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PREFACE. 


I N the Preface to Volume IV the Editors referred to the loss which 
the enterprise had sustained by the death of Sir Edwin Fears liefore 
he saw his chapter in type, and of M. Ferdinand Chalandon when he 
had only seen the first proofs of his chapters, although in this case they 
were able to obtain a second revision by Madame Cfiakndon of her 
husband's proofs. They are also indebted to her for a similar revision 
in the present volume. But another misfortune has befallen Volume V, 
for Ctiiint Ugo Bnlzani died before lie could revise his chapters, and this 
duty has been discharged by the Editors themselves. They were obliged 
to abbreviate them to a certain extent, but except in one instance, duly 
indicated in n foot-note, they made no real change in the author's state¬ 
ment of his conclusions. 

They wish to express their gratitude to Mrs Stenton for under¬ 
taking the chapter on Henry II of England at short notice, and for the 
promptitude with which she completed the work; to MrC. J. B. Gaskoin 
of Jesus College for preparing the maps; mid to Mr C* C. Scott, Sub- 
Librarian of St John's College, for indispensable assistance in preparing 



Mr E. H. F. Mills of St John's College, the Librarian of the University 
of Birmingham. 

For the Corrigenda to Volume IV, the Editors are mainly indebted 
to the kindness of Mr E. W + Xh-ooks* 


Since this Preface wau in type, the Cambridge Hinjury School has 
suffered a grievous loss by the death of Mr W. J. Corbett of Kings 
College* whose original researches in English history have already lent 
distinction to Volumes 13 and III, and whose last work appears in the 
present volume. Even if his researches on Domesday should never now 
lie published, his main conclusions will be found in the Cambridge 
Mvdltrial History. 



J. H . T, 

C* W. F.-(X 
Z. N + R< 
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INTRODUCTION* 


The century and a half, roughly from 1050 to 1300, with which this 
volume is concerned, follows on a period when the disorganisation and 
anarchy of the ninth century had barely been made good. Order had 
been to some extent restored; the desire for order and for peace was at 
any rale widespread. The opportunity for fruitful development, both iu 
the sphere of ecclesiastical and of secular government, And also in those 
pursuits which especially needed peace for their prosecution, such as 
culture and commerce, bad nnvr arrived. We have to deal, then, with a 
period, on the one hand, of new movements and new ideas—the appearance 
of new monastic orders, a renaissance of thought and learning* the rise of 
towns and the expansion of commerce; on the other, of consolidation and 
centralisation—the organisation of the monarchical government of the 
Church p the development of monarchical institutions in the various 
countries of Europe, and, to give direction and solidity to the whole, the 
revived study of Civil and Canon Law* Finally, and most novel of all, 
we see Europe at once divided by the great conflict of Empire And Papacy 
and united bv the Crusades in the holy war against the inlMeL The 
former as wdJ as the latter implies a conception of the unity of Western 
Christendom, a unity which found expression in the universal Church* 
For the Church alone was universal, European, international; and, as its 
institutions begin to take more definite form, the more deeply is this 
character impressed upon them* 

The volume opens with a chapter on the Reform of the Church, 
which was not merely a prelude to, but also a principal cause of, the 
striking events that followed; for in the pursuit of the work of reform 
the Papacy both developed its own organisation and was brought into 
conflict with the secular power. In the first half of the eleventh century, 
it had been entirely dominated by the secular interests of the local nobles. 
It had been rescued by the Emperor Henry HI, and Pope l^eo IX had 
immediately taken his natural place as leader of the reform movement. 
When he undertook personally, in France, Germany, and Italy, the 
promulgation and enforcement of the principles of reform, he made the 
universality of papal power a reality ; the bishops might mutter, but the 
people adored. The Papacy was content to take a subordinate place 
while Henry III was alive; Henry I Vs minority worked a complete 
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change. The In rnl great step was the Papal Election Decree of Nicholas 
II, and, though the attempt of the Homan nobles tn recover their influence 
was perhaps the immediate cause, the Papacy took the opportunity to 
shake off imperial control as well An opening for interference still 
remained in the ca&e of a disputed election, as was dearly shewn in the 
contest of Innocent II and Anastasias II, and especially in that of 
Alexander IK and Victor IV- This gap was closed by the Third Ltitenm 
Council in 1179; which decreed that whoever obtained the votes of two- 
thirds of the cardinals should be declared Pope, 

The Papal Election Decree had a further result* By giving to the 
cardinals the decision at an election, and reducing other interests to a 
merely nominal right of assent, it raised the College of Card inals to a 
position of the highest importance* There were normally at this time 
7 (later 6) cardinal-bishops* 28 cardinal-priests, and 18 cardinal-deacons, 
and* unless they were employed on papal business, their functions were 
confined to Home, Leo [X had surrounded himself with cardinals who 
were reformat like himself; they composed the chief element in the Poptfh 
Connell, or, as it came to be called, the Curia But he could not hud 
them in Rome, and had to recruit them from the chief reforming centres, 
especially north of the Alps. As they were, and continued to be, drawn from 
different countries, so in them was displayed the international character 
of the Roman Church; and from their number, in almost every case, was 
the Pope elected. A further development came when Alexander III 
instituted the practice of including bishops from different parts of 
Europe among the cardinals; for the regular duties and residence of such 
cardinals were no longer in Home itself. 

The freedom of episcopal elections in general was in the forefront of 
the reform programme. The papal policy was to restore canonical 
election “by clergy and people,* 1 a vogue phrase which received its 
definition at Rome in the Election Decree. During the twelfth century 
a similar definition was Arrived at for other sees. The cathedral chapter, 
helped by its corporate unity, and especially by the fact that it constituted 
the permanent portion of the bishops concilium and that its consent was 
necessary in any disposition of the property of the see, established itself 
ns the electoral body. To the clergy of the diocese and the lay vassals of 
the see was left, ns at Romep only the right of assent and acclamation. 
The chapter thus became the local coun terpart of the Col lege of Candiruik 
The Papacy was principally concerned with the freedom of elections, and 
did not yet claim the right of appointment for itself, except in cases of 
dispute. The Third Lateran Council, which gave the decision at a papal 
election to a majority vote* expressly decreed that elsewhere the old rule 
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of the “maior et sanior pais" was to hold good; for. with the exception 
of Rome, there was a higher authority which could decide in cases of 
dispute. 

Leo IX had initiated the campaign of reform at Councils in France and 
Germain. The Councils over which the Popes presided passed decrees 
which were to be universally binding. L isnally they were held in Koine, 
and regularly in Lent by Gregory VII. In them, besides the Curia, any 
leading ecclesiastic who happened to be at the papal court, whether on a 
visit or in obedience to a personal summons, took part, just ns the nobles 
did in a kings Council. A further development occurred in the twelfth 
century. Hitherto all the Councils recognised by tire Western Church ns 
Ecumenical had taken place in the East. The schism of 105* had eul ofT 
the Greek Church From communion with Rome, and in the twelfth 
century three Councils were held, each of them at Rome in the I.ateran 
basilica, w hich, owing to the importance of their business and the general 
rather than particular summonses which were issued, were included later 
among the Ecumenical Councils, llie hirst Lateran Council in ll*d 
ratified the Concordat of Worms, the Second in ll$9 solemnised the end 
of a schism, and the Third in 1179 the end of anuther and a greater one. 

The next step was the local enforcement of the ppal decrees. The 
Church had its local officials—archbishop, bishops etc,—and they were 
expected both to promulgate the deems at local synods and to enforce 
their execution. It soon became cteAr that the bishop regarded them¬ 
selves as anything hut the docile officials of the central government. And 
the Papacy bad to establish its authority and to work out a coordinated 
systu hi of government by which its policy could be carried into effect. 
First of a ll, for the Pop could no longer do everything in person like 
Leo IX, legates were sent to act in his name, travelling about, like the 
Carolingian mmi, with overriding authority, to investigate the local 
churches and put into forex 1 the papul decree*. The appointment of legates 
for this general work tends more and more to take a permanent form, and 
soon the post of permanent legate—a position of high honour and at the 
same time of personal responsibility to the Pope—becomes the prerogative 
of the leading ecclesiastics in each country. But the Pope still continued 
to send legates from Rome, both ns ambassadors to temporal sovereigns 
and as functionaries with special commissions; there legates a latere as 
direct papal Agents again had overriding powers. It was not sufficient, 
however, for the Pope to control the local officials through liis repre¬ 
sentatives. He insisted on their personal contact with himself. Visits 
ad limina were first of all encouraged and then directly ordered, and 
archbishops were expected to receive the pallium from the Pope in person. 
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It is impossible to say how far at any time this development of pupal 
authority was deli berate, and how far it arose out of the practical 
exigencies of the moment. It became conscious at any rate with Gregory 
VII, though even with him the moving cause at first was to enforce the 
principles of reform. Opposition, whether from the local officials or from 
the lay power, led to a definition of the bases on which this authority 
rested and the sphere within which it could be exercised. The decretals, 
especially the Forged Decretals, provided a solid foundation, and to 
build upon tltis came opportunely the revived sLudy of the C'nnon Law, 
It is out n question of a finished legal system, but of a continuous process 
of construction, in which the legal training of Popes like Urban II and 
Alexander 111 was of grout value. Collections of decretals and opinions, 
of which G rut lull's was the most complete, were continually being added 
to by the decrees of Roman Councils and the decisions of Popes given in 
their letter*. This led to uniformity in ritual also, to the victory of the 
Roman use over local customs; for here again it was the Roman that 
was to be universal. 

Iu the papal government, even on its ecclesiastical aide, there is a 
general resemblance to the secular governments of the day. Like a lay 
monarch, the Pope was concerned with the organisation of central and 
local government, with the formation or a legal system, and with the 
recognition of his overriding jurisdiction. When we couie to the secular 
side of papal government, the resemblance is still more dose. Roth as 
landlord and overlord the Pope acted us any secular ruler, though pay merits 
io money and kind are the usual services rendered to him, rather than 
military service; for this lie was really dependent on external assistance. 
The problem of finance faced him, as it faced everv secular ruler. The 
work of government, both ecclesiastical mid secular, involved the expenses 
of government, and, though in ordinary times the revenue from the Papal 
Slates might be sufficient, ft period of conflict, by increasing expenditure 
or by preventing the Pope from obtaining his ordinary revenues, would 
create serious financial difficulties. This wits especially the case with 
Urban II, and still more with Alexander III, in tile crisis of the conflict 
with the Empire; and, in the interval of peace, the Pope wu* seriously 
embarrassed by the sustained effort of the Roman people tu obtain self- 
government. 

We have n detailed aixount qf various sotiixeg of pipnl revenue at the 
end of our period in the Liber Ceruttmn drawn lip under the direction of 
the aoMTuritu Cenrius, afterwards Pojie Honorius III, in the year U98. 
Besides the revenue from the papal domain proper, a cfttttur was 
received; (1) from monasteries who had plated themselves under the papal 
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M protection, 11 and who in the course of the twelfth century gained 
exemption from the spiritual as well us the temporal control of their 
diocesans; (£) from some lay rulers and nobte f who put themselves under 
jrapa! h protection " or, like the kings of Aragon and the Norman rulers 
of South Italy and Sicily, recognised papal overlordship; (S) in the form 
of Peters Pence, from England since Anglo-Saxon time** and, in the 
twelfth century* from Norway, Sweden, and some other countries as well. 
But the emmu provided only a relatively small revenue, and this was 
difficult to collect; there were frequent complaints of arrears of payment, 
especially with regard to Peter’s Pence. On the other hand, the papal ex¬ 
penditure was often heavy. Alexander 111 had frequently to have recourse 
to borrowing; and his complaints about aouiu of his creditors seeni to have 
an echo in the decree against usury at the Third Interim Council. In its 
difficulties the Papacy had to depend upon the voluntary offerings uf the 
faithful , especially from France, on subsidies from the Normans, or on 
the support of a wealthy Human family ; thus the Pierleoni constantly 
supplied the Popes with money* until one member of the family* 
Anadetus II, was defeated in bis attempt to ascend the papal throne. 
We are still in the early days of papal financial history. Not yet were 
the visitation offerings from bishops made compulsory, and the Mrvitia 
taxis and annate* had not yet been introduced. Nor did the Popes claim 
the right to tax the clergy* though perhaps the first step to this was taken 
in the second half of the twelfth century* when prohibitions were issued 
against Lhe taxation of the clergy by lav rulers without papal consent. 
At any rate the do ire to finance the Crusade* soon led them to assert the 
right 

As the Reform Movement bail led directly to the creation of a 
centralised government of the Church, so too it led, almost inevitably* to 
the content for supremacy between the Papacy mid its counterpart on Lhe 
secular ride, the Empire. Those ecclesiastics whom the Pope exacted to 
be his obedient officials in the local government of the Church were 
already the obedient official* of the Empire lioth in ids cunt ml and its 
local government Hie Pope was on strong ground in insisting that the 
spiritual duties of the bishop were his primary consideration. But the 
Emperor was on strong ground too. The eccleriastkal nobles were an 
essential part of the economic framework ami the political machinery of 
the Empire, and to justify his authority over them the Emperor could 
point to an almost unbroken tradition. The relative importance of 
spiritual and temporal considerations in the medieval mind gave an 
initial advantage to the Pope, and in the end the victory. On the other 
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hand, the Emperor could upped not only to the iron law of necessity, but 
to the medieval reverence for custom and precedent* Henry IV, moreover, 
could not target that the Papacy land itself Ijeen subject to his father, and 
it was his object to recover what he considered to be his lawful authority. 
With this aim he deliberately provoked the contest. The details of the 
struggle are described in several chapter* in tins volume* nmJ need only 
be briefly alluded to here. Henry's challenge was taken up by his greater 
opponent, Pope Gregory' VII, w ho in his turn claimed the supreme power 
for the Papacy; there rmifd be no real pence until the question of 
supremacy was settled. Though on this issue the first contest was 
indecisive, the Papacy registered a striking advance. The Concordat of 
Worm* marked a definite limitation of imperial authority over the 
ecclesiastical nobility, and i t whs follow ed by t he reigns of Lothar III and 
Conrad Ill, when the German ruler w r as too complaisant or too weak to 
press his claims. The Pope was embolden vd to take the offensive* and 
Hadrian IV threw down the challenge that was taken up by Frederick 
Ikrlmraaa. The positions were reversed, but again the challenger found 
himself fared by a greater opponent, who again defended himself by 
asserting his own supremacy. Once more the result was indecisive. 
The Pope had a single cause to maintain, the Emperor a dual one* 
Henry IV was defeated by revolt in Germany, Frederick BarliaroKsu by 
revolt in Italy, and bath alike had been forced to recognise the 
impassibility of maintaining a subservient anti-Pope. But die greatness 
of Frederick was never so conspicuous as in his recovery' after defeat, and 
his son Henry VI seemed to be on the point of making the Empire once 
more supreme when death intervened to ruin the imperial cause* Herein 
wan revealed the second great asset of the Papacy* Built 013 the rock of 
spiritual power, the weakness or death of its head was of little permanent 
moment The Empire, however, depended on the personality of each of 
its rulers, and the transference of authority on the deaths of Henry III 
and Henry VI was on each occasion disastrous. During the minority of 
Henry IV, the Papacy had built up its power; in the minority of 
Frederick H, Innocent HI was Pope- 

In this struggle of Empire and Papacy no insignificant part was played 
by the Norman rulers of South Italy ami Sicily, whose history foils 
exactly within the compass of this volume. Frequently did they come to 
the help of the Papacy in its extremity, and skilfully did they make use 
of papjd exigencies to improve their own position. Only once did the 
Pope whom they supported fail to maintain himself; and the victory of 
Innocent II over Anastasias II, chosen by a majority of the cardinals and 
backed by Norman onus, was in many respects unique. Then* and then 
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only, did Pape and Emperor combine against the Normans, but there was 
no stability m an alliance so unusual. In the Sicilian kingdom were 
display ed the peculiar characteristics of the Norman race—its military 
prowess and ferocity, its genius for administration, its adaptability and 
eclecticism* They brought from Normandy the feudal customs they had 
there acquired, hut they maintained and converted to their use the 
□Bicials and institution^ the arts and sciences* of the races they conquered— 
Italian, Greek, and Arab—each of which was tolerated in the use of its 
own language, religion, nod customs. The court of Roger II at Palermo 
presented an appearance unlike anything else in the West; and the 
essential product of this extraonlinary environment was "the wonder of 
the world," Frederick II. The Normans pieced together a most remarkable 
mosaic, but they never made a nation of their subjects; the elements were 
too discordant;, and they themselves too few. They remained a ruling 
ca*te, ami then, as the royal house, once so prolific, gradually became 
sterile, Frederick Barbnrossa seized the opportunity to marry Ins son 
Henry VI to the heiress Constance and to unite the crowns of Germany 
and Sicily* Rut, though the Norman rulers had disappeared, their deeds 
survived; for their own purposes they had recognised papal overlordship 
and received from the Pope their titles as dukes and kings. By so doing 
they added materially to the temporal authority of the Papacy, and 
created the situation which made so hitter the conflict of Empire and 
Papacy in the thirteenth century* 

As the Norman* exercised an important influence on the great 
struggle which div ided the unity of Europe* so did they also have a de¬ 
cisive effect upon the other great struggle, in which Europe was united 
against the infidel. The story of the Crusades \& described in this volume 
from the Western point of view, and it lias already been tokl from the 
Eastern standpoint in Volume IV. Its importance in world-history, and 
also in the more limited Add of European history, need not he stressed 
here; but it is worth while to characterise the different interest* involved, 
and to regard the Crusading movement in its proper setting, as an episode 
in the general history of the relations of East and West. It w j a§ not 
merely a Holy War between Christian and Muslim. The Seljuqs, already 
in decline and hampered by internal divisions, were concerned with the 
effort to maintain wliat they had won* The Eastern Empire was con¬ 
cerned firstly with the defence of its existence, secondly with the recovery 
of Asia Minor. The Latins, to whom they appealed for help, w ere inte¬ 
rested rather in Syria and Palestine, to which they were equally attracted 
by religious enthusiasm and by the prospects of territory or trade. Europe 
also had its own injuries to avenge, it too had suffered from Saracen 
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invAdcrs, against whom it was now beginning to react in the advance of 
the Christian kingdoms ill Spain, in the Norman conquest of Sicily, in 
the capture of Mahdlvah by Genoa and I'isn in 108 1 , flie Crusades were, 
in one aspect, an extension East wards of this reaction, a cl) tinge 
from the defensive to the offensive. Against a common foe Eastern and 
Western Christians had a common cause, but the concord went no further. 
In the first place, seventeen years before the fatal battle of Maud kerf, 
which had caused the Eastern Empire to turn to the \\ est for aid, the 
great Schism between the Eastern and Western Chur dies liarl already 
occurred. One of the results hoped for from the First Crusade was the 
healing of that schism, and to the Western mind the obstinate perversity 
of the Greek Church made it as dangerous an enemy of the faith as 
Mohammedanism itself. And, secondly, the Normans in South Italy had 
conquered Greeks as well as dampens, and their first advance eastwards 
was Against Greeks not against Saracens. Robert Gu heard by his attack 
on the Eastern Empire in 1081 began the policy, which was continued 
bv his successors and was'adopted by the Emperor Henry \ 1 as part of 
his Norman inheritance. In other quarters, too, the experiences of the 
Erst two Crusades created a body of opinion in favour of the conquest of 
the Eastern Empire as a necessary port of the whole movement; this 
opinion gathered strength when the Eastern Emperor came to terms with 
Salad in to oppose the Western advance which was now a menace to both. 
Finally, Venice was alienated by the ambition of Manuel Comnemis and 
the folly of Andronicus, and from being the chief obstacle to the Norman 
poliev became its chief supporter. It ws* now the aim of the Crusaders 
to conquer the whole of the Near East, Christian and Muslim alike, and 
their first objective was Constantinople. 

In the interna) history of Europe this volume deals, outside Italy, 
with the three leading countries of Germany, France, and England; the 
history of the outlying and more backward countries—Spain, Scandinavia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary—is reserved for the next volume. In these 
three countries there was much that was similar, for the underlying ideas 
inherent in feudal society were common to them all. Hut similar concep¬ 
tions produced widely differing results. On the one luuid, feudal society 
with its deep reverence for custom and tradition was much affected by 
local conditions and lapse of time. On the other hand, it was peculiarly 
sensitive to the workings of human nature, to the ambition of individuals 
who stressed the privileges and minimisod the obligations arising from the 
idea of contract on which the feudal system was essentially based; It was 
poised on a delicate balance which the accident of death might inimedi- 
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ately 13 pact In the secular go vern men Ls, as in the ecclesiastical government 
of the Church, the trend is in favour of monarchy, and the rulers make, 
with varying success, a continual effort towards centralisation; hut they 
were all at ail initial disadvantage compared with the Pope. The success 
of the electoral principle might t>e fatal to monarchical authority; and 
the hereditary principle had its dangers too* in the event of a minority 
or the failure of a direct heir. The hereditary principle could not be 
applied to the Papacy, for which the electoral system worked as a means 
of continual development; for the cardinals, having no opportunity of 
obtaining an independent position apart from the Pope, had everything 
to gain os individuals and nothing to lose by electing the ablest of thdr 
number as Pope. 

Monarchy was in the most favourable position in England, and here 
it wjis therefore the mart successful. William I started with the initial 
advantage that the whole Land was his by conquest, and to be dealt with as 
lie chose. The Normans, here as in Sicily* displayed their genius in adminis¬ 
tration, their adaptability and eclecticism. The political feudalism they 
brought from Normandy placed the king in England in the strong posi¬ 
tion that, as duke, he had held in Normandy; and he adopted what he 
found suitable to his purpose already existing—the manorial system, the 
shire and hundred courts Danegeld. As it had been won by conquest, 
the whole land was royal domain. Wisely the king kept a large share for 
himself, though feudal dues and the precedent of general taxation mode 
him less dependent on Ins own estates for revenue than were his French 
and Gorman contemporaries. The lands he grunted out were held 
directly from him, as fiefs on military tenure* liable to forfeiture and not 
transferable at will No individual baron could match himself with the 
king or hope to establish an independent position. The king was not 
dependent upon the barons in the central government, nor were they* 
os on the Continent, all-powerful in loeat government. They were not 
officials but tenants-in-cliief, and the strength of the Crown in local affairs 
is clearly displayed in that the king not only appointed and dismissed 
the sheriffs at will, but also insisted on their attendance at his Court and 
a rendering of their stewardship at his Exchequer — jqst os the Pope in¬ 
sisted on the visits arf ihrina of his local officials* the archbishop and 
bishop. So too did royal justice penetrate through the country, with 
the system of inquests, writs, and itinerant judges; the local courts were 
maintained under royal control, and it was the baronial jurisdiction that ■ 
suffered. Not that it was directly attacked; the kings were careful not 
to transgress the letter of the feudal contract* But they preserved their 
supremacy, and in Church as well as in State; moreover, in spite of 
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Henry I's dispute with Anselm and Henry long contest with Becked 
they avoided any serious conflict with the Papacy, They were, from 
Ihe English point of view, loo much absorbed in l heir continental posses¬ 
sions, w hich involved long absences of the king rind too heavy a burden on 
English resources. Yet still, at the end of our period, the monarchy is 
at the height of its power, both in England and on the Con!incut, A 
rapid decline set in with .John, who not only lost most of his continental 
possessions bub by making the mistakes which the wisdom of his pre¬ 
decessors liad avoided, entered into n serious conflict both with the Pope 
mid with the united baronage. 

France presents a complete contrast. In the eleventh century the 
French monarchy was almost helpless The great nobles had become 
practically independent, and, unlike the nobles in Germany, had ceased 
to be even in theory royal officials. The king Imd to start dc novo y and 
perhaps in the long run this was an advantage. He was not fettered by 
all those traditions of the past which hampered royal initiative in Ger¬ 
many, and the strange*t of the fetters had mated from disuse. The 
Capetians hud enjoyed the supreme fortune of an uninterrupted succession; 
the custom of two centuries hardened into a right; and the electoral 
privileges of the nobles gave way to the hereditary right of the eldest 
son. In this volume we deal only with the reigns of Louis VI and VI [ T 
during which the mournhv recovered from the weakness of the eleventh 
century and prepared the way for the great period which begins with 
Philip Augustus. The king had two assets: a domain, which though 
small was com poet, and the potentialities inherent in the kingly office* 
Louis VI, by his wisdom in concentrating almost entirely on the former, 
was able eventually to make use of the latter. After a long series of petty 
wars, he overcame l he brigand-nobles of the domain, and so established 
peace and order within iU made the roads safe for merchants and travellers, 
and mode royEd justice attractive. He had hie reward in the appeal* for 
bis intervention that came from other quartets. So sure was his building 
that even Louis VO managed to add a few bricks to the edifice. Hie 
great vassals absorbed in their own domains ignored the central govern¬ 
ment, and the king, much to his advantage, was able to create a body of 
officials directly dependent upon himself. In local government he was 
confined almost entirely to the royal domain, hut soon, by escheat and 
conquest, this was to become the larger part of France; the king reaped 
the advantage from the over-aggrandisement of bis greatest vassal 
Finally, one source of strength had grown out of past weakness. The 
Papacy in the eleventh century bad succeeded in carry ing out its reform 
policy more completely in France thou elsewhere, because of the weakness 
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of royal opposition. On France* therefore, it could rely for welcome and 
a refuge, whatever the kings attitude, and frequently the Popes availed 
them-sdvea of this. The result was that they came to depend, Alexander 
m in purLk-nl&r, on French support; this, as the king became powerful, 
meant the support of the French king, who soon attained a unique posi¬ 
tion among lay rulers in his relations with the Papacy. 

In Germany the situation is much harder to assess; monarchy was 
firmly established, with a long tradition of power, but the king was handi¬ 
capped by tradition as well, and still more by his imperial position. 
His Italian kingdom prevented him from concentrating upon Germany, 
while the long struggle with the Papacy gave tlie opportunity for the 
anti-monarchical forces ill both countries to defeat his aims at centralini¬ 
tial l Another weaklier was the lack of continuity. More than once 
nJrcai.lv the king had left no son to succeed him, and twice again this 
happened within our period. So the hereditary principle was never estab¬ 
lished. and the grip of the elector? tightened with each vacancy. The 
royal resources were distinctly inferior to those of the English kings, for 
n large part of the land was nut held directly from the king and he had 
no power of instituting general taxation. The royal domain, in which in 
a sense must be included the ecclesiastical territories held from the king* 
was widely scattered, and the king was unable to concentrate on one area, 
as Louis VI did in France. Henry IV attempted this in Saxony, and was 
defeated by the Saxon revolt; Henry attempt in the Rhine district 
was cut short by his death: I^othar Ill started with an extensive Saxon 
domain, hut again a change uf dynasty upset his plans; Frederick Bar- 
baross&f who added his Swabian domain to the Salian inheritance, wm 
the most favourably placed of all, and he was the most powerful* He it 
wins too who solved the problem of the duchies. 

The German kings* while very powerful compared with their French 
contemporaries, were still hampered by the conditions to w’hieh the 
weakness of the ninth century had given rise, and from which they had 
never been able to shake themselves free. Germany had been saved from 
the fate of France in the ninth century by the tribal feeling, which 
prevented her from breaking up into small units. But the very cohesion 
of the tribal duchies was a handicap to the central authority* In the first 
place, tribal institutions and tribal customs were too strong to be over¬ 
ridden, and tended to make of Germany a federation rather than a nation; 
and, secondly, the dukes, as leaders of the tribe** were a constant embar¬ 
rassment. to the king. Various expedients hod been adopted, from Otto I 
onwards, to control them, but once again in the twelfth century they had 
risen, in Swabia, Bavaria, and Saxony, to a position little inferior to tliat 
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of their predecessors in the ninth century. The fall of Henry the Lion 
at fast gave Frederick B&rbarossd the opportunity, by partitioning the 
duchies, to destroy the old tribal units. The smaller units he could more 
easily control, but he did nothing to replace the tribal bond by a national 
bond, and so Germany became a federation of many small states in place 
of a few large ones. 

What stood in his way particularly was the status of the German 
nobility* Dukes, margraves, and count* remained in theory what they 
had once been in fact—royal officials, entrusted with local government 
and jurisdiction. These functions they now exercised by heredihuy right* 
and themselves reaped the financial advantages. So, while the nobles 
could often interfere in the central government, the king, where he was 
not present, could not control the local government One important 
change he did mate, by which a landed status tended to supersede the 
official status The first rank of German nobles, the pri ncipts 9 had included 
all holders of official titles, lay and ecclesiastical* After 11B0 T only those 
who held directly from the king were ranked as "'princes.^ So, while the 
hi fillups and the abbots of royal abbeys retained princely rank (and were 
often, in a leal sense, royal official*), only some sixteen lay nobles remained 
in the highest grade. The princes of Germany lutd the right of choosing 
the king; this right was now confined to a much smaller number, and 
already it was recognised that with a privileged few the real decision lay. 
The elective system Was becoming crystallised^ and both Frederick 
Barbaroesa and Henry VI vainly attempted to combat it. Frederick was 
a great ruler himself, a great respecter of law* a great guardian of order. 
But, though he was successful in preserving order in Germany, he had to 
be present himself to enforce it The local magnates, though with a landed 
rather than an official status, continued like the princes to exercise local 
con trot So at tempt was made by Frederick to imitate the English kings, 
to create a bureaucracy directly responsible to himself and by a system 
of itinerant justice* to enforce locally the kings law mid to make the 
king a justice universal He was so scrupulous in his administration of 
feudal custom that it was liardly possible that he should contemplate 
Mich a change. It was the noble* who instituted the process against 
Henry the Lion, and it was they, and not the king, who reaped the result* 
of his fall. In fact, there was no real effort at centralisation in Germany, 
and this was fatal to German unity and so to monarchy in Germany, 

Hitherto the political side of feudalism hail been displayed in arrange- 
merits or conflicts between the king on the one side and the nobles on 
the other. But now, as the more settled state of things gave opportunity 
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for the development of more peaceful pursuits, u third factor outers in 
with the rise of the towns* Iri this volume we are concerned with the 
political importance of these urban cum muni tics, and the economic histoiy 
of the development and organisation of trade and industry, aa well as of 
agricultural conditions, U reserved for later volumes, The king wits 
natu redly interested in keeping control of the towns which provided 
useful source* of revenue: in England the leading boroughs were retained 
a* royal boroughs by William I and were heavily taxed by Henry I; in 
Germanv there were many royal towns, and* m most towns were under 
a bishop, royid control was usually maintained. The towns, for their pari, 
were anxious to hold directly from the king, and were w illing to pay the 
price, For the king alone could legally grant the privileges they coveted, 
and a strong monarchy was the best guarantee of the peace which was 
so necessary a condition for the expansion of trade and industry * They 
were, therefore, naturally on the side of the king against the nobles, and 
often rendered him valuable support. The work of Louis \ I in the royal 
domain was so much to their interest that we find the towns a constant 
ally of monarchy in France, though the kings until Philip Augustus were 
slow j to recognise the advantage this gave them. In England, the support 
uf London was one of Stephen^ chief assets. In Germany, the assistance 
of the Rhine towns turned the tide in favou r of Henry IV w hen his fortunes 
were at their lowest ebb, and he never lost their support. Henry V, 
depending at first on the nobles* had to throw' over the towns, but he tried 
energetically, though nut idtogctlicr successfully* to regain their support 
later on. The twelfth century was the great flowering period of corporate 
town life in Germany, aided by royal grants of self-government. 
Frederick II in the thirteenth century handed the towns over to the 
nobles; they were forced to depend upon themselves, and adopted the 
plan of leagues for mutual support and the furtherance of trade. 

In the towns of northern and central Italy, for different reasons, this 
stage had already been reached in the twelfth century; the motives 
governing their actions though the same as elsewhere, led to contrary 
results. The Italian towns had been accustomed to city-organisation from 
Roman times, and their geographical situation caused an earlier develop¬ 
ment of trade and greater prosperity than elsewhere in Europe, Some 
of them had already actiuired charters and liberties in the eleventh century, 
and they found their opportunity when they were practically left to 
themselves by Lot bar III and Conrad III- During this period they 
suppressed the localdeudol nobility, w ho made peaceful trading impossible* 
and, getting rid of their episcopal lords, established then] selves as self- 
governing com muni ties* The royal power had not assisted them, anil was 
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now the only bar to complete independence. They had violated the 
sovereign rights of the Emperor^ and such a breach with feudal law could 
only be made good by revolution. Frederick Barlmrossa was entirely 
within im righto in enforcing at Ronoaglsa the recovery of the regalia, m 
important a source of revenue, which they liad usurped. Use towns 
justified themselves by success T and, though they consented to an outward 
recognition of imperial overlordship, the tie was too slender to affect their 
independence. But the league of Italian cities, its defensive purpose 
achieved, did not continue, as the later leagues in Germany, for the 
preservation of order and the mutual furtherance of trade. City rivalries 
and trade jealousies counterbalanced the bond of conn non interest, and 
the cities .suffered from constant internal as well m external strife; the 
rise of oligarchies of wealth led to class struggles, and the competition 
of different crafts to conflicts between the gilds. 

In m age when monarchical government, secular and ecclesiastical, 
was not only regarded as divinely instituted but was also the best guarantee 
of peace and order, the capacity of the ruler was of the first importance 
and attention is focussed upon individuals. The second half of the eleventh 
century is dominated by the personality of Pope Gregory VII* the second 
half of the twelfth by that of the Emperor Frederick Barbara**! k. In the 
middle period it is neither lay ruler nor ecclesiaatkaJ ruler, but a Cistercian 
abbot, !?l Bernard, who fills the centre of the stage; and that this could 
be so is a sign of the effect on medieval life of spiritual considerations. 
It was the admiration felt for the holiness of his life, and his reputation 
as a gn at and fearless preacher,, that gave St Bernard his extraordinary 
influence over his generation. He figures in several chapters in this volume, 
and his life-story provides an epitome of most of the leading features 
of contemporary human endeavour. It was an age of new monastic experi¬ 
ments, which were of great importance in the life of the Church; for 
monastic reform had preluded, and constantly recurred to reinvigoiate, 
the Reform of the Church as a whole. Not only did St Bernards out¬ 
standing personality make Cistcreianism the most popular Order the 
day; his ardent zeal put new life into the older Benedictine monasteries 
and materially assisted the beginnings of the other new Orders— 
Carthusians, Templars, Premonstmteusians, Augustinian canons; par- 
ticularly did he encourage the substitution of regular for secular canons 
in cathedral chapters. The twelfth centmj witnessed nl.so a new wave of 
intellectual endeavour, nnd St Bernard w as the arbiter an souie of the 
leading questions of the day, including the condemnation of Abelard and 
Arnold of Breccia in 1140, and the less successful trial of Gilbert de Jt± 
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Pctr& in 1147- In this way he exercised an unfortunate influence; his 
rigid orthodoxy made him immediately suspicious of ft critical mind, and 
was more in place in com biting the heresy which was already beginning 
to spread in the south of France- 

In a larger sphere he also predominated. It was his decision in favour 
of Innocent U that settled the issue of the papal schism following the 
death of Honorius II in 1130. It was his preaching that kindled the 
Second Crusade, nod his influence that caused the Kings of France and 
Germany to participate in it; its disastrous failure reacted on his 
popularity but did not deter him from attempting to assemble ft new 
crusade. He not only laid down rules of life for bishops, monks, secular 
clergy, and laity, but he dispatched admonitions and censures, in the 
plainest of language* to Popes, cardinals mid kings. Most interesting of 
all is the long lecture he addressed to Eugeni us III on the duties of the 
papal office—the JJt m Co jit idtrai ion r. In this he develops a view of the 
extent of spiritual authority that did not fall short of the extreme concep¬ 
tion of Gregory VII; he speaks of the pltnihidopvt&tatia of the Pope and 
of the two a words, material as well as. spiritual, belonging to the Church. 
But, on the other hand, he was quite emphatic that this power must be 
used for spiritual purposes only, and the idea of the Pope as a ruler is 
abhorrent to him. The Pope has a ministerbm not a dominate; the 
Roman Church is the maUr not the domimi of all the churches; the Pope's 
power i.&“ in cri mini bus mm in poeisez&ionihus^ He is especially vehement 
against the increasing absorption of the Pope in the pomps and secular 
cares of his office, and though his treatise does not supply a very practical 
solution of the difficulties with which the Pope was faced, it does convey 
a timely warning, and in a sense a prophecy of the fate that was soon 
to overtake the Papacy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 

TiiIS early part of the eleventh* as well ns the tenth, century is often 
and rightly called ft dark age for the Western Church* Everywhere we 
find deep corruption* and varied abuses, which can easily be summed up 
in broad generalisation* and illustrated by striking examples. And they 
seem, on a first survey > almost unrelieved by any gleams of spiritual light. 
The comparative security of the Carol inginn Age* which gave free scO[>e 
to individual enthusiasm and personal activity* had Ixen followed by 
wide and deep disunion, under which religion suffered no less than Learning 
and government. Beginning with the cent mi imperial and monarchical 
power, the social nerves and limb* fell slack s outride danger*, Northmen 
and Saracens* furthered the inner decay. Communities and men alike 
lost their sense of wider brotherhood* along with their farmer feeling of 
security and strength. Hence came the decay in Church life II it was 
to lie arrested, it could only be, not by Isolated attacks upon varied 
abuses, but by a general campaign waged upon principles and directed 
by experience. 

Yet condemnations of a particular age, like most historical generalisa¬ 
tions, are often overdone 3 * This is the case Lu re, too. There were to be 
found, in regions far apart, many men of piety and self-devotion. Among 
such reformers was Nihis [oh, 1005), why founded some monasteries in 
Italy* Greek by descent, bom at Rossaiio in Calabria, he w&s inspired 
even in his early years by the Lite of St Anthony (which so deeply 
toiichcd St Augustine) and so turned to a life of piety* penitence, and 
sclf-Micrifice, Ilia visions gained him followers, but his humble service to 
others carried him into the world of human sympathy* Even when he was 
a feeble man of eighty-eight he took the long journey to Rome to offer 
himself ns humble companion to Philagathus of l^accnm, whom Otto III 
had imprisoned after cutting out his tongue and blinding him (998); 
his brave and courageous reproof moved the youthful ruler* And this 
accidental association ban given Nil us a reputation which bis whole less 
dramatic life deserved. Tlirough him and Romuald of Ravenna, who did 
much in a small sphere 1 for ascetic life* a fresh stream of Greek influence 
was brought to strengthen Western monnehism, which was growing into 
an almost independent strength of its own. More widely in fluent ini was 

1 ^lony of the worst and nniuuneoble evil* belonged more to soeiely at large 
than to the Church alimc. Ami, ha they eaiFted before the raonastk reform* they 
cannot ho ascribed to it- 
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William of Dijon { 06 , 1031), a German bom in Italy, commended by his 
father to the favour of Otto I, and by his mother to the care of the 
Blessed Virgin. He was brought up in a cloister near Vereelli, hut boOU 
come to look towards Cluny its Iris spiritual home, and in its abbot, Odilo, 
he found a religious guide who sent him to the task of reform at Dijon, 
whence his monastic reform spread in Burgundy, France, and Lorraine. 
Everywhere his name, William mpra rttgvbm* was revered, and at 
St Arnulf at Gorze, and St A per at Toul t the spirit of Cluny was 
diffused through him, 

Richard of St Vannea near Verdun (ok 1046) specially affected Lor¬ 
raine, and his name, Richard of the Groce of God, shew s the impression he 
made in his day, Poppo, Abhot of Stablo in the diocese of Liege (1920- 
10 iS\ wm a pupil of hia, and through him the movement, favoured by 
kings and utilised by bishops reached Germany. In some case*, such men 
had not to work in fields on tilled Genird of Brogne, near Namur, 
(oft. 959} and the earlier history of monastic reform must not be forgotten* 
But while the earlier monastic revival was independent of the episcopate* 
in the later part of the eleventh century nionasticism and the episcopate 
worked, on the whole, together. Better men among the bishops, and 
through royal influence there were many such, rightly saw- in the monastic 
revival a force which made for righteousness. It was so at Liege, Ca m bird, 
Toul, and at CoiognCp where a friend of Poppo, Pilgrim (1021-1056), 
favoured Cl unifies and their followers. Thus in German y, more jjerhnps 
than elsewhere, reform gained strength. 

The life and wandering of Ratheri ns (c. 887-974), no less than his 
w r ritin^s T illustrate the turmoil and degradation of the day; kirn near 
Liege, with a sound monastic training and in close touch w ith Bruno, the 
excellent Archbishop of Cologne (055^905), his spiritual home wmls 
L orraine while his troubles arose 1 mainly in Italy. From Lorraine he 
followed Hilduin, afterwords Archbishop of Milan (931), to Italy (for the 
revival in Lorraine threw its tendrils afar), and became Bishop of Verona 
(931-939). Italian learning he found solely pagan in its scholarship; 
ignorance abounded (his clergy reproached him for king ready to study 
books all day); derks did not even know their creed; at Vicenza many 
of them were barely believers in the Christian God; morals w ere even 
worse, derks differed little from laity except lei dress, the smiles or the 
tears of courtesans ruled every tiling. The strife of polities prevented 
reform and intensified disorder. The Italian wars of Qtto I, Hugh, and 
Berengar affected the fate of Hat hernia; his episcojud rule was only 
intermittent(931-939; JH 6 —948; Util-963), and when fora time Bruno of 
Cologne made him Bishop of Liege (953-955), he was faced t hrough the 
Count of Hajnault by a rival, a.-? at Verona, and found refuge at Lobhes* 
He was specially anxious to force celibacy upon his Veronese clergy, some 
married and many licentious; not all would come to il synod, and even 
those who came defied him; some he cast into prison, a fate which once 
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at least befell himself With the ambition of a reformer, he lacked the 
needed patience and wisdom; he toiled overmuch in the Spirit of his 
death-bed saying; “Trample under foot the salt which has lust its 
savour.™ “He hoc! not,” 5 says Fleinj, “the gift of making himself loved, 
and it in doubtful if he desired it. The vivid and tangled experiences of 
his life* political and cedesiastical, are depicted for m in his works and 
give m the best, if the darkest, picture of his times. 

Nor should it be forgotten that some ecclesiastics did milch for the 
arts which their Church had so often fostered. Bemward of Ilikleshoini 
(Bishop 992-1022), for instance, w as not only a patron of Art, but, like 
our English Dimstan, himself a skilled workman; in hi* personal piety 
and generosity be was followed by his successor Guddmrd. Later inonkn 
condemned this secular activity, and Peter Damian held Hi chard of 
St Vaunts, who like Poppo of Stablo was a great builder and adonier of 
churches, condemned to a lengthy Purgatory for this offence In France, 
however, activity was shewn rather in the realm of thought, where 
Gcrberts pupil, Fulbert Bishop of Chartres (ob. 1028), and Odo of Toumai 
(oh T 1113) were pre-eminent; out of this activity, reviving older discussions, 
arose the Berengarian mntrtwcray* in which not only Ikreng&r himself, 
but Lanfraue, of Ike and Canterbury, and Dtimnd of Tnrara (oh. 1088) 
took part. The age w as not wholly dead. 

One foremost line of German growth was that of Canon 1-aw, which 
gave, as it were, a constitutional background to the attempts at reform, 
drawn from the past and destined to mould the future. Here Burchard, 
Bishop of Worms (t 000-1025), was renowned, combining as he did 
respect for authority systematised by the past with regard to the 
E-i renm stnn ces of Isis day* IVj mo, Bishop of Liege ( 1 < 3 11 - 1 IHH % t he fidt h - 
ful servant of Henry III, had much the same reputation, and his obiter 
dicta were held os oracles. 

Some reformer* were bishops, but more of them were monastic*—for 
reform took mainly the monastic turn. Here and there, now and then, 
could 1 m? found really religious houses, and their influence often spread 
near and far. Yet it was dillkult for such individuals or communities to 
impress a world which was disorderly and insecure. But soon, as so often, 
reforms, which were first to check and then to overcome the varied evils, 
hegan to shap themselves. Sometimes the impulse canie from single 
personalities,sometimes from a school with kindred thoughts; sometimes 
general resemblances are common, sometimes local peculiarities overpower 
them. The tangled history only becomes a little easier to trace when it 
is grouped around the simony which Sylvester II held to lx? the central 
sin of the day. It must not be forgotten that Christian missions although 
at work had only partly conquered many lands; abuses in the older 
churches paralysed their growth, and the semi-paganism which was left 
even percolated into the motherland*. 

Bohemian history illustrates something of this process. A bishopric 
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4 Instances of corruption: Jaromir of Prague 

had bwn founded at Prague (t. 975) in w hich the Popes took special 
intermit, and indeed the iMin rite was used there from the outset So 
Bohemia looked towards the Papacy, But WtUigis of Mayence had 
consecrated St Adalbert to Prague (9*46), and so to claims of overlordship 
by the German kings was now added a German claim to ecclesiastical 
control over Christians who, as we are told* lived much as barbarians. 
Then Bnitislav of Bohemia, largely for political reasons, founded or 
restored a Lapsed Moravian see at Olmutz, over which he placed John, a 
monk from near Prague, Severus of Prague being promised compensation 
in Moravia, In 1068 Bratislav, for family and political reasons, made his 
troublesome brother Jaromir Bishop of Prague, in the hope of rendering 
him more amenable. But the only change in the disorderly prince was 
that of taking the name of Gcbhnrd. Iks like Severus, strove for the 
delayed compensation but took to more drastic means: he visited (1071) 
hia brother-bishop at OtariiU, and after a drunken revel mishandled Ins 
slumbering hoist, John complained to Bfritkhv, who shed tears over Iris 
brothers doings, mid sent to Rome to place the burden of the unsavoury 
quarrel upon Alexander II, His uicssenger spent a night at Itatisbou 
on his road with n burgher friendly to Gcbhani Tfan* strangely enough, 
he was sfcopptd and robbed on his farther way and came hack to tell his 
tale. A second and larger embassyheaded by the Provost of St George 
at Prague* sn ecclesiastic so gifted as to speak both Latin and German t 
was then sent, and reached Rome early in 1076. A letter from Brat Ldov, 
weighted with two hundred marks,, was presented to the Bojk, and 
probably read at the Lenten Synod Legates were sent who, at Rrdisbon, 
were to investigate the case, but its settlement remained for Gregory VII. 
It is n sordid story of evil ecclesiastics on a background of equally sordid 
social and dynastic interest*. And there were many like it. 

The common corruption is better told us mid easier to depict for 
regulars than for seculars. In the districts most open to incursions, many 
monasteries were harried or sorely afflicted. If the monks walled their 
houses as protection against pirates or raiders, they only caused neigh¬ 
bouring lords tn desire them fnr fortresses, The spirit of the ascetic life, 
already weakened by the civil employment of monks, seemed lost. The 
synod of Trod y, near Soissons, called by Hcrve of R la-in is in 901), ascribed 
the decay of regular life mainly to abbots, laymen, for the most part 
unlearned, and also married, and m eager to alienate property for their 
families. Lay lords and laymen generally were said to lack respect for 
Church laws and even for morality itself; debauchery and sensuality were 
common; patrons made heavy charge* on appointments to their parish 
churches. This legislation was a vigorous protest against the stias of the 
daand it is well to note that the very next year saw the foundation of 
Cluuy, The Rule was kept hardly anywhere; enclosure was forgotten, and 
any attempt to enforce episcopal control over monasteries was useless when 
hbhops w r ere so often themselves of careless or evil life. Attempts at 
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improvement sometimes caused bloodshed: when the Abbot Erluin of 
hying to enforce the Uub f expelled some jnalconttnta T three of 
them fell upon him, cut out his tongue, and blinded him. 

The story of the great Italian monastery nf Farfa is typical. It had 
been favoured bv Emperors and was scarcely excelled for splendour# Flieti 
it was seized by the Saracens {before 91 o) and afterwards burnt by 
Christian I'obhere. Its members were scattered to Rome, Rieti* and 
Fermo; its Lands were lost or wasted; there was no recognised abbot, 
and after Abbot Peter died bis successor Hi mo lived with the Farfa colony 
at Home and there was poisoned. Then as the great nobles stro ve eagerly 
for so useful i\ fortress. King Hugh supported a. new abbot, Rafted, who 
began to restore it: he settled in the neighbourhood 100 families from 
Permcs and rebuilt the cloister* As far as was possible, the monks were 
recalled, and the monastic treasures restored. But there was little pretence 
of theology or even piety; only the study of medicine was kept sip, and 
that included the useful knowledge of poisons, m abbot sifter abbot was 
to learn. When Hatred was disposed of, one of his poisoners maintained 
himself in the monaster? by military force; the so-called monks lived 
openly with concubines* worship on Sun days was the sole relic ol older 
habits, and at length even that was given up. One Campo, to whom King 
Hugh had given the monastery in fief, enriched his seven daughters and 
three sons out of its property* When some monks were sent from Rome 
to restore religion, he sent them hack. Then Alberic drove C-umpo out 
by force, and installed as abbot one Dagobert, who maintained himself 
for live tumultuous years until he, too, fell before the local skill in poison. 
Adam of Lucca, who followed with the support of Alberic and John XII, 
led much the life of Campo. Then Theobald of Spuieto made his own 
brother Hubert abbot, but be was removed by John XII, and succeeded 
by Leo, Abljot of Sant 1 Andrea at Soraete* Hut the task of ruling was 
too hard lor any man, and only force heavily applies;! could procure even 
decency of life. If this was the sad state and tumultuous history of 
monasteries, once homes of piety and peace, it can be guessed how, w ith 
less to support them, parishes suffered and missions languished. Priests 
succumbed and forgot their holy task. Their bishops, often wqree than 
themselves, neither cared nor attempted to rule or restrain them. For the 
episcopate was ineffective and corrupt. 

The primitive rule for election of bishops had been that it should be 
made by clergy and people. To choose a tit person was essential, but the 
mode of choice w p os not defined. Soon the clergy of the cathedral, first 
to learn of the vacancy and specially concerned about it, began to take a 
leading part. They, the clergy of the neighbouring country, and the 
laity* were separate bodies with different interests, and tend&J to draw 
together and to act ns groups. But the forces, w hich made for centralisa¬ 
tion of all kinds in civil polities, worked in the ecclesiastical sphere as 
well, and the cathednd clergy gained the leading part in elections, other 
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ckrks dropping off, and later on leading abbots appearing Among lay- 
men a like process took place* and the populace* more particularly, 
a3 m ant ceased to appear in the election- Thus* in place of election by 
clergy and laity, we have a process in which the cathedral clergy, the lay 
vasstib of the see, and the leading nobles of the diocese* alone appear- 
We ran trace a varied grow th, m which the elements most concerned and 
most insistent eventually gained fixed and customary rights ] - 

But the more or less customary right* gained in this process were soon 
encroached upon by the crown. The king had a special interest in the 
bishops: they were his spiritual advisers, a function more or less important. 
But they were largely used by him for other purposes. La Germany they 
were given civil duties, which did not seem so alien to their office when 
the general conception was that of one general Christian society inside 
which churchman and layman worked for common Christian ends*. To 
gain their help and to raise them in comparison with the lay nobility, it 
was worth while, quite upirt from piety and religious reasons to enrich 
their secs, and even to heap secular offices upon then), Ecck^iastiad 
nobles were always a useful count or poise to secular nobles; as a rule they 
were better trained for official duties, the Church had reason to remember 
gratefully past services rendered to it by kings, and it had always stood 
for social unity and larger fields of administration. In France, where the 
authority of the king did nut cover a large territory 3 , the greater vassals 
gained the same power for their own land*, Popular election, even iU 
ivmkeucd form, tended to disappear. Ancient and repeated ctiiion* 
might Assert election by clergy and laity, but those of them who kept 
their voice did so rather as surviving representatives of smaller chtssea 
Hutu as individuals. More and more the ctuipters alune appeared for tlie 
dergy imd the Church; mure and more the king or a great feudal kid 
came to appoint. By the middle of the eleventh century the old style of 
election had disappeared in France, and the bishopric was treated 
as a fief. 

In Germany the bishop, although for the most part men of high 
character, were often supporters of the crown and the mainstay of its 
administration; when a bishop ur a great abbot died, Lhe chapter and 
the great laymen of the diocese sent deputies to the court, and after a 
consultation with them* in which they might or might not .suggest a 
choice, the king filled up the office. For England such evidence os we 
have points to selection by the king, although his choice was declared in 

* r Jlie hi|K?e of popular election was furthered hy canon in of La!>die&a (SJKJ4?) T 
which forbade election by a mob. The canon, which vb* sometime held to forbid 
any vote* to the populace, was copied into Guiltenu coffee and the Forged Decretals, 
and had much effect. Leo [ said: cteziia dehcorumi erpeiitio p!ete*i Stephan VI: 

mrrrdtiiuni ^ ippti at ft jvith* popuii tMtiW. 

3 The Capo tins only disposed of Rhetnis, Sens, Tuurs, liourges, and, until it 
to G&rmany p Lynoj. 
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the Witan, when; both laymen and churchmen were present. In all these 
lands, the decisive voice, indeed the real appoint men t itself, lay with 
the king; the part played by others was small and varying. To the 
Church remained, however, the safeguard of consecration by the 
metropolitan and bishop; to tlie diocese itself the local ceremony of 
mldiruiictneirt 

Fur parochial clergy mid priihfts tlic history is idU fih the satnt I d t he 
central countries of Europe the missionary tb e Chmeh had long 

pitted away* alt ho ugh in newer lauds varying traces, or more than trace*. 
of it tenulned. In most case* the cathedral church had been the mission 
centra;, and from it the Church had spread. Of the early stages we know 
but littlQ^ but there were many churches* serving a parish, which the 
lmndowwr had builL, and in such cases he usually appointed the parish 
priest. The right of approval lay with the bishop, who gave the spiritual 
charge. But more and more the oflice came to be treated as private pro¬ 
perty, and in some cases was even bought and sold. The patron—for here 
we come to the origin of patronage* a Held tangled and not yet fully 
worked—was the landowner, who looked on the parish priest as a vassal, 
and on the church its a possession. For the parish as for the diocese distinct 
mid even hostile conceptions were thus at work, A fit person for the 
spiritual work was needed; to sec to this was the duty and indeed the 
purpose of the Church, It could be tet safeguarded by a choice from 
above, and in early days a missionary bishop had seen to it But when 
n parish church was held to be private property, a totally new con¬ 
ception came into conflict with the ecclesiastical conception. ^Ve have 
a history which can be traced! although with some unsettled con¬ 
troversy 1 . 

The legislation of the Eastern Em pi re, following that of Constantine 
the Great, allowed churches to be private property, and forbade their 
alienation, but it also safeguarded the claims of the Chordi to secure 
the proper use of the building, and adequate provision for the priest 
attached to it. Justinian (546) gave the founder of a church and his 
successors the right to present a candidate for due examination by the 
bishop. 

In the West this was also recognised by a law of a.i>. and the 
priest serving the church was, at least sometimes, chosen by the 
parishioners* It was well to encourage private generosity, but it soon 
became necessary to safeguard the control of the bishop, and Gelurius I 
(492^496)* an active legislator* restricted the rights of the founders of 

i In the early Christian Roman hkuplre, although private property m churches 
wits ad mi Lied, the restrictive rights of tlie bishop prevented nay evil urging. For 
the V^est the Dilating evidence is scantier tliiUi for the EatL Tl& origin of lb 
* “ private churched (fr%BLikireWn) anil of appropriation is regarded by State a* 
buod on early Teutonic custom, t*y ImWs de la Tour as due to a proem of 
encroachment 
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Early stage# of lay patronage 


churches arid attempted 1 to make pap] consent necessary for consecration; 
in this way the Pope might make sure of ample provision for the 
maintenance of the Church* This dearly recognised the two opposed 
rights, those of the Church and of the lay founder, but became a dead 
letter, Legislation under Charles the Great also recognised the private 
ownership; the Council of Frankfort (7!)4) allowed churches built by 
freemen to be given away or sold, but only on condition that they were 
not destroy id and that worship was performed. The Council at Home in 
A.B. H26 had to deal aa no uncommon ease with churches which the 
patrons had let fall into ruin; priests were to be placed there and main¬ 
tained. The Synod of Trosily (1)09) condemned the charges levied by 
laymen upon priests they appointed; tithe** w r ere to lie exempted from 
such rapacity. The elaboration with which (canon i>) relations of patrons 
Mid parish priests arc prescribed shews that great difficulties and abuse* 
had arisen. But the steady growth of feudal ism* and the growing 
inefficiency of bishops, intenrilkd all these evils. From the ninth century 
onward the leading principles become blurred. Pnidentius of Troyes 
{ofr. SGI) and Hincuiar of Laon led a movement against these private 
churches, insisting that at conaecraHon they should be handed over to the 
Church. Charles the Bald and the great canonist Hint 1 mar of Hhelms 
took a different view; the latter wished to remove the abuses but to allow 
the principle of private churches. Patronage in its later sense (the term 
itself dates from the eighth century) was in an early stage of growth; 
abuses were so rife that principle* seemed likely to be lost. Simony grew' 
to an astonishing height, mid it was only after a long struggle was over 
that Alexander HE (1159-11 Si) established a clear and coherent system, 
which is the basis of Church law to-day. 

When we come tu the eleventh century, we find that in parish churches, 
built by a landowner, Ehe priest was usually appointed by him; thus the 
right of property and local interests w'ere recognised. But the actual 
power of laymen combined w ith the carelessness of many hiHho{)S to make 
encroachment easy; there was a tendency to treat all churches as on the 
same footing, and the right of approving the appointment w hich belonged 
to the bishop, mul which was meant to secure spiritual efficiency, tended 
to disapjjeiii. More and more parish churches were treated as merely 
private property, and in many cases were bought and Hold. The patron 
treated the priest as his vassal and often levied charges upon him. 
Moreover, open violence, not cloaked by any claim to right, was common. 
There were parishes in which a bishop had built a church, either as 
part of the original mission machinery of the Church or on lands be¬ 
longing to the see. But sees were extensively robbed and some of these 
churches too fell into lay hands. There were probably also cases in which 
the parishioners themselves had elected their priest, but, with the growth 

1 Writing to ibe Bub up* of Lucan in, BfulH, ami Sicily. Jaffc-Luweijfrid 

1 taperta. No. 63& 
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of feudal uniformity, here too the by landowner came to nominate. The 
tenth and eleventh centuries give m the final stage—of usurpation or 
corruption—in which the principle of private ownership was supreme, and 
the spiritual consideration^ typified by episcopal control, were lost, 
almost or even utterly ; and with Lay ownership in a feudal age, simony* 
the sale of prcqierty which was no longer regarded as belonging to a 
religious administration, became almost the rule. 

Where the king had the power to till vacant bishoprics, simony was 
easy and in a feudal age natural- Kings were in constant need of money, 
and poverty was a hard task-master* Some of the German kings hod 
really eared for the Church, and saw to the appointment of fit men* hut 
others like Conrad II made gain of the transaction; it was only too easy 
to pa&i from the ordinary gift, although some conscientious bishops 
refused even that, to unblushing purchase. In France simony was 
especially rife. Philip I £10(50—1108) dismissed one cimdidnte for a see 
because his power was smaller than a rival's, but he gave the disappointed 
clerk some words of cheer: ‘'Let me make my profit out of him; then you 
can try to get him degraded for simony, and afterwards we can see about 
satisfying you/ Purchase of sees became u recognised thing: a tainted 
bishop infected liis Hock and often sold ordinations; so the disease spread 
until, as saddened reformers said, Simon Magus possessed the Church, 

It must not be supposed that this result was reached without protest. 
Old Church laws though forgotten could be appealed to, and councils 
were the fitting place for protest, ns bishop!* were the proper people to 
make it* Unhappily, councils were becoming rarer and many bishops 
were careless of their office. Nevertheless, at Ingelheim (948) laymen 
were forbidden to histal a jhlHhIi priest or to expel him without the 
bishop's leave; at Augsburg (353) laymen were forbidden to expel a 
priest from a church canonically committed to him or to replace him by 
another. At the important Synod of Seligenstudt (1033) it was decreed 
that no layman should give his church to any priest without the consent 
of the bishop, to whom the candidate was to be sent for proof ol age, 
knowledge* and piety sufficient to qualify him for the charge of God's 
people. The equally important Synod of llourges (1031 ) decreed that no 
layman should hold the laud fjtudirm) of ft priest in place of a priest, and 
no lav man ought to place a priest in a church, since the bishop alone 
could bestow the cure of souls in every parish. The same synod, it may 
be noted, forbade a bishop to receive fees for ordination, and also forbade 
priests to charge fees for baptism, penance, or burial, although free gifts 
were allowed 1 . In England law's betray the same evils : a fine wos to be 

1 Earlier «um el Li also spoke of Uk? same evil uf lay eacrcwthmeurte: nt Trosly 
near Hhchn* fDOU), laymen wore forbidden to use the tithes of their churthe* For 
their dogs nr coueubtiiea, Tim earlier ami reformEn^ Council of ftlayeace (KftB) 
decreed that the feuuder uf a church should miLniet its pos^c=aiotiB lo the bishop. 
So f too, at Puvia (lure). 
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Evils in ike episcopate* Simmy 


levied for making merchandise nf fi church*, and again no in nit was to 
bring a church into servitude nor unrighteously make merchandise of it, 
nor turn out a church-thegn without the bishop's leave 1 . 

It was significant that against abuses appeal was thus being made 
to oJder decrees reiterated or enlarged by sporadic councils. And the 
growth of religious revival £n time resulted in a feeling of deeper 
obligation to Canon Law, and a stronger sense of corporate life. Hut it 
was the duty of the bishops to enforce upon their subject* Hie duty 
of obedience. In doing this, they had often in the past been helped by 
righteous kings and courageous Popes. But now for the needed reforms 
to be effectivdy enforced it needed a sound episcopate, backed up by 
conscientious kings and Popes. Only so could the inspiration of religion, 
which was breathing in ninny tjuarlerc, become coherent in constitutional 
action. When king and Pope in fellowship turned to reform, an 
episcopate^ aroused to a sense of duty, ought become effective. 

But the episcopate itself was corrupt, bod in itself, moving in a bad 
serial atmosphere, and largely used for regal polities. Two of the great 
Lorraine reformers, William of Dijon (96^-1031) and Richard of 
St Vanned (oi. 1046 h sharply criticised the prelates of their day: "They 
were preachers who did not preach; they were shepherd* who lived as 
hirelings.* 1 Everywhere one could see glaring infamies* Guifred of 
Cefdagne became Archbishop of Narbonne (1 DIG-1079) when only ten 
years old, 190,000 *olidi being paid on his behalf. His episcopate was 
dUastmua: he sold nearly everything belonging to his cathedral and his 
see; he oppressed his clergy but lie provided for his family; for a 
brother he bought the see of Urgel through the sole of the holy vessels 
and plate throughout his diocese. In the Midi such abuses were specially 
prevalent In 1038 two viscounts sold the see of Albi, while it was 
occupied, and confirmed the sale by a written contract But even over 
the Midi the reforming zeal of Holiimrd of Lyons had much effect: 
Lyons belonged to Burgundy, and Burgundy under Conrad II became 
German. Ilalinnnd had been Abbot of St lie my at Dijon, and was a reformer 
of the Cliunac type; at Borne, whither he made many pilgrimages, he 
was well known and so popular tliat the Romans sought him a* Pope on 
the death of Dmnasufl IL One bishop, of the ducal house of Gascony, is 
sdd to have held eight secs which he disposed of by will The table* of 
the money-changer* were not only brought into the temple, but grouped 
round the altar itself. Gcrbert (Sylvester li), who had seen many lauds 
and knew r something of the past, Spoke strongly against the many-headed 
and elusive simony. A bishop might sav, "I gave gold and 1 received the 
episcopate; bul yet I do not tear to receive it hick if I behave as I should. 

s Law* of Xarthvmbrmfi chap, SO (?95Q). Johmon, Kngiith Camm, 

p. m 

s Synod of Eanham (lOOOj, chap. 0, Johnson, p. 485. The thriving *>f a ceori 
iududeu hi* possesion of a cburtli. Stahl*, ticket Charter* (ed Daviaj, p. 
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I ordain a priest and I receive gold; I make a deacon and I receive a 
heap of silver....Behold the gold which I gave I have once ruore un- 
lessened in my purse.™ 1 

Sylvester II held simony to 1>e the greatest evil in the Church, Most 
reformers* however* attacked the evil morals of the clergy* and their 
attack was justified. But strict morality and asceticism went hand in 
hand, and the complicated evils of the day gave fresh strength to the »eal 
for monasticism and the demand for clerical celibacy. The spirit of 
asceticism Imd in the past done much to deepen piety and the sense of 
personal responsibility* even if teaching by strong example has its dangers 
as well as saccesses, In the West more than in the East the conversion of 
new races hud been: due to monks, and now the strength of reformation 
lay in monastieism. The enforcement of clerical celibacy seemed an easy, 
if not the only* re medy for the diseases of l he day. In primitive til lies 
married priests were common * even if we do not find cases of marriage 
after ordination* hut the reverence for viigmity^ enhanced by monastics m, 
tamed the stream of opinion against them. At Nicoea the assembled 
Fathers* while forbidding a priest to have a woman, other than wife or 
sister* living in his house* had refrained* largely because of the protest of 
Paphiuitius* from enforcing celiliacy* lint the Council* of Aneyra and 
Neoc&esareft (both in 314J had legislated on the point* although with 
Millie reserve* The former allowed deacons* who al ordination affirmed 
their intention to marry* to do so, but otherwise they were degraded* 'Hie 
latter decreed that a priest marrying after ordination should he degraded* 
while a fornicator or adulterer should be more severely punished. The 
Council of Elvira (c. 305), which dealt so generally and largely with 
sexual sins* shut out from <-omm union an adulterous bishop* priest, or 
deacon; it ordered all bishops* pricsta, deacons* and other clerks* to 
abstain from conjugal intercourse* This was the first general enactment 
of the kind and it was Western. As time went on* the divergence between 
the more conservative East and the newer West* with its changing condi¬ 
tions and rules* became more marked. In the East things moved towards 
its present ride, which allow* priest** deacons* zusd sub-deacons* married 
before ordination* to Jive freely with their wives {Quintisext m Trullo * 
ln4d 6SQ t promulgated 091); bishops however* w ere to live in separation 
from their wives. Second uuirriivgcs which were always treated as a 
different matter* were forbidden. The present rule is for parish priest* to 
be married* while bishops* chosen from regulars* are unmarried. The 
West* mi the other hand* moved* to begin with* first by legislation and 
then* more slowly* by practice* towards uniform celibacy. 

Councils at Carthage (390* 398* and 419), at Agde (506)* Toledo 
(531)* and Orleans (538)* enjoined strict continence upon married clerks 

1 See Saltet, Lc* RtvrdmaUont, Parts, I007~on L-ietlleut work—for the uat lire and 
content ofslmoa y iu the tenth nod eleventh Mtttries, p|i h 173ciqq,; he quotes ilerhert* 
Ite iftfhrniatittne rpimiparum , Mfk CEXXlFj cul, 174; Ollem, Op* Ocrbcrti? p. ^75. 
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from sub-deacons upwards. Si rictus (884^398), by what is commonly 
recfeoncd the first Decretal (385)* and Innocent I (402-419) pronounced 
strongly against clerical marriage. Henceforth succeeding Topes plainly 
enunciated the Roman law* There wits so much clerical immorality its 
Africa, in spite of the great name and strict teaching of St Augustine, 
and dsewlicre, that the populace generally preferred a celibate clergy. 
Ecclesiastical authorities took the same line* and I*eo I extended the 
strict law to suh-deaeons. The Tlieodosian Cede pronounced the children 
of clergy illegitimate* arid so the reformers of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries could appeal to much support. Nevertheless, there were both 
districts and peri<xb in which custom accorded badly with the declared 
law* and the confusion made by reformers between marriages they did not 
accept and concubinage which opinion, no less than law* condemned 
makes the evidence sometimes hand to interpret. St Boniface dealt 
firmly with incontinent priests, arid on the whole, although here popular 
feeling was not with him, he was successful both in Australia and 
Nerastm* Hie eighth and ninth centuries saw the struggle between law r 
aud custom continuing with varying fortune. Custom became laser under 
the later Carolingiana than under Charlemagne, who had set for others a 
standard he never dreamt of for himself; I line mar, who was an advocate 
of strictness gives claiioratc directions for proper procedure against 
offend mg derks, and it h dear that the clergy proved hard either to 
convince ur to rub* By the end of the ninth century, am id prevalent 
disorder, clerical celibacy became less general, and the laws in its favour 
were frequently and openly ignored. It ms easy, as Pebigitw II (578- 
590), in giving dispensation for a special case, iind confessed, to find 
mum in the laxity uf the age. So loo St Boniface had found it 
necessary to restore offenders after penance, for otherwise there would be 
none to fxxy mass, Italy was the most difficult country to deal with, and 
Itntherius of Verona says that the enforcement of the laws, which 
he not only accepted but strongly approved, would have left only boys in 
the Church, It was, he held, a war of canons against custom, By about 
the beginning of the eleventh century celibacy was uucuminoTn and the 
lawk enforcing it almost obsolete. But they began to gain greater force 
a.** churchmen turned more to legal studies and os the pressure of abuses 
grew stronger. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries had special reason for enforcing 
celibacy and disliking clerical families. Married priests, like laymen, 
wished to enrich their children and strove to hand on their benefices 
to them. Hereditary bishops, hereditary priests, w r cre a danger 1 : there 
was much alienation of clerical property; thus the arguments urged so 
repeatedly in favour of cditucy were rein forced. Bishops, and not only 

1 At±i> of V creel Ij (from link* cleri cal rnarriaffe and alicuatkon uf church 
property together, putting the latter ia a anus? of aba*. Th? cawe is well pqt by 
Namdof, vi t 187 (Eng. tmus.}iad Floury, lik. lv, <l 
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those who held secular jurisdiction, thought and acted as laymen, and 
like lavmen strove to found dynasties, firmly seated and richly endowed. 
Parish priests copied them on a humbler scale. Hence the denial of 
ordination to sons of clerks is frequent in conciliar legislation. 

One attempt at reform of the secular clergy, which had special impor¬ 
tance in England, needs notice. This was the institution of canons, 
which lias a long and varied history. The germ of the later chapter 
appear at a very early date in cathedral*, certainly in the sixth century; 
a staff of clergy was needed both for ordinary mission w ork and for dis¬ 
tribution of alms. But poverty often* as with monasteries later on, led to 
careless and disordered life. Chrodegnng of Metz {ob, 766X the pious 
founder of Gorzc, near his city, and of Lorsch, set up, after a Benedictine 
model, ft rule for his cathedral clergy: there wns to he a com man life, 
although private property was permitted; a synod under T-ouis the Pious 
at Ais-la-Clizi]>elle (SIT) elaborated it and it was widely applied. Hie 
Ideal was high, and although inspired by the asceticism which produced 
mminstSeisin* it paid regard to the special tasks of seculars; it infused 
a new moral and intellectual life into the clergy at the centre of the 
diocese, and education was specially eared for. So excellent an example 
was noon copied by other large churches, and the system spread widely. 
In its original form it was not destined to live long: decay begun at 
Cologne with the surrender of the common administration of fund*; 
Gunther* the archbishop, yielded to the wish for more individual free¬ 
dom, and his successor Williljert in a synod (873) confirmed his changes 1 * * * 5 . 
After thin the institution of prebends (benefices assigned to a canon) grew, 
and each canon held a prebend and lived apart. "lids private control of 
their income, and their surrender of a com men life, liegan ft long process 
of decay. But variations of the original form, which itself had utilised 
much older growths, appeared largely and widely in history, BroHa rliood 
and the sympathy of a common life furthered diligence and deration. 

In councils of the tenth and eleventh centuries, clerical celibacy and 
simony are repeatedly spoken of + With few exceptions 1 , all welUwishers 
of reform, whether lay or clerical* desired to enforce celibacy, although 

1 At ihe Roman Connell of IIHildebrand spoke against the laxity of the 
system P especially Rfc permi^ion of private property anti ita liberality a& to fare 
(Million, ASB, nml Hofele-Leck-re^ pp. 1177-8, with references there). In 1071 

Hildebrand, as Gregory V\l ? put oat si Rule for c^nris(Hefde-L*dercq, v, p, 94 n.^ 

Duchesne, Lib. i, cumin); it mm wrongly asorilked to Gregory IV, See Dom 

Morin, R.Ren+ 1LKU, win, pp. 177 -iHiJ. Hildebrand^ Rule breaks ulf short in 
Lite MW., and the abb rev union mn. for tanosi^prua led to its being attributed to 
mistical history (raiirnd*). 

5 Ulrich fUdadrich) of Augsburg (920-073) was, perhaps, an exception. So later on 
wa* Cunitart of Turin, himself n celibate whose clerks reached a high standard of 
life; he permitted them lo marry, for which Peter Damian reproved him. Roth 
these prelates were earnest reformer*. Lhunifln tried to get A(lfliide > KegOIlt nf 
Piedmont and Savoy, to enforce lib policy agaiivt Ctmfiwt 
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some thought circumstances compelled lastly in applying the law. Thus 
in France the Council of Poitiers (1000) forbade priests and deacons to 
live with women, under pain of degradation and excommunication. The 
Council of Dourgre (10$1), while making the same decrees (repeated at 
Limoges the same year), went further by ordering all suh-deuoons to 
promise at ordination to keep neither wife nor mistress. This promise 
resembles the attempt of Guurino of Modena 1 * 3 a little earlier to refuse 
benefices to any clerk who would not swear to observe celibacy. In Ger¬ 
many the largely-attended Council of Augsburg (952) forbade marriage 
to ecclesiastics, including sub-deacons; the reason assigned was their 
handling the divine mysteries, and with German respect for Canon Law 
appeal was made to the decrees of many councils in the past. Under 
Henry III the prohibitions were better observed, not only through the 
support of the Emperor, but because collections of Canons, especially 
that by Burehard of Worms ( Iktrditm, lietween 1009 and 1012), were 
becoming known and gaining authority>, The statement of principles, 
especially from the past, as against the practice of the day was becoming 
coherent. But the Papacy, w hich had so repeatedly declared for celibacy, 
was not in a state to interfere authoritatively. Thus we come to the 
rpiestiun of reform at Rome. The movement for reform needed authority 
anti coherence, which were to be supplied from Rome. But first of all 
Reform had to capture Home itself. 

At Rome a bid ecclesiastical atmosphere was darkened by political 
troubles and not lightened by religious enthusiasm. There as elsewhere 
local families were striving for local power; the nobility, with scats out¬ 
side, was very disorderly and made the city itself tumultuous and unsafe. 
The Crescentii, so long and so darkly connected with papal history, had 
lands in the Sabina and around Farfa, and although with lessening 
influence in the city itself they stood for the traditions of civic indepen 
deuce, overshadowed, it is true, by the mostly distent jmwer or the Saxon 
Emperors. Nearer home they wore confronted by the growing power of 
the Counts ofTusculum 1 , to whose family Gregory, the navel prefect under 
Otto I II, had belonged ; they naturally, although for their own purpose, 
followed a German policy. Either of these houses might have founded 
ut Rome a feudal dynasty such as rose elsewhere, and each seemed at 
times likely to do so. But in a city where Pope and Emperor were just 
strong enough to check feudal growth, although not strong enough to 

1 This tendency tn enforce celibacy on seculars hy an oath might ham Jed to n 
general policy, hut was not followed. It was an obligation underetuod to be inherent 

in I hi? priestJy office. 

3 Kim-liard on «Ubftcnr and lay interference, the conflict between ole] 

0111003 mm later *u§tems. He copies the former, hut accepts the litter, nm\ nUowia 
fur them. 

1 For a discussion of their genealogy *e® R, L. Pwile, Iktwliri IX and firtMn VI 
[reprinted from I'rnctedbiyi q/ liriiiih Xmittm#, vm), pp. 31 *qq. 
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impose continuous order, the disorderly stage, the almost anarchy, of 
early feudalism lingered long. 

When Sergiu* IV (1009-1012)Boccaporco * son of n Roman shoe¬ 
maker and Bishop of Albano, died soon after John Crcscentiux, the 
rival house* produced rival Popes: Gregorys supported by the Creseentii, 
and the Cardinal Theuphyhict, son of Gregory of Tusculmn. Henry II of 
Germany, hampered by opposition from Lombard nobles and faced by 
King Arduin, had watched Italian politics from afar, and the disputed 
election gave him an opening. Home was divided. Theophylact had 
seized the L/tteran, hut could not maintain Idmself there; Gregory fled, 
even from Italy, and (Christmas 1012) appeared in Henry's court at 
Pohlde as a suppliant in papal robes, Henry cautiously promised 
enquiry,but significantly took the papal crazier into his own keeping, just 
as he might have done for a German bishopric. He Iind, however, partly 
recognised Theophylact, and liad indeed sent to gain from him a 
confirmation of privileges for his beloved Bamberg 1 * 3 : a decision in 
Theophvlacts favour was therefore natural Henry soon appeared in 
Italy (February 1013); his arrival put Avduin in the shade* Theophylact* 
with the help of bis family, bad established himself, and it was he who, 
as Benedict VIII, crowned Henry and Cuncgunda (14 February I0I4) L 
The royal pair were received by a solemn procession, and sis bearded 
and sis beardless Senator* bearing wands walked "mystically* before 
them. The pious Emperor dedicated his former kingly crown to St Peter, 
but the imperial orb bearing a cross was sent to Clnny* Benedict VIII 
was supported now by the imperial arm, and in Germany Ids ecclesiastical 
power was freely used; lie and the Emperor worked together on lines ol 
Church reform, even if their motives differed* 

Benedict VI11 (10] 2-10h!4) pro veil an efficient administrator, faced bv 
the constant Saracen peril, and wisely kept on good terms with Henry JI r 
Although be was first of all a warrior and an administrator 1 , lie also 
appear*, probably under the influence of the Emperor, as a Church 
reformer. A Council was held at Pavia (IQ]S)\ where the ]\>[>e made 
an impressive speech, which, it is suggested, may have been the work of 
Leo of Vcreclli* on Llie evils of the day, denouncing specially clerical 

1 For the foundation of Bamberg see Hefele-Leolertq, Lbm Condi#* f iv f pp, £K>£l 

; Il.iuck, eg. cwr. m, p. 41B* anil tiieaehm-ht, rteuttetyr Kui*?rzcit f pp, -Vi sqq. 
The missionary importance? as weU ha the LCtlwiaaticaJ intereet, of the new h*o arui 
die dispute* about it should bo noted* Fur tlm Oinrrb policy of Henry II Sft? 
tttpm, Vol iii+ pp, 231 &iiq. 

3 A more favourable view of him h summarised in HefeJe-Jierkrcq, it, p. 014. 
£o K. Nttracb^ 6WA. dtisdeuttthm Voike&j Leipek, IBB&j r p pp L 392 Lja the 

*amp 

3 TN lint* of thi& Council i& disputed* 1022 wa,* accepted until Gicaohnectit 
*ij|*£e*te4 101B (sp/k df. u f p. 130, and note 023-4). Also ITauck (who prefers 1022), 
op. dL in, p. 523, n. 2. The earlier date seem* a little more prokible. Ju VoL m 
Mupm r p r the date 1022 te accepted. 
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The Emperor Henry 11 


concubinage and simony. Hi* starting point was a wish to protect 
Church property from alienation to priestly families, a consideration 
likely to weigh with a statesmanlike administrator, although Henry It 
might have had a more spiritual concern. By the decrees of the Council, 
marriage and concubinage were forbidden to priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons, indeed to any clerk. Bishops not enforcing this were to Ire 
deposed. The children of clerks were to lw the property of the Church. 
In the Council the initiative of the Pope seem* to have been strong. 
The Emperor gave tins decrees the force of law, and a Council at Goslar 
(1019) repeated them. Italy and Germany were working ns one. 

There was little difference between the ecclesiastical powers of Henry 
in Italy and in Germany, He knew his strength and did not shrink 
from using it. Before hi* imperial coronation he held a synod at Ravenna 
(January 1014) where he practically decreet! by the advice of the bishops; 
for Ravenna he had named os archbishop hi* half-brother Arnold, who 
was opposed by a popularly-supported rival Adalbert. This probably 
canonical prolate was deposed, and after Henry's coronation a Homan 
synod approved tile judgment, although it did obtain for the victim the 
compensation of a smaller see. Decrees against simonist ordination* and 
the alienation through pledges of Church lands were also passed, ami 
published by the Emperor. A liturgical difference between Roman and 
German use in the mo** was even decided in favour of the latter. So 
far did German influence prevail. 

The reforming tendencies of the German Church found fall expression 
at the Synod of Seligenstndt (IS August 1023), In 1021 a young 
imperial chaplain Aribo had been made Archbishop of Mnyence; and he 
aimed at giving the German Church not only a tetter spirit hut a more 
coherent discipline. In the preamble to the canon*, Aril mi states the aim 
of himself and his suffragans, among whom was Burt-hard of Worms 
(Bishop 1000-1025): it was to establish uniformity in wotship, discipline, 
and ecclesiastical morals. The twenty canons regulated fasting, some 
points of clerical observance, observance of marriage, in which the 
canonical and not the civil reckoning of degrees of kinship wan to hold 1 ; 
lay patrons were forbidden to fill vacancies without the approval and' 
assent of the bishop; no one was to go to Rome for judgment) 
without leave of his bishop, and no otie subjected to penance was to go 
to Rome in tile hope of a lighter punishment. This legislation was 
iuspircd by the reforming spirit of the German Church, due not only to 
the saintly Emperor but to ninny ecclesiastics of all ranks, with whom 
religion was a real thing; and for the furtherance of this the regulations 
of the Church were to te obeyed. 'Die Canon Law, now always including 
the Forged Decretals, involved rwjiect to papal authority, but Aribo 

1 The ciril law reckoned brother* and sister* a* in the Ant degree; the canonical 
Iaw was now rurkoEiiiiff coo*iiUf-^i?jm?Ln ai such. 
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and his suffragans lui^l stress also upon the rights of metropolitans 
and h[shops in the national Church* which gave them not only 
much power for good but the machinery for welding the nation to¬ 
gether. 

til June IG24 Benedict VIII died and was followed by his brother 
Human Lis the Senator, who became John XIX; his election* which w m 
tainted hy bribery and force, was soon followed by the death of the 
Emperor {13 July 1024), The new monarch, Conrad It* was supported 
by the German adherents in Italy and especially by the Archbishop 
Aribert of Milan* u city always important in imperial politics. Both he 
and John XIX were ready to give CWiml the crowns which it was theirs 
to bestow* So in 1020 lie came to Italy; and he and bis. wife Cmela were 
crowned in St Peter's (00 March 1087). Then, after passing to South 
Italy* he slowly returned home* leaving John X IX to continue a papacy, 
inglorious and void of reform, until his death in January 1062. Under 
him old abuses revived, and so the state of things at Home grew worse, 
while in Germany, although Conrad II (1024-1030) was very different 
from Henry II sn Church affairs the party of reform was gaining 
strength. 

With the election of Benedict IX* formerly Theophylact, son of 
Alberre of Tuscidum* brother of a younger Roiniuuis the Consul, and 
nephew of Benedict VIII and .John XIX, papal history reached a crisis, 
dilhcult enough in itself, and distorted, even at the time* by varying 
account*. According to the ordinary story, Benedict IX was only twelve 
years old at his election, hut os he grew older he grew also in debauchery, 
until even the Humans, usually patient of papal scandal* became restive; 
then at length the Emperor Henry 111 had to come to restore decency 
and order at the centre of Western Christendom. But there is reason to 
doubt something of the story. That Benedict was only twelve years old 
at his accession rests on the confused statement of R-odulf Glaber; there 
is reason to suppaj^e he was older. The description nf bis depravity 
becomes more highly coloured as years go by and the controversies of 
Pope and Emperor distort the past. But there is enough to shew that os 
a man he was profligate and bad* os a Pope unworth v arid ineffective. 
It woo, however, rather the events of his pipaey, singular and significant, 
than his character* that made the crisis. He was the last of a series of 
wh&t we may call dynastic Popes* rarely pious ami often bad; after him 
there comes a school of reformed and reformers. 

Conrad II differed much in Church matters from Henry II. It h true 
that he kept the feasts of the Church with Kiting regularity and splendour 
and that he also was a li brother" of some niojia^terics. But his aims were 
purely secular, and the fanner imperial regard for learning and piety was 
not kept up. Some of his bishops* like Tbietmar of Hildeshcim* were 
ignorant; others, like Rcghdmrd of Liege and Ulrich of Basle, Imd 
openly bought their sees* and not all of them* like Hegiiihard, sought 
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The Emperor Conrad II 


absolution at Rome, Upon monasteries the king's hand was heavy: 
he dealt very freely with their po^esrions, sometimes forcing them to give 
lands as Bel's to hi* friends, sometimes even granting the royal abbeys 
then]selves as such. Thus the royal power worked harmfully cur* at any 
mte > not favourably for tile Church \ and bishops or abbots eager for 
reform wild no longer reckon upon kingly help. It is true that Foppo 
of Stablo enjoyed royal favour, but other ecclesiastics who, like Aribo of 
Mayenee, had supported Conrad at his accession* received snial) en¬ 
couragement Conrad's marriage with Gisda trespassed on the Church’s 
rule of affinity* and the queen’s interest in ecclesiastical appointments, by 
which her friends and relatives gained* did not take away the reproach; 
but she favoured reformers* especially the Cluninca, whose influence in 
Burgundy was useful 

A change in imperial policy then coincided with a change in Popes, 
Benedict VIII may have been inspired by Henry II, but John XIX was 
a tool of Conrad* For instance, he had to reverse a former decision* 
by which the Patriarch of Gnu in had been made independent of his 
brother of Aquilcia. Foppo of Aquilcia was a German and natural I v an 
adherent of Conrad; everyone knew why the decision, was changed 1 , 
it was even more .significant that tlie Emperor s|nike formally of the 
decree of the faithful of the real in, “of the Pope John, of the venerable 
patriarch Poppo, and others.*" It was thus made dear that, whether for 
reform or otherwise, the Pope was regarded by the Emperor exactly as 
wetc Hie higher German prelates. They were all in his realm and there¬ 
fore in his hands. Here he anticipated a ruler otherwise very diflereutly- 
tm'nded, Henry III. 

Benedict IX 3 could be treated with even less resijiect than John XIX. 
It is true that he held synods (1036 and 10S8) P that he made the Homan 
Bishop of Silva Candida bilSpthecariws (or head of the Chancery) In 
succor ion to Pilgrim of Cologne. But in 1038 he excommunicated 
Aribert of Milan, who was giving trouble to Conrad. To the Emperor 
he was so far acceptable* hut in Rome where faction lingered on he hod 
trouble. Once (at a date uncertain) the citizens tried to assassinate him 
at the altar itself. Later (1044) a rebellion w as more successful; he and 
his brother were driven from the city* although they were able to hold 

1 Soe tupm, Vol. iu 3 p. 27 L 

1 Ths lurid eat, 1042, m which Popp* entered 4Jradu by Fowe* burning 
and destroying ch Urdus* imd hauacs slaughtering mid ravaging, iHustotea wliat 
SMOfl b hb ops of tbf day were and did. The story of Ibis revived quarrel between, 
tiralo and Agnileuk is well told by F. U. Hodgson, Earfy Mttory qf Venice, London, 
I1W1, pp. J!Jti-£PG Sqip; also lap™, Vol. IV* pp, 407-& The quarrel, which *m 
old ccclefihut] rally> h*A now a twofold cotinexioa with Venetian and tSeriiuui poLiUca 

3 On the difficult chronology of Benedict’* papacy «*e It L. Poole, Benedtet IX 
and Gregory VI {Priding* of the 1hiHrh Academy, mt), For the chronology 
of, and authoring for, the Italian journey of Henry III, Steindertf, Jahrbtiehtrr Xj 
dfiitirhtfn Etichet tinier ileinrirh Iil r i f pj*. 4M-5I0. 
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the Trastcvere. Then -John, Bishop of Sabina, was elected Pope, taking 
the name of Sylvester IIL Again we hear of bribery, but as John's see 
was in the territory of the Crescent]], we may suppose that this rival 
house was concerned in this attack upon the Tu.^cul&ns; in fifty days 
the latter, helped by Count Gerani of Gateria, drove out Sylvester^ 
party, amd he returned to his former see + Then afterwards Benedict 
withdrew from the Papacy in favour of his godfather, John Gratian, 
Archpriest of St John at the Latin Gale, who took the name of 
Gregory VL The new Pope belonged to the party of reform; he was a 
man of high character, but his election had been stained by simony, for 
Benedict, even if he were leaij of his office and of the Romans* and 
longed* according to Bunifco^ curious bile, for marriage, hod been bought 
out by the promise of the income sent from England as Peters Pence, 
The cliange of Popes* however* was welcomed by the reformers, and 
Peter Damian in particular hailed Gregory as the dove bearing the olive- 
branch to the ark. Even more significant for the future was Gregorys 
association with the young Hildebrand; both were probably connected 
with the wealthy family of Benedict the Christian 1 , There was a 
simplicity in Gregory's character which, in a hud Society calling fondly for 
reform, led him tu do evil that good might come. For nearly two years 
he remained Pope, but reform still tarried. 

Attention ha* been too often concentrated on the profligacy of 
Benedict IX, which in its more lurid colours dunes so prominently in 
later accounts, \A r ltat is remarkable, however, is the corruption, not of 
a dngle man, even of ft single Pope, but of the whole Roman society. 
Powerful family interests maintained it; the imperial power might 
counterbalance them, mid, ns we have seen* the Papacy had been lately 
treated much ns n German bishopric, In the Empire itself them had 
been a change; Conrad II had died {4 June 1039), and his sou Henry III, 
a very different man, now T held tlie sceptre* 

Whether it be true or nut that, as lionize tells us, Peter the Arch¬ 
deacon Ijecame discontented and went to ask Henry s interference, it is 
certain that in WUi Henry came to Italy; German interests and the state 
of the Church alike incited him. At Pavia (So October) he held a 
Council, and the denunciation of simony mode there 1 by him gave the 
keynote of his policy, now, after Germany, to be applied to Italy and 
Rome itself. 

Henry was now a man of twenty-two, versed in business, trained to 
responsibilities and weighty deririuns since his coronation at eleven. 

1 For a vt! ty prubahle jrcae-alogy see Poole, timed id IX qtu 1 Grcpvry VI t 
tp. The connexion explains huL avoids HildubnuuFf alleged Jewish ducent 

1 Stesudursf pkefei hero Henry's discount (given by Rudolf libber* «3. Prou, 
p. See Steindorff* op. vit. pp. 309 eqq. and 4!>7sq^ r . followed by Hefei*. 

tv r pp. 1373 bqq. Bet see -Uso H snick. op. eif r m r p. 500, a* ;l, who rightly 
holds the word* unt to be Uken as im es&ct rupcurL 
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The Emperor Henry III 


He had been carefully taught, but, while profiting from his teachers, had 
iJso learnt to think and. decide for himself, He had a high ideal {of his 
kingly office; to a firm belief in righteousness he added a conception of 
his task and power such as Charlemagne had shewn. He was hailed* 
indeed, ns a second Charlemagne, and like hi in as a second David, 
destined to slay the Goliath of simony. But in his private life he far 
surpassed the one and the other In purity. He saw, ns he hnd declared 
at Constance and Trfcvcs (3043), the need of his realm for peace, but the 
jMiflce was to conic from his royal sway* 

He was cven p inch a king, but heart and soul a Christian king. Simony 
he loathed, and at one breath the atmosphere of Court and Church 
was to be swept dear of it. Inside the Church its laws were to bind not 
only others but himself us well: no sou of a clerk, for instance, could 
hope for a bishopric: under him, because this was a breach of law, and he 
told Richard of St Vannes that he sought only spiritually-minded men 
for prelates* Hii father had been guilty of simony, but, at much loss 
to himself, he abstained from it; his father had been harsh, but he 
did not hesitate to reverse his derisions: thus be reinstated Aribert 
at Milan. lint on the other hand, election by chapters, for bishoprics and 
monasteries* was unknown: he himself made the appointments and mode 
them well; in the ceremony of investiture he gave not only the staff hot 
the ring. Synods be called at bis will t and in them played much the part 
of Constantine at Nic&ea. Huh whs for Germany, and in Italy he played, 
or meant to play, Lhe same jiarL The case of Widger of Ravenna is 
signiBrent. This canon of Cologne hnd been named as Archbishop of 
Ravenna (1044*), but when two yeans had passed lie was still linOOnaecmted, 
although he wore episcopal robes at om He was summoned to the 
imperial court., and the German bishops were asked to decide his ease. 
Wazo of Liege asserted that an Italian bishop could not lie tried in 
Germany, but dearly to Henry the distinction meant nothing. Wnza 
also kid down the principle, of novel sound then although common later, 
that to the Pope they owed obedience, to the Emperor fealty; secular 
matters the one was to judge, ecdedaatical matters the other* Widger a 
case, then, was for the Pope and Italy* not for Henry and Germany, 
Nevertheless, Henry gained his point and Widgcr had to return bis ring 
and stalh It w« doubly signi I [cant that llie distinction between 
ecclesiastical and secular authority should lie drawn by Wnzo, for the 
king had no more devoted servant; he said once that if the Emperor put 
out his right eye he should still serve him with the left, and his acts, 
notably in defending the imperial rights mound Liege even by force, 
answered to his words. He was the bishop, too, to whom* when he 
asserted the superiority of bk episcopal anointing, Henry answered that 
he himself was also anointed. Here then, in the principles of Warn, 
canonist, bishop, loyalist, and royal servant, but a clear thinker withal, 
were the signs of future eonHicL In Henry's own principles might be 
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seen something of the same unformed eon flirt, but with him they were 
reconciled in his own authority and power. 

Such was the king whom the scandals of the Papacy called from 
Germany, where for six years the Church had rapidly improved, to Rome, 
over which reformers grieved. Of Rome, Desiderius* Abbot of Monte 
Cassmo and afterwards Poj)e as Victor III (1080-7), could write, although 
with the exaggeration of a critic: €l the Italian priest howl, and among 
them most conspicuously the Homuu pontiffs, were in the habit of defying 
all law and all authority; thus utterly confounding together things sacred 

and profane...Few prelates kept themselves untainted with the vile 

pollution of simony; few, very few, kept the commandments of God or 
served him with upright hearts** 

After his synod at Pam, Henry HI went on to Piacenza, where 
Gregory VI* tins only Pope actually in power, came to meet him and was 
received with fitting honour. Then in Roman Tuscany another synod 
was held at Sutri; at this point Inter and conflicting accounts* papal and 
imperial, begin gravely to distort the evidence and the sequence uf 
events 1 . At the synod the story of the payment made by Gregory VI for 
the Papacy was told; he was most probably deposed* although a later 
pro-pupal account mode him resign of himself, as the bishops refused to 
judge him. Up to their interview at Piacenza Henry hail treated him aa 
the legitimate Poj>c, but afterwards there was certainly a change. The 
details of his accession were probably now more clearly unfolded; stress 
may have been laid upon them, and so Henry may have been influenced* 
It was not an tun known thing for an Emperor to remove a Pope. Another 
motive may also have infiueticcd him. His second marriage to Agnes of 
Poitou* Round as a piece of policy* was within the prohibited degrees. It 
had caused some discussion in Germany 3 , but there no bisliop* whatever 
he thought, eared to withstand a king so good. Probably at Rome it 
would be looked at more suspiciously, and to the eyes of a strict Pope 
might go against the coronation of the royal |wiir + We are reminded of 
the marriage of William the Conqueror; Imth cases would at a later date 
have been rightly covered by a dispensation, but the law and its system 
of dispensations wm only beginning to grow into shape. And Henrv 
might natural I v wish for a Pope who would support him without reserve, 
for such wo* lus view of bishops generally. The exile* which Gregory wm 
to pass in Germany up to his death (probably in October 1047), is a 
strange ending to an almost blameless life; it can only be accounted for 

1 litre the recon -tract km by ft. I#. Pool a, Bertniict IX and G yrgory V£ t a fine 
psiK-n of critic^m* i* followed. See also ^toindortf's Excursus* noted Lefbnj* and 
G. B. SWiiiu. L'cfcziont. r h dtpotrtiotte di Grrgona VI (jirdUcfc i itHa R. SiftL Rom, 
di Storia Ptitria m mu)* 

1 fte* Mipra f VoL in, pp< L The letters of Siegfried of Oorze, who would 
Lave hml strong ni«u+d res taken, to Poppo »f Sin bln and tirunn of Tout^ in Gfegebreclit, 
op. ciL llj Dukumuntc 10 and 11. 
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by the fear of danger arising from him if he were left in Italy* The doubt 
about Henry's marriage, and tile recognition nf Gregory VI a? the true 
IVpe, widespread in Italy and testified to bj Wago of Liege in Germany! 
might be used for trouble. 

Jiut if Gregory was removed from the papal throne on the ground of 
mi invalid title, either Benedict IX or Sylvester HI must be the rightful 
E^ope; the throne could hardly now be treated as vacant* Henry had 
doubtless made op bin mind for a German Pope, who could be better 
relied on than an Italian; Rome con id well be treated a* Milan or 
Ravenrui had been, mid a German Pope wan n good precedent since the 
days of Gregory V. The claims of Benedict IX and even of Sylvester 111 
were stirred into life, although they may not have been urged ; the 
story that they were considered at Said comes from later writers and is 
unlikely* It was probably in a synod at Rome (23-24 October) that 
Benedict was deposed; at one time he bad certainly been a rightful* if an 
unrighteous. Pope, and so he must be legally deposed. Sylvester III, 
whose claims were weaker, disappeared into monastic retirement at 
Fnottuam, and weis, if dealt with at all. probably deposed in the same 
synod* 

The way was now dear, and Sludger of Bamberg, a worthy bishop, was 
chosen ns Pope (Christmas IChKi). Then, as Clement II, he crowned 
Henry and Agnes. \Ye can judge of the degradation of the papal office, 
in spite of the enhanced appeal to it through the spread of Canon law, 
hy the refusal of Adalbert of Bremen to accept it on Henry’s offer; his 
own see, even apart from his special Baltic plans, seemed to lie more im¬ 
portant: There was a show' of election in the appointment* hut the real 
power lay with Henry, who named Suidger with the approval of a large 
assembly; once again lie treated an Italian bishopric! even that of Rome, 
ns he would have done a German: Significant is the remindation by the 
Romans of their election rights, which most be taken along with the title 
of Patrician given to Henry 1 . 

But the new state of things mis not to pros without criticism. From 
Lower Lorraine came a curious and rather bitter tractate {Be Ordmando 
jxmtifia auctor Galling) written late in 10+7 1 . It betrays some un- 
reroaled discussion, and the writer urgf* the French bishops* who Karl 
not been consulted in the election of Clement, to stand aloof; it was not 
for the Church to palter with the laws of marriage at the wish of a king. 
Evidently, therefore* Henry's marriage was held to be of moment in the 
election. Even in Germany there were some who, I ike Siegfried of Gonte 
and like Wnm a little later, were uneasy, Siegfried had disliked the 
marriage, and Waxo protested to Henry, when he sought a successor to 

1 For the title sec rapra, Vol. m r pp. 391 , 305* 

? h Y E- D * mm l«fi MBQ t Llteiti df Ste t i, pp. flsqq, Bat it N to be dated 
not as by t^mtulep io 1048. but late in 1047. Sec Saektir, m Cttmi&xmer. u ' 
pp. 305 sqq.; It. L EVwtlc „ Renedirt IX and (fregor# F/, pp. 
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Clement, that no Pope could be made while Gregory VI was still 
alive 3 , 

Clement II was worthy of his office, but In* papacy was short, and so 
uneventful; he was overshadowed by the presence of the Emperor, whom 
he followed to southern Italy, but he held in January 10-tT a Council at 
Rome, where deposition was decreed against all aimunhts, while those 
ordained by ft simonist bishop were to do forty day.*" penance. Lite pre¬ 
ceding Popes he w as ready to esromnumicute the Emperor's foes, and the 
Bene venturis. who refused admittance to the German army, were sufferers. 
But, .-setting a strange example to later Popes he kept his old bishopric, 
to which, as iS his sweetest bride/’ he sent an affectionate letter, and where 
on hi* unexpected death (9 October 1047) his Iwdy wjls laid to rest (he 
was the onlv Pope buried in German y); a widely-accepted rumour had 
it that his unexplained illness was due to poison administered in the 
interests of Benedict IX, and the same was said about his successor. It 
is certain, at any rate, that on 9 November Benedict returned to Home, 
and, supported by the Marquee Boniface of Tuscany, kept his old office 
until July (1048), Neither Homan families nor Italian nobles would 
accept imperial control if they could help it. Ilie power of Boniface now 
threatened to become dangerous; hit* grandfather Amt owner! Cnnossn, 
and his father Tedald, favoured by Henry II, had held Mantua, Ferrara, 
and other towns, and kept them faithful to the Emperors. Boniface at 
first followed his Father's policy and Conrad had given him the March of 
Tuscany. But his choice of a second wife, Beatrice, daughter of Frederick, 
Duke of Upper Lorraine* brought him into a wider sphere of politics. 
Distrust grew i jet ween him and the Emperor. At Rome he could injure 
the Emperor most, and hence his support of Benedict* The Romans, 
however, did not fallow him; a deputation was sent to Henry at Pcihlde 
seeking a new nomination, and E'oppo, Bishop of Brixen, was chosen 
(Christmas 1947)- But Boniface, although Henry's representative in 
Italy, at first refused to lead the new Pope to Rome, and only renewed 
orders brought him tu obedience: then at length he expelled Benedict IX, 
and the new Pope was enthroned as Daimtsus H (17 July 1048). On 
9 August he too died at Palestrina, after a pontificate of only twenty- 
three days; poison was again suspected, although malaria may have been 
the cause. It was no wonder that the deputation which again visited 
Germany found the pupal throne little desired. They suggested Ilalimird 
of Lyons 1 , much beloved in Home, where he had sojourned long. But 
he did not accept* even if Henry offered it. At Worms the Emperor 
chose a relative of his ow n, Bruno of Toul, and so there began a papacy 
which was to change even the unchanged Home itself. 

3 tt T aio. tenfanCut d«J Otr^Qrtf) (7, in Wntlerich, Vita* i ? mtificum 7 f T pp. 70-90* 
i|u»tcd from Anselm of liEgt*. 

1 It BKLinii bettor, with Hanck and ofehens, to place the flogfeattoa of Balinard 
here, and not earlier* 
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Bruno f Bishop of Toul, was mn of Hugo, Count of Egidieim, and 
related to Conrad || t who destined him for rirh preferment* Herman of 
Toul died on 1 April 10&£i f arid the clergy and citizens at once chose for 
successor Elm no, who waa well known to them but wa* then with the 
army of Conrad II Ln Italy. The Emperor hinted at a refuel in hope of 
better thing*, hut the Lanmimiom ejection seemed to the young ecclesiastic 
ft call from God; there had l?een no secular influence at work on hi* be¬ 
half, and so to Toul f ft poor bishopric, often disturb! by border wars* he 
determined to go. 

The future Pope had been horn SI June 1D0S, and, as destined for the 
Church, was sent to a school at Toul, noted equally for its religious spirit 
and its aristocratic pupils. His parents were religious and devoted 
patrons of monasteries in Alsace, and at Toul reforming tendencies due 
to ’William of Dijon, were strong, while an earlier bishop, Gerard iffMiUt— 
was revered as it saint; the young man, learned and litemry, became 
ft canon of Toul, and although not a monk had a deep regard for 
St Benedict, to whose power be attributed his recovery from an illness. 
From Toul he passed to the chn|ad of the king, and ns deputy for 
Herman led the vassals of the bishopric with Conrad; in military affairs 
he shewed ability, and was* from his impressive figure, his maimers and 
activity, liked by many besides Conrad and Giseln, His acceptance of 
Toul seemed to others a self-denial, hut even its very poverty and 
difficulties drew him. He was not consecrated until I) September 1037, 
Poppo of Trices wished to impose a stricter form of oath upon his 
suffragan, and not until Conrads return did the dispute end by the 
imposition of the older form. This difficulty cleared, Bruno devoted him¬ 
self to his diocese: monastic reform in a city where monasteries were 
unusually important was a necessity, and to this he saw; the city lay open 
to attacks from the Count of Chamjjngnc, and Bruuu had often occasion 
to use his military experience, inherited and acquired. Thus, like the 
best bishop of his day, notably Wazo of Liege, he wu a good vassal to 
the Em prorand a defender of the Empire. On the ecclesiastical side, 
too, he had that love of the post which gave a com piling power to 
historic traditions: it was he who urged Widerich, Abbot of St Emf, to 
write a life of his predecessor, St Gerard; as a pilgrim to the apostolic 
threshold, he often went to Rome, In diplomacy he was versed and use¬ 
ful: ia Burgundian polities he hud taken a share; he hud helped to 
negotiate the peace with France in 1032, As a worthy bishop with 
many-sided interests and activities he was known far beyond hh diocese 
and even in countries besides his own, 

Christmas 1048 Bruno spout at Toul, and then. Accompanied bv other 
bishops and by Hildebrand, the follower of Gregory VI, be went to Rome. 
It was a joumev with the details of which denial and partisan romance 
afterwards made itself busy. But an election at Home was usual and, 
to Leo more than to other men, necessary. As before at Toul, his 
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path must be plain before him. Only when accepted by his future flock 
could he begin his work, although the real choice had been the Emperor *, 
Leo moved dong a path lie had already trodden* and he needed no 
Hildebrand* With the warning of an older prophet, to guide his steps* 
Already he knew a bishop's duty and the needs nf the Church. He now 
pissed into a larger world, even if he kept his former see up to August 
1051 * his aims and his spirit were already set, only he was now to w p ork 
on an international field: reading* travel, diplomacy* and episcopal work 
had tmined him into a strong, enlightened statesman, of fixed principles 
and piety, clear as to the means he ought to use* Church reform had be¬ 
gun in many places iu id under many leaders; its various forms had been 
tending to coherence in principles and supports, removal of abuses, and 
recognition «f Canon Law, Taught by these* many eyes had turned 
to Homo. But guidance hot! been lacking thenee, and abuses had 
flourished to excess Leo IX won to bring to the movement guidance; 
he was to give it a coherence based on papal leadership and power. Wy 
find under hi in all the former elements of the movement welded together, 
and re-interpreted by a Pope who knew what the Papacy could do. 
Hence came its new strength. Ilia papacy is marked by its many 
Councils, held not only at Home but also far afield: Rome (after Easter 
1049), Pavla (Whitsuntide), Hhdms(October), Mayenco(October), Rome 
(Easier 1050), Salerno, Si pun to, Vercclli (September 1050), Rome (Easter 
1051)* Mantua (February' 1055)* Rome (Easter) 1 . But tins itinerary gives 
little idea of hi* travels; on lii.s route from place to place he made visits 
Of political importance, such as to Lorraine* ami southern Italy* and 
even lu Hungary; everywhere he strove to rouse the Church, and 
incidentally composed political or ecclesiastical strifes. Details are 
wanting for some of these councils, but we must assume that in all of 
them decrees against simony and clerical marriage, often spoken of as 
concubinage (which was sometimes the truth), w ere issued. At the Roman 
Council of 1049 simony was much discussed: guilty bishops were deposed* 
and one of them* Kilian of Sutri, while trying to clear hiim&lf by false 
witness* fell like another Ananias and died soon afterwards, There was a 
like incident later at Rhein is* when the innocent Archbishop of Besan^ou, 
pleading fur the guilty and much accused Hugh of Lnngres* suddenly lost 
his voice. It was ascril^ed to a miracle by St Remv (Remigius), hut such 
details shew how personal responsibility was now being pressed borne on 
the bishop*. There was a suggestion that ordinations by Hiinonkt bishops 
should be declared null, and it is sometimes said that Lob decreed they 
were so 3 . This, a* it was urged, would liave made almost a dean sweep 
1 Aix account of Leo's codticjIs Is given in Hefolo-Ledimiq* iv, pp. 995 &jq. ± with 
a very full bibliography for the reign; points of rlirtmolngy, etc.* are discuiwiwL 
* For n full dS^rsi^Lnn «e Saltet* l*t RJordinniiontj Paris, 1907, pp, IBtPfq. am] 
note, [k * US. Jlte gviilcEicg ctiiriilB from Peter llitniiai], and ike <]i [lieu tty lien in tlio 
tTTuuilaUon of his “tanqnain noviter ordi anvil." 1 ogre* with the test of the Abhtf 
Suitet, ami am not convinced by lik note correcting his vtows as given there, 
on. i. 
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of the Roman clergy, for many Popes of lots had been siraowacal. 
Finally it was settled on the lints laid down by Clement II that a penance of 
forty days met the ease. But Leo brought up the matter again in 1050 
and 1051, and on the lost date he Imde the bishops seek light from God. 
In the Curia there were different views. Peter Damian insisted that the 
acts of si muni anil bishops were valid, and he supported this by the assertion 
that some of them had worked miracles * Cardinal Humbert, on the other 
hand* went strongly on the oilier side. The two men were foremost in rival] 
schools of thought, divided by opinions on other matters also, Peter 
Damian, for instance* welcomed the help of pious kings like Henry III t 
while Humbert held any lay interference in Church affairs am outrage. 
Strife on this matter was to grow keener, and the fortune of battle is 
recorded as by an index; in the treatment of simonist ordinations. There 
was a side issue in the question whether simony was not a heresy* as the 
musician-monk Guido of Arezzo suggested; if it were, Unionist ordi¬ 
nation*, according to received doctrine, would be automatically void. 

f The Council of Rheima (3 October 1949) was of special importance. In 
France local conditions varied: here the king and there a great vassal 
controlled episcopal appointments, but everywhere simony was rife. It 
arose, however, not as in Germany from the policy of one central power, 
based upon a general principle of law or administration; it was a wide¬ 
spread abuse of varied local origin to be attacked in many individual eases. 
The needed reform was now to be preached on French soil by the Pope 
himself; it was to be enforced with all the authority given to the Pope 
by the Canon Law, genuine or forged; it appealed to ancient decisions, 
such as that of Chalcedon (canon II, repeated at Paris in 829), against 
simony, whether in ordinations or in ecclesiastical appointments, and 
such as those enforcing attendance at councils* which were henceforth 
commoner. Hie appearance of u Pope with definite claims to obedience 
was thus emphasised by an appeal to the deficient hut reviving sense of 
corporate life. And* when the synod hail done its work, the appeal was 
driven home by the summons of guilty bishops to Rome, and by the 
Pope's bold guardianship of free elections against royal interference, as in 
the case of Sens (1049) and Le Puy (1053), and Henry I shewed himself 
fairly complaisant. 

But a German Pope was by no means welcome in France; national 
diplomacy rather than a fear of papal authority made Henry I look 
Askance on tlie assembly at Bheims. Hie consecration of the new abbey 
church of St Remy was the occasion of Leo's visit, but the king, by sum¬ 
moning his episcojial vussab to service in a well-timed campaign, made their 
attendance at the synod difficult, and so many held aloof. An attack 
upon simony was the first and main business, and after an allocution the 
bishop* one by one were railed upon to declare their innocence of it. To 
do this was notoriously difficult for Guv, the local Archbishop, and the 
Bishops of Langres, Nevers, CoutancCfl, and Nantes were in the same plight. 
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The archbishop promised to clear himself at Home the next Easter, 
which he may have done; the much-accused Hugh of Langrcs fled and 
was excommunicated; Pudicus of Nantes was deposed; the two others 
cleared themselves of suspicion. The Archbishop of Sena, and the Bishops 
of Beauvais and Amiens, were excommunicated for non-attendance with 
insufficient reason. The canons enjoined election by clergy and people 
for bishops and abbots, forbade the sale of orders, safeguarded clerical 
dues but prohibited fees for burials, eueharists, and service to the sick ; 
some canons recalled the objects of the Truce of God, and others dealt 
with infringements of the marriage law. If the synod had been in itself 
and in many wavs, and Above all in its vigorous reforms, irn expression of 
the Chord i's corporate life, it also drove home with unexpected energy 
the lesson of individual responsibility* The new Papacy as a means of 
reform had justified itself in a hitherto disorderly field. Summonses to 
Rome, attendance at Roman synods* and the visits of Roman legates to 
Fmnce, were to secure for the future the gains that Leo had made 
possible. 

From Rlieims the Pope passed by way of Verdun, Metz, and Treves, to 
Mavencc, where {in October) a large Council was held. Here simony and 
clerical marriage were sternly condemned. Adalbert of Bremen and other 
bishop after their return home enforced these decrees with varying 
strictness, hut without much success; Adalbert drove wives of cleric* from 
his city to the country outside. But the unhappy fact that a few of the 
bishop, and notably Sigebod of Spires, were not above moral reproach 
gave Bordo of Maycncc, who waa named legate, a difficult task. On 
leaving German\\ Leo visited Alsace and Lorraine, having with him 
Humbert, a monk of Moyenmoutier in the Vosges; he was designed for a 
new-arch-see in Sicily, hut that not being created he was named Cardinal- 
bishop of Silva Candida. It was doubtless meant that he was to help 1 jco 
in the plans already forming against the Normans in southern Italy. 
Then, whether Ijefure or after the Easter Council at Rome ( 1050 ) it 
is* hard to say, Leo went to southern Italy where matters religious ansi 
secular needed attention. At the outset of hk reign an embassy, it is 
said 3 * from Bcnevetito hail lagged for his help; there was another embassy 
in 1052, and probably an intermediate one- And one of the legates whom 
Leo sent to report upon the situation was Cardinal Humbert. In his own 
visit of 1050 l^o held Councils at Salerno and at Si poll to, in the Norman 
territory; here the customary decrees were made and some siinonfarat 
bishops deposed. The Easter Council at Rome (1050) was Largely 
attended, as was becoming usual, fifty-five bishops and thirty-two abbots 

* By hi* anrliderooTi and biograplicr, Wibert of Tool; this is ihu oldest life of 
Leo, and is written ici th* older panegyrical style, bat Is a sound aulhorily for 
tailed events ; like the other biographies of the time, it shews the influence of the 
Clunhw spirit Sec Giewljreeht, op. rit. n, p r 600; Wibeita Life of Leo in Muratoru 
KR. ll.ftS. Ed. in, pp, 2A2 and iei Wotterich, I, pp. 
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being present Guido of Milan success(U)y cleared himself from a 
charge of simony, hut his very appearance to do so marked* much as 
similar trials at Rhcinis and Mayence, a triumph for papal power. But T 
unhappily for Guido,, the struggle for pretotlence between him and 
II unified of Ravenna ended in his I wring wounded so severely ais to be 
healed only on his return by the vniraculous help of St Ambrose. But 
Humfred hinwlf offended by word-. against the Pope, for which he was 
ermmmimicnted at the Council of Vercelii* and his forgiveness at Augs¬ 
burg (February 1051) was followed by a somewhat dramatic dentin The 
very stare seemed fcj fight against Leo’s foes, and suhmiWioi^ to ids com- 
iminds I teat me more general. 

It is need less to follow the later councils of Ijto; they were nil part of 
the policy so strikingly begun. A few fresh matters appear in them, 
mingled with the old: at Vercelli (1 September 1050) the heresy of 
Bemigar, previously discussed in the Homan Council of the same year, 
was brought up afresh and was to come up again and again. It was an 
outcome, almost inevitable, of the varied and growing movements of the 
day. 

{■min VerccIIi Leo went by way of Burgundy find ijfirmine to Germany, 
only coming bock to Rome for the Easter Council of 1051. He wished 
to get the Emperors support for a Norman campaign, hut the advice of 
Gebhnnl of EkhstHdt (afterwards Victor FI) swayed Henry against it. 
Then later in the year he vid ted southern Italy, whither he Iwd already 
sent Cardinal Humbert and the Patriarch of Aquileia ns legates. His 
plum, almost reached a Crusade; he wished for help both from Henry and 
the Emperor Constantine IX (1042-1055); lie had visions of a papal 
supremacy which should extend to the long-severed East, Hence a cam¬ 
paign against the Normans and negotiations with Constantinople were 
combined. Bencvento, whence the citizens had driven the Lombard 
Princes, and which l-eo now visited, was at Warns (autumn 1052) iti a 
later visit to Germany given to the Papacy in exchange for Bamberg. 
Lett IX therefore, tike many a Pope, has been called, though for service* 
further afield, the founder of the Temporal Power. On his return from 
the south, Councils nt Mantua (February 1053), where opposition to the 
decrees for celibacy raised a lombard riot, and at Rome (Easter) followed; 
at the hitter, the rights of the Patriarch of Gmdo over Venice and Istria 
were confirmed,and to the see of Fnroiulium (Dduie), where the Patriarch 
of Aquileia had taken refuge after the destruction of hi# city by the Lom¬ 
bards, was now left only Lomiuinl territory. These measures are to he 
taken rdougwith the Popes Eastern plans, in the general policy and military 
preparations for which Hildebrand hod a share. But the host, like other 
crusading forces, was strangely composed, and the battle of Civitate, which 
was to have crowned everything, brought only disaster and disappoint¬ 
ment. Ail honourable captivity with the Normans at Beiwvento made 
warfare, against which Peter Damian raised a voice, impossible, but Leo 
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could still carry on correspondence and negotiations r n>e story of the 
papa] embassy to Constantinople, whence help was expected more hope- 
folly than from Germany, has been told elsewhere*. live three legates. 
Cardinal Humbert, Frederick of Lorraine^ Cardinal mid Chancellor, and 
Peter, lit*hup of Amalfi* had imaU success, and the breach between the 
Churches of the East and of the West only became wider and more lasting. 
Constantine IX had hoped by conquering the Normans to revive his 
failing dominion over southern Italy, where the Catap&n ArgJTUs was os 
anti-Norman aa Leo himself. But Michael Cerukrius, Patriarch since 
March 1043, had his own large views, carried into politics with much 
ability, and a natural dislike of the now- more strongly-urged Roman 
claims. Constantinople for many centuries hud jealously maintained its 
independence of Rome; it knew nothing of the Forged Decretals* while 
Canon Law, Church customs* and ritual were now biking separate paths 
in East and West. Eastern Emperor and Eastern Patriarch thus had verv 
different interests and views about Leo T s designs* The fortune of war 
favoured the Patriarch for Argyras, like Leo, was routed in Italy 
(February IG53) S and the negotiation! at Constantinople came to worse 
than naught. 

But the end of a greed papal reign was near. Sick in heart and health, 
Ijxi left Beneventn (]*£ March 1054), slowly travelling to the Rome 
when.- he had dwelt $o little but which he tried to make so great* Before 
his death he besought the Homans to keep from perjury, forbidden 
marriages, and robbery' of the Church; be absolved all whom be bad 
excommunicated; he prayed for the Church anil for the conversion of 
Benedict IX and his brothers* who had set up si n ionv over nearly all the 
world* Than (10 April 1G54) he died. 

There seems to uaa contract between the more political schemes of hi.-s 
later and the reforming work of his earlier years. But to him they were 
both part of the bisk to which he hud been called* To breathe a new 
spirit into the Church and to extend its power wore both to make it more 
effective in its duty. Even his warfare for the Church wa*s merely 
doing os Pope what had been part of his recognised duty as Bishop 
of Took And his papal reign made a new- departure. His? conciliar and 
legislative activity had been great* even if* amid the pressure of large 
events and policies* it slackened* like that of Gregory V II, before the end. 
lie brought bishops more generally into varied lunch with Rome. He 
renewed the papal intercourse and growing control for many lands* 
such as Hungary and England. He made Adalbert of Bremen (1053) 
Papal Vicar for his Baltic lands, with power to form new sees, even 
4 * regibus invitis. 1 " Much that he laid begun w r as carried further by later 
Popes* and great as it was in itself his pontificate was perhaps even 
greater as an example and on inspiration. Under the influence of reform 
in Germany* of his own training, his own piety* and im devotion to the 

1 SuprUj Vol. IV* pp. 23$ 
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Church* he had shewn, a# Bishop of Toul, a high conception of a bishops 
office. He brought the snnie to Home, and with wider and more historic 
responsibilities he formed a like conception for the Papacy* Iiis friend 
mid almost pupil Hildebrand was wont 1 , we are told, to dwell upon the 
life of l^eoj and the things which tended to the glory of the Homan 
Church. One great thing above all he did in raining the College of 
Cjirdinals, which succeeding Pope*,and notably Stephen IX, earned further. 
His very travels, and the councils away from Home at w hich he presided, 
brought home to men the place and jurisdiction of the Papacy which was 
being taught then by the Canon Law. These councils were now aitended 
not only by bishops but also by abbots in ijuickly meimsing numbers; 
lirst by surh as those of Cl liny and .Monte Cusdno, and then by others 
until at ithciitis (1049) about fifty appeared and at Home (1050) thirty- 
two, Many abbots were now p privileged to wear mitres and to ordain; 
attendance at councils was thus natural. They formed a solid phalanx 
of reformers, and the nucleus of a papa! majority. Thus his pontificate 
abounded in beginnings upon which future days were to build He 
brought the Papacy, after its time of degradation, and with the best 
impulses of a new day, into a larger field of work and power. 

L^o iX left his mark in many way® upon following reigm Thfi 
central direction of the Western Church continues, although with some 
fiLietuntions of policy and person*, while the improved oigmiisstion 
enables us to see it in the documents now more carefully preserved. The 
Chancery, upon which toll much work due to the new and wide-spread 
activity of the Popes, was re-organised by him after the model of the iin- 
perisd Chancery’. After his time the signatures of witnesses often appear, 
and so we can see who were the chief advisers of the Pope; this we can con¬ 
nect with the growing importance of the cardinals. Papa] activities are 
seen in the number of privileges to nioimsterle*, and many documents shew 
a diligent papal guardianship of clerical and moiwstic property. Home 
is kept closely in touch with many lands 3 , leading prelates are Wormed 
of papal wishes and decrees* A continuity of policy and of care fur 
special districts can also be traced in series of letters* such as those to 
Kh virus. 

] jcos reforming policy was carried on. Conciliar decrees upon clerical 
celibacy were repeated, and simony, sometimes forbidden afresh, like 
marriage, met with new punishment. The policy is much the same* and 
it is still mure directed by Home. But one difference he tween him and 


I SO Bruno Of Segni, Fffc UmU /X, fa U^tleriri., >W r, p. &7. 

' frantn or confirmation of rights to properly or juradictiwi, took 

uniler him a new form, and nre difrtiugutahecl from letter*. Soo It L Poole 
52 " ihe M Chzmr# uihI Ifrfuenm m ffe Form, a} 

Pqj*U Itecumtfii# (£rtf. Acad. vm), Sororeignt y and cootrol tints entered into * 
new and larger Sold. 

1 £- 9 - Ei^lnad under Eduard die Coufcttor, Dalmatia, Knuiuv. 
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his successors soon appear*, and slowly grows, lit- hud worked well with 
the Emperor, but the now' spirit breathed into the Papacy brought, with 
a new i^lf-ccmteioiisnes^ a wish for independence. This was natural, and 
harmonised with the new feeling, intensified by Canon Law, that the 
hierarchy of the Church should not be entangled with that of the State. 
About the difficult up plica t ion of this principle, views began to differ. 
The papal reigns to which we pass shew m the gradual disentanglement 
of these rival principles amid the dash of politics. 

But Leo's successor was long in coming, and the exact course of 
events is somewhat doubtful. Gebhnrd of Eiclistudt liad been a trusted 
counsellor of Henry, he had thwarted the hopes of Leo for large help 
against the Normans, and now at length he became Pope. The Em¬ 
peror might well he* i Lite to part with much a friend p and the prospect 
of the impoverished Papacy in difficult Italy was not enticing. Here as 
in the case of Leo IX the real dec ision lay with Henry. GeblmrtTs 
elevation was settled in the last mouths of 1054, and he was received and, 
as V ictor I], enthroned ** hilariter 11 at Rome (13 April 1055)* 

The Norman victory, and another event, had altered aft airs in Italy. 
Boniface of Tuscanv, whose power and policy were threatening to Pope 
and Emperor alike, was assassinated on 6 May 1055k and his widow 
Beatrice married (1054) the dangerous and ambitious Godfrey the 
Bearded, the exiled Duke of Lorraine, who had been administering her 
estates. Hence arose difficulties with Henry 1 . He was needed in Italy; 
in April he was in Verona, at Easter in Mantua. In spite of her defence 
he put Beatrice and her only remaining child Matilda in prison. Godfrey 
fled across the Alps, and his brother Fredericks lately returned from 
Constantinople, took refuge at the fortress-nionaster)' of Monte C'&srino; 
here (May-June 1057} he became abbot, after a short but fervid 
monastic career entered upon under the iiiHuencc of Derided us. At 
Whitsuntide (4 June 1055) Pope and Emperor were present at a council 
in Florence, Before leaving Italy Henry gave to the Pope Spoleto and 
Camerino, as well as making him Imperial Vicar hr Italy. This may 
throw light on Henry's choice of Gcbhord and also his alleged pro- 
ini_se to restore papa] rights. But on 5 October lOoti the great Emperor 
died. The removal of a strong hand brought uew r respunsibilitiea to the 
Pope, his old adviser and friend. 

Victor II, like Ijjo, dwelt little in Home; he left it at the end of 1055 
and travelled slowly to Germany; he was bv Henry's death-bed at 
Botfeld, and bo buried him at Spires. Then at A ix-ln-Chapelle ho 
enthroned the young king Henry IV; his presence and experience were 
valuable to the Empress Agnes, now 1 Regent, and he was able to clear her 
path and his own by a reconciliation with Godfrey, who was allowed to 
take the place of Eonifnm By Lent 1057 Victor was in Rome to hold 
the usutd councih 'Then he left the city for Monte Casrino to bring the 

1 MuprOf VoL jjf h pp r £06-04 
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stubborn monastery* which had elected an Abbot Peter without consult¬ 
ing Pope or Emperor,into accord with the Papacy. The elevation of the 
Cardinal-deacon Frederick to be its abbot and also Caidinal-priest of 
St Cbrpagamm (14 June) marked a reconciliation* significant ceded* 
Hsticutlv and politically- In July Monte Cassino was left for a journey 
towards Xtheims, where ft great Council was to be held, But Victors death 
at Armo <38 July 1057) removed from the Empire a pillar of peace, and 
left the Church without a head. In those days of .stress, workers who 
really faced their task rarely lived long. He was buried, not at Eichstiidt 
as he and, his old subjects would have wished* but at Ravenna. 

It b not so easy to sketch the character of V ictor U a* to record his 
doings. Asa young man he had been chosen bishop almost incidentally by 
Henry II1* who may have judged rightly his powers of steady service* 
The Eichstiidt chronicles tell m that ils a young man he did nothing 
puerile; it h also true that as an old man he did nothing great Rut 
neither as German bishop nor os Pope did he ever fail in diligence or 
duty: Jib earlier reputation was gained rather m servant of the State 
than as prelate of the Church; m Imperial Vicar he might have brought 
peace to Italy tts he had to Germany and it* infant king. Rut death 
prevented bb settling the Norman difficulty; there is no reason to think 
that he had forsaken his former view which had crossed that of 1 4*0 IX. 
His dealings with Monte Oajsaino, always strongly anti-Norman* had 
given hiiu a new l5n.se upon which he could rely for peace a* cosily a* for 
war Ilis work was sound hut was not completed* He seems to us an 
official of many merits, but confidence waft the only thing he inspired. He 
was no leader with policies and phniscs ready; he w*l* only a workman 
who nra led not to be ashamed 

On 2 August 1057* the festival of Pope Stephen 1, Frederick of 
Lorraine wad elected Pope 1 * and took the name of Stephen IX 3 . He was 
in Rome when the news of Victor’s death came, and was asked to suggest 
a successor; he tunned Humbert, three Italian bishops* and Hildebrand. 
Then, when asked to lie Pope himself, he unwillingly accepted. He was no 
imperialist like Victor, and he was* like the monks ofhis abbey* strongly 
anti -Norman. Above all he was an ecclesiastic, heart and soul r Moreover, 
he was freely elected at Rome; not until December was a deputation sent 
to inform the German Court; there was no whisper of kingly recognition 
and indeed there was no Emperor; he was elected* as a German chronicler 
complains* regt ign$rnnh% although the circumstances may account for 
t Ids. 

The new Pope hod tieen a canon at Liege. His riches, increased bv 
gift* at Constantinople, made him popular* but he was a monk of deep 

1 He kept his abbacy a* preceding Popes theEr secs. Vidor |fi luecreur 
Gunther ws* only elected to Eudistiiik mi 2(5 .VugmiL L0.M r 

* Sometime called Stephen X. See R. L Poole, Tkr Xante* and Xumbcr* 0/ 
meditmi I\ s^t, EUR* xxxii, pp. 405 si|q. For oar period J pp, 471-± 
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conviction* His short papacy leaves room for conjecture as to what with 
longer days he might have done. There were rumours that ho meant to 
moke Duke Godfrey Emperor, but he dilTcn.il very widely from his more 
secular-minded brother. Like his predecessors he did not stay long in 
Koine; he soon left it for Monte Casino, which he reached at the end of 
November; he arranged for Decider iu$ to be abbot after his death, but 
meanwhile to be sent on an embassy to Constantinople* 'The -shadow of 
death was already on the Pope, when in February 1058 he went to Rome. 
Before this he had sent representatives, of whom Hildebrand was one, fo 
Germany, probably to announce his election. Now he resolved to meet 
his brother, but. before he set out he gathered together the cardinal' 
bishops and other clergy uf Home with the burghers. He told them he 
knew that after his death men would arise among them who lived for 
themselves, who did not follow the canons but, though laymen, wished 
to reach the pupal throne. Then they took an oath not to depart from 
the canons and not to assent to a breach of them by others. He also bound 
them in cose of his death to take no steps before Hildebrand's arrival* 
Then he set out for Tuscany, but on 29 March 1058 died at Florence 
where he was buried* Weakness and sickness had long l»een his lot; it was 
needless to attribute his death to poison given by an emissary from Rome. 

It ia dear that Pope Stephen's thoughts were intent upon the Normans; 
what support Hildebrand hod gained from the Em press-regent we 
do not know, and the Pope hitnsdf was eagerly awaiting his legate's 
return. What further help and of what kind he was to gain inuti Duke 
Godfrey was even more uncertain. A policy of peace, sudi as Victor II 
had adopter), had more to recoin mend it than had one of war; Monte 
Cassino was under papal control, and all the cards were in the papal 
hand. The hurried fever of a dying until made for haste, but death was 
even quicker. Stephen's papacy ended amid great possibilities* 

But one thing was certain: any line taken would be towards the con¬ 
tinued reform of the Church. Stephen had drawn more close] y around 
him able and determined reformers. Peter Damian he called to be 
Cardinal-bishop of Ostin, a post from which that thorough monk recoiled* 
He had been unwilling to puss from his beloved Fonte-Avdlana to Ocri 
where Leo IX hod made him prior; the sins of the monks filled him with 
horror, and now he shrank even more from the open world which did not 
even profess the monastic rule. The Pope Imd to appeal to his obedience 
and even to threaten excommunication. So Damian was consecrated at 
Koine in November 1057, under pressure which he held to he almost 
uncanonieal. He was called from his diocese: in 1059 to enforce the 
programme of discipline at Ambrosian Milan; with him was to go the 
active reformer Anselm, Bishop of Lucca. To their embassy we must 
ret uni later. It is enough to notice here that Milan was thus brought 
into the papal sphere; Guido, its Archbishop, was ordered on 9 December 
1057 to appear at the papal Court to discuss the situation. 

G.HBS.EI, VflL. V. CH. I- 
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Increase of Papal authority 


At length in 1070 Peter Damian gained his release from Alexander II 
so that he could return to his bdond penitential desert, Put his card had ate 
he kept and hi* influence he never lost. As legate* however* he brought 
his pgjaonrd power into fresh fields: he was sent to difficult Milan in 
1057; to France in 106$ to settle the dispute between Drugo of Macon 
and the exempted CHuny; anti as an old mm of 62 to Germany in 1069 
to handle the suggested divorce of Henry IV and Bertha, Each mission 
was a triumph for his firmness or, m he would have preferred to say, for the 
laws of the Church, The employment of legates to preside at councils 
superseded the heroic attempts of I^eo IX to do so in person; the 
reverence owed to the Apostolic See was paid to its legates. So wq have 
Humberts legatcship to Benevento in 1051 and to Kavenna in 105:J; 
that of Hildebrand to France in 1055, when lie dotonly^as Damian tells 
us, deposed six bishops for simony hut, as. he himself told I>esiderius T saw 
the shnonbt Archbishop of Lyons smitten dumb as ha strove to finish the 
Gloria with the words “and to the Holy Ghost,* With the same great aim* 
Victor II named the Archbishops of Arles and Aix his permanent Vieare for 
southern France. Leo IX solemnly placed a mitre on the head of Bardo of 
Treves to mark him as Primate of Gallia Belgica (12 March 1040X on 
39 June 1040 gave Herman of Cologne the pallium 1 and crus.** on (j January 
105$ gave the pallium and mitre to Adalbert of Bremen a.* Papal Vicar for 
the north, and on 18 October 1052 gave the pull mm and the use of a special 
mitre to the -Archbishop of Mayencc; on 25 April 1057 Victor confirmed 
the privileges of Treves and gave the mitre and pallium to Ravenna. 
The papal power was thus made more and more the mainspring of the 
Church* Metropolitans became the channels of pupal power. To the 
Papacy men looked for authority, and from it they received honours 
which symbolised authority. Grants of the pallium to other sees extended 
the process, and other marks of honour, such as the white saddle-cloths 


of Roman cleric, were given and prised. The eleventh century, like the 
tenth, was one in which this varied taste for splendour* Iwrrowtd from 
the po*t T wa^ liberally indulged. 1 he mitre* papal and episcopal,, was 
Ijcing more gctienilly used and was altering iu shape,, and its growth 
illustrates a curious side of onr period* Laymen shared the Ustes of 

^ ren from the fifth century to urchblshopa named m Viiarn 
of the Roman Patriarch, la tho eighth cenEury it woe given to other nietmpcJhaus. 
UngMV itm & li honorary deration given hy the Emperor, mid then aequtmJ 
an ecciesuisliAkl meaning 1 . ft was in age in which, as all evidence decora- 

t'ojj and robvs splemijd and symbolic, were valued aud nought after; diplomatically 
tatiuwwl by the Pojmw they gnttint tin* recipfeuta and enhanced the papal power. 
See for the *ghth century the tettor* between Pope Znclurin* mid Bonifiu* in 
A ri L*tM EpixtoUw, MGH* Hpp. Stl t (ed. Tangly pp. m~m. 

lire mitre probably originated Lu the Phrygiim cap/a secular jiign of houonr 
supped lu he given lu the Popes by the Donation at Cdnstaiitiito and worn ud 

m *T* L Abo “ t ttlu fnidd!e uf dmuth century it was used Ijwic- 
ally and nol only in ^cokr pttM^uu* Ihc whole dttdopmenri u_^, n#l rf inter¬ 
pretation arc mteraung. 5k* SMhSW, Tiara ,md Mffitra dir P&prft ZKG tiiiv 
PF Duchesne, Christian (EogL tnmsL) p * 
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churchmen; Renzo* vivid picture of ‘‘the Roman senate” wearing head¬ 
dresses akin to the mitre cliarmed the pencil of ti medieval chronicler. 

Tlie death of Stephen IX gave the Roman nobles, restless if submissive 
under imperial control and papal power, n wished-for chance. Empire 
jind Papacy were now somewhat out of touch, and other powers, Tuscan 
nml N.irimm, had arisen in Italy. Gerard, Count of Gaitila, formed a 
party with Tusculan and tWentinn help, buret into the city by night, 
o April 10;5S, mid elected John MSncius, Cardinal-bishop of Vdletri, as 
Benedict X 1 ; and money played its part in the election. The name wn* 
significant, but the Pope himself, more feeble than perverse, bed previously 
Iwen open to no reproach"; he luid Ijcen made cardinal by Leo IX, and 
nn the death of Victor II bad been suggested by Stephen himself a* a 
pcssiSjle Pope. Reform had thus made great strides between Benedict IX 
and Benedict X. Some of the cardinals were afar, Humbert in Florence, 
ami Hildebrand on Ids way from Germany 3 , whither he had gone, a little 
late, to announce the election of Stephen. Rut as a body they were now 
mere coherent, less purely Roman, and more ecclesiastical ; they declared 
against Benedict, threatening him with excommunication, and Hed the 
eiLy. Then they gathered together in Tuscany and consulted at leisure 
on another choice. In the end they settled on a Burgundian, Gerard 
Bishop of Florence, « sound and not too self-willed prelate of excellent 
repute, favoured by Duke Godfrey 1 and not likely to take a line of his 
own. Besides the help of Godfrey the approved of the Empress Agnes 
was sought. Even in Rome itself tliere was a party against Benedict, 
headed by Leo de Bcncdicto Christiana", a rich dtiaen, sou of a Jewish 
convert, influential in the Trastevere and in close touch with Hildebrand- 
they scut a deputation to the Empress Agnes at Augsburg, pleading that 
the election of Benedict had been due to force. As a result Duke Godfrey 
was ordered to lend the cardinals’ nominee to Rome. Gerard was elected 
at Siena, probably in December 1058, by the cardinals, together with 
high ecclesiastics, and nohlcs, and chose the name of Nicholas IIHis old 
see be kept until his death. Then an approach was made towards Rome; 
a synod was held at Sutri. Leo tie Benedieto opened the Trastevere 


‘ the election and date sw> Ho&le.I.eder^, JV , pp . 1133 
s riiu invective 01 Peter Itamkui agaluit him judges after the election. For it 
sec U rtttcricli, 1 , pj>. 

" bres probably in Germany itself. But ** Hcfelc-Lwlcrci, rr, p. 1134, note 2. 
, Aucaim he ww helped by a papal excomutoi] nation of the 

oppsuig athens. Thus the Pspacy was useful u, him. Peter numkn iiA „ot 
approve this action of the Pope (A>. 1 , 7% See Langna, m, pp. fl-ii-f* 

1 rom his son Peter iik descomlants were known t* the PkrJuoni. On him 
lode, /W«-J Vl, pp . 33 fcjip; he was probably connected bv 

™rrin^ with 0 iriotHe^ 

„ F r “ c l Kti0L “** 6 lumber (St Nicholas’ Lky), the rlioire of name wo* 
natural. Martens wo,ugly a reforeuro to Nicholas J, A Papa ohnse hi* 

ST’'“2“’ frum Ul ° tia * XVI <UB0> Whoso baptismal name was Peter (see 

' °° !t > BHR, wui, jip. «lt sqip). 
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Nicholas II 


to the til, and Benedict X fled for a few days to Passamno and the ace 
to Galena, where for three month* he was besieged by the Normans under 
Richard of A versa. Nicholas was enthroned on 24 January 1059; and 
the captured Benedict was deposed, stripped of his vestments* and 
imprisoned in the ho.tpUmm of the church of Sant* Aguesc 1 . His mine 
w as long left in the papal lists, and he was not an anti-Pope in the ordinary 
sense until Nicholas 11 was elected*. The choice of Gerard hail removed 
the election of a Pope from the purely Roman sphere to one of wider 
importance, and the alliance with the Normans, brought about by the 
help of Decider jus* Abbot of Monte Cassino, gave the Pope a support 
independent of the Empire or Rome, In all these negotiations Hilde¬ 
brand played a great part* In the interval between his enthronement 
and the Easter Council, Nicholas visited tfpoleto, Farfa, and Odmo, and 
at the last place on 6 March 1059 appointed Desiderius its cardinal. 
In Italy, after the Easter Council at Rome, he held a Council at Mdfi, 
where decrees on clerical celibacy were repeated stringently, aud the 
famous peace was made with the Normans 1 . Then he returned to Rome, 
accompanied by a Norman army, and the papal sovereignty was enforced. 
The Norman alliance, and the celebrated decree on papal elections, worked 
together* and a new era began. 

A great Council of 113 bishops was held ou 14 April 1059 at the 
Lfltewn 1 . Earlier decrees had broadly regulated the election of a Pope; 
Stephen [II (763) and Stephen IV (862-6) had anathematised anyone 
con testing an election made by priests, prelates, and the whole clergy of 
the Roman Church, t Itto I hod renewed the settlement of Lothar I (884), 
by which the election wo* to be made by the whole clergy and nobility 
of the w hole Roman people, canonically and justly, hut the elect was not 
to be consecrated until he had taken the oath to the Emperor. The 
normal canonical farm was prescribed, but disorderly nobles, imperial 
pressure, civic riots, and simony, had tampered with Rome even more than 
other churches. The German Popes had brought reform but at the price 
of ecclesiastical freedom. 

The Election Decree of1069 has come dow n to us in two forms, known 


! The final scene nf bin crniihrm nation may itelnng Id die winter of JO^O or the 
KajiU 1 r fYmoril of 1000. For dc Ui i \s sc£ M ryr r von Knouaij r r. pp. ] 77-B and m ■ he 13, 

M Ojl this point t\>ole T Xamr* md Xtmber* qf Sferfki'al Pbpe* f EHRj xaxu. 
PP- 4/SJ5 and 473-4. RetualictY name Inis now disappeared from ibe official list. 

* VeL the views of Haunk, up. dL m t pp r 080-1 -leen lo me to gffr too far, 

See infra, Chapter rv ? pji. 3 T-t sq. 

h A diicoishm of the htenitnro wii h bibliognphy in Meyer von Knoirnu, Jahr- 
hnrfitv, i, Kicareas nt t pp, *57B sqq.; Hefele-L«:LeTc<j + zv, p a U3Bj note £; JI&uclc. 
ttp, f*ti, iii t p. note 4. Also A. Wermuighoff, VrrfmmnqMwwhif'htc dtrr 
tkitUchn i kfrch* m MittdaUrr (in AJoya Mdttar, Gnmdrit* 4tr 
*rAtrfl); Ijunren^ Genhichte rr rtJmiwhm EMt 0 I m t p. 503, note 8; J, v. I'SSujz-k- 
Iterttuu^ IMn Ptipthrahton un i4 <lm r Knittrium (1046-1328), In 7KG f xxva m*. 
*tw 9 *■ 
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as imperial and papal respectively. The latter Ls now generally accepted, 
and the former is held to have been falsified by Guibert, then Imperial 
Chancellor for I tidy and afterwards Archbishop of Ravenna and anti-Pope 
as Clement III 1 , The business of election was, in the first place, to be 
treated of by the cardinal-bishops liven they were to call in firstly the 
cardinal*cleric3, and secondly the rest of the Roman clergy and the people. 
To prevent simony, the cardinal-bishops, taking the place of a metro¬ 
politan* were to su[serintend the election* the others falling in after them. 
The dect should be taken from the Roman Church, if a suitable candidate 
were found; if not, from another Church. The honour due to Henry, at 
present king and as it is hoped future Emperor, was reserved os conceded 
to him, and to such of his successors os should have obtained in person 
the same right from the apostolic throne. If a pure, sincere, and volun¬ 
tary election could not be held m Rome, the cuidinuLdii^hops with the 
clergy and catholic laity, even if few, might hold the election where they 
were gathered together. If the enthronement had tn be postponed by 
reason of war or other evil, the Pope-elect might exercise Iris powers as 
if fully Pope. Anyone elected* consecrated, or enthroned contrary to Ibis 
decree was to lyc anathematised. 

The imperial form differed from the pupal form summarised above in 
giving the Emperor a place with the cardinals as a body in leading the 
election; it does not distinguish the cardinal-bishops from the others, 
and it does not mention the rest of the clergy or the j>eop]e + If an election 
were not possible in Rome, it might be held when* the electors chose, in 
agreement with the king. The differences lie rather In the way in which 
the king is brought into the election than in the reservation of the im¬ 
perial rights, which 3* much the same tn both forms, and the cardinal- 
bishnps are not given the rights of a metropolitan: and the imperial 
form mentions the mediation of Guibert, Chancellor of Italy and im¬ 
perial representative. The changes .seem to be made less on general 
priudplte than to suit a special case, and if due to Guibert this is what 
we might expect. 

The decree was not strictly kept, but the place given tn the cardinals, 
who were- now growing into a 1'allege, Was significant for the future. Its 
details had reference to the past election; judged by its standard* the 
election of Nichohe. vm correct and that of Iknedict was not. But it 
laid stress on the serial place of the Papacy, and in the papal form at 

1 The form (from the Vatican MS. liMH) in MGH, j, jip r 

530 sqa-, Wmtterkli, i f p. and Mtrbt, p B !4<X Tho imperial form in MUM, 
OowtUvifon*#, i, pp. 342 S4j, mid MErbt, p. 141, note 2. Both forms couwiik-iitEy m 
Bertib^inj, QtitSta zur GtKMekta dfe* Inmtiturjttmtr*, r, pp, 12 ^ rj followed by the 
aniiQyii^mcnli to Clirislcmlom at to l tie West, Franks, mat to thy Fro- 

viiitL- wf Amalfi, These stgree man dozily with tlie ppal fonn. The p*ipnl form 
wo* pr^&erveil hy the Can oolite »iuJ in the Coned iar collections. For the Inter 
falsification by Gilbert we Wottarich, i 7 p- 233* note L Tin* papal form agree* with 
Peter Damian's comment. 
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Simonimcii ordinations 


any rate it threw aside all imperial influence before aasent to the accom¬ 
plished act. It remained to be seen whether this freedom could be 
maintained. 

Other matters were also dealt with in the Council Iierengar appeared 
and made a profession of faith dictated by Cardinal Humbert. The 
regulation of t ht- papal election was aim mi need os a matter of European 
importance, fw indeed it now and here the cardinal-bishop* are 
mentioned expressly ; the decree on celibacy was strict, and for those clerks 
who obediently observed chastity the common canonical life wsvs enforced. 
In this detail we have a trace of the discussion already mentioned 1 . No 
clerk or priest was to obtain a church cither gratia or for money through 
laymen, .No one was to hear a mass said by an unchaste priest: the 
precedent of this canon was to be followed later under Alexander II arid 
Gregory 1 V II. Laymen were not to judge or expel from their churches 
clerks of any rank. The boldness of this canon may lie compared with a 
more hesitating grant in 1057 to the clergy of Lucca that none of them 
should lie taken to secular judgment. The fuller treatment of ^unionist 
ordinations and simony of nil kinds belongs to the synods of 105G and 
I Obi \ The upshot of conciliar activity under Nicholas II was to crystal¬ 
lise the former campaign for celibacy into definite decisions, backed by 
the whole power of the Papacy and the Curia. What had before been 
tentative was now fixed. Opinion was consolidated, and policy was cen¬ 
tralised, not only about celibacy but also about siinonists. If those who 
had been ordained by sivnomsts In the past were allowed to keep their 
orders and their offices thus conforming to the policy of Peter Damian 
at Milan, it wa* lest the Church should lie left without p?i_stors, But 
for the future there was to be no hesitation, ami the correspondence of 
the 1 npe* with Gena is of Rhcimis* (a see carefully watched a_s in pre¬ 
vious reigns) illustrates the earning out of the policy 1 . 

The Council at Rome (1060) decreed that for the future anyone or- 
d uined without payment by a d in on id bishop should remain in his order 
if he was open to no other charge; this decision was made not on principle 
bat from pity, as the number affected was so great, It was not to Ik taken 
Ay precedent hi following Popes; for the future* however,anyone ordained 
by a bishop whom he knew to Ik a nmaafct should bo depc^cd, a* should 
the bishop also. Thus a longstanding difficulty was for the time disposed 
of, lie forming councils iu France at Vienne and Tour*, held under the 
legate Cardinal Stephen, made stringent decrees against simony, marriage 

3 See *vpra 7 la nn d note 1. 

1 Hefeh-Uelercq, iv* p, See for canoiaa of \im Boniheim tiutlkn 

pp. 23 iq. 

3 Jafr^Luwenfelth Rag-, pantiw [*ome 20 letters-]. 

4 For the views of Nicholas mi recrdinstioti see Smltct, U* tifontfouit 

pp. ltt-^ and A. KJidrt, Let Frtgrzgorie m, Paris, 1910, p, 240. Dectsion cn the 
crucial point ^voitlcd. 
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of priests* and alienation of church property or tithes under legal form. 
Abbot Hugh of Ctuny did the same at Avignon and Toulouse 1 , But 
it was now more a matter of enforcing decrees already made than issuing 
new . In Italy some bishops found it difficult to publish reforming decrees, 
and in .some cases did so with risk of violence. 

It has been noted as strange that in such a remarkable reign we hear 
little about the character of the Pojie himself. The predominance of the 
cardinals partly explains it: 1 lumhert, Peter Damian* and Hildebrand 
(now archdeacon) were not always in accord, and it was for Nicholas to 
Iwilamce conflicting views and policies. He was the president of the 
College rather than its director. Like other Popes Nicholas kept his old 
bishopric, and like them too be was often absent from Home, which was 
not without its drawbacks, as the English bishops, robbed by the Count 
of Galena* found out But we breathe an air of greater largeness in his 
Papacy, and things seem on a larger scale. 

Nicholas diet! suddenly near Florence on 27 July 1061* returning from 
an expedition in sou them Italy. The Election Decree was to be tested. 

The Norman alliance, and still more the Election Decree* bad affected 
the delicate relations; of Pope and Emperor 1 . During the minority of 
Henrv IV* mat fern had been allowed to slide* and when attention was at 
length given to them the barometer registered a change of atmosphere. 
So great was the irritation in Germany that the name of Nicholas was 
left out in intercessions at mass; legates from Rome met with bud re¬ 
ceptions. 

Meanwhile events in Milan a hud taken a decisive turn for pupal and 
ecclesiastical history. In position, in wealth, in traditions, both political 
and ecclesiastical* lhe city of St Ambrose was a rival of Rome* and 
hitherto it hud proudly kept its independence, Ariberfs opposition to 
the Emperor Conrad hud shewn the power of the archbishop; and if an 
enemy to the Empire were to rule there, imperial influence would he 
weakened. This Henry III understood. On Ariberfc's death in 1045 
Guido was appointed. Class distinctions weir strongly marked* and the 
new archbishop belonged not to the borons but to the vavaaaors; in 
strength and in reputation lie was undistinguished;, and Boni/o with his 
usual exaggeration calls him **vir illiterate ot concubinatus et svinuiria- 
but concubinage he was not guilty of He was not the man for a 
difficult post, still less the man to lead reform. He valued mure the 
traditions of St Ambrose as a rival of Rome than as a teacher of 

1 For Prince, Unijn^j iiij pp. 524-5- ft. I^hmaiin, ForMchungrti iur Ggichichts 
AUtt Hugo I row G/ung t 4-oUii^i^ 18tlH r pp. BO-LJ. I Jrftdc-Leriemi, iv 7 pp. 1100 »q<p 
NkhnLftH was, ax L^n^en h» noted, specially interested in France, n* a BurguntHitci 
be. It may bo mentioned that k later years hk enemies spread a rumour 
that hfc birth was irregular. 

3 Sw Meyer vcti Kuoiuiti, JahrbUchttr, r, Excuhup vm T pp, liHJ sqip Hefeiis 
Lcclerrq, jv p pp, 1300 sqq. liaack, op, rif. in, pp. 700-1* especially note 5- 

1 For Milan cf. infruj CtLapter r, pp. 217 eqq. 
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righteousness. In Italy ns ft whole the poor were more devoted to the 
Church than the rich (who tended to have their own chapels), and they 
were keen to criticise the lives of their spiritual teachers; outbursts of 
violence Against unworthy priests had not been rare in Milan, IIut these 
had been isolated acts; what mattered more was that the Milanese 
Church had settled down into a worldly, possibly respectable, but certainly 
unspiritind life of its own. It was content to breathe the air around it 
but did nothing to revive or purify it, although the clergy were numerous 
"as the sand* of the sea" and the churches were rich. For the most part 
the clerks were married, and so the Church was deeply intertwined in the 
social state. Sale of Church offices was common, and there was a recognised 
.stale of charts for order* and for preferments. It was certain that 
reformers would find much to complain of; so long had the growth of 
sccularisation gone on that, even with n more placid populace, reform when 
it canic was likely to become revolution. 

About 1056 the new streams of thought and new ideals began to How 
around the hitherto firm footing of the clergy. The movement was 
headed by a deacon An aid, a vnvassor by birth and a canonist by 
training, an idealist, inspired by visions of the primitive Church and 
the simple teaching of Christ: contrasting these with the example of 
priests whose life could teach but error. He began his campaign in the 
villages wdiere he was at home; then, when his hearers pleaded their 
simplicity and urged him to go to Milan, where ho would find men of 
learning to answer turn, he took their advice. In the city he found allies 
ready to help although starting from a different point—Landulf, who 
wo* in minor orders, and (later on) his brother Erleinhtld, of the Cotta 
family, both gifted with eloquence, ambitious, and thorough demagogues. 
The movement soon became political and social as well as religious, owing 
to the socSjJ standing of those they attacked. With these two worked 
Anselm of Baggio, one of the collegiate priest^ whom (iuido perauacied 
the Emperor to appoint to the see of Lucca (105(1 or 1037), Guido, 
appointed by Henry Ill who had misjudged his character, was himself a 
smionist, and his arguments that clerical marriage was an ancient custom, 
in Milan, that abuse and violence were evil ways of reproving offenders, 
that the clergy were not immoral hut for the most port respectable married 
men, and that abstinence was a grace not given todl and was not imposed 
by divine law, had small effect. In other cities, Pavia and Asti for 
instance, the populace rose against their bishop, and Milan was moved 
iu the Same way, Landulf worked in the city; Ariuld carried on the 
campaign in the surrounding villages whose feudal luids were dtiiwii* 
of the town. And Anselm brought the movement into touch with the 
Wider circle of reformers at Rome and elsewhere. Landulfs eloquence 
soon filled the poorer eitisens with hatred of the dergy, with contempt 
for their sacraments, and a readiness to enforce reform by violence The 
undoubted devotion of the leaders, enforced by their eloquence in semoiis 
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and speeches, soon made them leaders of the populace. The use of nick¬ 
names—Sfoflomahs and Nicolai tans — branded the clerical party l that of 
Fatarines brought in class distinctions, and those to whom it was given 
could claim like Lollards in England the special grace of simple men. On 
the local festival of the translation of St Nszarius a riot broke out, and 
the clergy were forced to sign a written promise to keep celibacy, nicy 
had to choose between their id tars mid their wives. Their appeal to the 
archbishop* who took the movement lightly, brought them no help. The 
nobles for some reason or other took an yet no step to help them. The 
bishop of the province when appealed to proved helple^, and in 
despair the clerks appealed to Home, probably to Victor II. His care for 
the Empire made the Hope anxious to keep order. He referred the 
matter to Guido, and bade him call a provincial synod, which he did ut 
Fontaneto in the neighbourhood of Novara (1057), Ariald and Landulf 
were summoned, but, in their scornful absence, after three days they were 
excommunicated Although this synod bad been called. Its consequences 
fall in the pontilieate of Stephen IX, who is said to have removed 
the ban from the democratic leaders. The movement bad become* as 
democratic movements so easily do, a perascuti oil with violence and 
injury 1 . Guido’s position was difficult and in the autumn (1057) be 
went to the German Court 

But the movement now took a new and wider turn; not only clerical 
marriage but simony, the prevalent and deeply-routed evil of the city, 
was attacked. A large association, sworn to reach its ends, was formed. 
The new programme affected Guido, equally guilty with nearly all his 
clergy. It was of small avail that now the higher classes, more sensitive 
to attacks on weal th than on ecclesiastical u (feneta, began to support the 
clergy; the strife was only intensified. In the absence of Guido, and with 
new hopes from the new Pop, Ariald went to Rome and there complained 
of the evils prevalent at Milan. It was decided to send a legate, and 
Hildebrand on his way to the German Court made a short stay at Milan 
(November 1057). He was w r ell received ; frequent sermons did something 
to control the people already roused. But his visit wrought little change, 
and it was not until 1 hitman 1 and Anselm came as legates that anything 

1 Hie rhrtmology is difficult and doubtful. That adapted by Meyer von Knonaa 
(Jahrti. r ± especially Exru r*U5 v, pp. fill!> sqq,) seems best, It Es not certain whether 
the Milanese clergy appealed to Victor [I or Stephen IX; Area If mys the latter, 
but the farmer Es more probable. For tins chronology see also Hefelc-Ledervq, tv, 
pp. Ilia wqq. 

* The legetaihip is best dated early in 1OG0 before the Easter Synod at Home, 
lil e have Diniiiui's own account add reseed to Hildebrand, Archdeacon. Hence a 
difficulty, far llildehmnd was not Archdeacon onlil autumn LOJit Hut Damian 
Speaks of hu having been jwked by Hildebrand to put together matters bearing on 
Homan eopmaucy ■ the account was probably meant in that sens* as a record of an 
important decision. For other argument* In favour of this date see Hefelo-Ledercq, 
it, p, 1101, note 2; Meyer von Knonauj i J p, 121* nolo 17- Natick, m # p. U&e, note 
I, holds the date as guod m$ certain. 
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was done. Damian persuaded Guido to cull a synod, and lien!, at first to 
the anger of the patriotic Milanese* the legate presided. It seemed a slur 
upon the patrimony and the traditions of St Ambrose; even the democratic 
reformers were aghast It was then that Damian* faced by certain violence 
and likely death* shewed the courage in which he never foiled. With no 
attempt at coin promise* with no Battery to soothe their pride, he spoke 
of the claims of St Peter and his Human Church to oljedience* Milan was 
the daughter* the great daughter of Home* and so he called them to sub¬ 
mission. It was a triumph of bold oratory hacked by a great (wraonality; 
Guido and the whole assembly promised obedience to Home. Then 
Damian went on with his inquest: one by one the clerics present confessed 
what they had paid* for Holy Orders* for benefit* and for preferment. 
All were tainted* from the archbishop to the humblest clerk. Punishment 
ol the guilty* from winch Dam inn was not the man to shrink, would have 
left the Church in Milan without priests and minister* of any kind. So 
the legale took the course taken by Nicholas II in his decree ngirhtst 
rimonists (1059), Those present, banning with the archbishop, owned 
their guilt, and promised for the future to give up simony and to enforce 
clerics] celibacy. To this all present took an oath H Mikn had fallen into 
line with the reformers* and in doing so had subjected itself to Home* 
Bon mi, agreeing with Anuilf on the other side, is right in taking this 
embassy as the end of the old and proud independence of Milan. When 
Guido and hi* suffragans were summoned to the Easter Council of 1059 at 
Home some Milanese resented it. But the archbishop received absolution 
and for some sis years wm not out of favour at Home* 

Phe unexpected death of Nicholas II w r ns followed by a contested 
election nnd a long struggle. Both the Roman nobles and tlie Lombard 
bishops Wished for a change but knew their need of outside help. At 
Home Gerard of Galena, whose talents and diplomacy were typical of 
his class, was the leader; he and the Abbot of St Gregory on the Cay] inn 
were Heat to the German Court* and they carried with them tin- crown 
and insignia of the Patrician. The Immbard bishops* with whom the 
Chancellor Gdbert worked, met together and demanded a Pope from 
I^rnibardy—the paradise of Italy—who would know hnw to indulge 
human weakness. Thus civic polities at Home imd a reaction agaiiint 
Fataria and Pope worked together; the young king Henry acted at the 
impulse of [talkins rather than of Germans; the latter had reason for 
discontent* but the imperial nominee was not their choice and their 
support was somewhat lukewarm. Henry met the Lombard bishops (some 
of whom Peter Damian thought better skilled to discuss the beauty of a 
woman than the election of a Pop) and the Romans at Bade on 
October 1061, and* wearing the Patrician^ crown which thev had 
brought* invested their deist, tWalua, Bishop of Parma* who cho^ the 
name of Honorim It\»* man rich in silver* poor in virtue" says Bonizo. 

Jlujrs? h eemis conflict of specially as to the part played hy the 
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Meanwhile tin? cardinal-bishops and others liad met outside Rome* and* 
hastening when they knew of the opposition* elected, 30 September 1061, 
Anselm of Baggio, the F&tanne bishop of Lucca 1 . It was a wise choice 
and likely to com mend itself; there could be no doubt as to the ortho¬ 
doxy or policy of this old pupil of Lan franc at Bee, tested at Milan and 
versed in Italian matters ; at the same time he was in good repute at the 
German Court and a friend of Duke Godfrey. Derided u* of Monte 
Casfrino carried a request for military help to Richard of Capua* who 
came and led Alexander II to Rome. Some nobles, especially Leo de 
Bencdicto Christiano (“of the Jewish synagogue,"' saysBcnzo), influenced 
tbe Trastevere* but there was much lighting and Anselm was only taken 
into the Latenn at night and by force. He was consecrated on 1 October 
1081* *md like his predecessors kept has old bishopric. 

Godalus found his way to Rome blocked by Godfrey's forces, but in 
Parma he gathered his vassals, and could thus march on. But another 
help was of greater use. Renzo, R is hop of Alba in Piedmont, was sent 
by the Emperor os his ambassador to Home; he was a popular speaker 
with many gifts and few scruples; his happy if vulgar wit was to please 
the mob and sting his opponents; be was welcomed by the imperialists 
and lodged in the palace of Octavuw, Then he invited the citizens, great 
and small, and even Alexander with his cardinals, to a popular assembly. 
The papal solemnity hod little chance with I he episcopal wit. * 4 Asia on- 
drellLm, the heretic of Lucca,™ anil 11 his atoll-beeper PrandeRun,” a* Benzo 
calls tiie Pope and Hildebrand, were worsted an the debate; CelcL&Ius 
was able tn enter Rome on 2 o March ItM> 2 , and a liuitle on 14 April 
in the Xerufiinn Field after much slaughter left him victor. But he could 
not gain the whole city, and it was divided into hostile camps. Honor] us 
hoped for help from Germany, and he wjls negotiating w ith Greek envoys 
fur at joint campaign against the Normans. But after the arrival of 
Duke Godfrey there came an end to the strife; both claimants were to 
withdraw to their former sees until they could get their claims settled 
at the German Court. Honoriu* was said to have paid heavily for the 
respite* but Alexander could rest eansy as to his final success. 

Alexander was not without some literary support. Feter Damian from 
hi* hermitage wrote to Qidalus two letters, fierce and prophetic—the 
second addressed “To Cadalus, false bishop, Peter* monk and sinner* 
wishes the fate he deserves": he hud been condemned by three synods 4 
he had broken the Election Decree; his very name derived from mdo 
Xaoy was sinister* he would die within the year % the old prophet believed 

Germftii hinhap*. A eummary of references in Hofele-ljederq* iv* p. 1217 ., note 1 . 
The part played by Henry vorredpatnk lu the imperial falsi hrali an of the Election 
DficrM of 1050 (clause 0). 

1 An election outside I tame was provided for in the Election Dec nee., naH J'eter 
Da mum ejpr&wlf mentions the presence of the awdirnd-h whops, a mention w hich 
supports the papal form of the Election Decree. 
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the prophecy fulfilled by the cxcoiimiiuuratHHi, the spiritual deaths of 
Honorius within the year. At the same time he was writing treatises on 
tlse episcopal and clerical life. At thin time, too, he wrote hk well-known 
OiwgptaitQ SynadaIiM t a dialogue between champions of the Papacy and 
the Empire; it is not, as was once supposed* the record of an actual 
discussion, but a treatise intended to iiiHuenre opinion at the assembly 
called at Augsburg^S? October 1062> to settle the papal rivalry. But he 
was an embarrassing ally 1 = hk letters to Henry and Anno of Germany* if 
fnl] of candid advice* laid overmuch strops on Lite royal rights «ni 
Alexander and Hildebrand were displeased, Damian, perhaps ironically, 
begged the mercy of his M Holy Satan."' 1 

It was the practical polities of the day* and not theories or arguments, 
which turned the balance at Augsburg and elsewhere in favour of Alex- 
TuuJer. Ihe abduction of the twehe-ycar-old boy at Kaiserswerth (April 
and his guardianship by Anno of Cologne, first alone and then with 
Adalbert, clumged affairs. The Empress Agnes, who had taken the veil 
about the end of 1061* withdrew from politics. The German episcopate, 
weak, divided, and never whole-hearted for the Lombard IFonnrius, 
turned towards Alexander, The Synod of Angsburg, led by Anno, declared 
for Alexander and so gained commendation from Damian; "he had smitten 
off the neck of the scaly monster of Fann&T Before the end of 1063 
Alexander moved towards Rome* and before Easter 106fi Godfrey 
supported the decision of Augsbutgi the inclination of Anno mid his 
posstmn of Imperial Vicar led him to Home. At the Easter Synod 
Alexander acted a* already and fully Fupe. As a matter of course he 
excommunicated Cadnlns* and repeated canons against clerical marriage 
and simony; the faithful were again forbidden to hear mass said by ‘ndltv 
priest*. J & 

But the opposition was not rtt an end, so the irrepressible Benm aenin 
leti LtuM us to Rome in May 1068; they took the Leonine City, Sant’ 
Angelo* and St Peter's* hut his seat was insecure. His supporters and hia 
silver dwindled together; the castle waa really his prison until he trough t 
freedom from hia jailor Cenriua with three hundred [rounds of silver 
with one poor attendant he escaped to the safer Parma. 

Then at Whitsuntide, probably in 1064% be met the Council «t 
Mantua attended by German and Italian prelate* Anno (** the hmh- 
prifit Heiizu wills turn) stated candidly the charges ugainst Alexander. 
Alesander on oath denied simony, and on the question of his election 
without Henry's leave or approval satisfied the assembly. Everyone 


1 His letter, to Cmfclus, E PP . ,, 20, 21 (Mt’L, esmv); to Henry IV. v „ 3 - 
to rrij 0; lu Hildebrand, clearing himself, l f 1ft 

’ The year is token « 1W>4, lOSfi, and 1067 by various writes. The mapmmOm 
are most dearly discussed ui Hofete-Ledereq, tv. pp. 1237 soq. alsr> Mover 

^ hnouau. t, p. 375, note 19 BeiW* ueaimt with its alternate swooning uf 
Beatrite and Anno has a touch of drama. ‘ w 
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present may not have looked at the Council in the same way* hut all 
were glad to settle the disputed succession. On the second day a mob of 
Cadulists attacked the gathering. Only the appearance of Beatrice of 
Toscany with a small force saved the Pope's life; some bishops fled. 
Cud ulus was LxconmmnicateA^ and Alexander could safely go to Home. 
But his city was still not n pleasant Kenzo did not give up hope and 
in IQfio visited the German Court; even up to 20 April 1069 Iluunrius 
signed hulls as Po[M;. 

The remaining years of Alexander's pontificate can be summarised* 
The Norman nasals or allies of the Pope boon deserted him; Richard 
of Capua ravaged Campania and approached Rome, probably anxious to 
made Patrician, Duke Godfrey, acting in hi* own interests and nut 
those of Henry* marched towxnh Home with an army of Germans 
and Tuscans, and a treaty followed. Once more Pupe and Normans 
were at peace, irrespective of imperial plans and hopes. The balance 
between Duke Godfrey and the Normans was finally kept. Elsewhere too 
it was a ijLLesiiui] of balance. As A lino's influence at the German Court 
leaned he depended more upon Rome, and from the German episcopate* 
lacking any great national leader like Aribo and now gradually losing its 
former moral strength, he gained small support At Home he was humili¬ 
ated; in 1068 and again in 1070 he had to clear himself of accusations. 
The system by which metropolitans were to be channels of jiapal authority 
was beginning to work its way 1 * 3 , But proviiicind synods both in France 
and Germany became coinniEiiicr p ami some, such os that of May dice 
(August 1071 )* w here Charles, the intended Bishop of Constance, resigned 
in order to avoid a trial, acted independently. But there as in other eases 
legates, the Archbishops of Salzburg and Treves* were present, Such 
councils, often repeating decrees from Home* raised papal power* and at 
tins very synod the Archbishop of May cnee is called for the first time 
Prit/iiM d Apodattcae mlfo iegatux. It was no wonder that not only 
Anno but Siegfried 1 dreamt of a calm monastic life, 

The growth of reform seemed to slacken in Alexander'* later years: it 
may be that Damian was right in contrasting the indulgence shewn to 
bishops with the severity toward* the lower clergy; it may be that the 
movement was now r throwing itself mure into constitutional solidiiication 
than into spiritual awakening; it may be that the machinery' at Home 
was not djual to the burden thrown upon it by the vast conception of its 
Work. In England alone, where Alexander had blessed the enterprise of 

1 Alexander exercised his power mare in matters of discipline than of property* 
TheThurijijriaii tiling ilispute he left for German settlement 

z Siegfried's letter to the Pope M&n. B&mh. ed T JaUe* p, 77) does riot *eem 
to me rm u# it is Qftuu held to hft, r.£. by Hu nek. ep, eit. m r p. 74a, 

3 Siegfried retired to tinny and tuaih? hb proftwdoiij only returning la lihf tea 
at the cEunnnmd of Ahhnjt Hugh (107^1 He would liave resigned in 107** hut for 
Alexander II. 
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William of Normandy, was success undiluted. The king was just and 
coir-den tiouFi; Lan franc was a. theologian imd a reformer, even if of the 
school of Damhm rather than of Humbert The episcopate was raised, 
and the standard of clerical life; councils* such as marked the movement, 
became the rule* as was seen at Winchester and I jjiidon in 107£. But if 
England moved jiarallel to Home it was yet, as an island, apart, It was 
aii m peculiar in its happy go-operation of a just king and a great arch¬ 
bishop. 

The growth of canonical legislation (1049-1073) is easily traced. It 
begins with an attempt to regain for the Church a control over the 
appointment of it* officers through reviving canonical eleetiun Tor bishops 
and episcopal institution for parish priests. But the repetition of such 
canons, even with increasing frequency and stringency, had Failed to gain 
freedom fur the Church in face uf royal interests and private patronage* 
The Synod of Rhrims under Leo IX (1049) had led the way; no one ura* 
to enter on a bishopric without election by clergy and laity* The spread 
of Church reform and literary discussion moved towards a clearer definition 
of the rival principles: the Church's right to choose its own officers, and 
the customary rights of king or patron in appointments. So the Huuum 
synod of 1059 went further: it* sixth onion forbade the acquisition either 
gratis or by payment by any cleric or priest of a Church office through a 
layman. The French synods at Vienne and Tours (1000), held under the 
legate Stephen, affirmed the necessity of episcopal assent For any appoint¬ 
ment, Alexander 1 Z, with greater chance of success, renewed in bit Roman 
synod of 1063 Pope Nicholas* canon of 1059. Under him the two ele¬ 
ments, the core of souls, w hich was obviously the Church's care, and the 
gift of the property annexed to it, about which king and laymen had some¬ 
thing to say, were mote distinctly separated. It was significant when on 
21 March 1070 Alexander gave to Gebliard of Salzburg 3 the power of 
creating new bishops in his province* and! provided that no bishop should 
Ih? made by investiture ns it was accustomed to be called or by any other 
arrangement* except those whom he or hk successors should, of their free 
will* have elected, ordained, and constituted** So far, and so far only, had 
things mo veil when Alexander II died* 

The constant use of legates was continued if not increased* and France 
was a* before a field of special care. Thither Damian had gone, retuming 
in October 1063, and Gerard of Ostia (ItfTl) dealt specially and severely 
with simony. In France, and also elsewhere, the frequency of council* 

1 TfafOiEfrfiHiuL the Middle Agts Lht right of coti firmi Jq: his suffragans was left to 
this archbjshnp, rod the pe culiari ty wss mentioned at the Council of Trent. 

1 Jhifr-hkulifeid, Re$r*£a f no. The hiitory i b clrariy su nilliarised, in 

Sdmnin#!, I.krr %njfrfcr /ntttttffiir in drtt \Qurtfm and dtT Lificraltir da luvatitur- 
rtrritfx {KirtkenrrckMidte Ahknufthingru* ed, U* Stilt?, No, 86). Some of the canoim 
nH-rjlion-rd are in Benihrirn, iflttifou. Also nt (Urfrie-Leclercq {fxtxnm}. The 

Lilia originals in Mu ui i. 
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localise®-!led is now noticeable. Not only the ordinary matters but laxity 
of marriage laws among the laity arising from licence among great and 
small were legislated upon. 

The course of affairs at Milan, however, needs longer and special notice. 
Alexander II had been for many yearn concerned in the struggle at 
Milan: his accession gave enrouragenient to the Patarines; to the citizens 
and clergy he wrote announcing his election. When Ariald v isited Rome 
under Stephen IX, Ijindulf, who was on his way thither, was wounded 
at Piacenza; his wound was complicated by consumption, and he hist 
the voice *md the energy which he had used so effectively* After his 
death, the date of which is uncertain, his place w-rh more than filled by 
hi ft brother Eriembedd, a knight finish from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and with, an it was said, private, aft well as family, wrongs to 
avenge upon the clergy* He had a personality and appearance very 
different from lib brother's; striking and handsome as became a patrician, 
splendidly dressed, gifted with that power of mi titary control and 
organisation which whs destined to reappear so ofte n in medieval Italian 
States, He fortified his house, he moved about with a taalyguard; he 
became the Captain of the city; personal power and democratic rule were 
combined and so he the real founder of the Italian commune. Ariald 
was content, as he put it, to use the word while Erkin hold wielded the 
more powerful sword* The new leader visited Rome (1065) when 
Alexander was -vcttlcd there; ho received from the Pope a white banner 
with a red cross, arid so became the knight of the Roman and the 
universal Church* The archbishop, with no tradition* of family or 
friendship to uphold him, saw power slipping front his bunds, anil the 
Emperor counted for naught. From a second visit to Rome (1066) 
Erk-nibald returned with Hunts of a papal excommunication of Guido* 
nnd fresh disturbances began. Married priests and siinonists were sharply 
condemned from Rome, and believers were forbidden to hear their masses* 
But the Papacy sought after order, and the cathedral clergy, faced by 
persecution* gathered around the archbishop, More tumult arose when 
Ariald preached against local customs of long standing. Milan had not 
only it* own Ambrosian Liturgy \ hut various peculiar customs: the ten 
days between Ascension Day and Pentecost hod been kept since the 
fourth century os fasts; elsewhere only Whitsun Eve was so observed. 
Ariald* preferring the Roman custom, preached against the local use* 
and so aroused indignation. Then Guido at W hibsuntidc seized his chance, 
and rebuked die Patarines for their action against him at Romo in 

1 It Ejp«ms hast with Duehraiic {Origin* qf Christ mn wnhip t p. BW) to connect 
the Ambn^bui Rite with the daJHcfcU ^rciujj. Aqtriliriw and the Dan uhiau district# 
fuUuHiM] MiLmi- The CartsliogiaD rii&ng&Haffected the <^ton Chtutb* a-nd through 
impcruJ iiidnenoe reached Rome. But Milan kept its A rah rosin n tradition*, dating 
tram the days of AuxenUm a Cftpi>aijLhriai.n Ariau and irtimedhito pr«w 

dfrt^esnnr of St AtnUroae; no doctrines were ctmeoriied (Duchesne, vp r rit. pp. 
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seeking Mi excommunication; a worse tumult than before arose* and the 
dty «M again in uproar. But the day after the riot the mim of ci tirens 
took better thought arid repented. The firehbiihop placed the city under 
an interdict so long as Ariald abode in it. For the sake of peace the 
threatened preacher left* and (27 June) was mysteriously murdered, at 
Guido's instigation as his followers said. Ten months later his body was, 
strangely and it was said miraculously* recovered. He had perished by the 
sword of violence which he had taken* but the splendid popular ceremonies 
of his funeral restored his fame* and so in death lie served his cause. 

Once again two legates came to still the storm (August 1067); M&in&id, 
Cardinal-bishop of Silva Candida, and the Cardinal-priest John 1 . The 
settlement they made went hack to that of Damian, and so recognised 
the posh inn of Guido, but years of violence bad by now’ changed the city. 
Hie legaline settlement attempted to re-establish Church order and 
Damian's reforms, and the revenue of the Church was to be left untouched. 
Violence was forbidden* but things had gone too far; revolution hud 
crystallised, and neither side liked the settlement; Guido thought of re- 
signiug. 

Erkmbcdd, supported from Rome, thought lie could increase his 
pow er by enforcing canonical election on the resignation uf Guido* setting 
aside the imperial investiture and gaining the Approval of the Pope. Hut 
Guido now chose the sub-deacon Godfrey* a man of good family, in his con¬ 
fide tce T eloquent, as even his lateeenemies> confessed, and therefore likely 
to be influential. Guido formally although privately resigned* and 
Godfrey went to the imperial Court w here he was already know n through 
services rendered; he returned with his ring and stnJF* but was driven 
away. Alexander II condemned not only Godfrey hut also Guido* who 
hail resigned without pupal leave; Guido took up his duties again* and 
remained in power; disorder passed into war. Erkmhald, with an army 
made up of hi* followers and some nobles* attacked Godfrey, Revolution 
had become war against a claimant chosen by the Emperor but in 
deli an ce of ecclesiastical law and the Papacy. During Lent 1071 piirt of 
the city was set on lire, causing great destruction and misery; Guido 
withdrew to the country and there on S3 August 1071 his life arid 
trouble ended Not until 6 January 1072 did Erkmbald find it possible 
to elect a successor; by a large assetnhlv from the city, its neighbourhood, 
and even fcrther afield* in the presence of a legate Cardinal Bernard, 
Attn* a young cathedral clerk of good family but little known, was 
elected. Erlembald, the real ruler of the city* was behind and over 
all; and many* laymen and ecclesiastics* disliked the choice. The dis¬ 
contented took to aura* the legate escaped with rent robes* and At to* 
tom from the intended feast at the palace* was borne to the cathedral, 
where iu mortal fear be was made to swear never to ascend the throne of 
St Ambrose. But next day ErWsdd regaihed control; he M ruled the 
1 The tmitiuny, often aJnmdover in namitivee, Is dew riled by Aruulf* Cluqi. 21, 
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city aa a Pope to judge the priests, as a king to grind down the people* 
now with steel and now with gold* with sworn leagues and covenants 
many and varied.^ It mattered little that at Rome a synod declared 
At to rightly elected* and condemned Godfrey and his adherents as 
enemies of God, Meanwhile the Paiarinea held the field, and their success 
at Milan encouraged their fellows in Lombardy as a u'hole. But the new 
turn of aflairs hud involved the Pope; he wrote (r. February 1072) to 
Heary IV, us a father to a son, to cast away hatred of the servants of God 
and ailow r the Church of Milan to have a bishop according to God. A 
local difficulty, amid vested interests, principles of Church reform, and 
civic revolution, had merged into a struggle between Emperor and Pope. 
Henry IV sent an embassy to the suffragans of Milan announcing his 
will that Godfrey, already invested, should be consecrated; they met at 
Novara where the consecration took place. 

At ttie Easter Synod (1073) the Pope, now failing in strength, 
C'XComiiiunieated the counsellors of Henry IV who were, it was said, 
-striving to alienate him from the Church. This was one of Alexander's 
last acts. Death had already removed many prominent leaders, llukc 
Gcxliny at Christmas 1060, the mi ti- Pope Catlnlus at the end of 1072 
(the exact day h not recoided), Peter Damian died on February 
1072, and Adalbert of Bremen on 16 March of the same year, both men 
of the past although of very different pasts. Cardinal Humbert had died 
long Ijcforc, on 5 May 1061. Hildebrand was thus, left almost alone 
out of the old circle of Leo IX. 

On 21 April lOTtf Alexander died, worn out by his work and responsi¬ 
bilities; even as Pope he had never ceased the care of his ^ee of Lucca; 
by frequent visits, repeated letters, anti minute regulations he fulfilled his 
duty as iIs bishop 1 . It was so with him also ns Pope, The mass of great 
matter* dealt with was equalled by that of smaller things. Even the 
devolution of duties, notably to cardinals and especially to the archdeacon, 
did nut ease the Pope himself. He seems to us a man intent mainly upon 
religious issues, always striving (aa we should expect from a former leader 
at Milan) for the ends of clerical reform, able now to work towards them 
through the Papacy itself. Reform, directed from Rome and based upon 
papal authority, was the note of his reign. A man of duty more than of 
disposition or temperament, he gained respect, if not the reverent love 
which had gathered around J^o IX. 11 is measure of greatness he reached 
more because he was filled with the leading, probably the best, ideas of 
his day than because of any individual greatness of conception ur power. 
But he had faced dark days and death itself with devotion and unswerving 
hope. It was something to have passed from his earlier trials to his later 
prosperity and linn position, and yet to have shewn himself the same man 

1 Die history of the Chancery under him is peculiarly aiioiiuiIollb/' And this 
™ hccniiMi h# nut only bat acted *a. Bishop of Lucca. So* Ftrab, The Papal 
Chancery^ j>, (HI, 

<3- SfCu.il. VOL, V. til. I. 4 
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throughout* with the same beliefs, the same aims, and the same care for 
his task. If he left his successors many difficulties, arid some things even 
for Gmgorv VU Lo criticise* lie also left them a working model of a con¬ 
scientious* world-embracing Papacy, filled, as it seems to us, with the 
spirit of the day rather than inspiring the tiny from above. The Papacy 
had risen to a height and a power which would have seemed impossible 
in the time of Benedict IX. Hut the power* strong in its theory and 
Conception, had a fragile foundation in the politics of the Empire* of Italy * 
and of Rome itself. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

GREGORY' VII AND THE FIRST CONTEST 
BETWEEN EMPIRE AND PAPACY'. 

L 

On 21 April 107S Pope Alexander II died. The strained relations 
bftffctn the 1 apacy and the ruler of the Empire Hindu the ixtibinn more 
than usually critical; moreover, the Election Decree of Nicholas II, for 
which so narrow a victory had been won at the previous vacancy, was to be 
put to a second test. Fortunately for the Papacy, there was no division of 
opinion within the Curia; the outstanding personality of the Archdeacon 
Hildebrand made it certain on whom the choice of'the cardinals would 
fall. But their deliberations were anticipated by tlie impatience of the 
populace. While the body of Alexander was being laid to rest in the 
church of St John Jjitenui on the day following his death, a violent 
tumult arose. The crowd seized upon the person of Hildebrand, hurried 
him to the church of St Peter ad Vincula, and enthusiasticallv acclaimed 
him as l’opc. '1 Jit formalities of the Election Decree were hastily com¬ 
plied with ; the cardinals elects, the clergy nnd people gave their assent, 
and Hildebrand was solemnly enthroned res Pope Gregory VII 1 . Popular 
violence had compromised the elect ion, and provided a handle for the 
accusations of his enemies. Rut the main purpose of the Election Decree 
had been fulfilled. The Pope was the nominee neither of the Emperor 
nor of the Roman nobles; the choice of the cardinals had been anticipated 
indeed, but not controlled, by the enthusiasm of the multitude. Hildebrand 
only held deacon's orders; a month later he was ordained priest, and on 
dO June 2 consecrated bishop. In the interval, he seems, m accordance 
with the Election Decree, to have announced his election to the ting mid 
to have obtained the royal assent, 

w e have little certain information 9 of the origin and early life of this 
great Pope. He is said to have Isccii the son of one Bonhco and to have 
' Keu ^° ni jLt Somalia <1 Tuscany; the date of his birth is uncertain, but he 
was probably about fifty years old at the time of his accession. Tim im¬ 
portant fact, to which he himself h ears emphatic testimony, is that his 
early days were passed in Home and that it was there that lie received his 

1 The choice of name is si^uifiMiiiL It ^cn„ most probable that lie took it in 
autiriHjry of Li- pix-de^s^r mild mitsttir, I v rebury VL 

* Or Junii. But L A= ;jo June w*a u Sunday, tlie regular day for episcopal 

it is t he mow likely dale, althnu^li 21* June was a great fetivai 

* 1 . L. IWe, iknetiict L\ and Grtyun, VJ (from Proc, VuL mi> 
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education. So he saw the Papacy in its degradation and was to partici¬ 
pate lu every stage of its recovery. He received minor orders (reluctantly t 
he tells m) and was attached i n some capaci ty to the service of Gregory VI P 
the Pope who bought the Papacy in order to reform it. With him he 
went into exile In 1047, and spent two impressionable years in the Rhine 
district, then the centre of the advanced reform movement of the day T and 
probably it was at this time that he received the monastic habit \ In 
1049 Leo IX, nominated Pop by Henry 111, was filling the chief places 
in the Papal Curia with leading reformers especially from this district; on 
his way to Rome he took with him the young Hildebrand, whose life was 
for the future to be devoted entirely to Rome and the Papacy, With 
every detail of papal activity he w m associated, in every leading incident 
he played his part; his share in the papal councils liccanie increasingly 
important, until at the last he was the outstanding figure whose qualifica¬ 
tions for the pa|wil throne none could contest. 

By IX he was mock sub-deacon and entrusted with the bisk of 
restoring both the buildings and the discipline of the monastery of St 
Paul without the walk. loiter he was sent to France to deal with heresy 
in the person of Bertngar of Tout*, whose views he condemned but who.se 
person he protected. By Victor II he was given the important task of 
enforcing the decrees against simony mid clerical marriage in Pnuiee t 
where in company with Abbot Hugh of Cluny he held synod? at Lyons 
and elsewhere. With Bishop Anselm of Lucca he was sent by Pope 
Stephen IX to Milan, where the alliance of Pope and Patoria wfls for the 
first time cemented; and from Milan to Germany to obtain the royal 
assent to Stephen’s eke Hon, He luid a share in vindicating the indepen¬ 
dence of papa] elections against the turbulence of the Horn an nobler at 
the election of Nicholas II, and again in the papal Election Decree which 
w** designed to establish Link independence for the future. By Nicholas he 
wn* employed in initiating the negotiation* which led to thefiret alliance 
of the Papacy with the Normans in South Italy. In the same rear (1059) 
his appointment as Archdeacon of the Roman Church gave him an 
important administrative position; shortly afterwards occurred the death 
of Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, and Hildebrand tuok his place m 
the leading figure in the Papal Curia, To his energy and resolution was 
due the victory of Alexander II over the rival imperial nominee, and he 
held the first place in the Pope’s councils during the twelve years of 
Alexanders papacy. The extent of his influence bis been exaggerated by 
the flattery of his admirers and by the abuse of his enemies. He was the 
right-hand man, not the master, of the Pope; he influenced, but did not 

1 Hi* statement lu Archbishop Anno of Cologne (Esp. i. 70)—oh rtconiitioauEii 

diMntplIiOL^ i|ua tempore antetxvmtk vertri in eecksiia Colon! eari emitrid mmm _ 

seems to bear thie iulerpretatioo, and can anly bu referred to this period, hi vtew of 
the If-aimpuy of friends atid cnemw- alike, S ftairi it i rt ipo-sable to accept the tou. 
tendon of Dr U r . ilartew that Ilildelir.mLl ijn'.ver became a aioiik 
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dominate Alexander- That other counsels often prevailed we know. 
When he became Pope he revoked more than one privilege granted by his 
predecessor, suggesting that Alexander was too prone to be led away by 
evil counsellors. Even when, as in the ease of the jmpal support given to 
tlie Norman conquest of England, his policy prevailed, it is clear from his 
own statement that lie had to coatend against considerable opposition 
within the Curia- On all the major issues, however. Pope and archdeacon 
must have been in complete Agreement, especially with regard to Milan, 
the greatest question of all. They had been associated together in the 
embassy I hat inaugurated the new papal policy with regard to the 
Putarin, and, as Bishop of Lucca, Alexander had been more than once 
employed a* papal legate to Milan. This was the critical issue that loti to 
the breach between Pope and king, and it was the extension of the .same 
policy to tier many that produced the ill-will of the Germ Ah episcopate 
which is so noticeable at the beginning of Gregory's papacy. That there 
is a change of masters when Gregory VII becomes Pope is dear. Tire 
policy is the same, but the method of its execution is quite different, 
Hildebrand must have chafed at the slowness and caution of his prede¬ 
cessor. When he becomes Po|>c, he is urgent to see the policy carried 
into immediate effect. The hand on the reins is now a firm uiib, the con¬ 
trolling mind is ardent Aiul impatient. Soon the issue h joined, and events 
move rapid lv to the catastrophe. 

Superficially the new Pope was nnt attractive. He was small of 
-stature, hi* voice w*is weak, his appearance unprepossessing. In learning 
he fell short of many of hi* contemporaries; the knowledge of which he 
gives evidence is limited, though very practical for his purpose. Thu* he 
bad a close acquaintance wlLh the collections of Decretal* current in Iris 
time 1 . Besides them he depended mainly on Gregory the Great, with 
several of whose works he was obviously familiar Otherwise there is 
practically no indication of any first-hand acquaintance with the works of 
the Fathers or other Church writers. Ih j adducts the authority of a few 
passages from Ambrose mid .John Chrysostom in urging on Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany the importance of frequent communion. Once only 
does he quote from Augustine 1 , and then the reference is to the Be 
f lortrina chriftitttm; the CivUas /A'l* i|noted so frequently bv his sup¬ 
porter* atnl opponents alike, is not mentioned by him at all. 

The chief authority with him was naturally the Bible. The words of 
Scripture, both Old and New Testament, were constantly on his lips, 

1 That many of Decretals were forged h well known„ Imt of course in 

Gregory, a* to all his fontempomries, they were aot known t-> other than freiicuno. 

■ It has been ehuwii by IMirhtj Berulii*im f sad other* that he follow-; closely jlie 
views of Ati|fiihti(Le T especially oh expressed in the Ctmie* Iki m r hut when he quotes 
liU authority fur these views it is the authority of (iru'^ry the Great thut he mI- 
dijt’ey. It M R enis to me therefore that it in fmm Gregory tkt hv absorb* Aucastlue, 
not from n selection of Afifttltiiid ivs Mirht think*. 
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But p though quotations from the New Testament are the more numerous, 
it is the spirit of the Old Testament that prevails. His doctrine is of 
righteousness a* shewn in duly and obedience, rather than a* expressed in 
the gospel of love. The language of the Old Testament came most 
naturally to him; he was fond of military metaphors, and his language 
is that of a general engaged in a constant campaign against a vigilant 
enemy. A favourite quotation was from Jeremiah, u Cursed be the man 
that keepeth hack his sword from bloody though he usually added with 
Gregory' the Great u that is to say, the word of preaching from, the rebuk¬ 
ing of carnal mem 1 ’ He was, in fact, in temperament not unlike a prophet 
of the Old Testament—fierce in denunciation of wrong, confident in 
prophecy, vigorous in action, unshaken in adversity. It is not surprising 
to find that eon temporaries compared him with the prophet Elijah. His 
enthusiasm and hi* ardent i magi nation drew men to him: that lie attracted 
men is well attested. One feature his contemporaries remarked—the 
brightness and keenness of his glance, litis was the outward sign of the 
fien r spirit within that insignificant frame, which by the Ha me of its 
enthusiasm could provoke the unwilling to acquiescence and stimulate 
even the fickle Roman population to devotion. It was kindled by his 
conviction of the righteousness of Uh aims and his determination, in 
which self-interest did not participate, to carry them into effect, 

Tliis had its weak side. He was always too ready to judge of men by 
their outward acquiescence in his aims, without residing tieir motives. 
It is remarkable that with Isis experience lit could have l>ee]i deceived hv 
the professions of Cardinal Hugo Candidus, or have failed to realise the 
insincerity of Henry IV M s repentance in 1073. Here he was deceived to 
hi* own prejudice. It is not easy, however, to condone his readiness in 
ICJbO to accept the alliance of Robert Guiseards who had lieen under ex- 
communication until that date, or of the Saxons, whom he had spoken 
of a* rebels in 1075, and who were actuated by no worthier motives in 
1076 and 1080. In the heat of action he grievously compromised his 
ideal. Another and a more inevitable result of his temperament was the 
frequent reaction into depression. Like Elijah, again, on Mount Carmel 
we find him crying nut that there is not n righteous man left Probably 
these moods were not infrequent, though they cuts hi only find expression 
in his letters lo intimate friends such as Countess Matilda of Tuscany and 
Abbot Hugh of Clunyv And the gentler tone of these letters shews him 
in a softer light-—oppressed by his burden, dependent solely on the help¬ 
ing hand of the M pauper Jesus,*’ It was u genuine reluctance c>r which he 
spoke when he emphasised his unwillingness at every stage nf his life tu 
haye fresh burdens, even of honour, imposed upon him. There is no 
reason to doubt that he was unwilling to become Pope; the event itself 
prostrated him, and his first letters* announcing ins election and appeal¬ 
ing for support, lind to be dictated from his bed- 

This was a temporary weakness, soon overcome. And it would be a 
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mistake to regard hi in merely, or even mainly, m an enthusiast and a 
visionary. He had a strong will and eonlrt curb hia imagination with an 
iron Belf-oontrob As a result he has been pictured most strangely iw cold 
and inflexible, untouched by human weakness, unmoved by h uman sym¬ 
pathies It is not in that light that we should view him at the Lenten 
Synod of 1G7G, where he alone remained calm and his will availed to 
quell the uproar; it was self-control that checked his impatience in the 
period following Canos**, and that was responsible for his firmness anti 
serenity amid defeat and disappointment, so that he remained unconquered 
in spirit almost to the end- But there was another influence too, the 
experience of the years that preceded his papacy* As cardinal-deacon for 
over twenty years, and Archdeacon of the Roman Church for thirteen, 
his work had lain particularly among the secular aflairn of the Papacy ; 
from this lie had acquired great practical knowledge and a keen sense of 
the actual. It coloured his whole outlook, and produced the contrast 
between the theories lie expressed and the limitation of them that be was 
willing to accept. He had a clear vision ljoth of what was essential and 
of what wan possible; it was later clouded by the dust of conflict, after 
be had joined issue with the Emperor* 

His early life had been spent in the service of the Church and the 
Papacy* This service remained his single aim, and ho was actuated, as he 
justly claimed, by no feeling of worldly pride or self-glorification* He 
naturally had a full sense of the importance of bin office, and realised 
both its potentialities and iU responsi bill ties. To St Peter, who had 
watched over the training of bis yon tin he owed his earliest allegiance: 
as Hishop of Rome he had become the successor mid representative of 
St Peter* It was not the least of Ids achievements that he realis'd the 
logical inferences that could be drawn frum the Petrine authority; he was 
careful to sink his own individuality, and to picture himself ns the channel 
through which the will of the Apostle was expressed to mankind. Every 
communication addressed to the Pope by letter or by word of mouth is 
received by St Peter himself; and, while the Pope only reads the words 
or listens to the message, St Peter can read the heart of the sender. Any 
injury done, even in thought, to the Poj*e is thus an injury to the Prince 
of the Apostles himself lie ads as the mouthpiece of St Peter, hi* sen¬ 
tences are the sentences of St Peter, and from St Peter has descended to 
him the supreme power of binding and of loosing in heaven and on earth- 
So his power of excommunication is unlimited: he can excommunicate, 
as in the case of six bishops with all their supporters at the Lenten 
Synod of 1079, sin* j rmtprrationi** Similarly his power of absolution 
is unlimited, whether it be absolution to the penitent, absolution from 
all their sins to those who tight the battles of the Church against her 
enemies, or absolution of the subjects of no excommunicated ruler from 
the oath of allegiance they had taken to him. These are not the deser¬ 
tions of a claim; they are the simple expression of his absolute belief. 
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Ho * supreme was his confidence Is shewn in his prophecies. The authority 
descended from St Peter extends over material prosperity m this life; yes, 
and over life itself. Glory and honour in tins life* as well as in the life to 
come, depend on oladienee to him* he assured the magistrates of Sardinia 
in 1076. I]i 1078 he proclaimed that all who hindered the holding of a 
synod in Germany would suffer not only in .soul but ako in bodv and 
property, would win no success in war and no triumph in their lifetime. 
And at Easter 1080 he pronounced his famous prophecy that Henry, if he 
did not repent, would be dead or deposed before August. This is the 
axilidence of complete conviction, 

Hut it was a delegated authority that he was exercising, and therefore 
it must not be exercised arbitrarily. The obedience to God which he en¬ 
forced on all Christians must lie rendered by himself first of all. Obedience 
to God implies obedience to the Church and to the law of the Church, to 
the decrees of the Fathers, the canonical tradition. Fie shews no dis¬ 
position to over-ride this; in fact he is careful to explain that he is 
subject to its authority. Frequently he protested that there was nothing 
new in his decrees. His decree against lav investiture was not new, not 
of his own invention; in promulgating it he had merely returned to the 
teaching and decrees of the Early Fathers and followed the prime unique 
rule of crcksiiistical discipline. He did not make new laws; Fie issued 
ediHs which interpreted the law or prohibited the illegal practices that 
had grown up in course of time. The Holy Roman Church, he Bays* has 
always had and, will always have the right of issuing new decrees to deal 
with particular abuses as they arise. Its custom has always ^"en to be 
merciful, to temper the rigour of the law with discretion, to tolerate some 
things after careful consideration, but never to do anything which con¬ 
flicts with the harmony of canonical tradition. 

Now the prime importance of this consideration of Gregory VI T$ 
views is in its bearing on Ins relations with the temporal authority. He 
started with the orthodox Gelasian view of the two powers each supreme 
in its own department, and it is dear that at first he sees no conflict of 
his ideas with this. Its the ecclesiastical department of course he must be 
absolute master. Archbishops, bishop, and abbots must acknowledge his 
complete authority, obey his summons to Rome, submit to his over-riding 
of their actions, and not interfere with direct appeals to Rome* The 
legates he sends act in his name. Anywhere they can call synod*, preside 
over them, and issue decrees on hu behalf. But, as his own office is 
divinely ordained, so he recognises is the royal office. In 1076 he speaks 
of the two powers and compares them with the two eyes of the human 
body; as these give light to the body, so the tacerdotmm and iwiperhim 
should illumine with spiritual light the body of the Church* They should 
work together in the harmony of pure religion for the spiritual goad of 
Christianity ; the spiritual end is the final object of both, in accordance 
with the accepted medieval view. Obedience, therefore, is due to kings; 
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he shews no indulgence with the Soxan revolt in 1073,and congratulates 
Henry on his victory over the rebel* in I075 r Over churches he continually 
repeats that the lay power has a protective not a possessive function, but 
he is anxious not to appear to be encroaching on imperial prerogative. 
Though he h convinced that Hie practice of lay investiture is an abase 
that has arisen in tlie course of time, he recognises that it has come to 
be regarded almost its a prescriptive right 1 ; he is careful not to pro¬ 
mulgate his decree against it in 1075 until he has consulted the king, 
upon whose rights, he declares* he is anxious not to encroach. The 
language of these early da vs is markedly different from that of his later 
year*. The normal contrast between medieval theory and practice is notice¬ 
able at the beginning* when he is content to subordinate his theory to 
practical considerations; in later years he is striving to bring his practice 
up to the level ufbis theory. The difference lies not so much in a change 
in his point of view 3 * as in a recognition of ita real implications and of its 
actual incompatibility with the orthodox Gelasiati theory* This recogni¬ 
tion was forced upon him by the circumstance* of the struggle with the 
king, without which he might never have adopted the extreme attitude 
of his later years* Hi* methods help to mark the difference. At first he 
attempt* to promote his asms by mutual agreement and negotiation; 
afterwards he acts by decree, issuing his orders and demanding implicit 
obedience. 

The key to his development is to lie found in his insistence on right¬ 
eousness 3 as the criterion by which he tests his own actions and those of 
all with whom he has to deal. Righteousness, with him as with Augustine, 
consists in obedience to the commandments of God. Truth* obedience, 
humility* are the marks of the righteous man, the servant of God* as 
falsehood, disobedience, pride* are the marks of the w icked man* whose 
master the deviL If this m merely medieval commonplace, it becomes 
something more in it 1 ' application. It is when he luis to deni with an 
unrighteous king that he discovera the logical results of hi* opinion*. 
The Fopc, us St Peter 1 * successor* lias authority over the soul* of men; 
he has in consctpience nxi awful responsibility as he will have to answer 
for them before the tribunal nf God* It h incumbent upon him to rebuke 
those that err; it h he, in fact* that must be the judge of right and w rong* 
and to this judgment all men* even kings, must lie subject. Every act of 
a king must have the test of right and w r rong applied to it, for it is a 

1 lu a loiter to Bkbop A iiscltd of Lucca in L07ft he nidi rerily recogii the mjal 
right of invratiture. 

3 7Tl £ rtcftlt work of Father Peitit tnd others han rated Lhnt the Rtguitrum 

GreyorH Vli is the actual Register of the Pope’s letter* kept by the papal Chancery 
(which must have done it# work rather naHimlly), This establishes die autli luiL reity 
of the Dirtahi* Papa* nf 107 ^, with its extreme claims, m n genuine expression of 
pmp.il theory At that time. 

a I prefer to translnte iatfifin by ** rightec^neA* 1 ' rather than ‘ f justice, M as [ 
think U conveys a more met urate rendering of Gregory VIFb meaning. 
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The supremacy of the spiritual power 


king'*duty to govern for the spiritual welfare of his subjects. Obedience 
to God is the sign of the iushts homo, how tough more of the iujdu$ n\r ! 
And if a king doe& not act as a iu-rtu* homo he at once becomes amen¬ 
able to papal jurisdiction, The head of the spiritual department is 
entitled acc ordingly to obedience from secular rulers* iv A* I have to 
answer for you at the awful Judgment*" he writes to William I of Eng¬ 
land 1 , M in the interests of vour own salvation, ought you, can you avoid 
irmiiediate obedience to mcF' The inipl a cation is that the obedience w hich 
is expected from all Christians is obedience to himself 

When the great question came as to the sentence of a king who u r ns t 
in hb view, manifestly unrighteous, there could be no doubt with him as 
to the authority he could exercise. The theory of passive obedience to n 
wicked king could not influence him or hb supporter* fora moment; a 
king who aimed at his wn glory had censed to be the servant of God 
and become the servant of the devil; he wo* no longer a king but a tyrant 
With the Pope, the judge of right and wrong, lay the sentence. Saul, 
ordained by God for his humility, was deposed by Samuel* the representa¬ 
tive of Gcal, for his pride and disobedience* The Pope is through Bt Peter 
the representative of God; as he I ms power to bind and loose in spiritual 
things, how much more in secular! Henry had not merely been disobe¬ 
dient; his pride hod led him to attempt the overthrow- of the Pupe t a 
direct outrage on St Peter himself. St Peter, therefore, through the Pope's 
mouth p pronounces sentence of excommunication and deposition. Gregory 
has facet! the logical outcome of his point of view. The two powers are 
not equal and independent; the head of the ecclesiastical department is 
dominant over the head of the temporal. And so T when the enemies of 
Henry in Germany were contemplating the election nf an anti-king to 
succeed Rudolf, he sends them the wording of the oath that their new 
choice must take to him—the oath uf fealty of a vassal to his over¬ 
lord 

Gregory found himself faced at his accession with a situation that 
gave him every cause for anxiety, but much real ground for optimism* 
In the twenty-four years following his recall to Rome by Pope Leo IX a 
great advance had been made. The reformed Papacy had assumed its 
until nit position as leader and director of the reform movement. It had 
vindicated the independence of its own elections against the usurpation 
of the Roman nobles and the practice of imperial nomination, it was 
asserting its absolute authority in ecclesiastical matters over ail archbishops 
and bishops, and it was beginning to recover its temporal power in Italy. 
Rut its progress was hampered by dirtied tie* and opposition from every 

1 Reg. vijjf 25. This is the letter in winch he expresses the relations between 
the twu power* by the simile uf die sun and moon. As in 1073 they hutli give light, 
hot no longer equal light. 
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quarter. Papal decrees had been promulgated against simony and clerical 
marriage, hut there was more opposition to these decrees than obedience. 
The absolute authority of the Pope over all metropolitans was not denied 
in theory T but it had not Ik™ maintained in practice, and much resent¬ 
ment w?is aroused by its exercise. The temporal possessions of the Pope 
were continually exposed to the encroachments of the Normans* who would 
acknowledge themselves vassals of the Papacy but paid no howl to its 
instructions. And nil these difficulties were complicated and controlled 
by the relations of the Pope with the King of Germany, and by the clash of 
their conflicting interests. The situation would have been easier had 
Henry III been on the throne. He at any rate was an earnest promoter 
of ecclesiastical reform. Henry IV was not even in sympathy with the 
reform movement, and simony in episcopal elections hod become frequent 
once more; while he was as firmly resolved a* hi* father that royal control 
over all his subjects, lay and eccIesiaHtieal* should be maintained,and this 
implied royal control of nominations to bishopries and abbeys both in 
Germany and North Italy, Hence the crisis that had arisen with regard 
to Milan just before Alexander IPs death. In the establishment of his 
authority in the ecclesiastical department, Gregory was thus faced by the 
opposition of the higher clergy (except in Saxony where the bishops flfl 
a whole allied themselves with the local opposition to Henry), supported 
by the king, and also of the lower ranks of the secular clergy, w ho con¬ 
sidered that clerical celibacy was Jill ideal of perfection to which they 
ought not to lie expected to aspire. He was supported on the whole by 
the regulars and often by the m ass of the common people, who were 
readily aroused to action, m at Milan, against the laxity of the secular 
clergy. 

It was evident to the Pope that liis best chance of success lay in 
obtaining the king's support. Without it he could not coerce the higher 
clergy; with it the decrees for Church reform could be made efficacious* 
He regarded the royal power as the natural supporter of the Papacy, and 
the protector of its temporal authority in South Italy against Norman 
aggression. Hih imagination led him to visualise the magnifioent concep¬ 
tion of a united Empire and Papacy working together in harmony for the 
name spiritual objects, and he was sanguine enough to believe that Henry 
could Iks induced to take the same view. And so the first task he under¬ 
took waa to bring about a reconciliation with the king. To effect this 
he sought assistance from even quarter—the Empress-mother Agnes, 
Beatrice and Matilda of Tuscany, Dukes Rudolf of Swabia and Godfrey 
of Lower Lorraine, Bishop Hainald of Como—from anyone in short who 
might exercise influence over the king, and who might be expected to 
influence him in the right direction, Henry yielded, but he yielded to 
necessity, not to persuasion. In August he had w ith difficulty evaded the 
Saxons bv flight and had made his way south, where he wob remaining 
isolated and almost without support. The situation was in many respects 
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Reconciliation with Henry IV 


similar to that at Canossa, and the lung's policy was the same on both 
occasions—as his enemies in Germany Imd the upper hand, he must 
propitiate the anger of the Pope, and this could only lx? done by a com¬ 
plete outward submission. The letter Gregory VII received from the king 
in Septcmljer 107S was as abject as the humiliation of 1077, without the 
persona] degradation of (uiiussa. The king confesses that he is guilty nf 
all the charges brought against him and asks for papal absolution; he 
promises abedicnce to Gregory's bidding in the matter of reform, especially 
in regard to Milan, and expresses his keen desire for the harmonious co¬ 
operation of the spiritual and temporal powers. The delight of Gregory 
was unbounded when he received this letter* so full* he sava, of sw r eetness 
anti obedience* such ns no Pope had ever received from Emperor before. 
Be failed to realise* though he saw it dearly enough Inter, that the Saxon 
situation was entirely responsible, anti that Henryk humility depended 
on his position in Germany; he even did his best to bring Henry and the 
Saxons to terms. To Henry's appeal for absolution he responded with 
enthusiasm* and early in the following year it was effected by an embassy 
beaded by two cardinabbishops and accompanied by Henry's mother 
Agnes. 

Assured of royal support* or at any rate relieved from the embarrass¬ 
ment of royal opposition* he now took in hand the important questions 
of Church reform and the assertion of his ecclesiastical authority. He 
knew the hostility he had to face* In North Italy, Archbishop Guibert 
of Ravenna laid submitted himself to Alexander II and promised obedience, 
hut little reliance could be placed cm Ids promises; in general, the morals 
of the clergy were lax, the episcopate was mutinous. In Germany, there 
was an atmosphere of sullen resentment against the measures already taken 
by Alexander* and of ill-will toward* his successor* It was not until 1074 
that the two leading metropolitans—Siegfried of Mayencc, the German 
Arch-Chancellor, and Anno of Cologne (ex-regentof Germany, now living 
in retirement and devoted to good w orks)—wrote to congratulate Gregory 
on his deed son; and there is no evidence to diew that any of the others 
were more forward in this respect* Siegfried took the opportunity of 
expressing his pleasure and congratulations in a letter which he wrote on 
the subject of the dispute between the Bishops of Prague and Ohnuts, 
Bohemian sees within his province. Iii this letter he complained of the 
intervention of the late Pope in a matter which came within his own 
jurisdiction; particularly that Alexander had allowed the Bishop of 
01 mute to appeal direct to Rome, and had sent legates to Bohemia who 
without reference to Siegfried had suspended the Bishop of Prague from 
his office. This was a test case* and Gregory replied with great vigour* 
lie rebutted the arguments from Canon Law which Siegfried had urged, 
and accused him of neglect of his office and of arrogance towards the 
Apostolic See. Siegfried" 1 * timid attempt fco assert himself was overwhelmed 
by the Pope* vehemence, and he mode no further effort to interfere with 
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the papal settlement of the question. The Bishop of Prague obeyed the 
Papers summons to Rome, and Gregory* by his lenient treatment o 1 him, 
gave the episcopate a lesson in the value of ready obedience. 

This whs a signal victory, lie pa^fl on to deni with the questions 
of simony and clerical rmirriage. In the first synod he held in Home, in 
Lent 1074, lie rented the decrees of his predecessor* against these abuses* 
and proceetled to take measures for their enforcement in Germany, The 
two cardinal-bishops who had given absolution to the king and to his 
excommunicated councillors at Easter H>74 t laid the fur tlicr task imposed 
upon them of summoning a synod uf German clergy, promulgating the 
decrees at this synod* and enforcing acquiescence in their execution. This 
was h difficult task, rendered impossible by the overbearing manner of the 
papal legates. They tiddressed themselves first tu two of the lending arch¬ 
bishops? Siegfried of Mayence and liemar of Bremen* with a haughty 
injunction to them to hold a synod. They met their match in Liemar, 
A supporter of the reform movement, the methods of the Pope and his 
legates roused his pride and independence. He refused to do any thing 
without previous consultation w ith the episcopate as a whole* and sneered 
at the impracticable suggestion that he should hold a synod to which his 
suffragan* far distant in North Germany or in Denmark would not he 
able to come 3 . Siegfried deprecated the whole business* but from timidity 
rather than pride, lie temporised for sis months and at lost called a 
synod at Erfurt in October, As he expected* he was faced by a violent 
outburst from the secular clergy, who fortified themselves against the 
decree enforcing celibacy by the words of St Paul, and the synod broke up 
in conhisiun. Another incident that happened at ihe same time well 
illustrates the temper of the episcopate. Archbishop l'do of Treves was 
ordered by the Pope to investigate the charges brought against the Bishop 
of Tod by one of his clergy. He held a synod at w hich more than twenty 
bishops were present. They commenced by a unanimous protest against 
the Pope’s action in submitting a bishop to the indignity of having to 
answer before a synod to charges that any of his clergy might please to 
bring against him. Needless to say> the bishop was unanimously acquitted. 
In only one quarter* in fact, could the Pope find support—in Saxony. 
Here the episcopate was allied w r ith the lay nobility in opposition to 
Henry,and it wn> part of its policy to keep on good terms with the Pope, 
It is not surprising* then* to Icnm Unit Bishop Ilurehard of Halberatadt, 
one of the chief leaders of the Saxons* wrote tu Gregory to deplore the 
unworthy treatment of the pupal legates in Germany* mid received his 
reward in a warn* letter of commendation from the Pope. 

Gregory now began to take vigorous fiction to enforce Ids w ill. Arch¬ 
bishop Lie mar. defiant to the legates who bad summoned him to appear 
in Rome in November, was ordered by the Pope himself to come to the 

1 LitJimr givts a lively icnuat uf hi* altemUton with the legates in »letter lu the 
Llt-hup uf 1I ftilefiheim (tSutluiiJerf, /£r "*t- i r ^ 
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Lenten Synod of 1075* The same summon* was sent to Archbishop 
Siegfried* ftnd to six of his suffragan bishops as well. The Pope further 
issued drcuki* appealing especially to prominent laymen to assist him in 
executing his decrees Siegfried's answer to Gregory's summons was typical 
of the timid man striving to extricate himself from the contest between 
two violently hostile parties. Afraid to oppose the Pope's will, and equally 
afraid to enforce it f he excused himself from coming to Home on the 
ground of ill-health, pleaded lack of time for his inability to examine the 
conduct of the six suffragans mentioned in Gregory^ letter, but declared 
that he had sent on the Pope's order with instructions to them to obey 
it He expressed his compliance with the decrees against simony and 
clerical marriage, but. urged moderation and discretion in their execution* 
The synod sat at Rome from 24 to 28 February 1075* At this synod 
the Pope suspended the absent aud disobedient Lie mar, and parsed the 
same sentence on the Bishops of Bamberg, Strasbourg, and Spires, three 
of the six suffragans of May mice whose attendance he hud oAlered; the 
other three seem to have .satisfied htm i temporarily at any rate, by their 
appearance or through representatives* Dttroes were also passed against 
simony and clerical marriage, with the special addition, in conformity with 
Gregory's policy* of a clause calling un the laity to assist bv refraining 
from attending the mass celebrated by an offending priest. In sending 
the text of these decrees to Archbishop Siegfried 1 , he shewed that the 
moderation urged by Siegfried was not in his mind at all* The decrees 
are to be baaed and enforced iu their full rigour. Instructions to the same 
effect were sent to other metropolitans and bishops, for instance to the 
Archbishops of Cologne and Magdeburg, with injunctions to hold synods 
to enforce the decree*, lids was again pressed on Siegfried and distressed 
hitu still further. He eventually replied to the Pope in July or August, 
in a letter intended to be tactful and to shift responsibility from his 
own shoulder*. It was no use; Gregory was ipiite firm, He replied on 
3 September, acknowledging the weight of Siegfried's arguments but 
declaring them of no effect when set in the balance against his pji>torat 
duty, Siegfried was forced to comply, especially aa the submission of 
the Saxons took away from him his chief excuse’ for delay. He held a 
synod at M&yeucc in October, mid, us before, it was broken up by the 
turbulence of Hie secular clergy. But the whole question was now to be 
transferred to a larger stage, and the next act in the drama is the 
Council of Worms. 

In this struggle with the German episcopate) in which matters were 
rapidly coming to a crisis, Gregory had been able to act unhampered by 
royal interference, and so far his policy of effecting a reconciliation with 

1 Jttffe, Iftin. Grtff, ep, roll. 3. The miiic letter was sent as well to Archbishop 
H>nn?r of Magdeburg (rp. ctii. 4) and tu BishopOtluof Canrtaace {up, coll, 5). JVre 
seems little doubt that these letters should be dated February 107c and not u W 
March 1074 1 1 
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Henry had justified Itself. But in North Italy, where he required the 
active co-operation rather than the non-interferenee of the king, the 
policy had not been so successful. Little* however, could be expected 
from Henry when his position in Germany itself was so difficult, and for 
two years Gregory seems to have persisted in hts confidence in the king’s 
sincerity* He did complain, indeed y in December 1074 that Henry had 
not yet taken any action with regard to Milan, and he administered a 
gentle warning as to the councillors he had around him* Hut the more 
personal letter he wrote at the same time gives expression to his confi¬ 
dence in the king. In this letter he detailed his plan of leading a vast 
expedition to the East both to protect the Eastern Christians and to 
bring them back to the orthodox faith; he is careful to seek Henry's 
advice and assistance in this, heenuse in the event of his going he intends 
to leave the Homan Church under Henry's care and protection. If lie 
could trust the king to this extent* lie was profoundly suspicious of his 
councillors and of their confederates the Lombard bishops. At the Lenten 
Synod of 1075, three Italian bishops were suspended for disobedience to 
his sum mulls, and five of Henry's councillors, promoters of simony* are to 
be excommunicated if they have not appeared in Rome and given satis¬ 
faction by I June. At the same synod was passed the first decree against 
lay investiture. 

Against the practice of lay ownership of churches, great and small, 
the reformed Papacy had already raised its protest, and the necessity of 
obtaining suitable agents for the work of reform had turned its attention 
to the method of appointment. While denying the right of the king to 
control appointments, the Popes allowed him a considerable though un¬ 
defined role, both as head of the laity and as the natural protector of 
the Church. Ill this Gregory VII acquiesced, and where the appointments 
were good from the spiritual point uf view, ns was the case in England 
under William I* he was little disposed to question the method. It was 
the insubordination of the episcopate in Germany and North Italy, and 
especially the dash of papal and imperial claims at Milan, that led him 
to bike definite action against a royal control that led to bad appoint¬ 
ments- The king, for Mb part* regarded bishoprics as being m his gift* 
and allowed no bishop to exercise hie functions until he had invested him 
with ring and staff- To the Church parly the use of these symbols lie- 
tokened the conferring by the king of spiritual functions; this was an 
abuse the removal of which might lead to the restoration of true am uni cal 
election. In Gregory VLLs eyes it was clearly not an end in itself, but 
only a step towards the end, which was through free election by clergy 
■ad people to obtain a personnel adequate for its spiritual functions and 
amenable to papal authority. 

The importance of lay investiture had been early recognised by 
Cardinal Humbert in his Liber advmmSymomoau, but Gregory VII was 
the* first Pope to legislate directly on the subject The first decree 
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probSbiting lay investiture (though nut imposing any penalty on laymen 
who invested) was passed at this synod in 1075* Hut it was never properly 
published. Bishops elected and invested in 1075 find 1076 could pleat! 
ignorance of its existence and the Pope accepted their plea* No Germ an 
writer seems to know of it, and we are indebted for its wording solely 
to a Milanese writer* Amulf, which gives weight to tile suggestion that 
the Milanese situation was principally responsible for the framing of the 
decree. Tim fact was that Gregory knew that he was deiding with a long- 
established custom* regarded by the king as a prescriptive right, and he 
knew that he must walk warily. He first of all sent the test of the decree 
to the king accompanied by a message to explain that it was no new step 
that be was taking but a restoration of canonical practice, and urging 
the king* if he felt his rights to be in any way infringed, to communicate 
with him* so that the matter could be arranged on a just aiid amicable 
footing. Gregoiy attempted to establish his point by negotiation* and 
he .seems to have imagined that the king would recognise the fairness of 
his claim. Henry matte no i^eply to these overtures, and the Pope does 
not seem to have been immediately perturbed by this ominous silence. In 
July be warmly praised the king for his zeal in resisting dmony and 
clerical marriage, which gives him reason, he say % to hope for still higher 
and 1 letter things—acquiescence, doubtless, in the new decree. Just after 
this, two ambassadors from Henry arrived in Rome with a strictly con¬ 
fidential message to the Pope to be communicated to no one except the 
king L * mother Agnes, or Beatrice and Matilda of Tuscany. 'Hits has lieen 
conjectured, with great pi of nubility, to have had reference to the king** 
desire to l>c crowned Emperor by the Pope; if this be so we have a ready 
explanation of his willingness to keep on good terms with the Pope, even 
after his great victory over the Saxons in .Tune. Gregory took some time 
to reply* owing to illness; but, when he did, he warmly congratulated 
the king on his victory over the rebels, and wrote in a tone of confidence 
that they were going to w ork together in harmony* 

This w r as the last time that he expressed any such confidence, and in 
the meantime the si 1 nation in Italy, especially at Milan, had la-en getting 
steadily worse. Revolt against the Pope was spreading in North I tidy, 
and Archbishop Guibert of Ravenna once more took the opportunity of 
proclaiming the independence of hi* see. In Milan* Erlembald, the- lender 
of the Palana mid practical ruler of tin? city, had, in accordance with the 
Pope's apjseal to the laity, forbidden the offending clergy to exercise their 
functions, which were usurped by a priest of his own party, Lint proud. 
A riot ensued in which Erlembald was killed and Liutprand mutilated* 
Their enemies in triumph reported the facts to Henry, and asked him to 
appoint a new archbishop in place uf bis previous nominee Godfrey, from 
whom be bad practically withdrawn support. That Henry for some time 
ignored this request may have encouraged the Pope in the confidence 
that he expressed in August. Rut, with the situation m Germany lie- 
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coming increasingly favourable* Henry seems to have felt himself strong 
enough to follow his own inclinations, and to listen again to those coun¬ 
cillors from whom Gregory- had been most anxious to separate him + Ills 
two ambassadors, who were still waiting instructions from him in Rome, 
suddenly received a message at the beginning of September to make public 
what he hod previously wished to be a close secret, a discourtesy to the 
Pope which the latter rightly felt to be ominous. And at the same time 
he sent an embassy into Italy which revealed a complete change in his 
policy. It was headed by Count Eberhiml of Nellenburg, who was almost 
certainly one of the councillors placed under a ban 'by the Pope. IU first 
object was to make an alliance with the Lombard bishops and to attempt 
to ally the king with llieexcoiuuuiuicated Norman duke, Robert GuiscaitL 
Further, by royal authority, bishops were appointed tu the vacant sees of 
Fennu and SpuJeto, sees which lay within the proritwin Momma 1 . But 
the mnin purpose of the embassy was to make a settlement of aflum at 
^filan, so as completely to re-establish the old imperial authority. 
Acceding to the request of the anti-Patariim party, Henry ignored both 
his own nominee Godfrey and also Alto, whom the Pope recognised as 
archbishop* and proceeded to invest one Tedald, who was consecrated 
archbishop by the *mflnignns of Milan* As in 1072, Henry so long 
compliant deliberately provoked a rupture on the question of Milan. It 
was im issue in which imperial and papal interests vitally conflicted, and 
now- that he w r as master once more in Germany it was an issue that he 
felt himself strong enough to raise. Henry hail revealed himself in his 
true colours. The Pope's eyes were opened. He revised at Last the meaning 
of Henry's submission in 1073, and that it was due not to sincerity but 
to defeat It was dear that compliance could be expected from Henry 
only when Ids fortunes were at a low ebb* and that at nidi times no re¬ 
liance could be placed on his promises, lire Pope's dream is at an end; 
he is now awake to the realities of the situation, the hitter frost ration of 
all his hopes, 

llis tone to the usurper Tedald and his aiders to the suffragan bishops 
of Milan were sharp and uncompromising. With the king lie tried the 
effect of threats to see if they would succeed w here persuasion had failed. 
By the king's own ambassadors he sent him a letter in which he summed 
up the leading offences of Henry — he is reported to lie associating with 
his excommunicated councillors, and if this be true must do penance and 
seek absolution; he is certainly guilty with regard to Fcrrno and Hpoleto 
and most culpable of oil in his action at Milan, which was a direct breach 
of nil his promises and a proof of Lhe falseness of his pretended humility 
and obedience to Rome. A more mild rebuke follows for Henrv*s silence 
to his overtures regarding the investiture decrees if the king felt himself 
aggrieved lie ought to have stated his grievances, Until he ha® given satis¬ 
faction on all these points, the king must expect no answer to his previous 
1 Hence fireffory'e cam plaint lhal they were mmi unknown to him. 
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The Council qf Worms, 24 January 1076 


enquiry {again, doubtless, on the question of his coronation at Rome). 
He concludes with a warning to the king to remember the fate of Saul, 
who* like Henry t had displayed pride and disobedience after his victory; 
it is the humility of David that a righteous king must imitate. The letter 
was stem, but not uncompromising; the message given tn the ambassador? 
to deliver by word of mouth was more direct* It amounted to a distinct 
threat that, failing compliance,, Henry must expect the sentence of 
excommunication, and possibly of deposition also, to be pronounced 
against him from the papal chair. This verbal message was in effect an 
ultimatum* 

The embassy reached Hemy early in January 1 07& He could not 
brook threats of this nature when policy no longer required him to yield 
to them. He had been humble to the Pope only until he had defeated 
his other foe ; now that he was victorious, the need for humility was past, 
and he could deal directly with the other enemy that was menacing the 
imperial rights. His previous humiliation only made his desire for revenge 
more keen i and his indignation demanded a sjaeedy revenge. The bishop# 
he knew to he as bitter against the Pope as himself; and he summoned 
them to a Council at Worms on 24 January. The short notice given in 
the summons must have prevented the attendance of several, such as 
Archbishop Liemar, who would gladly have been present; even so, two 
archbishops, Siegfried of May once and Udo of Treves, and twenty-four 
bishops* subscribed their names to the proceedings There was nu need 
for persuasion or deliberation. They readily J renounced allegiance to the 
Pope, and concocted a letter addressed to him in which they brought 
forward various charges (of adultery, perjury, and the like) to blacken Ins 
character, but laid their principal stress on the only serious charge they 
could bring—hi- treatment of the episcopate. The king composed a letter 
on liia owe] account, making the bishops* cause his own, and iiirlignmif ly 
repudiating Gregory's claim to exercise authority over himself, who elh 
the Lord's anointed was above all earthly judgment, ordered him to de¬ 
scend from the papal throne Jiticl yield it to a more worthy occupant, The 
next step was to obtain the adhesion of the North Italian bishops, 
which was very readily given at a council at Piacenza, and to Roland 
of Parma was entrusted the mission of delivering to the Pope tlm 
sentence of deposition pronounced by the king and the bishops of the 
Empire, 

At Christmas 1075 had occurred the outrage of Ccndus, who laid 
violent hands on the Pope and hurried him, a prisoner, into a fortress 0 f 
bis own. Gregory was rescued by the Roman populace, and had to inter* 
vene to prevent them from tearing hb captor in pieces. The horror 
amused at this incident gave an added reverence to the person of the Pope, 
audit was in these cireumstanremand while the Lenten Synod was about 
to commence its deliberations, that Roland of Parma arrived. The message 

1 Except Bldiup Herman of Metz, who wm* dmiltltre ccwrred Into #ignbjg. 
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which he delivered to the assembled synod wn_s an outrage beside which 
that of Ctencius piled into insignificance. It shocked the general feeling 
of the day, which wa* accordingly prejudiced on the Pope's side at the 
commencement of the struggle. At the synod itself there was a .scene of 
wild disorder and uproar. The Pope, depressed at the final ruin of his 
hopes and at the prospect of the struggle before him, alone remained calm; 
he intervened to protect Roland from their fury, and succeeded at last in 
quieting the assembly and recalling it to its deliberations. The verdict 
was assured and he proceeded to pais- sentence on his aggressors. Arch¬ 
bishop Siegfried and the other German bishops that subscribed are 
sentenced to deposition and separated from communion with the Church; 
a proviso is added giving the opportunity to those who hnd been coerced 
into signing to make their peace lie fore l August. The same sentence is 
passed an the Lombard bishop** Finally he deals with the king in an 
impressive utterance addressed to St Peter, in whose name he declares 
him deposed and absolves his subjects from their oath of allegiance; and 
then he Kjihk him from the men in union of the Church s recounting his 
variouiE offences—communicating with the excommunicated councillors; 
hifi many iniquities; his contempt of papal warnings; his breach of the 
unity of the Church by fail attack an the Pope, 

The hasty violence and the fimtostic charges of the king and the bishop* 
contrasted very strikingly with the solemn and deliberate sentence of the 
Pope, Confident himself in the justice of his action, there were some who 
doubted* and for these he wrote a circular letter detailing the events that 
led to Henry's excommunication. The facts spoke for themselves, but 
there were still some who continued to doubt whether in any circum¬ 
stances the Pope had the right to excommunicate the king; to convince 
these he wrote a letter to Iti&hop Herman of Metz (who hail hastened to 
make lib peace with the Pope for his enforced signature at Worms), in 
whifh he jus-tifits himself by precedents, by the power given to St Peter, 
and by the authority of Scripture and the Fathers. It is rather a hurried 
letter, in which he answer* briefly and somewhat impatiently several 
questions put to him by Hetman. He makes it quite clear, however, 
tliat he regards the spiritual [mwer as superior to the temporal, and that 
his authority extends over all temporal rulers. Henceforward there i* no 
sign of his earlier attitude which seemed to imply adherence to the 
Gelasian standpoint; he is now the judge who decides whether the king 
is doing that which is right (? r f, is worthy to be king), and the test of 
right’doing is obedience to the papal commands. One point calls for re¬ 
mark, It is only the excommunication that he justifies. The sentence of 
deposition plays little part in 1G7(>; it is not a final sentence as in 1080* 
and even by Henry's enemies in Germany, who considered this to l>e a 
quest ion rather for them to decide, little attention is paid to this jwmt of 
the sentence. Probably in the Pope's eyes it was subsidiary; deposition 
and the absolving of the king's subject* from their oatli of allegiance waa 
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a necessary consequence of excommunication in order to save from the 
same penalty the subject* of the excommunicated king. As is clear from 
his letter to Bishop Herman, he contemplated the absolution of the 
king as a possibility in the near future, and he did not at present 
contemplate the appointment of a successor to Henry. 

The king received intelligence of the papal sentence at Easter* and im¬ 
mediately summoned a council to meet fit Worms on W hitaunddy. I he 
crisis had been reached* The king had ordered the Pope to descend from 
St Peters chair: the Pope treated the king a* contumacious, exeqtnmunh 
cated him, and declared him to be no lunger king. Which was to prevail ? 
The answer to this was quickly given. The papal ban was seen to lie 
speedily effiioriou* It frightened the more timid of Henryk adherenta, 
it impressed moderate men who had been horrified by the king's attack on 
the Pope. Moreover it gave Lhe excuse for revolt to raise its head in 
Saxonv once more,and to win adherents from among the higher nobility 
in the rent of Germany, alienated by the high-handed measures of the 
king in hi* moment of triumph and resenting their own lack of influence 
in the affairs of the kingdom. The situation in Germany is dealt with in 
another chapter. Here it is enough Id say that Henry found himself bo- 
luted, and fiiced hr a coalition far more dangerous to his power than the 
revolt of 107d. His summons to councils at Worms and Moyenee were 
ignored, and the bishops of Germany were hastening to make their peace 
with the Pope, either directly or indirectly through the papal legate. 
Bishop Altinann of Passum Only in North Italy were his adherents still 
faithfub and with them it was not possible for him to join forces. The 
imperial authority was humiliated between the encroachments of the 
spiritual power on the one hand, and the decentralising policy of the 
leading nobles on the other. At the Diet of prince* held at Tribur in 
October these two powers came to terms for mutual action. Two pupal 
legates were present, and the Pop's letter of the previous month, in 
which for the first time he contemplates the possibility of a successor to 
Henry, was probably before the diet* He insists in that event on being 
consulted as to their choice, requiring careful information as to per¬ 
sonal character; he claim* that the Apostolic See has the right of confirm- 
ing the election made by the nobles. Such a right was not likely to he 
conceded by them, but to obtain papal support they were willing to 
satisfy him essentially. Henry was forced to send a solemn promise of 
obedience to the Pope and of sati sfaction for hi a offences, and to pro¬ 
mulgate his change of mind to all the nobles, lay and ecclesiastic?!], of the 
kingdom. The diet then arrived at two important decisions* Accepting 
the justice of Henry's excommunication, they agreed that if he had not 
obtained absolution by 22 February they would no longer recognise him 
as king. Secondly, they summoned a council to be held at Augsburg on 
2 February, at which they invited the Pope to be present and to preside; 
at this council the question of Henryk worthiness to reign was to be 
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decided and, if neoessary, the choice of a successor was to lie made. These 
decisions were communicated to the Pope, and also to Henry, who was 
renifiiiuTig on the other aide of the river at Oppenlieini, carefully watched* 
with only a few attendants, almost a prisoner. 

The Pope received the news with delight and accepted the invitation 
with alacrity* It meant for him the realisation of his aims and the 
exhibition to the world of the relative imjiortance of the spiritual and 
temporal powers; Pupe Gregory VII sitting in judgment un King 
Henry IV would efface the unhappy memory of King Henry HI sitting 
in judgment on Pupe Gregory VI thirty years before. He left Rome in 
December and travelled north into Lombardy. Rut the escort promised 
him from Germanv did not arrive, and the news reached him that Henry 
had crossed the Alps and was hi Italy. Uncertain as to the king's inten¬ 
tions and fully aware of the hostility of the Lorabards, he took refuge 
in Countess Matildas castle of Canossa. 

The king was in a desperate position* lie could expect little mercy 
from the council of his encimeH at Augsburg in February. The conjunc¬ 
tion of the Pope and the German nobles wjis nlmvo all things to be 
avoided. The only resource left to him was to obtain absolution, and to 
obtain it from the Pope in Italy, before be arrived hi Germany. To effect 
this a humiliation even more abject than that of 107d was necessary: he 
must appear in person liefore the Pope not as a king but as a penitent 
dinner; it would be hard for the Pope to refuse absolution to a humble 
penitent* His decision arrived at* he acted with singular courage and 
resolution. He liad to elude the close vigilance of the nobles ant! escape 
from bid present confinement; as they were guarding the other passes into 
Italy* only the Mont Cents pass was left to him* which was in the control 
of his wife's family, the counts of Savoy; but the winter was one of the 
most severe on record, and the passage of the Mont Cenis pass was an 
undertaking that might have daunted the hardiest mountaineer* All 
these difficulties Henry overcame, and with his wife, his infant son, and 
a few personal attendants he reached the plain* of Londmrdy, Here he 
found numerous supporters, militant anti-Papalists, eager to (hick to hb 
banner. It was n serious temptation* hut his good sense shewed him that 
it would ultimately have been fatal, and he resisted iL With his meagre 
retinue he continued his journey until he arrived at the gates of Canossa, 
where the final difficulty was to be overcome* the obtaining of the papal 
absolution. To this end he strove to obtain the intercession of his god¬ 
father Abbot Hugh of Cluny* of the Countess Matilda* of any of those 
present whoso influence might prevail with the Pope. And he carried 
out to the full his design of throwing off the king and appearing os 
the sinner seeking absolution; bare-footed* in the woollen garb of the 
penitent, for three days he stood humbly in the outer courtyard of 
Canossa. 

There are few' moments in history that have impressed later genera- 
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tiDiiji so much'a* this spectacle of the heir to the Empire standing in the 
courtyard of CsdossOj a humble suppliant for papal absolution. But it 
is within the castle that we must look for the real drama of Canossa. 
Paradoxical m it sounds, it was the king who had planned and achieved 
this situation; the plans of the Pope were upset by this sudden appear- 
anee, his mind was im prepared for the emergency. The three days uf 
waiting are not bo much the measure of Henry's humiliation as of 
Gregory’s irresolution. Could he refuse absolution to one so humble and 
apparently $a penitent? The influence of those on whom he was wont to 
lean fur spiritual help* especially the Abbot uf Quay, urged him tu 
mercy; the appal of the beloved Countess Matilda moved him in the 
same direction, But they only saw a king m penitential garb; he had 
the hitter experience of the last two years to guide him, and what confi¬ 
dence could he feel that the penitence of Henry was more sincere now, 
w hen his need was greater, than it had been in 1073? He saw liefore him 
too the prosjKet of the wrecking of all his hopes, the breach of his 
engagement with the German nobles, which would pnohahlv result 
from an absolution given in eireumstaiKoea that neither he nor they had 
contemplated. His long hesitation was due, then* to the conflict In his 
mind: it was not a deliberate delay designed to increase to the utmost the 
degradation of the king. 

But at last the appeal to the divine mercy prevailed over all other 
considerations. The doors were opened and Henry admitted tu the Pope’s 
presence; the twin was removed, and the king was received once more 
into communion with the ChurclL From him the Pope extracted mch 
assurances of his penitence and guarantees for his future conduct as would 
justify the absolution and at the same time leave the situation ils far ns 
possible unaltered from the pupal point of view. With Ids hand an the 
Gospels the king took an oath to follow the Popes directions w r ith regard 
to the charges of the German nobles against him, whichever way they 
might tend, and further by no act or instigation of his to impede 
Gregory from coming into Germany or to interfere with his safe-conduct 
while there. The Pope sent a copy of this oath to the German nobles 
with a letter 3 describing the events at Can ossa. He realised that the 
absolution of Henry in Italy would appear to them in the light of a be¬ 
trayal of tile compact he had entered into with them- His letter is an 
explanation! almost an apology of his action; while he points out that 

1 Or cfmltmpirJiry opinion mi little. IMsfriarck* famon* vr unis «za Cnuraai ^Ken 
wlr nkht indicate Ike itpwL of Can^ that imprest* the modem mind, tint tha 
brief nil mione to Caao^ in ceu temporary writers only refer to the king's absolution 
ami tu political n?»alU; it did net occur to thins that the monarch v I ..id been 
degmfl^l by He my** action, Uh sent on the throne bad been «tutk*n by the cs- 
I'umrniJiLiotinn: lie righted bimsulf by bin [iciuiuce at I'auossi, 

1 <rlliK lflBwtAy. iv, 12) hi our only real authority for the details uf Cw«m. 
Lrapert of Hmfebi’s aesuuul » dearly !.v* ( | on the Pd^'s letter, with diatectertstic 
einbclllblLincuts ofhkcwn luvemian. 
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the non-appearance of the promised escort hod prevented him from 
reaching Germany, he is careful to insist firstly that it was impossible for 
him to refuse absolution, secondly that he has entered into no engagement 
with the king and that his purpose is as liefore to he present at a council 
in Germany. He lingered, in fact, for some months in North Italy, 
waiting for tlie escort that never came; at last he resigned himself to the 
inevitable and slowly retraced his steps to Koine, which he reached at tin 
beginning of Septeniber, 

Henry’* plan had been precisely fulfilled. He had counted the cost— 
a public humiliation—and was p re [wired to pay the additional price in the 
form of promises; he had obtained his end—absolution and the results 
he kid anticipated from this were to prove the success of his policy 1 . In 
Lombardy lie resumed Ids royal rights, but resisted the clamour of Id* 
Italian adherents, whose ardour he most thoroughly disappointed; he 
must still walk with great discretion, and Germany, not Italy, was his 
immediate objective. Thither he soon returned, and the effects of his 
absolution were at once revealed. By the majority of his subjects he was 
regarded as the lawful sovereign once more. He had endured a grave 
injury to imperial prestige, but he had administered an important check 
to the two dangerous rival* of imperial power—the spiritual authority 
and the feudnl nobility. 

'file news of Henry's absolution came as a shock to his enemies in 
Germany, upsetting their plans and disappointing their expectations. 
Nor were they comforted by the Topes effort to reassure them. They 
decided, however, to proceed with their original purpose and to hold & 
diet at Forehheim in March. Their invitation to the Tope to be present 
at this diet must have contained a reference to their disappointment at 
hi* action, for in his reply he finds It necessary to justify himself again, 
laving stress also on their failure to provide an escort. This was still the 
difficulty that prevented him from coming to Germany, but he sent two 
papal legate* who were present at Forehheim,and who seem on their own 
responsibility to have confirmed the decision of the nohles and to have 
given papal sanction to the election of Duke Rudolf of Swabia as king. 

The election of Rudolf created a difficult situation, but one full of 
possibilities for the Tope which he was not slow to recognise. He refused, 
indeed, to confirm the action of his legates at Forehheim, but he recog¬ 
nised the existence of two king* and claimed for himself the decision 
between them. If he could establish this claim and obtain act|ui essence 
hi his decision, the predominance of the spiritual power would be revealed 
as a fact. Hi* decision must not lie hurried; it must lie given only after 
clear evidence and on the spiritual anti moral grounds which were the 
justification of the supremacy he claimed. Righteousness must be the 
supreme test; lie will give his decision to the king eui msfilk favet, 

• This is very clearly staled hy the writer most favourable to liim, Vita Hdnrid 
imperatori*, e, 3, HGUS, p. tU< 
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The Popes neutrality 


Again anil again he emphasised this* and that the murk* of iustiiia were 
humility and obedience, obedience to the coninnuirlments of God find so 
to Peter, and through St teeter to himself. Obedience to the Pope was 

to the final test of worthiness to ruh T and he gave one practical 
application of this principle. He still continued for a time to cheriah tbe 
Ii0[je that he would preside in person over a council in Germany; when 
(his was proved iiiipossible,, his plan was to send legates to preside in his 
pjjitft 1 , I 1 nun both kings he expected assistance. The king who waa con- 
vick-d of hindering the holding of the council would be deposed, and 
judgment given in favour of the other; for m Gregory the Great had said, 
even king* lose their thrones if they presume to oppose apostolic 
decree^ Naturally his attitude gave intense dissatisfaction to both 
Henry and Rudolf; neither felt strong enough to stand alone, and both 
expected papal support Henry urged the Pope to excommunicate the 
traitor Rudolf* who Imd presumed to,•set himself up against GodV anointed* 
Jlie supporters of Rudolf were equally persistent The Pope had absolved 
them from their allegiance to Henry. In eodformity with this they had 
matte a compact with him for joint action* a compact which they felt he 
had broken by his absolution of Henry, They heal persisted, however, 
w ith the scheme and had elected Rudolf, and pftpal legates tad been 
present and <x>n firmed the election. Moreover, a garbled version of 
CtuicraH won prevailed among them, w hich made if appear that the king 
had been granted absolution on conditions (distinct from those in his with) 
which lie hfid immediately broken, and w as thereby again excommunicate. 
In this view they were again supported by the pupal legates* who continued 
to embalms the Pope by exceeding their instructions. Rudolf and his 
supporters can hardly be blamed for interpreting the action of the legates 
“ P^rfo.med on behalf of the Tope and by his orders. His continued 
neatrshty and his constant reference to two kings only bewildered and 
irritated them. He persisted, however, m neutrality, undeterred by the 
complaints of cither side, determined to take no action until the righteous 
of one party or the absence of it in the other could be made apparent. 
But there could never liave been much doubt as to the final decision He 
abray* shewed complete confidence in Rudolfs rectitude; his previous 
experience could liave given him little confidence in iJcnrv. The three 
days' hesitation at Can ossa had ended when he allowed himself to be 
assured of Henry's penitence; the hesitation of the three year* following 
Cancel was to be resolved when he could fee] complete assurance of 
Henry a guilt, 

Iremi lt>77 to I OHO the decision in Germany ia naturally the chief 
object of the Pope* attention. This did not divert his mind from the 
important question* of Church government and papal authority, but to 
some extent it hampered and restricted his actions; it would appear that 
he was careful to avoid any cause of frk-tion with Henry which mkht 
com promise the settlement of the great decision. His authority was set 
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at naught by the bishops of Nort h Italy, who refu.sed to execute his decrees 
and defied his repeated ex crn inn uni ration*. In Germany there is hardly a 
trace of the struggle that had been so hitter in 1074 and 1075: this wft& 
mainly due to the confusion ariring from the skate of civil war. Prolmbly 
too the German episcopate was not anxious to engage in another trial 
of strength with the Pope. Then revolt at Worms had resulted in 
bringing them in submission to the Pope's feet, and their leader, Arch¬ 
bishop Siegfried of Mayence, had given up all further thoughts of revolt 
against him, lie bad even abandoned his royal master and had con- 
serrated Rudolf as king: hi* instinct it] every crisis for the losing side 
remained with him to the end. In Gregory^ correspondence during this 
period lhere is an almost complete absence of referent to ecclesiastical 
affairs in Germany, At the same time it is the period of his chief legis¬ 
lative activity. At the Lenten and November Synods of H378, especially 
at the latter, he issued a number of decrees dealing with the leading ques¬ 
tions of Church discipline, most of w hich were stibseipicntly iiicorjiomted 
bv Gration into Ids Jht'rftnm^ The increased stringency of the measures 
taken to deal with eodcsiastical offenders is the principal feature of these 
decrees. Bishops are ordered to enforce clerical chastity irt their dioceses* 
under penalty of suspension. The sacraments of married clergy had 
previously been declared invalid, and the laity ordered not to hear the 
mass of a married priest; now entry into churches is forbidden to married 
clergy. Alt ordinations* sluiotikcal or otherwise uneanumeal, are declared 
null and void* as are the orders of those ordained by excommunicated 
bishops. Naturally, then, the ordinations of si maniacal bishops are invalid ; 
an exception is made in the case of those ordained n^antter i t suu' pretio 
by rinioniacal bishops before the papacy of Nicholas II, who, after the 
laying-on of hands, might be confirmed In their order*h As to the en¬ 
forcement of there decrees by the Pope wc hear nothing; but they raised 
issues which were to be seriously contested after his deaths and his imme¬ 
diate successors were eventually to hike losi extreme view's, Further, the 
Pope dealt with the unlawful intervention of the laity in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Not only ore the laity stern!v prohibited from holding Church pro- 
perty or tithes; a decree is also pa»ud in November IDTtJ condemning the 
practice of lay investiture. IL is noticeable that it only prohibits investi¬ 
ture with the spiritual office* and that it enforces penalties only on the 
recipients, not on the laity who invest. Finally, there were ft number of 
dccix^s connected w i tli points of doctrine, the most important of which was 
issued after considerable debate at the Lenten Synod of 1079, Affirming 
the substantial change of the elements after consecration. It was an 
answer to the heresy of Bercug&r of Tours, who is compelled once more to 
recant: Gregory as before shewed great leniency in dealing with him. and 
actually threatened with excommunication anyone who should molest him. 

1 Rtg. vi ± 3£t. SaJtet, lex IteordinaiionM, pp, 2U5 &q. T fail* to notice this im¬ 
portant letter, and therefore forma a different rum-lu^oii n Jr Lr> ftre#rory's atlllude. 
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All this legislation, important as it was unit fruitful in future cuntru- 
Has subsidiary to the quest ton of the Gen] inn kingdom., which nt 
tHery synod tools the leading place. Gregory was continually striving to 
bring about the roundJ in Germany over which his legates were to preside. 
Both kings promised to co-operate and to abide by the decision of the 
legate*; both promised an ercort to ensure the safe-conduct of the legates, 
Hufe nothing was clone by either; Rudolf waa doubtless unable, Henry 
huh certainly unwilling. There was in consequence a strung feeling at the 
lenten Synod of 1079 that the Pope should immediately deride for Rudolf* 
GregoryJi°Hvever t perseverwl and contented himself with renewed promises, 
guaranteed by oath, from the ambassadors of both kings, Henry was be¬ 
coming impatient, As his position in Germany grew snore secure* his 
need to conciliate the Pope became less urgent. At the lenten Synod of 
1080 his ambassadors appeared not with, promises but with the demand, 
accompanied probably by threats that the Pope should immediate! v 
excommunicate Rudolf; Rudolf8 ambft-S&idors replied with a string of 
charges against Henry, to prove his unrighteousness and insincerity. The 
Pope could remain neutral no longer. Henry's embassy had provided the 
evidence he required to prove the king's breach of faith. Against Henry 
the dedRjon Has given. 

Hie proceedings of tlie synod commenced with a renewal of the decree 
against lay investiture, accompanied, now that negotiation with Ilenry 
waa at w> end, by a further decree threatening with exixniiMUhkiition the 
lay power that presumed to confer investiture of bishopric or abbey. A 
thin] decree enforced the pure canonical election of bishops, and provided 
that, where this was in any way vitiated, the power of election should 
devolve on the Pope or the metropolitan. The synod terminated with 
the pronouncement of the papal decision on the German kingdom. Again 
in the form of a solemn address, this time with added effect to both 
St Peter and St Pad, Gregory dwells on his reluctance at every stage in his 
advancement to the papal chair, and recounts the history of his relations 
with Henry during the three preceding years, marking the insincerity of 
t he king and his final disobedience in the matter of the council, w hich, with 
the min and desolation he had caused in Germany, proved his unrighteous¬ 
ness and unfitness to reign. Then follows the sentence— Henry, for his 
pride, disobedience, and falsehood, is excommunicated, deposed from his 
kingdom, and his subjects absolved from their oath of allegiance. Rudolf 
hv his humility, obedient truthfulness, is revealed as the righteous man 
to him the kingdom, to which he had been elected by the German people] 
is entrusted by the Pope acting in the name of the two Apostles, to whom 
he appeals for u vindication of his just sentence, 

The sentence has a ring of finality in it that was not present in 107(1 
Ilenry is now deposed for ever and a successor appointed in hits place So it 
is on the deposition that the main emphasis is laid, as it was on the excom¬ 
munication in 10TG. Gregory’* justification of his action is again addressed 
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to Bishop Herman of Meta, though not written till the following year. 
Unlike the similar letter of 1076 it shews no sign of haste or impatience; 
it is a reasoned statement, full of quotations from precedent and authority, 
and is concerned mainly with emphasising the complete subjection of the 
secular to the spiritual power, for even the lowest in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy have powers which are not given to the greatest Emperor. It 
is a mighty assertion of the on limited autocracy of the Pope over all men, 
even the greatest, on earth. And it was an assertion of authority in the 
justice of which Gregory had the supremest confidence* In the sentence 
he hod prayed that Henry might acquire no strength in war, no victory 
in his lifetime. He followed this up on Easter Monday by his famous 
prophecy that Henry, if be did not repent, would be dead or deposed 
before St Peters day. He felt assured timt the easy victory of 1016 would 
be repeated. But the situation was entirely different from that in I07G, 
as also the issue was to be. ITien opinion in Germany had been shocked 
by the violence and illegality of the king in attempting to expel the Pope. 
The papal exenm muni cation had been obeyed as a just retribution ; to the 
sentence of deposition little attention had lieen pick As noon as the king 
was absolved he received again the allegiance of all those who were in 
favour of legitimacy and a strong centra! authority* and were opposed to 
the local ambitions of the dukes who set up Rudolf. The Pope's claim 
to have the deciding voice was not regarded very seriously by them, and 
still less attention was paid to his assertion of the complete autocracy of 
the spiritual power. When Henry would do nothing to make possible 
the council that the Pope so earnestly desired, his action was doubtless 
approved by them; and when the Pope in consequence excommunicated 
and deposed the king and appointed Rudolf in his place, he moused 
very wide-spread indignation. It is Gregory who is the aggressor now, 
as Henry was in 1076; it is he that is regarded now as exceeding his 
powers in attempting to dethrone the temporal head of Western Christen¬ 
dom* The situation is completely reversed, and it is not too much to my 
that as a result of the papal sentence Henry's power in Germany became 
stronger than it hud been for some years. 

Henry was probably more alive than Gregory to the real facts of the 
situation. Rapidly, but with less precipitancy than he had shewn in 1076, 
he planned his counter-stroke. A council of German bishops held at 
Mayen ce on Whitsunday decreed the deposit Eon of the Rope and arranged 
another council to be held at Rrixeii on 95 June, where a successor to 
Gregory was to he appointed. To this council the bishops of North Italy 
came in large numbers; the king was present and many nobles both of 
Germany and Italy. The bishops confirmed the Mayerae decree and 
unanimously declared Gregory deposed; to the royal power was entrusted 
the task of executing the sentence. They also proceeded to the election 
of a successor, and their choice fell on Archbishop GuiberL of Ravenna* 
the leader of the Lombard bishops in their revolt against papal authority. 
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Council of Brkcen. The anti-Pope Guibert 


A man of strong determination, resolute in upholding the independence 
lie claimed for h\z see, he had been repeatedly summoned to Rome by the 
Pope, and for his absence and contumacy repeatedly excommunicated. 
Though violently attacked by papalist writers and likened to the beast in 
the Apocalypse, no charges were made against hh personal character; he 
scemsi also to have been in sympathy with Church reform, as hb decree* 
shew T A stubborn opponent of Gregorys unmoved by papud excuTiiimini- 
c3itions t he was eminently the man for Henry's purpose in the final struggle 
that had now begun > For it was a struggle that admitted of no com pro- 
mise—king and anti-Pope versus Pope and anti-king, St Peters day 
vmm and Gregory's prophecy was not fulfilled; in October Rudolf was 
killed in battle. It was now possible for Henry to take in hand the 
execution of the Brisco decree* and to uye the temporal weapon to expel 
the deposed Pope. 

Even before the Council of Brixcn met, Gregory had realised the danger 
that threatened hhru Spiritual weapons were of avail no longer; he must 
have recourse to the aid of temporal power. The Rmiian.% he knew*, were 
loyal to him and would resist the invader. In Tuscanv he could rely 
absolutely on the devotion of Countess Matilda hut against this must be 
set the hostility of Lombardy. To restore the balance in hi* favour he 
was driven to seek assistance from the Normans in £outh Italy, He knew 
that they would welcome the alliance if be was willing to pav their price. 
'Hie issues at stake were so vital to the Papacy anti the Church that he 
felt justified in consenting to the price they demanded, though it involved 
whut in other drcumstancea he would have regarded m an important 
breach of principle* To miderstand this it h necessary to review briefly 
his relations with the Normans during the past seven jeans, 

llie relations of the Pope with the Norman* were affected by two 
considerations—the protection of papal territory, and the possible need 
their assistance. Robert Guimard, Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily, who was trying to form a centralised Norman state in South 
IUly T had readily done homage to previous Popes in return for the 
cession of territory, and had rendered valuable assistance to the Papacy 
at Alexander IPs accession, Gregory was determined to yield no more ter¬ 
ritory. This and the reconciliation w ith Henry were the two chief objects 
of his attention during the first few month* of his papacy. He increased 
\\w area of papal suzerainty by the addition of the land* belonging to 
the surviving Lombard ruleni in the south, especially Benevento and 
Salemo; in return for his protection they surrendered them to the Pope 
and received them hack again as fiefs from the Papacy* Richard, Prince 
of Capua, the only Norman who could rival Robert Guiscaid, took lhe 
same step, and Gregory was delighted at the success of his policy, which 
wo^ as he himself declared, to keep the Normans from uniting to Ibe 
damage of the Church* Robert Guiscand, desiring to expand his power 
could only do so at the expense of papal territory. This, in spite of hss 
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oath T be did not scruple to do, and was in consequence excommunicated 
at the Lenten Synods of 1074 and 1075. But the breach with Henry in 
1076 caused the Pope to contemplate the desirability of Norman aid: 
Robert made the cession of papal territory' a necessary condition, and 
negotiations fell through. Moreover Richard of Capua had in the mean¬ 
time broken his allegiance and allied himself with Robert Guiseard, and 
together they made a successful attack on various portions of the papal 
territory. I o Lent 107B the Pope issued a bnl l of excommunication agai nst 
them once more, Richard died soon afterwords and on his death-bed was 
reconciled with the Church; his son Jordan came to Rome and made his 
peace w ith the Pope on the old terms. So once more Gregory had brought 
about disunion; and a serious revolt of hi* vassals against Robert Guiscaid, 
which it took the latter two years to quell, saved the Pope from further 
Norman aggression. The revolt was extinguished by the middle pf 1 OHO, at 
the very moment that the Pope decided to appeal to Robert for aid. They 
met at Cepranu in June, The bun was removed, Robert did fealty to the 
Pope, and in return received investiture both of the lauds granted him by 
Popes Nicholas 11 and Alexander T1 and of the territory he had himself 
seized* for which he agreed to pay an annual tribute to the Pope. The 
Pope thus confirmed what he is careful to call *an unjust tenure,* and 
to gutn Roberta aid sacrificed the principle for which he hail stood firm 
in 1076- Whether justifiable or not the sacrifice was ineffectual. Robert 
Guiseard welcomed the alliance because his ambitions were turned to the 
East* Instead of obtuiuing the immediate help he required, the Pope hod 
to give his blessing to Robert's expedition against the Eastern Empire. 
The duke's absence in Greece gave the opportunity fur a renewal outbreak 
of revolt among his vassals. This forced him to return and he was not 
successful in crushing the revolt until July 10HS; it was not till the 
following year, when it was as much to his own interest as to the Popefr to 
check the huecessful advance of Henry, that he at last moved to Gregory's 
support. Up to this time the alliance, without bringing any advantage 
to the Pope, bad actually assisted the king. It gained for him two useful 
idlies* both of whom w ere anxious to hamper the power of Robert Gub- 
card—’Jordan of Capua and the Eastern Emperor Alexius. The latter 
supplied Henry with large sums of money, intended for use against Roller!» 
hut which the lung was eventually to employ with success in his negotia¬ 
tions with the Romans, 

Robert Gutscurd did at any rate, ns previously in 1075, reject Henry's 
proposals for an alliance. But he also disregarded the Popes appeals, and 
set sail for the East at the very time that Henry was marching on Route* 
The Pope therefore had to rely on his own resources and the assistance 
of Countess Matilda. This did not weaken his determination; convinced 
of the righteousness of his cause he was confident of the result. At the 
Lenten Synod of lOtfl he excommunicated Henry and his followers afresh, 
and From this synod he sent his legates directiuiis with regard to the 
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election of a successor to Rudolf, lie must not be hastily chosen; the 
chief qualifications must lie integrity of character and devotion to the 
Church. The Pope also sent them the wording of the oath he expected 
from the new king—an oath of fealty, promising obedience to the papal 
will in all things* This was the practical expression of the theories he 
enunciated at the same time in his letter to Bishop Herman of Met* 
justifying the excommunication and deposition of Henry. It h important 
ns marking the culmination of his views, but it was without effect; at the 
new election it seems to have been completely disregarded. 

The weakness of lhe opposition in Germany made it possible for 
Henry to undertake bis Italian expedition. He came to assert his posi¬ 
tion, mid to obtain imperial coronation at Rome: by negotiation and 
from Gregory, if possible, but if necessary by force and from h is anti-Pope, 
His first attempt was in May 1061; whether from over-confidence or 
necessity he brought few troops with him. He announced his arrival in a 
letter to the Romans* recalling them tu the allegiance they bad promised 
to hh father* The Homans, however* justi fled Gregory's confidence in their 
loyalty, and Henry was forced tu retire after a little aimless plundering 
of the Suburbs. The situation was not affected by the election of Count 
Herman of Sulm at the end of 1H81 as successor to Rudolf. Henry 
could not reduce Saxony to submission, but he could safely ignore 
Hems jin and resume his Italian design. He reappeared before Rome in 
February 10B&, preceded by a second letter to the Romans; this attempt 
was as unsuccessful as the former one* and for the test of the year lie was 
occupied with the resistance of the Countess Matilda in northern Italy* 
He returned to Rome at the begin ding of 1083 and settled down to 
besiege the Leonine City, which he finally captured in June, thus gaining 
possession of St Peter's and ail the region on the right bank of the Tiber 
except the castle of Sant' Angelo. This success shewed that the loyalty of 
the Romans tu Gregory was weakening; they w ere not equal to the strain 
of n long siege, and the money supplied by the Emperor Alexius wm 
beginning to have its effect* At the same time a moderate party wo* 
being formed within the Curia itself, which managed to obtain the 'papal 
consent to the bolding of a synod in November, at which tire questions at 
issue between Pope and king were to be discussed; Henry's party was 
approached and promised a safe-conduct to those w ho attended the synod. 
Thus in both camps there were influences at work to procure a peaceful 
settlement The king himself was not averse to such a settlement. He had 
moreover come to a private understanding with the Wing Romans on 
the matter of greatest importance to himself Unknown to the Pope they 
laid taken jus oath to Henry to obtain for him imperial coronation at 
Oregon 's hands, or, failing this, to disow n Gregoiy and recognise the anti- 
Pope* 

The attempt at reconciliation came to nothing. The Pop Wed 
his summons tu the synod, but the Wile of bis letters, addressed only to 
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those who were not under excommunication, shewed that he would not 
compromise his views or negotiate with the impenitent* The king, who 
had been further irritated by what lae regarded m the treachery of certain 
of the Homans in demolishing some fortifications he had constructed, 
ndopted an attitude equally intransigeiint. He deliberately prevented 
Gregory's chief supporters From coming to the synod, and actually took 
prisoner a papal legate, the Cardinal-bishop Otto of Ostia, The synod, 
therefore* was poorly attended and entirely without result. But the 
secret negotiations of Henry were more successful* He was about to leave 
Home, in despair of attaining his object* when a deputation arrived 
promising him instant possession of the imiiu city. With some hesitation 
he retraced his steps to find the promise genuine and his highest hopes 
unexpectedly fulfilled. On iil March 1084 lie entered Book in triumph 
w i th his an tt - Pope. A ootmed I of h is supports rs decreed ane w r the deposi t ion 
of Pope Gregory YII f and on Palm Sunday Guihert w as enthroued J as 
Pope Clement III. On Easter Day the new r Pope crowned Henry and 
Bertlia Emperor and Empress, and Henry's chief object was attained. 
He had followed in the footsteps of his father—the deposition of Pope 
Gregorys the appointment of Pope Clement, the imperial coronation—and 
Felt that he had restored the relations of Empire and Papacy as they existed 
in 1043. 

The Emperor proclaimed his triumph far and w ide, and his partisans 
celebrated it in exultant pamphlets. But their rejoicing was premature 
and short-fired, Gregory VII wa* still holding the castle of Sant" Angelo 
and other of the foriifind positions in Home, his determination unmoved 
by defeat. And at last his appeals to Robert G discard were heeded. The 
Norman duke at the head of a large army advanced on Rome. As he 
approached, Henry, who was not strong enough to oppose him, retreated* 
and by slow stages made his way tuiek to Germany, leaving fire anti-Pope 
at Tivoli. His immediate purpose had been achieved, and he had to 
aljandon Rome to ite fate. He could not, like his father, lake the deposed 
Pope with him to Germany; the degradation of Gregory V H was to be 
the Work of the man who came to his rescue. The brutal sack of Rume by 
tlie Normans lasted for three days* and put in the shade the damage done 
to the city m Former days by Goths and Vandals. When Robert GuUcard 
returned south he took with him the Pope, whom he could nut have left 
to the mercy of the infuriated populace. Gregory would fain have found 
a refuge at Monte Caasiuo; hut his rescuer, now his master, hurried him 
on (as if to display to him the pa|ial territory that hail been the price of 
this deliverance), first to Rcncvento and then to Salerno. In June they 
arrived at the latter place, where Gregory was to spend the last year of 
his life, while the anti-Pope was able quietly to return to Rome and 
celebrate Christmas there. At 8alemo the Pope held his last synod, 

1 It nailed in the weakness of Colbert's position that the functions of the cardinal- 
bLstiopu at tJiU wremOny wury i^u rjad by ths Bishops of Mod«m and ArM» 
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repeated once more his cxcoiniuuiiiuitioD of Henry and his supporters, and 
dispatched his final letter of justification and appeal to the Christian 
world. The bitterness of failure hung heavily upon him. He* who had 
prayed often Hint God would release him from this life if he could not be 
of service to the Church 1 , hud now no longer any desire to live* He 
passed away on Uo May 1085, and the anguish of his heart found expres¬ 
sion in hii dying words : 4S I have loved righteousness and huted iniquity 3 ; 
therefore 1 die in exiled 

Hie emphfcia was on righteousness to the last. And it was justified. 
Had lie consented to compromise his principles and to come to terms with 
Henry he coaid have main tainedhiiuscdf unchallenged ®ri Lhe papal throne, 
Tlu: rough hand of the Nomiaii had made his residence at Home im¬ 
possible; but without Nunn (ill aid it would have Ixt'tl equally impossible. 
The Homans had deserted him; the king was master of the city. Hi* end 
might even have been more terrible, though it could not have Ijeen more 
tragic. What impresses one most of all is nut hU temporary defeat, 
but the ipietiching of his spirit. The old paoaioaftfce confidence has gone; 
though still convinced of the righteousne^ of his cause, he has lost 
nti hope of its victory cm earth, “The devil," he wrote, “has won no 
such victory since the days of the great Coni tan title; the nearer the day 
of Anti-Christ approaches, the more vigorous are the efforts he is making," 
His vision was dimmed by the gloom of the moment, and this gave him 
n pessimistic outlook that was unnatural to him and was not justified by 
facts. The Papacy had vindicated its independence, hud taken Lhe lead in 
Chunrh refonn, and had established the principle!, for w hich tlie reformers 
Imd been fighting. It liad also asserted its authority as supreme within 
the ecclesiastical department,and exercised a control unknown before and 
not to be relaxed in the future. This was largely the work of Gregory VIL 
'Hie great struggle too in which he was engaged with Ilonry IV was to 
end eventually in a complete victory for the Papacy; his antagonist was 
to come to an end even more miserable than his own. The great theories 
which he had evolved in the course of this struggle were not indeed to be 
followed up in practice by his immediate successors. But he left a great 
cause behind him, and his claims were repeated and defended in the 
pamphlet-warfare that followed his death. Later they were to be 
revived again and to raise the Papacy to its greatest height;' but they were 
to lead to eventual disaster,a* the ideal which hurl inspired them h Jlk for¬ 
gotten. They were with Gregory ¥H the logical expression of his great 
ideal—'the rule of righteousness upon earth. He had tried tu effect this 
with the aid of the temporal ruler: when that was proved impossible, he 
tried to enforce it against him. The medieval theory of the two equal and 
independent powers had proved impracticable; Gregory inaugurated the 
new papal theory that was to take its place, 


' As ho lolls Itnph of ( tlliiy in HI 75, 
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The main interest of Gregory VttV papacy is concentrated on the 
great strugglewith the Empire and the theories and claims that anwc out 
of it + If lilrf. relations; with the other countries of Europe are of minor 
interest, they are of almost equal importance in cons pie ting our under¬ 
standing of the Pope. He was dealing with similar problems, and he 
applied the same methods to their solution; the enforcement of his 
decrees* the recognition of his supreme authority in the ecclesiastical 
department, co-operation with the secular authority, are his principal 
objects. Conditions differed widely in each country l he was keenly alive 
to these differences* shrewd and practical in varying his policy to suit 
them. He tiad frequently to face opposition, hut in uo case was lie 
driven into open conflict; with the .secular authority* This must be borne 
in mind in considering the claims which he advanced against the Empire, 
which were the result of his conflict with the temporal ruler; where no 
such conflict Occurred, these claims did not emerge. Evidently then they 
must not be taken to represent his normal attitude; they denote 
rather the extreme position into which he was forced by determined 
opposition. 

Gregory hud himself been employed as papal legate to enforce the 
reform decrees in France, and had thus been able to familiarise himself with 
the ecclesiastical situation. The king, Philip I, hud little real authority 
in temporal matters, but exercised considerable inHuence in ecclesiastical, 
as also did the leading nobles 1 . The alliance of monarchy nod episcopate, 
a legacy to the L'apetians front the t'arelingiaus, was of importance to the 
king* both politically and financially. The rights of regnllti and ipolia, 
and the siinouiacal appointments to bishoprics, provided on impor¬ 
tant source of revenue, which the king would not willingly surrender; he 
was therefore definitely antagonistic to the reform movement. 'ITie 
simouiacal practices of the king and his plundering of Church property 
naturally provoked papal intervention. He monstrance and warning were 
of no effect, until at the Lenten Synod of 1075 a decree was passed 
threatening Philip with excommunication if he failed to give satisfaction 
to the pajud legates. The threat waa apparently sufficient. Philip was 
not strong enough openly to defy the Pope and risk exconi munication. 
Co-operation of the kind that Gregory desired was impossible, but 
Philip wn_s content with a defensive attitude, which hindered the progress 
uf the pi pal movement but did not finally prevent it. At any rate there 
is no further reference to papal action against the king, who seems to have 
made a show of compliance with the Pope’s wishes in 1080, when Gregory 
wrote lo him, imputing his former mural and ecclesiastical offence* to 
youthful folly and sending him precept* for bis future conduct. The 

1 I a Fraiitif, u ei I ike Gertiuinii^ tb lay equtrul cumpUli]d of was exercised us m lick 
by the Liubtes m by the king, Gregory, wlia knew the condition*, rwogntod that 
it n-is often ciu-t tho king bat a noble, such as the Count uf Flanthr*, whose influence 
Im4 to ha counteracted. 
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episcojMite fid opted an attitude similar to that of the king. The lav 
in(3uence at ejections* the prevalence of simony and of clerical marriage* 
had created an atmosphere which mode the work of reform peculiarly 
difficult. The bishops, supporting and supported by the king, were 
extremely averse to papal control* but owing to the strength of the 
feudal nubility they locked the territorial power and independence of the 
German hidiufts. They hod to be content therefore, like the king, with a 
shifty and defensive attitude; they resisted continually, but only half¬ 
heartedly. 

In Gregory VI Vs correspondence with the French Church there are 
two striking features. In the first place his letters to France are* at every 
stage of his papacy* more than twice as numerous os his letter* to Ger¬ 
many. These letters reveal the laxity prevailing in the Church* and the 
genera] disorder of the country owing to the weakness of the central 
government; they also shew the timidity of the opposition which made it 
passible for the Fope to interfere directly* not only in matters affecting the 
ecclesiastical organisation as a whole but also in questions of detail con¬ 
cerning individual churches and monasteries. Secondly* while the Pope's 
correspondence with Germany was mainly concerned with the great 
questions of I its reform policy* his far snore numerous letters to France 
have hardly any references to these questions. His methods were the 
same in both countries: in 10/-I- he sent papal legates to France* ils to 
Germany, to inaugurate a. great campaign against simony and clerical 
marriage. The legates in Germany bad met with determined resistance, 
but those in France had pursued their work with such ardour and success 
that the Pope established them eventually ns permanent legates Lu France 
—Bishop Hugh of Die being mainly concerned with the north and 
centre, Bishop Araatus of Oloron with Aquitaine and Languedoc. To 
them he left the task of enforcing com pJiance with the papal decrees: hence 
the silence on these matters in his own correspondence. The legates, 
especially Bishop Hugh, were indefatigable. They held numerous synods 1 , 
publishing the papal decrees and asserting their own authority. Inevit¬ 
ably they provoked opposition, especially from the Lower clergy to the 
enforcement of clerical celibacy,and their lives were sometimes in danger: 
at the Council of Poictiers in 107 S there was even a popular riot against 
them. The archbishop were naturally reluctant to submit to their 
authority, but had to be content with a passive resistance, They refused 
to appear at the synods, or questioned the legatine authority. The sen¬ 
tence of interdict, which Hugh never failed to employ, usually brought 
them to a reluctant submission. Only Maruisse, Archbishop of Rheinis, for 
whose character no writer has a good word, took a decided stand. He 
refused to appear at the synods when summoned, and appealed against 
the Pope's action in giving full legatine authority to non-Romans. As he 

1 Hugh of flaninf (MCH, Script, vju, p ? . 412*f H ,) an account of several 
of thfca il cytlhlda. 
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continued obstinate in his refusal to appear before the legates, he was 
deposed in 10SG and a successor appointed in his place; not even the 
king's support availed to save him. The action of the papal legates was 
often violent and ill-considered- Hugh in particular was a man of rigid 
and narrow' outlook whose sentences never erred on the slide of leniency. 
The Top repeatedly reminded him of the virtues of mercy anti discretion, 
and frequently reversed Ids sentences. The legate was aggrieved at the 
Pope's leniency. He complained bitterly that his authority was not being 
upheld by the Pope; offenders had only to run to Rome to obtain 
immediate jiurdon. In the Pope's mind, however, submission to Home 
outweighed all else; when that was obtained, he readily dispensed with 
the penalties of his subordinates. An important step towards the strength- 
ening of the papal authority was taken in 1079* when he made the 
Archbishop of Lyons primate of the four provinces of Lyons, Rouen, Tours, 
mid Sens, subject of course to the immediate control of the Papacy; and 
in 1082 the legate Hugh was, practically by the Pope's orders, promoted 
Archbishop of Lyons. The Pope, ill his decree, spoke of the restoration 
of the ancient constitution, but the Arch bishop of Sens hod by custom 
held the primacy, and Lyons was now rather imperial than French in its 
allegiance. A consideration of this nature was not likely to weigh with 
the Pope; it was against the idea of national and independent churches, 
which monarchical control was tending to produce, that he was directing 
his efforts. If be was not able definitely to prevent lay control of elections 
in France, he hod firmly established papal authority over the French 
Church, If bis decrees were not carefully obeyed, the principles of the 
reform movement were accepted; in the critical years that followed his 
death, France was to provide many of the chief supporters of the pupal 
policy. 

The situation with regard to England w r nji altogether dilFerenL 
Gregory's friendship with King William 1 was of long standing. His had 
been the influence that had induced Alexander II to give the papal 
blessing to the Norman Duke's conquest of England* William hod 
recognised the obligation and made use of his friendship. On Gregory's 
accession he wrote expressing his keen satisfaction at the event William 
was a ruler of the type of the Emperor Henry IIL Determined to be 
master in Chin ch and State alike, he was resolved to establish good order 
and justice in ecclesiastical as well us in secular affairs. He w^us therefore 
in sympathy with Church reform and the purity of Church discipline mid 
government. 1 le was fortunate in his Archbishop of Canterbury, I juifmne, 
whose legal mind shared the same vision of royal autocracy; content 
to be subject to the king he would admit no ecclesiastical equal, and 
successfully upheld die primacy of his see against the independent claims 
of York, The personnel of the episcopate, secularised mid ignorant, 
needed drastic alteration; William was careful to refrain from simony 
and to make good appointments* but he was equally careful to keep the 
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appointments in his own hands, He took a strung lim> Hgainst the 
i hi mo ml i tv and ignorance of the lower clergy, and promoted reform by 
the encouragement he gave to regulars. Frequent Church councils were 
hetd, notably at Winchester in 1076, "here decrees were passes,! against 
clerical marriage, simony, and the holding of titties by laymen: but the 
decrees were framed hy the king, find none could lie published without his 
sanction. Ihe work of Church reform was furthered, as Gregory wished, 
hy the active co-operation of the king; the sc [juration of l he eeelesiasticiJ 
from the civil courts, creating independent Church government, was also 
a measure after Gregory's heart, The Pope frequently expressed his 
gratification; the work of purifying the Church, so much impeded else¬ 
where, was proceeding apace in England without the need of his interven¬ 
tion.^ Di-agreement arose from William’s determination to be master in 
his kingdom, in ecclesiastical affairs ns well jls in secular: he made tills 
clear by fori adding papal bulb to be published without Ills permission, 
and especially by refusing to allow English bishops to go to Rome. The 
Pope bitterly resented the kings altitude; a novel and formidable obstacle 
coni routed him tn the one quarter where he bad anticipated none. 
Matters were not improved hy the papal decree of 1079, subjecting the 
Xnrtmiu archbishopric of Rouen to the primacy of the Archbishop of 
Lyons, feu fora time relations were much strained, hut an embassy from 
W illiain in 1088 seems to have restored a better understanding, and even 
to have encouraged Gregory to advance the striking elaitn that Wilburn 
should do fealty to the Papacy for Iris kingdom. There is good reason to 
believe that the claim was made in 1081), and that it took the form of a 
message entrusted to the legate Hubert with the letter be brought to 
\\ illiati! in May 1080h The king abruptly dismissed the claim on the 
ground that there was no precedent to justify it The Pope yielded to 
this rebuff and made no further attempt, nor did William’s refusal inter- 
fere with the restored harmony. Gregory whs sensible, as lie wrote hi 
1081, of the many exceptional merits in William, who moreover had 
refused to listen to the overtures of the Pope’s enemies. And in one respect 
William made a concession. He allowed Lanfemc to visit Rome at the 
end of 1082, the first visit that is recorded of any English bishop during 
Gregory's papacy". It was only a small concession. I’or, while the reform 
movement was directly furthered by royal authority in England, the 
Cliureh remained quasi-national under royal control; the introduction of 
papal authority won definitely resisted. 

In the remaining jmrts of Europe the Pope’s effort* were mainly 
directed towards three objects—missionary work, uniformity of ritual, and 
the extension of the temporal power of the Papacy. YVith backward 
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countries such ns Norway anti Sweden, where the difficulty of the language 
was an obstacle to the sending of Roman missionaries, he urged that 
young men should be sent to Rome for instruction, so that they might 
return to impart it to their fellow-countrymen. In Poland it was the 
undeveloped reelesi&*tiesl urbanisation that called for his attention; it 
]X>sse5sed no metropolitan and hardly any bishops* and lie sent legates to 
introduce the necessary reforms. The question of uniformity of ritual 
arose with regard lo the territory recently recovered to Christianity from 
the Saracens* especially in Spain, The acceptance by the Spanish Church 
of the Onto Komanm was an event of great importance for Catholicism in 
the future. Orer Spain, and on the same ground* over Corsica and Sardinia 
as welt, the Pope, claimed authority temporal m well as spiritual. They 
were ill, he declared, in funner time* under the jurisdiction of St Peter, 
but the rights of the Papacy hail long been in abeyance owing to the 
negligence of his predet-essors or the usurpation of the Saracens. Though 
he dues not state the ground for his iLssertioi]!, it is doubtless the (forged) 
Donation of Constantine tu pope Sylvester 1 that he had in hi* mind 1 . 
He was more precise in his claims over Hungary* St Stephen had handed 
over liis kingdom to St Peter, ils the Emperor Henry III recognised after 
his victory over Hungary, when he sent a lance and crown to St Peter. 
King Sitoino, de*pidng St Peter, had received his kingdom ns a fief 
from King Henry IV; later he had been expelled by his cousin Gdzo. 
This was God* judgment for his impiety. In these eases Gregory was 
trying to establish claims based on funner grants. He was equal!v Anxious 
to extend papal dominion by new grants. He readily acceded to the 
request of Dmitri that the kingdom of Russia might be biken under papal 
protection and held as a fief from the Papacy; the King of Denmark had 
made h similar suggestion to his predecessor, which Gregory’ tried to 
persuade the next king to confirm. 

Hi* positive success in this policy was slight The interest lies rather 
in the fact that he rested all these claims on grants from secular rulers; 
in no case does he assert that the ruler should do fealty to him in virtue 
of the overlorclship of the spiritual power over nil earthly rulers. This 
was a claim he applied to the Pm pi re alone, his final remedy to cure the 
sickness of the world, and to prevent a recurrence of the great conflict in 
which he was engaged. He seems to have been loth to resort to this 
remedy until open defiance drove him to its use. It fe not unlikely, 
however, that he did contemplate the gradual extension over Western 
Christendom of papal averlord*hip; but he conceived of this ovcrlardship 
as mining into being in the normal feudal manner, established by consent 
and on a constitutional basis. In this way, when he could compel obedience 
even from temporal rulers to the dictates of the moral law, bis dream of 
the rule qf righteous]less wmukl at last be fill tfl led* 

1 l rhftii IE in JOtU directly quote* tuii^tcLiLliiiuH DaimtiuEi as the ttmrea of the 
authority he claims over (’omiCa and Lijrara* 
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Gregory VH was dead* hut his personality continued to dominate the 
Church) his spirit Sited on in the enthusiasm of his followers. The great 
p&m pblet-wa r fare, already in existence, became fuller and more bitter 
over his final claims against the Empire, Hut his immediate successor* 
were concerned with the pmct ical danger that threatened the Papacy- 
They had to light not for its supremacy so much as for the continued exis¬ 
tence of its independence] once more threatened with imperial control. 
With Henry* endeavouring to establish a Pojh? amenable to his wishes, 
there could be no fieconuiiodarioki. Until his death in 1106 everything had 
to be SLibordifcifttcd to the immediate necessities of a struggle for existence. 
But in the rest of Europe the situation is entirely different- Nowhere was 
Henry'* candidate recognised as Pope, and outride nupernd territory the 
extreme claims of Gregory VII had not been put forward. In these 
countries therefore, the policy of Gregory VII was continued and de¬ 
veloped., and, considering the extent to which the Papacy was hampered 
by its continual struggle with the Emperor, the advance it was able to 
make was remarkable, and not w ithout effect on its attitude to the Empire 
when communion was restored on the succession of Henry V to the throne. 

When Gregory YU died* in exile and almost in captivity* the position 
of his supporters was embanrariiig in the extreme, and it was not until 
a year had passed that a successor to him was elected Nor wo* the 
election of Abbot Desiderius of Monte Casino as Po[M! Victor III of 
hopeful augury for the future. Divided us w as above all things a peace¬ 
maker, inclined thereto alike by temperament and by the position of 
his abbey, which lay in such dangerous proximity to the encroaching 
Nornana. He had acted as peace-maker between Robert Gtuseard and 
Richard of Capua in 1075, and thereby assisted in thwarting the policy 
of Gregory" VII; in IQfifl he hod mode amends by effecting Hie alliance 
of Gregoiy with Roliert Gubcard at Ceprano, But in 108» he had even 
entered Into jicace negotiations with Henry IV and assisted the alliance 
of the latter with Jordan of Capua; hence for a year ho was under the 
papal ban. Possibly his election was a sign that the moderate parti, 
anxious for peace, hud won the ascendency. More probably it indicates 
the continued dominance of Norman influence. Robert Guiseard* indeed, 
handled shortly after Gregory VII T but Ms son* Roger and Rohemond 
in South Italy and his brother Roger in Sicily continued his policy, 
affording the papal party their protection ami in return enforcing their 
will. And for this purpose Desiderius was an easy tool. The unfortunate 
Pope knew himself to be unequal to the crisis* and mode repeated attempts 
to resign the office he had so little coveted. It wm t therefore, a cruel 
addition to his misfortunes that he was violently attacked by 6he more 
extreme followers of Gregory VH, especially by the papal T legates in 
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France and Spain* Archbishop Hugh of Ixyons and Abbot, Richard of 
Marseilles* vho accused him of inordinate ambition and an unworthy Uifi 
of Nortiiftii assistance to obtain hin elect a on. it w r ?is thin opjKid- 

tion that stiffened his resolution and decided him at last in March 1087 
at Capua, fortified by Nonuan support* to undertake the duties of his 
office. He went to Rome* and on 9 May was consecrated in St Peter's by 
the cardinal -bishops* whose action was in itself an answer la his traducers. 
But his reign was to Ikt of short duration* Unable to main tain himself 
in Rome, he soon retired to Monte Casino* his real home, where he died 
on 1G Septe mber The only noteworthy act of his papacy was the holding 
of a synod at Benevento in August, at which he issued a decree against 
lav investiture* passed sentence of anathema on the anti-Pope, and excoin- 
municated Archbishop Hugh and Abbot Richard for the charges they 
had presumed to bring against him. 

For six months the papal throne w r as again vacant At lost, on 
12 March 1988, the cardinals met at Tcrmeino, and unanimously elected 
Otto, Cardinal-bishop of Ostia, as Pope Urban IL The three years of 
weakness and confusion went at an end, and a worthy lender had been 
found. On the day following his election he wrote a letter to his sup¬ 
porters in Germany, stating his determination to follow in the steps of 
Gregory VII, and affirming solemnly his complete adhesion to all the acts 
and aspirations of his dead master. To thi.'- declaration he consistently 
adhered; it was in. fact the guiding principle of bis polit y. Yet in other 
respects he presents a complete antithesis to Gregory VH« He was a 
Frenchman of noble parentage, bora (about 1042) near Rheims, educated 
at the cathedral school* and rising rapidly in ecclesiastical rank. Suddenly 
he abandoned these prospects and adopted the monastic profession at 
Cltinv, where about lG7(i he was appointed prior. Some twn years later, 
the Abbot Hugh was requested by Pope Gregory VH to send some of his 
monks to work under him at Rome. Otto was one of those selected, and 
he was made Cardinal-bishop of Ostia in Tl>78 + From this time he seems 
to have been attached to the person of the Pope ns a confidential adviser, 
and he was occasionally employed on important missions. He was taken 
prisoner by Henry IV when on his way to the November synod of 108$. 
Released the next year, he went as legate to Germany, where he worked 
untiringly to strengthen the papal party. In 1085 he was present at a 
conference for peace between the Saxons And Henry's supporters and, after 
the failure of this conference* at the Synod of Qucdlinbnig, where the 
excommunication of Henry, Guibert, and their supporters was again 
promulgated. On the death of Gregory VII he returned to Italy, and 
was the candidate of a section of the Curia to succeed Gregory, who had 
indeed mentioned his name on bis death-bed* lie loyally supported 
Victor III, and in 1088 was unanimously elected to succeed him. Tall 
and handsome, eloquent and learned* his personality was as diHorent from 
that of Gregory' VII os his early career had been* In his case it was the 
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gentleness find moderation of his nature that won admiration; we are told 
that he refused nt the price of men's lives even to recover Rome, His 
learning, especially his training in Canon Law, was exactly what was 
required in the successor of Gregory VII. He was well qualified to work 
out in practice the principles of Church government inherited from his 
predecessor, and to place the reconstructed Church on a sound constitu- 
tioiial baa is. The continual struggle with the Empire, which outlasted 
hi» life, robbed him of the opportunity, though much that he did was to 
be of permanent effect It was in his native country, France, that his 
talents were to be employed with the greatest success, 

it is mainly in connexion with France, therefore, that we can trace 
his general ideas of Church government, his view of papal authority und 
its relations with the lay power. There is no divergence from the stand' 
pint of Gregoiy VII; he was content to carry on the work of his pre¬ 
decessor, following the same methods and with the same objects in view. 
Papal control was maintained by tile system of permanent legates, and 
1 rban continued to employ Archbishop Hugh of Lyons, and Amattis 
who now became Archbishop of Bordeaux. The former he had pardoned 
for his transgression against Victor II I and he had confirmed him a* legate. 
Hugh's fellow-offender. Abbot Kichnrd of Marseilles, was also pardoned 
and was soon promoted to the archbishopric of \ T arbonne. But lie was 
not employed again as legate in Spain; this function w an attached to the 
archbishopric ot 1 otedo. Germany too was now given a permanent legate 
tn the person of Bishop Gebhard of Constance. These legates were em¬ 
powered to act with full authority on the Hope's behalf, were kept informed 
of his wishes, and were made responsible for promoting the mpal 
policy, *" 1 ^ 


Urbans ultimate object wn* undoubtedly the emancipation of the 
C hunch from the lav control that was responsible for its secularisation 
and low of spiritual ideals. He had to combat the idea inherent in feudal 
society that churches, bishoprics, and abbeys were in the private gift of 
the lord in whose territory they were situated. To this he opposed the 
pajNit view that the laity had the duty of protecting the Church but no 
right of potion or authority over it. Free election by clergy and people 
had been the programme «r the reform party for half a century, and even 
more than Gregory VII clid Urban II pay attention to the dremnrtanccs 
attending appointments to bishopries and abbeys. At several svn<*l> | ie 
repeated decrees against lay investiture, and forbade the receiving <} f anv 
ecclesiastical dignity or benefice from a lavman. At the Council of 
Clermont m 1095 he went further, prohibiting a bishop or priest from 
doing homage to a layman. According to Bishop Ivo of Chartres Urban 
recognised the right of the king to take pu l in elections “an head of the 
people that is to say the right of giving, but not of refusing, He 

also allowed the kings right to “concede" the regalia-the temporal 
possessions of the see that had come tn it by royal grant; here 4«ii, 
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the right of refusing ‘‘concession' 1 is not implied, Ivo of Chartres was 
prepared to allow the king a much larger part in elections than the Pope 
conceded, And his interpretation of Urban's decree# is, from the point of 
view of the king! tlse most favourable that could be put upon them. 
The Pope was undoubtedly advancing in theory toward* a condition of 
complete independence, but his decrees are rather an expression of his 
ideal than of his practice. 

In practice he was, like Gregory VII, much more moderate, and when 
good appointment# wen? made was not disposed to quarrel with lay 
mffaencev His temperament, ns well as the political situation, deterred 
him from drastic action, for instance, in dealing with the Kings of England 
and France, He tried every mean# of persuasion before issuing a decree 
of excomni uni cation against Philip 1 in the matter of his divorce; ami 
though he took Anselm under his protection, he never actually pronounced 
sentence against William II. It was a difficult position to maintain. 
His legates, especially the violent Hugh, followed the exact letter of the 
decrees, and by their ready use of the penal clauses often caused embar¬ 
rassment to the Pope, On the other hand, the bishops and secular clergy, 
as was shewn in France over the royal divorce question, were too com¬ 
plaisant to the king and could nut be trusted. On the regular clergy he 
could place more reliance, and it is to them that he particularly looked 
fur support. It is remarkable how large a proportion of the docu¬ 
ments that issued from Urban's Chancery were hulls to monasteries, 
confirming their privileges and possessions, exempting them sometimes 
from episcopal control, and taking them under pa|>al protection (always 
with the proviso that they shall pay an annual census to the papal 
treasury); the extension of Cluni&c influence with Urban 1 * approval 
naturally had the same effect. Nor was his interest confined to Benedictine 
monasteries: he gave a ready encouragement to the new orders in process 
of formation, especially to the regular canons who traced their rule to 
St Augustine, And so, at the same time that he was trying to secure for 
the bishops freedom of election and a loosening of the yoke that bound 
lhem to the lay power, he was narrowing the range of their spiritual 
authority. Indirectly too the authority of the metropolitan* was 
diminishing; it was becoming common for bishops to obtain confirmation 
of their election from the Pope, and in some casts consecration as well, 
while lhe practice of direct appeal to Home was now firmly established. 
Moreover, the npf join tin tnt of primates, exalting f*otne archbishops at the 
expense of others, introduced a further grading into the hierarchy, and 
at the same time established responsibility for the enforcement of pupfd 
decrees. The primacy of Lyons, created by Gregory VH, was confirmed 
by Urban in spite of the protests of Arelibishop Richer of Sens, who 
refused to recognise the authority of Lyons; hi* successor Daimhert was 
for a time equally obstinate, but had to submit in order to obtain eunse- 
emti on. Urban extended the system by creati ng the Archbishop of K heiiris 
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primate of Bdgica SoctmdiL 1 , the Archbishop of Narbonne primate over 
Akj and the Archbishop of Toledo primate of all Spain. The Pope, 
therefore, wa.s modelling the ecclesiastical constitution so as to make hi* 
authority effective throughout. A natural consequence of this was his 
soeai for uniformity. J [o was anxious, as he had been as legate, to get rid 
of local customs and to produce a universal conformity to the practice 
of Llic Roman Church. This is evident in many of his decretals* those, 
for instance, that regulated ordinations and ecclesiastical promotions or 
that prescribed the dates of the fasts qturtUi&r tempanm* 

While Urban II undoubtedly increased the spiritual authority of the 
Fa|jaey T lie whs far less Concerned than Gregory VII wi th its temporal 
authori ty\ He certn i illy made use of 11 ic Donat ion of Cons tan Ei ue t o jvseri 
his authority in Corsica and Li|winL| but he cl Ed not revive Gregory Mi's 
claims to Hungary, nor did he demand from England anything more than 
the pinment of Peters Fence, It was not until 1095 t hat he received the 
recognition of William TI P and his mild treatment of that king, in spite 
of William's brutality to Archbishop Anselm, has already been mentioned. 
In Spain and Sicily he was mainly concerned with the congenial tcLsk of 
re-creating bishoprics and rebuilding monasteries in thedistriebi recently 
won from the infidel; he was careful to make papal authority effective, 
and to introduce uniformity to Roman practice by die elimination of 
load uses. One great extension of temporal authority he did not disdain. 
In 1095 King Peter of Aragon* in return for the payment of an annua] 
tribute, obtained the protection of the Holy Sec, and acknowledged his 
subordimd ion to its authority. Papal overlordship was recognised also by 
the Normans in South Italy, and Roger, Robert Guiscanfs son, was 
invested by Urban with the duchy of Apulia. The Nnmuuis, however, 
were vassals only in name, and never allowed their piety to interfere with 
their interests* In 11)08 Urban was a helpless witness of the siege and 
capture of Capua, and the same year Count Roger of Sicily obtained for 
himself and his heirs a remark able privilege. No pajwil legate, unless ^ent 
a Iatcrc t was to enter his territory. The count himself was to hold the 
position of papal legate, and, in the case of a papal summon* to a Roman 
Council, w&s allowed to decide which of his bishops and abbots should go 
and which should remain. Urban owed much to Norman protection* but 
he had to pay the price. 

At any rate, at the time of his accession, Urban was safe only in 
Norman territory. Guihert held Rome,and Urban's adherents in the city 
were few and powerless. Countess Matilda was loyal as ever* but all her 
resources were needed for her own security. Lombardy was still strongly 
anti-papal, while in Germany (apart from Saxony) there were hardly 
half-a-dossen bishops who upheld the papal cause, and the rebel nobles 
were absorbed in their own defence. But in North Italy the tide soon 

1 The old Human province. This gave the urchbuhup the title of primal** hut 
nothing more 
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began to turn. Already in 1088 the Archbishop of Milan hod renounced 
allegiance to Henry and had become reconciled with the Pope, who par¬ 
doned his oflence of having received royal investiture. There followed in 
1089 the marriage of the younger Wolf with the ageing Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany, truly (jis the chroniclers relate) not prompted by any weak¬ 
ness of the Hesh* hut a polit ieal move which redacted little credit on either 
party; the Duke of Bavaria, at any rate, was completely outwitted, but 
the Papacy gained the immediate help it required. It brought Henry into 
Italy to wage & campaign that was for two years successful, culminating in 
the capture of Mantua, and a signal victory over Matilda’s troops at 
Triennial, in 1091, but he was lluw fighting to maintain Ids authority 
in Ijo hi hardy, where it had previously been unchallenged.. The final blow 
came with the revolt of Ins sloii Conrad in 1093. Conrad, bringing with 
him stories of fresh crimes to blacken his father's name, was welcomed 
by the papal party with open amis, and crowned (he had already been 
crow ned King of Germany) with the iron crown of Lombardy, A regular 
Lombard League sprang into being with Milan at its head. The un- 
forlunate father was in very evil plight, almost isolated. at Verona, 
unable, as his enemies held the passes, even to escape into Germany until 

1037. 

Success in North Italy reacted on E'rban's authority elsewhere. The 
winter of 108S-10H9 he had indeed spent in Rome, but in w retched cir¬ 
cumstances, living cm the island in the Tiber under the direction of Lhe 
Pierlcaai, and obtaining the necessities of life from the charity of a few 
poor women. Later in 1 069 the expulsion of Guibert from Rome improved 
the Pope’s position, but it was only a temporary improvement The 
hostile element (probably the recollection of 1084 wad still smarting) w’ns 
too strong for him, and lie had to retire south in the summer of 1090. 
Though lie managed to celebrate Christmas both in 1091 and 1092 in 
the suburbs he w as not able to enter the city again until Christinas 1093. 
Refusing to allow bloodshed to secure his position, he adopted the safer 
method of winning the Homans by gold, instituting collections for this 
purpose, especially in France. In 1094 Abbot Geoffrey of Yendome* on 
a visit to the Pope, found him living in mean state in the bouse of .John 
Frangipani, and supplied him with money with which he purchased the 
Liicran from a certain Ferre chi us left in charge of it by GuiberL From 
tins time Ur bail’s fortunes began to uiend^ and only the castle of !8ant* 
Angelo remained in the hands of the Guibertiues* But bis tenure of 
Rome lvaa insecure; papal authority within the city was not popular, 
while outside his enemies made the approaches dangerous for those who 
caiue to visit the Pope. It was not surprising, then, that he took the 
opportunity of the success of his cause in North Italy to commence the 
northern tour which was to have such important results. 

In Germany progress w r as made with difficulty. The bishops as a 
whole were too deeply implicated in the schism to withdraw, and the 
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papal legate, Bishop Gebhard of Constance, in spite of his undoubted 
zeal, could make little head wav. The deaths of Bishops Herman of 
Metz and Adalbcro of Wurzburg in 1090, and of Abbot William of 
Hirschau and Bishop Altimrm of l’assau in 1091, robbed the pupal 
party of its staunchest supporters. But Henry’s absence hi Italy and the 
revolt of Conrad gave an opportunity to the two sections of opposition to 
Henry in South Germany to unite for concerted action. At an assembly 
lidd at Ulin in 1093 all present pledged themselves by oath to accept 
Bishop Gebhard as the spiritual head, and his brother Duke Hurt hold as 
the temporal leader, of the party; further, Dukes BerthoM and Wolf did 
homage a* vassals tu the papal legate and thus recognised tile overlord - 
.ship of the Pope. At the name time, the leading bishops in Lorraine 
renounced obedience to the excommtttiicAted Archbishop of Treves and 
brought a welcome reinforcement to the papal party. The improvement 
in the situation is shewn by the largely-attended synod presided over by 
Gchhard at Constance in the following Lent Shortly afterwards Europe 
was devastated by a pestilence, which was particularly severe in {tenuity. 
T!ie fear of death had ft considerable effect in withdrawing adherents 
from an excommunicated king, anti the increasing sentiment in favour of 
the Lawful Pope was heightened by the commencement of the crusading 
movement. The political situation, however, was less satisfactory than 
the ecclesiastical. Duke Welf, foiled ill his expectations of the results of 
his son's marriage with Matilda, reverted to Henry’s allegiance in 1095, 
and Henry's return to Germany in 1097 prevented the revolt against him 
from assuming greater proportions. 

The reconciliation with the Church of so many that had been in 
schism before made it urgently necessary to find an answer to the 
question—in whet light were to lie regarded the order* of those who 
received ordination from schismatics or siiuonists? Ever since the war on 
simony began, the question of ordinations by simonists liad agitated 
the Church. Peter Damian luid argued for their validity. Cardinal 
Humbert had lieen emphatic against, and Popes Nicholas U ni]( j 
Gregory VII had practically adopted his opinion. On one thing all alike 
were agreed — there could be no such thing reordination. In Hum¬ 
bert’s view, eimonists were outside the pale of the Chtrreh, and could 
confer nothing sacramental; those who received ordination from them in 
effect received nothing, and so, unless they afterwards received Catholic or¬ 
dination, they had no orders at ulL Urban was obviously at a lom for some 
time, and his rulings were of a contradictory nature. He uses the 
Imiguage of Humbert when lie says in 1089 that he himself ordained 
Dftiiidmrt, Hishop-elect of Pisa. as dcaeon, because Daimbert had 
previously been ordained by Archbishop Werner of Mavenee, heretic and 
excommunicate, mid “■qui nihil Jiabuit, nil dare potuit 1 '; mid again in 
1091 when he ruled that Poppo, Bishnp-elcct of Metz, must be ordained 
JeacOD by a Catholic bishop if his previa ordination had been simoniacoi, 
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because in that case it would be null*, But rimraisfcances were too strong 
for him, and even m IOS0 he gave pennies ion to his legate in Germany 
to allow the retention of their orders to those who without simony had 
received ordination from schismatic bishops* provided the latter had 
themselves received Catholic ordination. It was at the great Council of 
Piacenza in 1005 that he at last issued authoritative decrees on this 
subject. Those ordained by schismatic bishops* who had themselves 
received Catholic ordination, might retain their orders, if and when they 
returned to the unity of the Church. Also those who had been ordained 
by schismatics or simonbts might retain their orders if they could prove 
their ignorance of the excommunication or hi many of their urdatiiers. 
But in all cases where such ignorance was not alleged the orders were 
declared to be altogether of no effect (omnino irritae}* The meaning of 
this is lint clear, but evidently the validity of such orders is in fact recog¬ 
nised* ns the validity of the sacrament could not depend on the knowledge 
or ignorance of the urdmand. Some light is thrown by a letter of uncertain 
date to one Lucius* provost of St Juvcntiusi After having declared 
the validity of the orders and sacraments of criminous clergy* provided 
they are not schematics* he gejes on to my that the schismatics have the 
Jbrma but not the rirfrtfu rjfhtu.t of the sacraments, unless and until they 
are received into the fNathalie communion by the Uymg-un of hands. 
This then was the bridge by w hich the peuitent schismatic might pas^ into 
the Catholic fold* and the ceremony of reconciliation, which included 
the performance of nil the rites of ordination save that of unction, wm 
laid down by him in letters written both in 1088 and 1097. Urban* 
position was neither easy to comprehend nor to maintain, and the anti- 
Pope Guibert was on firmer ground when he condemned those who 
refused to recognise the ordinations of his partisans. Urban successor w«ls 
able* when the death of Henry IV brought the sehisni to an end, to 
assist the restoration of unity by a more generous policy of recogni¬ 
tion* 

A* we have seen* in 1094* when the Po[>e was at lust in possession of 
the Lateran palace, his cause was victor! oils throughout Italy and gaining 
adherents rapidly in Germany, In the autumn lie left Rome and com¬ 
menced his journey* which lasted two years and was not for short of a 
triumphal progress* through Prance and Italy. He come first to Tuscany 

1 Hurv in particular I iliga^rcc from the interpretation of attitude given 

hy tiie Abbtf Saitot (L*m lUQrdinnijonJt, pp, 222 sq<|.), He uivs tins* two iuHtiaices a* 
evidence that, in the m-Ee of deacons tu< distinct from prints, et^ P Urban insisted on 
an entirely new ordination. But the reason* given by the Pope for his decisions in 
tins# IW'o cusra have a general applLC&tiuilaitd are nnt influenced by the fact that be 
ta dealing with ordinationa to the decollate only. Clearly none of lheir orders are 
valid. Though on various points 1 cannot accept the Abbe's coueluaiotus, it ta only 
fair to add that, but for the iIIumituition that he has thrown upon this mtwt involved 
subject* it would have been difficult to dud one's way at nlL 
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where: he spent the winter, and then proceeded into North Italy which iiad 
been persistent, under the lead of the bishops, in its hostility to the Pope, 
and which, now that the episcopal domination was beginning to wane 1 , 
was looking to the Pope as an ally against imperial authority* Even the 
bishops, following the example of the Archbishop of Milan, were rapidly 
becoming reconciled with the Pope* In March 1095 Urban held a Council 
at Piacenza, which was attended by an immense concourse of ecclesiastics 
and laymen. The business, some of which has already been mentioned, 
was as important as the attendance. Praxedis, Henry IY"s second w ife, 
was present to shock the assembly with stories of the horrors her husband 
had forced her to commit. These found a ready credence, and she herself 
a full juirduu and the Pope’s protection. The case of King Philip of 
France, excommunicated for adultery by Archbishop Hugh at Autun 
the previous year, was debated and postjKJiied for the Popes decision in 
France* Finally there appeared the envoys of the Emperor Alexius im¬ 
ploring the help of Western Christendom against the infidel, and the 
inspiration came to Urban that was to give a great purpose to his journey 
to France. From Piacenza Urban passed to Cremona, where he met 
Conrad, who did fealty to him and received in return the promise of im¬ 
perial coronation. Conrad further linked himself with the papal cause by 
marrying the daughter of Count Huger of Sicily shortly afterwards at 
Vim, It is easy to blame the Pope who welcomed the rebel son; but it is 
justcr to attribute his welcome as given to the penitent seeking absolution 
and a refuge from an evil and excommunicated father. The fault of 
Urban was rather that he took up the unfortunate legacy from Gregory VII 
of attempting to establish an Emperor who would lie his vassal, falling 
thus into the temptation that was to be fatal to the Papacy* Urban in 
this respect was as unsuccessful os his rival, who uLtciupted to establish a 
cum pliant Pope; Conrad lived on fur six more years, but without a fol¬ 
lowing, and he and Guibert alike came to their end discredited and alone. 

In July the Pope entered France, w here judgment was to lie passed on 
the king and the Crusade to be proclaimed. Hut the Pope’s energies were 
not confined to these tw p o dominant question*. He travelled ceaselessly 
from place to place, looking into every detail of the ecclesiastical organi¬ 
sation, settling disputes, and consecrating churches, Philip 1 mode no 
attempt to interfere with the papal progress, and the people everywhere 
hailed with enthusiasm and devotion the unaccustomed sight of a Pope, 
The climax was reached at the Council of Clermont in the latter half of 
November, where both of the important questions were decided* The 
king was excommunicated and the First Crusade proclaimed Urban 
recognised that he was again following in the footsteps of Gregory VII, 
but his was the higher conception and his the practical ability that 
realised the ideal. A leas disinterested Pope nlight have roused the enthu¬ 
siasm of the faithful against his enemy in Germany; personal considerations 
1 CL Chap. v / pp. £10 sm^ £22 sq. 
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might at least have checked him from sending the great hast to fight 
against the infidel when the Emperor still threatened danger, the Xing of 
France was alienated by excomiiinmkatioti, and the King uf England was 
anything but friendly. His dLinteirctednc^ had its reward in the posi¬ 
tion tile Papacy secured in consequence of the success of his appeal, but 
this reward was not in Urbans mind in issuing the appeal. Clermont was 
followed by no anti-climax. The papal progress was continued in 1096, 
the Crusade w&s preached again at Angers and on the banks of the Loire* 
synods were held at Tour* and Nunes, and the popular enthusiasm 
increased in intensi ty. He had the satisfaction too of obtaining the sub- 
mi.sHann or Philip. 

When he returned to I tidy in September, and* accompanied by 
Counter Matilda, made his way to Rome, he was to experience even there 
a great reception and to feel himself at last master of the papal city. 
“Hooeste lute et alacriter auto us* are the concluding words of liift 
account of Ins return in a letter to Archbishop Hugh of Lyons. And in 
109S the last stronghold of the Guibertines, the castle of 5ant f Angelo, 
fell into his hands. But his joy was premature. It would seem that the 
turbulent Roman nobles, who had tasted independence* were not willing 
to submit for long to papal authority. It was not in the Lateral! palace 
hut in the house of the Picrleoni that Urban died on 29 July 1099, mid 
his body was taken by way of Trastevere to it* last resting place in the 
Vatican. 

But, on the whole, his last three years were passed in comparative tran¬ 
quillity and honour. The presence of Archbishop Anselm of Can ter bury, 
in exile from Eng]and, added distinction to the papal Court, Received 
with the veneration that his character merited, Anselm acted as champion 
of Western orthodoxy against the Greeks at the Council of Bari in 109b. 
And three months before his death Urban held in St Peter's his last 
council, at which the decrees of Piacenza and Clermont were solemnly 
re-affirmed* Anselm returned to England with the decrees against lay 
investiture and homage as the last memory of his Roman visit. They were 
to bring him into immediate conflict with his new sovereign. 

It was perhaps due to the unsettled state of Rome that the cardinals 
chose San Clemente for the place of conclave; there on 13 August they 
unanimously elected Rainer* cardinal-priest of that basilica, as Urban's 
successor! fit spite of his manifest reluctance. The anti-Pope was hovering 
in the neighbourhood and a surprise from him was feared, hut nothing 
occurred to disturb the election, Rainer, who took the name of Paschal II, 
w tis a Tuscan by birth, who had been from early days a monk and, like his 
predecessor, at Cluny. Sent to Rome by the Abbot Hugh while still quite 
young* he had been retained by Gregory VII and appointed Abbot of San 
Lurenzo fuori le muraand afterwards cardinal-priest uf San Clemente, By 
L rban II, In whose elect ion be took a leading part, he had been employed 
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So general was the agreement at Ids election that he was conducted at 
once to take possession of the Lafceran palace, and on the following day 
was solemnly consecrated and enthroned at St Peters. timber! was 
dangerously close, but the arrival of Norman gold enabled the Pope to 
chase him from Albano to Sutri; soon afterwards he retired to Civita 
Castellano, and diet! there in September 1100* Two anti-Popes were set 
up in succession by his Roman partisans, both canlinahbishops of bis crea¬ 
tion—Theodorie of Santa liuffna and Albert of the Sabina—but both 
were easily disposed of. Pasclial^ so far fortunate, was soon to experience 
the same trouble as Urban II from l he Roman nobles. The defeat of 
Peter Colonna (with whom the name Colo mm. first enters into history) waft 
nn easy matter. More dangerous were the Com, who, after being ex [idled 
from their stronghold on ihe Capitoh settled in the Marittinm and took 
their revenge by plundering papal territory. Closely connected with this 
disturbance was the rising of other noble families under the lead of a 
German, ^Iarque*s Werner of Ancomi, which resulted in 1105 in tin: 
setting-up of u third anti-Pope, the arch-priest Maginulf, who styled 
himself Pope Sylvester IV. Paschal was for n time forced to take refuge 
in the island on the Tiber, but the anti-Pope was soon expelled. He 
remained, however, as a use ful pawn for Henry V in his negotiation* with 
the Pope, until the events of 111 J did away with the need for him, and 
he was then discarded. The nobles had not ceased to harass lVsvbd,and 
a serious rising in 110H-1 ] Oil hampered him considerably at a time when 
Ids relation* with Henry were becoming critical. Again in 1116, on the 
occasion of Henry's second appearance in Italy, Paschal was forced to 
leave Rome fur a time owing to the riots that resulted from his attempt 
to establish a Pierleone as prefect of the city. 

The new Pope was of a peaceful and retiring disposition, and in his 
attempts to resist election he shewed a just estimate of his own capacity. 
Lacking the practical gifts of Urban II and Gregory VI l s and still more 
the enlightened imagination of the latter, he was drawn into a struggle 
which he abhorred and for which he was quite unequal. Timid and 
unfamiliar with the world, lie dreaded the Jmcia gmtte of the Germans, 
raw! commiserated with Anselm on being Inter Ixirharot porkm as arch¬ 
bishop. He was an admirable subordinate in his habit of unquestioning 
obedience, but he hud not the capacity to lead or to initiate. Obedient 
lu Ids predecessor, he was obstinate in adhering to the text of their 
decrees, but he was very easily overborne by determined opponents. This 
weakness of character k strikingly demonstrated throughout the investi¬ 
ture struggle, in which he took the line of rigid obedience to the test of 
papal decrees. Probably he was not cognisant of all the complicated 
constitutional issue* involved, and the situation required the common 
sense and understanding of a man like Bishop Ivo of Chartres to handle 
it with success; Ivo had the true Gregorio, attmdpoinL Paschal devised 
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n solution of the difficulty with Henry V in 1111 which was admirable 
on paper but impossible to curry into effect; and he shewed no strength 
oi mind when ho had to face the storm which his scheme provoked, 
A short captivity was sufficient to wring from him the concession of Jay 
investiture which his decrees had so emphatically condemned. When this 
again raised a storm, he yielded at once and revoked his concession; at the 
same time he refused to face the logic of his revocation and to stand up 
definitely against the Emperor who had forced the concession from him. 
The misery of his later years was the fruit of his indecision and lack of 
courage. The electors are to blame, who overlwre his resistance, and it is 
impossible not to sympathise with this devout, well-meaning, but weak 
l*ope, faced on all sides by strong-minded men insistent that their extreme 
demands must be corned out and contemptuous of the timid nature that 
yielded so readily. Eadnier tells tis of a characteristic outburst from 
William Rufus, on being informed that the new Pope was not unlike 
Anselm in character: “God s Face ! Then he isn’t much good." The 
comparison has some truth in it, though it is a little unfair to Anselm. 
Both were unworldly men,drawn against their will from their monasteries 
to a prolonged contest with powerful sovereigns; unquestioning obedience 
to spiritual authority was characteristic of them both, hut immeasurably 
the greater was Anselm, who spoke no ill of his enemies and shielded them 
from punishment, while lie newer yielded his principles even to extreme 
violence. Fast-1 ml would have left a great name behind him, had he been 
possessed of the serene courage of St Anselm. 

For seven years the tide If owed strongly ill his favour. The death of 
the anti-Pope Guibcrt in 1100 was a great event. It seems very probable 
that if Ilunry IV had discarded Guibcrt, ns Henry V discarded Maginulf, 
he might have come to terms with Urban H. But Henry IV was more 
loyal to his allies than was his soil, and he refused to take this treacherous 
step, rt seemed to him that with Guibcrt’s death the chief difficulty was 
removed, and he certainly gave no Countenance to the anti-Popes of n day 
that were set up in Hume to oppose Posctia). He was indeed quite ready 
to recognise Paschal, and, in consonance with the universal desire in 
Germany for the healing of the schism, announced his intention of going 
to Home in person to be present at a synod where issues between Empire 
and Papacy might be amicably settled, it was Paschal, however, who proved 
irreconcilable. Jn his letters and decrees he shewed his linn resolve to give 
no mercy to the king who had been excommunicated and deposed by his 
predecessors ami by himself. Henry was a broken man, very different 
from the antagonist of Gregory VII, and it was easy for Paschal to be 
defiant. The final blow for the Emperor came at Christmas 1101, when 
the young Henry deserted him and joined the rebels. Relying on Lhe 
nobles and the papal partisans, Henry V wiu natural tv anxious to be 
reconciled with the Pope. Paschal welcomed the rebel with open arms, ns 
Urban had welcomed Conrad. 
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The end of the schism 


The formal reconciliation took place at the beginning of 1106. Born 
in 1061, when hi* father whs already excommunicated, Henry could only 
have received baptism from a schismatic bishop. With the ceremony of 
the iaying-on of hands he was received by Catholic bishoj*s into the 
Church* and by this bridge the mass of the schismatics passed hack into 
the orthodox fold. The Pope made easy the path of reconciliation, and 
the schism wjis thus practically brought to an end. The young king,, as 
Ins position was still insecure, shewed himself extremely compliant to the 
Church party p He had already expelled the more prominent bishop of 
his father's party from their seen, and filled their places hymen whom the 
papal legate, Bishop Gehhnid of Constance, had no hesitation in conse¬ 
crating. But he shewed no disposition to give up any of the rights 
exereked by his father, ami Paschal did not take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to make mud it ion* or to obtain concessions from him. Towards 
the old king* who made a special appeal to the apostolic merry, promising 
complete submission to the papal will. Paschal shew ed himself implacable. 
There could be no repetition of C&nos&t, but the Pope renewed the 
ambition of Gregory VII m announcing his intention to be present at a 
council in Germany* The temporary recovery of power by Henry IV in 
1106 prevented the holding of this council in Germany, and it was sum¬ 
moned to meet in Italy instead. In the interval Henry died, and still the 
Pope wbx implacable, refitting to allow the body of the excommunicated 
king to be laid to red in consecrated ground. It was a hollow triumphi 
the Papacy was soon to find that it hail exchanged an ageing and beaten 
foe for a young and resolute one. The death of hi* father had relieved 
Henry V from the immediate necessity of submission to the pupal will* 
He soon made dear that he ivas os resolute a champion of royal rights 
as his father, and he raced the Pope with Germany united in his 
support. 


in. 

With the death of Henry IV and the reconciliation of Henry V with 
the Church, the schism that had lasted virtually for thirty year? was at 
an end. The desire for peace, rather than any deep conviction of iirijfcrinl 
guilt, had lieen responsible perhaps for Henry VV revolt, certainly for his 
victory over his father. By the tacit consent”of both sides the claims and 
counter-claims of the yearn of conflict were ignored; the attempt of each 
power to l?c master of the other was almndnned, and in the relations 
between the rtgtmm and sactrtfatitm the xtatm quo ante was restored. 
On the question of lay investiture negotiations had already been started 
before the schism began; they were resumed as soon a* tlie schism was 
healed, but papal decrees in the intervening years hod increased the diffi¬ 
culty of solution. Universal as was the desire for peace, this issue prevented 
its consummation for another sixteen years. The contest of Henry V 
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and the Papacy is solely, and can very rightly lie named* an Investiture 
Struggle 3 . 

Gregory VI Fs decrees had been directed against the old idea by winch 
churches and bishoprics were regarded ns possessions of laymen, and 
■gainst the practice of investiture by ring and staff which symbolised the 
donation by the king of spiritual functions He shewed no disposition 
to interfere w ith the feudal obligations which the king demanded from the 
bishops ha from all holders of land and offices within his realm. But Ins suc¬ 
cessors were not content merely to repeat his decrees. At the Council 
of Clermont in 109o Oban II had prohibited the clergy fmm doing 
homage to hymen* and at the Lenten Synod at. Rome in 1102 Paschal II 
also prohibited the clergy from receiving ecclesiastical property at the 
hands of a lay man, that is to arty, even investiture with temporalities alone. 
To Gregory investiture was not important in itself* but only in the lay 
control of spiritual functions which it typified* and in the result* to which 
this led— bad appointments and simony; the prohibition of investiture 
was only a means to an end. To Paschal it bad become an end in itself. 
Rigid in his obedience to the letter of the decrees, he was blind to the 
fact that, in order to get rid of the hated won! and ceremony, he was 
leaving unimpaired the royal control, which was the real evfl* 

Be had already obtained his point in France, and wax about to 
establish it in England also. In France, owing to tht? weakness of the 
central government, papal authority had for some time been more effective 
than dsc where ; Philip 1 alio exposed himself to attack on the moral side* 
and hud only recently received absolution (in 1104) after a second period 
of escom mu ideation* Relations were not broken off again, os the Pope 
did not hike cognisance of Philip* later lapse*. The king, at any rate* 
was not Jit rung enough to resist the investiture decrees. There was no 
actual concordat ; the king simply ceased to invest, and the nobles follow ed 
hi* example* He, and they* retained control of appointments* and in 
place nf investiture ^conceded*' the temporalities of the see* usually after 
consecration omd without symbol; the bishops took the oath of fealty* 
but usually did not do homage. 

Paschal was less successful in England* where again political conditions 
were largely responsible for bringing Henry I into the mood for compro¬ 
mise, Henry mid Paschal were equally stubborn, and on Anselm fell the 
brunt of the struggle and the pain of a second exile. At lost Henry was 
brought to see the wisdom of a reconciliation with Anselm* and the Pope 
relented so far as to permit Anselm to consecrate bishops even though 

1 The conlnKcutiAl literature thews this very clearly. It is, from now onwards, 
confined tn the question of lay investiture. Up to thi* time it was the grater issue* 
by Gregory VJ1 that hail been Timidly debitcd- 

,J F ramie HI |H'cnli:ir in this, that not only the king hut also noble* invested even 
to bUhnpHes, Normandy was in a Hporfal position, tad wlmt La win! with regard to 
England should be takun EL- applying to Normandy fli*n. 
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they hud received lay investiture or done homage to the king. Hi is paved 
the way for the Concordat of x\ugust 1107, by which the king gave up 
the practice of investing with ring and stall* and Anselm consented to 
Consecrate bishops who had done homage to the king. Thus what the 
I’ope designed as a temporary concession was turned into a permanent 
settlement.. The subsequent practice is seen from succeeding elections and 
was embodied in the twelfth chapter of the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
The king had the controlling voice in the election, the bishop-elect did 
homage ami took the oath of fcaltv, and only after that did the consecration 
take place. In effect, the king retained the same control os before. The 
Pope was satisfied bv the abolition of investiture with the ring and staff, 
but the king, though liating to surrender an old customhad his wav on 
all the essLMitiai points. 

Paschal IPs obsession with the question of investiture is shewn in the 
letter he wrote to Archbishop Ruthard of Mayeticc in November 1105. 
a letter which is a fitting prelude to the new struggle. Investiture, he says, 
is the cause of the discord between the rtgnnm and the vuerdotium^ but 
lie hopes that the new reign will bring a solution of the difficulty. Actu¬ 
ally it was the new reign that created the difficulty. Daring the schism 
papa! decrees were naturally disregarded in Germany; royal investiture 
continued uninterruptedly, and Henry V from the beginning of his reign 
regularly invested with the ring and staff. Rut when Germany returned 
to the Catholic fold, papal decrees became operative on re more, and the 
discrepancy between Henry's profession of obedience to Ruiue and his 
practice of investiture was immediately apparent. He was ms determined 
as his father that the royal prerogative should remain unimpaired, but 
he shewed his sense of the direction the controversy was taking and the 
weakness of the royal position by insisting that he was only investing with 
the regalia*, This inode no difference to Paschal, who refused all com¬ 
promise on the exercise of investiture; his assertion of his desire not to 
interfere with the royal rights, which had some meaning in Gregory VII's 
mouth, carried no conviction. He must have been sanguine indeed if he 
expected in Germany a cessation nf investiture as in France; there was 
nothing to induce Henry V even to follow the precedent set hv his English 
namesake, In Germany there was no parallel to the peculiar position in 
England ofSt Anselm, the primate who put first his profession of obedience 
to the Pope, Archbishops and bishops, as well ns lay nobles, were at one 
with the king on this question; even the papal legate, liishop Gebhard 
of Constance, who hnd endured so much in the papal cause, did not 
object to consecrate bishops appointed and invested by Henry. And the 
Gemion king had legal documents to set against the papal 'claims—the 


1 Ifi* rekptanw Is teen tft the jealous com plaint he made In 1108 thraueh Ansel* 
that the Pope vu ttill 4lhwiD£ the Kmg of Germany to Ln 

* This meant the important part, but not the whole, of the temporalities of 
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privileges of Pope Hadrian I to Charles the Great and of Pope Leo VIII 
to Otto the Great—forged documents, it is true, but none the less useful 
It needed a change in the political atmosphere to induce Henry V to 

coiicessioiLs. 

The council summoned by Paschal met at Guastolla on 22 October 
1 lOfip The Pca-|>e was affronted by the scant attention paid by German 
bishops to his summons Instead there appeared an embassy from Henry 
claiming that the Pope should respect the royal rights, and at the same 
time inviting him again to Germany* To the first message Paschal replied 
by a decree against lay investiture, to the second by an acceptance of the 
invitation, promising to be at Mayence at Christinas. He soon repented 
of his promise, whether persuaded of the futility of the journey or wishing 
to avoid the personal! encounter, and hastily made his way into France, 
where he could be sure of protection and respect. Here he met with a 
reception which fell little short of that accorded to Urban * in particular 
he was welcomed by the two kings, Philip I and his son Louis, who 
accompanied the Pope to Chalons in May 1107, where he received the 
German ambassadors with Archbishop Bruno of Treves at their head* To 
the reasoned statement they presented of the king's demands Paschal re¬ 
turned a direct refusal, which was pointed by the decree he promulgated 
against investiture at ft council held at Troyes on 23 May, At this council 
he took action against the German episcopate, especially for their dis¬ 
obedience to his summons to Gimshdla: the Archbishops of May cnee 
and Cologne and their suffragans, with two exceptions, were put under 
the ban, and his legate Gebhard received a sharp censure. It was of little 
avail that he invited Henry to be present at a synod in Home in the 
following year. Henry did not appear, and Paschal w r as too much occupied 
with difficulties in Rome to take any action. Hut at a synod at Bene- 
vento in 1108 he renewed the investiture decrees, adding the penalty of 
excommunication against the giver as well as the receiver of investiture. 
Clearly lie was meditating a definite step against Henry* The king, however, 
had a reason for pot wishing at this moment to alienate the Pope — his desire 
for iinperhd coronation. Accordingly during 1109 and 1110 negotiations 
were resumed. An embassy from Henry proposing his visit to Koine was 
well received by Paschal, who welcomed the proposal though remaining 
ii nu against the ki ng's demand s. A t the 1 jgnten Synod of 1110 he repea fed 
the investiture decree, bat, perhaps to prevent a breach in the negotia¬ 
tions, abstained from pronouncing excommunication cm the giver of 
investiture, lie liad reiterated to Henry s embassy his intention not to 
infringe the royal rights. Had he already conceived his solution of 1 111 P 
At any rate he took the precaution of obtaining the promise of Nor man 
support in case of need, a promise which was not fulfilled 1 . 

1 Duke Roger of Apulia died on 21 February 1111, and tin* Norman* were tm 
weak la come to the Pope's assistance, In (bet they feared an imperial attack upon 
th uimel vet* + 
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In AugUit 1110 Henry began his march to Home. From Are/au, at 
the end of December, he sent an embassy to the Pope, making it daar 
tlmi lie initiated on investing with the temporalities held from the Empire. 
I'-ksdiJilV answer was not satisfactory, but u second embassy (from Acqua- 
peiitdente) was more succt^fbL li to* now that Paschal produced his 
famous solution of the dilemma—the separation of ecvledttsttra from all 
secular interests. If Henry would renounce investiture, the Church would 
surrender all the regalia he hi by bishops and ubbot-w^. who would be con¬ 
tent for the future with tithes and offerings. Ideal |y this whs an admirable 
solution, and it may have appeared to the unworldly monk to lie a 
practical one as well Henry must have know n better* He uniat have 
realised tbci-t it would !>e impossible to obtain acquiescence from those who 
were to be deprived of their privileges and possession#. But he saw that 
it could lie turned to bis own advantage. Hu adroitly managed to lay on 
the Pop the onus of obtaining acquiescence; this the Fope readily un¬ 
dertook, serenely relying on the competency of ecclesiastical censures to 
bring the reluctant to obedience* The compact was made by the pleni¬ 
potentiaries of both sides at the church of Santa Marin in Turn on 
4 February 1111, and was eonliFined by the king himself iiL Sulri on 
9 February. 

On 12 Febfruary the king entered St Peters with the usual prelimi¬ 
nary formalities that attended imperial coronations. The ratification of 
the compact was to precede the ceremony proper* Henry rose and read 
aloud his renunciation or investiture. The Pope then on behalf of the 
Church renounced the regalia ^ and forbade the holding of them bv any 
bishops or abbots, present or to come. Immediately burst forth the storm 
that might have been expected 1 . Not only the ecclesiastics* who saw the 
loss of their power and possessions, but al£a the lay nobles* who anticipated 
the decline in their authority consequent on the liberation of churches 
from their control, joined in the uproar* All was confusion; the ceremony 
of coronation could not proceed* Eventually, after futile negotiations, the 
imperialist.* laid violent hands on the Fope and cardinals; they were 
horned outaide the walls to the king’s camp, after a bloody conflict with 
the Humans* A captivity of two months followed, And then the Fope 
yielded to the pressure and conceded ail that Henry wished* Not only 
was royal investiture permitted; it was to be a necessary preliminary to 
consecration* They returned together to St Peters, where on 13 April 
the Pope handed Henry his privilege and placed the imperial crown upon 

1 Hie metnunt* puMitfbod afterwards by buth tides am enntnvihctory a* to the 
actual order of events. 'Hie imp*™] manifesto declares that Henry read his privilege 
and that Lbe upi-iwfcr arose when he colled upon the Pope to fulfil h\$ share of the 
campwvt The papjd manifesto impises that neither privilege w** actually read aloud, 
Th#ftceuuut that Ekkehurd give*in hi r Clirnmcle (MtiH, Seripi. vi, p », 224 sq,} is that 
the uproar occurred after the reading of both privileges. Whatever actually happened, 
it U clear that the couteubt of the two document* were in some way made public 
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his bead. Immediately after the ceremony the Pope was released; the 
Emperor, who Iirtd ti 4 jd to barricade the leonine city against the popu- 
lace, hastily quitted Koine and returned in triumph to Germany. 

The Pope had had his moment of greatness* He had tried to bring 
the ideal into practice and to recall the Church to its true path; but the 
time was not ripe, the violence of the change was too great, and the phm 
failed. The failure was turned into disaster by the weakness of character 
which caused him to submit to force and make tlic vital ttmet^ion of in¬ 
vestiture; for the m* of his life he had to pay the penalty . The extreme 
Church party immediately gave expression to their feelings. Led by the 
Cardinal-bishops of Tuscuhmi and Ostia in Rome* and in France and 
Burgundy bv the Archbishops of Lyons and \ ieiine®, they clamoured^ for 
the repudiation of the u concession, w reminding Paschal of his own previous 
decrees and hinting at withdrawal of obedience if the Pope did nut retract 
his oath. In this oath Paschal had sworn, and sixteen cardinals had sworn 
with him, to take no further action in the matter of investiture, and 
never to pronounce anathema against the king, Both parts uf the oath 
he was compelled to forsw ear, helpless us ever in the presence of strong- 
minded men. At the Lenten Synod of H12 he retracted Ins cuticcsrion 
of investiture, as having been extracted from him by force and therefore 
null and void* Thexame year Archbishop huy ot Viernie held a synod 
which condemned lay in vestiture as heresy, anathematised I he king, and 
threatened to withdraw obedience from the Pope if he did not confirm the 
decrees. Paschal wrote on 30 October, meekly ratifying Guv’s actions. 
But his conscience made his life a burden to him, and led him into various 
lnctHHMtenties. He felt pledged in faith to Henry, and wrote to Germany 
that he would not renounce his pact or take action against the Emperor, 
The unhappy Pope, however, was not man enough to maintain this 
attitude. Harassed by the vehemence of the extremists, whose scorn for 
his action was blended with a sort of contemptuous pity, he was forced at 
the Lenten Synod of 111b to retract again publicly the concession of 1111 
and to condemn it by anathema. Moreover, Cuno, Cardinal-bishop of 
Palestrina, complained that as papal legate at Jerusalem and elsewhere, 
he had in the Popes name eacominiiiikftted Henry, and demanded con fir- 
ination of his action. The Pope decreed this wnliniiatioii, and in a letter 
to Archbishop Frederick of Cologne the next year, he wrote that hearing 
of the archbishop's excommunication of Henry he had abstained train 
intercourse with the king. Paschal hail ceased to be Head of the Church 
in anything but name. 

If the events of 1111 brought humiliation to Paschal from all sides, 
the Emperor was to get little ail vantage from his successful violence. The 

s Their effort* in Francs were, however, to a Lnfft* extent fhrcountod by the 
modtfultf party witli Bbkp tvo of t’hartres os Its spokeffniina. He deprecated tho 
net km «f the extremist* * e&pC'Ciall y in their implied rebuke of the Pope, and emphati¬ 
cally denied that lay investiture could rightly he stigmatised sm heresy. 
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revolt that broke out in Germany in 11 IS and lasted with variations of 
fortune for nine years was certainly not unconnected with, the incidents of 
those fateful two months. The Saxons naturally seized the opportunitv 
tu rebel, but it is more surprising to find the leading arch hi shops «nd many 
bishops of Germany in revolt against the king. Dissatisfaction with the 
February compact, indignation at the violence done to the Pope, as 
well ns the ill-feeling caused by the high-handed policy of Henry in 
Germany, were responsible for the outbreak; if Archbishop Adalbert 
of Mayciiee was controlled mainly by motives of personal ambition, 
Archbishop Conrad of Salxbtirg was inHuenced by ecclesiastical considera¬ 
tions only. Henry's enemies hastened to ally themselves with the extreme 
Church party, and Germany was di vided into two camps once more. Even 
neutrality was dangerous, and bishop Otto of Bamberg, whu had never 
lost the favour of Pope or Emperor, found himself placed under ..nniV mfi 
by Adalbert. 

An important event in 1115, the death of Countess Mali Ida of Tuscany, 
brought the Emperor again into Italy. He mine, early iu 1116, to enter 
into possession not only of the territory and dignities held from the Em¬ 
pire but, as heir, of her allodial possessions as well. Matilda, at some 
time in the years 1077*1080, had made over these allodial possessions, on 
both aides of the Alps, to the Roman Cl lurch, receiving them back as a 
fief from the Papacy, but. retaining full right of disposition 1 . This dona¬ 
tion she hml confirmed in a charter of 17 November 1103. Her free right 
of disposal had been fully exercised, notably on the occasion of Henry’s 
first expedition to Italy. Both on his arrival, and again at his departure, 
she had shewn a friendliness to him which is most remarkable in view of 
his dealings with the Pope. Moreover it seem* to be proved that at this 
time she actually made him her lieir 1 , without prejudice of course to the 
previous donation to the Papacy. The Pope must have been aware of the 
bequest, «•* he made no attempt to interfere with Henry when he came 
into Italy to take possession. The bequest to Henry at any rate prevented 
any friction from arising on tile question during the Emperor 4 * lifetime, 
especially as Henry, like Matilda, retained full disposal and entered into 
no definite vaaual-reJationdiip to the Pope. For Henry it was a personal 
acquisition of the highest value. By a number of charters to Italian towns 
which were to be of great importance for the future, lie sought to con¬ 
solidate his authority and to regain the support his father had lost Hi* 
general relations with the Pope do not seem to have caused him any 
uneasiness. Jt was not until the beginning of 1 lit that he proceeded to 
Rome, where he plan net l * solemn coronation at Easter and a display of 
imperial authority in the city proper, in w hich lie had been unable tu\et 
foot m 1111. 


J A. Overman c, Grftfin JfaHJftfc vm Tu*€iem t pp, 140-4. 

• tb. pp. -13 IT. OrennuD aheaw that thh -« a personal behest to her restive 
Haury, anti wo* iuat matin lu hmj m Emperor nr King of German \\ 
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During the previous year Paschal's position in Rome had been 
endangered by the struggles for the prefecture, in which a boy, son of the 
late prefect, was set up in defiance of the Pope's efforts on behalf of bis 
constant supporters the Pierleoni The arrival of Henry brought ft new 
terror. Paschal could not face the prospect of having to retract bis 
retractation; he lied to South Italy. Henry, supported by the prefect* 
spent Easter in Houle, and was abk to find a complaisant archbishop to 
perform the ceremony of coronation in Maurice Rourriin of Braga* who 
was immediately excommunicated by the Pope, For the rest of the year 
Paschal remained under Norman protection id South Italy, where he re¬ 
newed with certain limitations Urban IPs remarkable privilege to Count 
Roger of Sicily, Finally in January 1118, as Henry had gone* he could 
venture hack to Home, to find peace at last T On $1 January 1118 he died 
in the castle of Sant Angelo, 

His successor, John of Gaeta, who took the name of Gelasius lb had 
been Ctuuicellor under both Urban H and Paschal If, ami had distinguished 
his period of office by the introduction of the cuf jti&f which became a 
special feature of papal letters; and was later imitated by other clinticeries*. 
His papacy only lasted a year, and throughout he hud to endure a continual 
conflict with lii^ enemies. The Frangipani marie residence in Rome im¬ 
possible for him. The Emperor himself appeared in March, and set lip the 
excommunicated Archbishop of Braga as Pope Gregory VIIL In April 
at Capua Gelnsius excommunicated the Emperor and Ids anti-Pope,and so 
took the direct step from which Paschal had shrunk, and a new schism 
definitely came into being. At hist in September Gelasius set sail for 
Pisa, ami from there journeyed to France where he knew he could obtain 
pence and protection. On 29 January 1119 he died at the monastery of 
Cluny. 

The cardinals who had accompanied Gelarius to France Hid not 
hesitate long as to their choice <if a successor, and on U February Arch¬ 
bishop Guy of Vienne was elected as Pope C&Kxttis II; the election was 
ratified without delay by the cardinals who had remained in Home. There 
was much to justify their unanimity* Calixtus was of high birth, and was 
related to the leading rulers in Europe—among others to the sovereigns 
of Germany, France, and England; he had the advantage, un which he 
frequently insisted, of taring able to address them as their equal in birth. 
He hail also shewn himself to Ik a man of strong character and inflexible 
determination. As Archbishop of Vienne he had upheld the claims of his 
see against the Popes themselves, and apparently had not scrupled to 
employ forged documents to gain hi* ends. He hod taken the lead in 
Burgundy in oppusing the 11 concession™ of Paschal in HIT, and, as we 
have seen, had dictated the Pope's recantation. But the diarocteristics 
that made him acceptable to the cardinals at this crisis might seem to have 

1 On this Bfieit. L Poole, TLt Papal Chaa<vry f cti* IV* 
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militated against the prospect* of peace, The result proved the contrary r 
however, and it was probably an advantage that the Pope was m strong 
mail and would nut be intimidated by violence like his predecessor, whose 
weakness had encouraged Henry to press his claims to the full Moreover 
the revival of the schism caused such consternation in Germany that it 
was peril*] is a blessing in disguise. It allowed the opinions of moderate 
men, such as Ivo of Chartres and Otto of Bamberg, to make themselves 
heard and to force a compromise against the wishes of the extremists on 
both sides, 

Callxtus soon shewed that he was anxious for peao^ by restating the 
promotion of negotiations. These came to a head at Mouzon on 2$ Octo¬ 
ber, when the Emperor abandoned investiture to churches, and a settle¬ 
ment seemed to have been arranged. But distrust of Henry was very 
strong among the Pope's entourage; they were continually on the alert, 
mil ici pat mg an attempt to take the Pope prisoner. Ho suspicious were they 
that they decided there must be a Haw in his pledge to abandon investi¬ 
ture j they found it in bis not mentioning Church property* investiture 
with which was equally repudiated by them. On this point no accommo¬ 
dation could be reached, ami the conference broke up, Cali xt us returned 
to Kiwiiiis to preside over a synod which had been interrupted by his 
departure to Mouzon. The synod pronounced sentence of excommnmention 
on Henry \ and passed a decree against lay investiture; the decree os 
originally drafted included a condemnation of investiture with Church 
property , but the opposition of the laity to Hus danse Its! to i is withdrawal, 
and the decree simply condemned investiture with bishoprics and abbeys, 
A li t tie less suspicion an d I he rupt lire w l {h Hen rv m igh t h ave been avoided* 

Investiture wan not the only important issue at the Synod of Rln im v 
During its session the King of France, Loins VI, made a dramatic appeal 
to the Pope against Henry I of England>. On 20 November CnlLxtu* met 
Henry himself at Gisora, and found him ready enough to make peace w ith 
Louis but unyielding on the ecclesiastical questions which he raised hi ni¬ 
sei f. Jliey wen? especially in conflict on the relations between the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Calixtm had it versed the decision 
of his predecessor* and denied the right of Canterbury tn the obedience 
of \ nek, which Lnn Franc liod successfully established* Perhaps his own 
experience Jed him to suspect the forgeries by w hich Ijm franc had built 
up 1 1 is case,or lie may have been anxious to curb the power of Canterbury 
whicli had rendered unsuccessful a mission on which he bud himself been 
eu iployed ns papal legate to England* He i iisistcd on the dtnurabord i not ion 
of \ ork to Canterbury; in return, he later granted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the dignity of permanent papal legate in England. This may 
have given satisfaction to the king; it nJso gave a foothold for pupal 
authority in a country which papal legates had not been allowed to enter 
without royal permission. 

1 See infra+ Chip, jmu, pp. 0Q3M, 
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Fur more than a yeau Calixtra remained m France, When he made 
hi a way into Italy and arrived at liutne in Juno 1120, he met with an 
enthusiastic reception; though he spent many months in South Italy, 
hh residence in Rouse was com para Lively untroubled. Hie failure of the 
negotiations at Mouzon delayed peace fur three more years* but the 
universal desire for it was too strong to be gainsaid. Two events in 1121 
prepared the way. Firstly, the capture of the anti-Pope in April by 
L'lilixtus removed a serious obstacle; the wretched Gregory 1 VIII bad 
received* /is he complained* no support from the Emperor who had exalted 
him. Secondly* at Michaelmas in the Diet of Wurzburg the German 
nobles restored peace between Ilenry and his opponents in Germany t 
and promised by their mediation to effect peace with the Church a!so r 
This removed the chief difficulties. Suspicion of the king had ruined 
negotiations at Mcmzcm; bis pledges wua* now to be guaranteed by the 
princes of the Empire. Moreover with Germany united for peace, the 
Papacy could have little to gain by holding out against it; Clllxtxii 
shewed his sense of the changed situation by the conciliatory, though 
firm* letter which he wrote to Henry on 19 February 1122 and sent by 
the hand of their common kinsman* Bishop A*zo of AcqtiL Henry had 
os little to gain by obstinacy, and shewed himself prepared to carry out 
the decisions of the Diet of Wurzburg and to promote the re-opening of 
negotiations. The preliminaries took time. The papal plenipotentiaries 
fixed on Mayencc as the meeting-place for the council* hut the Emperor 
won an important success in obtaining the change of vehuc from this city* 
where lie had in the archbishop an ini placable enemy* to the more loyal 
Worms; here on 23 September wa* at last signed the Concordat which 
brought Empire and Papacy into comm union once more. 

The Concordat of Worms 1 3 was a treaty of fjeace between the two 
powers, each of whom signed a diploma granting concessions to the other. 
The Emperor, besides a general guarantee of the security of Church 
property and the freedom of elections, surrendered for ever investiture 
with the ring and staff. The Pope in his concessions made an important 
distinction between bishoprics and abbeys in Germany and those in Italy 
and Burgundy, In the former he granted that elections should take place 
in the king's presence and allowed a certain authority to the king in dis¬ 
puted elections; the bishop or abbot elect was to receive the regalia from 
the king by the sceptre, and in return was to do homage and take the 
oath of fealty, before consecration. In Italy and Burgundy consecration 
was to follow 1 a free election* and within six months the king might bestow 
the regulia by the sceptre and receive homage in return 4 . This distinction 
marked a recognition of existing facts. The Emperor had exercised little 

1 The onfimtl of the imperial diploma is in the Vatican archives. A facsimile of 

it la Riven in M1GGF # VoL vr. 

3 In both cases iho words used are: "Sceptrum a to reclpint cl qnae ex his in re 

tlbi debet faciiit.” 
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control over elections in Burgundy, and hart been gradually losing 
authority in Italy. Two factors had reduced the importance of the Italian 
bishoprics; the growing power of the com mu lies, often acquiesced in by 
the bishops, hart brought about a corresponding decline in episcopal 
authority, and the bishops had in general acceded to the papal reform 
decrees, so tliat they were far less amenable to imperial control. As far 
as Germany was concerned, it remained of the highest importance to the 
king to retain control over the elections, as the temporal authority of the 
bishops continued mi is a paired. And here, though the abolition of tin? 
obnoxious use of spiritual symbols satisfied the papal scruples, the royal 
control of elections remained effective. But it cannot be denied that the 
Concordat was a real gam to the Papacy. The Kmperor's privilege was 
a surrender of an existing practice; the Popes was only a statement of 
how much of the existing procedure he was willing to countenance 1 . 

On 11 November a diet at Bamberg confirmed the Concordat, which 
forthwith became part of the constitutional law of the Empire. In 
December the Pope wrote a letter of congratulation to Henry and sent 
him his blessing, and at the Lenten Synod of 1123* proceeded to ratify 
the Concordat on the side of the Church ns well. The imperial diploma 
w o* welcomed with enthusiasm by the synod; against the pupal concessions 
there was some murmuring, but for the sake of peace they were tolerated 
for the time. It was recognised that they were not irrevocable, and 
then wording rendered possible the claim 'that, while Henry’s prhilege 
was binding on his successors, the Pope’s hart been granted to Henry 
alone for his lifetime. There were also wide discrepancies or opinion as 
to the exact implication of the prucsenthi ng\» at elections and the 
influence he could exercise at disputed elections. By Henry V, and later 
bv Frederick Barboros&i, these were interpreted in the sense most favour¬ 
able to the king. Between Henry and Calixtus, however, no friction arose, 
despite the efforts of Archbishop Adalbert to provoke the Pope to action 
against the Emperor. Calixtus died in December 1124, Henry in the 
following summer, without any violation of the peace. The subordination 
of Lothar to ecclesiastical interests allowed the Papacy to improve its 
position, which w as still further enhanced during the weak reign of Conrad. 
Frederick 1 restored royal authority in this direction os in others, and the 
version of the Concordat given by Otto of Freising represents his point 
of view; the difference between Italian mid German bishoprics is ignored 
and the wording of the Concordat is slightly altered to admit* of in¬ 
terpretation in the imperial sense. It is dear tliat the Concordat 
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contained within itself difficulties that prevented it from becoming a 
permanent settlement; its great work was to put on a legal footing the 
relations of the Emperor with the bishops and abbots of Germanv + What 
niight have resulted in connexion with the Papacy we cannot tell The 
conflict between Frederick I and the Papacy was again a conflict for 
mastery, in which lesser subjects of difference were obliterated. Finally 
Frederick II made a grand renunciation of imperial rights at elections 
on IS July laiS, before the last great conflict began* 

The first great contest between Empire and Papacy had virtually 
come to an end with the death of Henry IY\ Its results were indecisive* 
The Concordat of Worms had provided a settlement of a minor issue, 
but the great question, that of supremacy, remained unsettled. It was 
tacitly ignored by both sides until it was raised Again by the challenging 
words of Hadrian IV. But the change that hud token place in the relations 
between the two powers was in itself a great victor}' for the papal idea. 
The Papacy* which Henry III had con trolled os master from 104b to 1056, 
had claimed authority over his son* and had at any rate treated ns an 
equal with his grandson. In the ecclesiastical sphere the Pope had obtained 
a position which he was never to lose. That lie was the spiritual head of 
the Church would hardly have been questioned before, but his authority 
hail been rather that of a suzerain, who was expected to leave the local 
archbishops mid bishops in independent control uf their own districts. 
In imitation of the policy of the temporal rulers* the Popes had striven, 
with a large measure of success* to convert this suzerainty into a true 
sovereignty. This was most fully recognised in France, though it was very 
widely accepted also in Germany and North Italy, In England* papal 
authority had made least headway, but even here we find in Anselm an 
archbishop of Canterbury placing hi* profession of obedience to the Pope 
above bis duty to his temporal sovereign* The spiritual sovereign tv of 
the Papacy was bound to mean a limitation of the authority of the 
temporal rulers. 

Papal sovereignty found expression in the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial supremacy of the Pope. At general synods, held usually ftt Rome 
and during Lent, he promulgated decrees hEnding on the whole Church; 
these decrees were repeated and made effective by local .synods also, on 
the holding of which the Popes insisted- The government was centralised 
in the hands of the Pope, firstly, by means of legates, permanent or 
temporary* who acted in his name with full powers: secondly* by the 
frequent summons to Rome of bishops and especially of archbishops, who* 
moreover, were rarely allowed to receive the pallium except from the 
hand of the Pope himscl F, A more elaborate organ isation was con tern plated 
in the creation of primacies, begun in France by Gregory VII and extended 
by his successors; while certain archbishops were thus given authority 
over others, they were themselves made more directly responsible to Rome. 
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And us papal authority 1>ecaine more real* the authority of archbishops 
and bishops tended to decrease. The encouragement of direct appeals to 
Home wa^i a cause of this* ns was the papal protection given to monasteries* 
especially bv Urban It, with exemption in several cases from episeofml 
control. Calixturf II * as a former arch hi shop* was less in sympathy with 
this policy and guarded episcopal rights over monasteries with some care. 
But the close connexion of the Papacy with so many houses in all parts 
tended to exalt its position and to lower the authority of the local bishop; 
it hzud a further importance in the financial advantage it brought to the 
Papacy. 

Papal elections were now quite free. The rights that had been pre¬ 
served to Henry IV in the Election Decree of Nicholas II hail lapsed 
during the schism. Imperial attempts to counteract lhis by the appoint - 
inen t of subservien l an ti-Fopes had proved a coin pi etc fail tine. In episcopal 
elections, too, progress had been made towards greater freedom. There 
was a tendency towards the inter system of election by the chapter, but at 
present clergy outside the chapter and influential laymen had a consider¬ 
able anti a lawful share. In Germany and England the royal will was 
still the decisive factor. It may be noticed here that tbe Popes did not 
attempt to introduce their own control over elections in place of the lay 
contml which they deprecated. They did, however* frequently decide in 
cases of dispute, or order a new election when they considered the previous 
one to be uncanonical In form or invalid owing to the character of the 
person elected; occasionally too*as Gregory VII in the case of Hugh and 
the archbishopric of Lyons, they suggested to the electors the suitable 
candidate. But the papal efforts were directed primarily to preserving 
the purity of canonical election. 

The Reform Movement had led to a devastating struggle* hut in 
many respects its results were lor good. There wan. undoubtedly n greater 
spirituality noticeable among the higher clergy* in Germany a* weII tin in 
France* at the end of the peri od. The leading figure among the moderates 
Bishop Otto of Ikinberg, was to become famous as the apostle of Pome¬ 
rania, mid Archbishop Conrad of Salzburg was to 1m? prominent not only in 
politics but also for his zeal in removing the clergy from secular pursuits 
In the age that followed, St Bernard and St Norbcrt were able bv their 
personality and spiritual example to exercise a dominance over the rulers 
of France and Germany denied to the Popes themselves 

There was indeed another side of papal activity which tended to lessen 
their purely spiritual influence. The temporal power was to some extent 
a necessity, for spiritual weapons were of only li mi led avail. Gregory VII 
luid apparently conceived the idea of a Europe owning papal suzerainty* 
but Ills iniCMdiatc auccessora limited themselves to the Papal States* ex¬ 
tended by the whole of South Italy, where the Normans recognised pupal 
overlardship. The alliance with the Normans* so often useful* ahimst 
necessary, was dangerous and demoralising. It had led to the fatal results 
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of Grcgory s last years and was Far some time to give the Normans a 
considerable inthienoe over papal policy, while the claim of Dverlordship 
of the South was to lead to the terrible struggle with the Inter Hoben- 
staufen and its aftermath in the contest of Angevins and Aragonese. In 
Home itself papal authority, which had been un questioned during 
Gregory's arch idkroiiate and papacy up to 1083, received a severe check 
from Norman brutality \ it was long before it could tie recovered in Tull 
again. 

The great advance of papal authority spiritual and temporal its risen* 
a power co-equal with the Empire, was not initiated indeed bv Gregory VJJ T 
but it was made possible bv him and he was the creator of the new Papacy. 
He had in imagination travelled much farther than his immediate suc¬ 
cessors were willing to- follow. But he made claims and set in motion 
theories which were debated and championed bv writers of greater learning 
than his own, arid though they lay dormant for a time they were not 
forgotten. St Bernard shewed what spiritual authority could achieve. 
Gregory VII bad contemplated the Papacy exercising this authority, 
and his claims were to be brought into the light again, foolishly and 
impetuously at lir*t by Hadrian IV, but with more insight and deter¬ 
mination by Innocent III, with whom they were to enter into the region 
of the practical and in some measure actually to lie carried into eflecL 
Gregory VII owed much to Nicholas I and the author of the Forged 
Ikcretals; Innocent III owed still more to Gregory VII. 
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CHAPTER HI 

GERMANY UNDER HENRY IV AND HENRY V. 

The fieriUi of Henry III on 5 October 1056 was one of the greatest 
disasters which the medieval Empire experienced. It is true that his 
power had declined in the Utter years of ins reign, but the difficulties 
before him were not so great that he himseif, granted good health, could 
not have successfully surmounted them. Imperial prestige had suffered, 
especially from Hungary in the south-east; yet even the weak government 
of the regency was soon able to restore, though it could not retain, its 
overlordship. It was rather in the internal affairs of Germany and in the 
Italian kingdom that the death of the great Emperor was fatal. The 
German princes needed a master to keep them from usurping or claiming 
independence of action. And in Italy the situation was critical, a* 
Henry III had recognised. Imperial authority was challenged in the 
north and centre by Duke Godfrey of Lower Lorraine, lhe husband of 
Beatrice of Tuscany, while in the south the rise of the Norman power 
and the prospect of a secular sword on which the now regenerated Papacy 
could rely put it in a position to shake off’ its subservience to its former 
rescuer and protector, the Emperor. The more absolute Henry's authority 
had been, the greater the loss of imperial prestige should the Papacy be¬ 
come independent. 

The heir to the throne was a boy not quite sis years of age, J I< nrv III 
had averted the gravest danger to which monarchy was liable—the 
danger of a vacancy in the kingdom—as his son Henry hod already been 
recognised and anointed as king. But he could not avert the lesser, 
though often hardly less grave, evil of a regency. Probably in accordance 
with the Emperor’s own wishes, and certainly following the usual 
precedent, the Empress-mother Agnes was recognised as regent, a woman 
distinguished only for her piety. Had she combined with this the linn 
character of a Blanche of Castile, die might have made of her son a 
l^ui' IN, but she failed alike to maintain iiup'iird government and to 
impress her piety on her son. For the few months that Pope Victor II 
survived his master and friend, all indeed went well. His counsels brought 
peace in Germany (especially in Lorraine and Bavaria), bis influence it 
was that caused the change in government to lw effected with so little 
disturbance, and during his lifetime Empire and Papacy were united in 
the closest harmony. But with his death Agnes was left to depend on 
the counsel of such of the bishops ns enjoyed her favour: in particular 
Henry of Augsburg, whose influence at court seriously weakened the 
regency owing to the jealousy to which it gave rise. 
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1 he effect of the five years and a half of Agnes’ regency was to pro¬ 
duce a steady decline in the prestige and power of the central authority. 
At lirst, indeed, there was an improvement on the eastern frontiers. The 
birth of a son, Sidoino, to King Andrew of Hungary had disappointed 
the king's brother Bela in his hopes of the succession. To counteract this 
danger Andrew made peace with the Empire in 1058, and a meuringe- 
a] linnet: was arranged between Snloinu and Agnes' daughter Judith. 
Tliis alliance, however, only produced disaster. An imperial army sent 
in lOtiO to Mic assistance of Andrew was severely defeated. Andrew- him¬ 
self was killed in battle, Salon) u had to take refuge in Genii any, and Bela 
and hts sou Gt'zn established themselves as rulers of Hungary. The Duke 
of Poland, who had given a refuge and assistance to Bdh, sewed the 
opportunity to throw oil' the imperial over lordship, and by his continual 
alliance with the anti-German party in both Hungary and Bohemia whs 
able to maintain himself in a practicallv independent position. The Duke 
of Bohemia, therefore, was on the side of the Empire*, and his loyalty was 
to be of the greatest value, placed tus lie was in direct contact with the 
duchies both of Saxony and Bavaria. During practically the whole of the 
eighty years covered by the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V this 
situation prevailed in the three cum dries, There whs frequent civil war 
in each of them, and the brothers of the ruler were Constantly in revolt 
against him, but, while the German party maintained itself in Bohemia, 
the anti-German party was successful in both Hungary and Poland. To¬ 
wards the cud of the period Hungary became more concerned in Ksstero 
than in \V estern politics, though iLs contest with Venice for the coast of 
Dalmatia introduced a further complication into the international 
situation. 

H wiis not surprising tliat the frontier-states refused obedience to a 
government which could not enforce its authority within the kingdom. 
I’iie majesty of the iiiiperjjiJ name was still sutficient to leave the 
disposition of appointments, both lay and ecclesiastical, in the hands of 
t he Empress-regent. Agnes, too, was fortunate in the patronage that she 
liEiti tu bestow, though singularly unfortunate in its disposal. 'Hie duchy 
of Franconia, as before, remained in ruvnl hands. When Swabia became 
vacant by the death of Duke Otto m 1057, Agnes bestowal the duchy on 
the Burgundian Count, Rudolf ol Ilbcinfeldei), and his marriage with the 
king's sister Matilda in 1059 was designed to bind him to the interests of 
the court: but Matilda died in 10$), and his subsequent marriage with 
Adelaide, Henry IV's sister-in-law, tended perhaps rather to rivalry than 
to Union with, the king. To the leading noble in Swabia, Count Ik-rthoid 
of Ziihringen, was given the duchy of Carintbia in lOfil ; Curio tljia, how¬ 
ever, remained quite Independent of its duke, and the iucul family of 

1 11 1 (?&i \ atialav J I ;n ;h Fi-wmrt] i nr his loyalty ret-ui vih! i 1 1 e title of king, and 
was cm« iuni by ArfJiliiakip EkeUhtE of Tri i w ut Ffigue. The title wna for big life- 
time hej ■ y r aijeJ tin] ijut Ekfftci hin iJutit- tu- hia u vt* rh) fh]., 
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Weakness of the government 


Ep pens ten i was predominant in the duchy* In Saxony, Agne* doe* not 
seem to have attempted to interfere with the recognised claims of the 
Saxon* to independence within the duchy or with the hereditary right of 
the Billung family, and on the death of Duke Bernard in 1059 his son 
Ordulf succeeded withuut challenge. But it was probably with the aim of 
obtaining valuable support in Saxony that in ItKJl she In leu led over the 
duchy of Bavaria, which hud been entrusted to her own charge by 
Henry III, to Count Otto of Noidheimu The dukes mj appointed used 
their new authority solely to further their own ambitious ends, and the 
mother exulted her son's oio*t determined opponents. The leading 
ecclesiastics were no more disinterested in their aims than the secular 
princes. Archbishop Anno of Cologne was entering into relations with 
the leading nobles In Germany* and with the Papacy and. Duke Godfrey 
in Italy, and was using hi* influence already in episcopal elections; In* 
nephew- Burchard, who became Bishop of J lalberstadt, w m one of the 
pi ind[^ds in every Saxon revolt. The Archbishop of Mavence, Siegfried 1 , 
was a man of little resolution, whose weakness of character prevented him 
from playing the part in German history to which his office entitled him. 
The most serious rivalry to Anno came from the north, w here Archbishop 
Adalbert of Bremen was establishing a dominant position, partly be¬ 
taking the lead in missionary work in Scandinavia and among the Slain, 
partly by Hie extension of hi* secular authority *o that even noble* were 
willing to accept his ovcrlordship in return for Inn powerful protection. 
lih ambition, however, aroused the hostility of Uic Billung family, and 
was directly responsible for the first disturbances in Saxon v. 

It wiLs in Italy that imperial authority was displayed at its weakest. 
Here the death of Henry 111 had enabled Duke Godfrey of Lower 
Lorraine to eslabliMh an influence which the German government was 
unable to challenge. The election of his brother Frederick a* Pope 
Stephen IX in 1057 wa* serious in itself, liesidea the fact that it marked 
the end of the imperial control of papal elections. The Empress-regent, 
indeed, ratified this election, us well as that of Nicholas 11 in 1059, but 
even her piety took alarm at the Papal Election Decree and the alliance 
with the Normans. It shews how serious the situation was when Agnes 
could feej herself bound to oppwe the reform party and recognise 
iadalus m Pope in I0d] # an action which only damaged imperial prestige 
still further, since she was unable to give him any support. On the other 
bind, Duke Godfrey intervened, probably in collaboration with Anno, 
compelling the rival Popes to return to their dioceses to await the decs don 
of the German government. 

But it was nut the derision of Agnes that wo* to settle this question. 
The regency had already been token out of her hands. Dissatisfaction 


1 Jte was Appointed by Ag*« in 1000* as be nms of high hlrth, he may have 
been designed to counter tbo ambitions of Arme, 
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with the weak government of a woman ami a child had been for some 
time openly expressed, especially by those princes whose saltish ambition 
had contributed greatly to this weakness. Archbishop Anno had been 
intriguing to get control of the government, and the plot that he contrived 
was probably carried out with the connivance of Duke Godfrey, The 
plot culminated at Kaisers worth on the Rhine in April MHi2* when Anno, 
with the assistance of Duke Otto of flavaria and Count Ekbert of 
Brunswick, beguiled the young king cm hoard a boat, took possession of 
his person and of the royal insignia* hurried him by river to Cologne* 
anti there took charge of the government in his name. Agnes made 
no attempt to recover her lost authority, and retired at once to the 
life of religion to which indeed she had dedicated herself the previous 
year. 

For two years Anno retained control, and used his authority to 
enrich his province and to advance his relatives 1 . He thought it politic* 
indeed, when the court was in Saxony in 1003* to associate Archbishop 
Adalbert in the government, and in a diploma of 27 June Adalbert is 
described as patnmu-i^ Anno as maguter of the young king. This wits the 
title under which he usually appears; the way in which he performed Iris 
tutorship may be inferred from the charges* so constantly repeated after¬ 
wards, of the vicious life of Henry's early years. Italian affairs in par¬ 
ticular engrossed Annu s attention. In concert with Duke Godfrey lie 
had certainly decided for Alexander II and against Gadoids* but it was 
important Unit the German govern meat should form ally have the decisive 
voice. At the diet of Augsburg in 1062. and tin ally at the synod of 
Mantua in 1064, Anno dictated a decision in favour of Alexander. But 
in this he clearly over-reached himself, and the Papacy, which was 
asserting its independence of imperial authority, did not accept the 
position that a German archbishop could have the decisive voice in 
a jMtpol election. Both in 10f>8 and in 1070 Anno received a lesson at 
Home oa to who was master and who servant And his absence at Mantua 
gave the opportunity to his rival hi Germany. Anno returned to find 
himself superseded by Adalbert 

For another two yean the control rested with Adalbert, who had won 
increased fame by a victory in Hungary which temporarily restored 
Salomo. The regency, indeed* came to an end when in his fifteenth year 
the young king came of age and girded on the sword at Worms on 
2U March 1055. Hut the archbishop remained master* and made 
imperial policy subservient to his own ambitions. He received lavish 
granta from the royal domain in Saxony* and further impoverished the 

1 Oit 14 July iOtiO a royal dinner grunted oae-iuutli of tlio royal revenues to 
tin? Archbishop of Cologne to be distributed smoug the moiaisteriei of his province. 
Du S) Aufust 1063 Archbishop Engelbard of Magdeburg died* uud Auuci? brother 
Warner (U'ezil) wus appoint^ to succeed him; he was only second to AnuoV 
nephew BnreLuu-d in instigating revolt in &ucony. 
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Short regency of Adalbert of Bremen 


crown by ft bountiful distribution of royal abbeys, mainly among biahupis. 
The eommg-of-flgfc of the king was to have been Followed by his imperial 
coronation at Home, bat this was prevented by Adalbert, who feared that 
Godfrey and Anno would regain influence over the king in Italy. HU 
ambition brought about his sudden downfall. Anno was able to engineer 
another coup d'etat with his old associates, and to unite the leading 
bishops and nobles on his .side. At the diet of Tribur, hi the beginning 
of l U66 t Henry was compelled to dismiss Adalbert Though lie had used 
his authority for merely selfish aims, the principality he had erected 
might have done great service to the muse of imperial unity in limiting 
the independence of the Saxons, hut it collapsed with his falh The 
Billungs, under Duke Ordulfs son Magnus, took advantage of h!& 
humiliation to drive him from Bremen f and the collapse of the German 
missions, which he had done so much to foster, among the Slavs and 
Scandinavians both completed the min of his prestige and diminished the 
Sphere of imperial authority. 

From the fall of Adalbert may be dated the commencement of 
Henri' IV** personal government Anno made a bid lor power once more, 
but the murder of his nephew Conrad, whose appointment to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Treves he had Just secured, combined with a serious illness 
to force him into the background. Henceforward he devoted himself to 
his province, using his remaining energies in the foundation of monasteries 
and the reform of monastic discipline; rather more than a century Ip ter 
his name was enrolled among the saints of the Church, There was no one 
else ambitious or bold enough to succeed Adalbert, The lay princes could 
only be mused tu take an interest in imperial affairs when their indepen¬ 
dence of action was threatened or when the actual safety of the kingdom 
wzis at stake. A dangerous illness of the king caused alarm as tu the 
succession* and they muted to bring about his marriage with Bertha of 
Turin, to whom he had already been betrothed for ten years. The 
imperial coronation was again contemplated, ami indeed welcomed by the 
Pope who was desiring imperial assistance against the Normans, but was 
again prevented, this time by Duke Godfrey. Godfrey, alarmed at the 
prospect of a revival of imperial authority in Italy* anticipated the 
imperial expedition by himself marching against the Normans, His lack 
of success compelled the Pope to come to terms w ith the Normans once 
more. By Godfrey's action the German king lost all the advantage he 
might have obtained from iintervening an protector of the Papacv; the 
attempt to interfere in the papal election had id ready been unsuccessful s 
and imperial prestige in Italy was thus completely ruined when Henry 
took over the reins of powder* 

The regency of the kingdom, in the hands of a weak w oman and of 
ambition* metropolitans, bad had disastrous results for the central 
authority. Nor w as there much change during the early years of Honrv TV's 
direct rule. The accounts of his enemies continually refer to the excesses 
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at any cnte of his youth. The exaggeration of these accounts is evident, 
but there is probably u substratum of truth, and the chief blame must fall 
on Anno and Adalbert, if not on Agues as welL The marriage with 
Berth tip it was hoped, would prove a steadying influence* The king, how¬ 
ever, wan a reluctant, if not an unfaithful, husband, and visited liis dislike 
of the marriage upon his wife* In 1069 he even attempted to obtain a 
divorce, but lhe Papacy intervened, mud the papal legate, Peter Damian, 
who never minced his words, compelled the king to receive back his wife* 
This seems to have been the turning-point in the reigiu From this time 
he was a constant and an nEPcctiaiiJite husband, and from this time lie 
dearly abandoned the path of pleasure and devoted himself assiduously 
to the task of govern incut. 


The history of Germany under Henry IVand Henry Vis in the main 
a record of civil war, producing confusion and disorder throughout the 
country and involving untold hardships and miseries for the lower classes 
The king was faced with formidable opposition even before the Papacy 
joined the ranks of his foes. To realise this, os well as to note the changes 
that resulted in Germany as a whole, it h necessary at the outlet to survey 
briefly the political and social struct!ire of Germany, Difficult too as it is 
to distinguish between the theoretical and the actual, so me attempt must 
l>c made to do so ; particularly ns the theoretical derives from the post* 
anil the past ideiis, even in this period of change, still have their effect in 
determining the relations of the various parts of the constitution to one 
another. In the first place, the king held a unique position, obscured as 
it often was by the actual weakness of the ruler. In theory he owed his 
throne to election by the nobles, but in fact the hereditary principle was 
dominant. Henry IV always insisted on his fit* hatditarinm against the 
claims of Fo[}e and nobles, and it was not until the death of Henry V 
that the elective idea,asserted already in 1077 ami 1081 at the elections of 
the anti-kings Rudolf and Herman, won a victory over the hereditary* 
The king alone held office dei gratia this was marked by the religious 
ceremony of unction nnrl coronation. He was supreme Siege lord, com¬ 
mander-in-chief, the source of justice, the enforcer of peace; these 
attributes were ayiubolised by the royal insignia—crown, lance, sceptre, 
sword, etc*—the possession of which Hfb so important, os was evidenced 
in the contest of Henry \ with his father ill 1105-6 and again in the 
events which occurred after Homy Vs dentil. Further, there were vested 
in him the sovereign rights 1 —lordship of towns, offices, jurisdk-Lions, mints, 
tolls* markets, and the like—>ul] of which were coveted for tlieir financial 

3 All that dune under Hh#jc were ikfutiil by Fmdarfck 
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“ Princes” qf the kingdom 


advantages, and these could only lawfully be exercised after the grant of 
a charter from the king. 

Such a position carried with it potentialities towards absolutism, and 
in the case of a strong ruler like Henry III the trend was in that direction. 
But to this theoretical supremacy were attached definite limitations m 
well The king was subject to law* not above it* and as supreme judge 
it was his duty to do justice; the breach of this obligation* his opponents 
declared* justified rebellion against him. In great issues affecting the 
kingdom, or the person and property of a prince of the kingdom, the 
king hod to act by consent* to summon a diet of the princes ami in effect 
to be guided by their decision. These “ princes —dukes, margraves!, 
connts* bishops, abbots of royal abbeys—owed their status originally to 
their official position. With the office went land* and as the lay nobles 
ceased in fact to be royal officials their landed position becomes the more 
important, lire period of transition is a long one, but the change 
is especially rapid during the second half of the eleventh century; 
naturally public recognition of the change lags behind the fact. One 
result of this change from an official to a landed status was the decline 
in rank of those nobles who held their fiefs from duke or bishop and not 
directly from the king* 

Among these lay princes* the dukes held a place apart, differing from 
the counts not only in priority of rank. They Imd owed their position 
originally not to appointment by the king but to election by the people 
of the Lrihe, and this origin woe still perpetuated in the claim of the 
nobies of Bavaria to be consulted in the appointment of their duke. At 
the same time the king was especially concerned to insist on the depen¬ 
dence of these offices upon himself; he did not even fee! himself obliged 
to fill a vacancy in one of them within the year and a day that was 
customary with other offices. Franconia during this period remained in 
Ins hands, except, that the Bishops of Wurzburg were given ducal rights 
in the eastern portion ; Swabia after Rudolfs deposition for treason in 
1077 remained vacant for two years. On the other hand, in Saxony, 
where the duke indeed Inal only a limited authority* the hereditary right 
of the Bill ting family was not contested* 

Of the counts (grqfin)^ the margrave?; ( markgrnfen )„ important 
especially for the defence of the eastern frontiers* retained exceptional 
judicial and military privileges arid in some causes maintained their inde¬ 
pendence even of the dukes T The couiits-pjiliitine (gfals^ntftn) too 
retained their old position. They were four in number, one for each 
of the tribes that formed the original stem-duchies—Franks, Swabians, 
Bavarians, Saxons—and they acted in theory m representatives of royal 
justice within the duchies und m the administrators of the royal domains. 
Of these the Count-Pahtine of the Franks, who bad his seat at Aix-la- 
Chnpelle and was known now usually as Count- Palatine of Lorraine, though 
later as Count-Palatine of the Rhine* was the most important. There was 
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no duke in Franconia to usurp his authority ; he was* beneath the kmg* 
supreme judge, ami commonly acted during the king's absence a* hi* 
representative. But there was, on the other hand, a great change in the 
position of the ordinary comts. There were few whose authority extended 
over the whole of a gau or pagiur* as Iiad formerly been usual; of these 
few, some, whose control extended over more than one gaat, came to be 
distinguished in the twelfth century, for example the Count of Thuringia, 
by the new title of landgrave {landgraf ), In most eases the county had 
been divided up, often by division among sons, into several districts each 
of them under a count, often of quite small extent The family residence, 
soon converted into a castle, gave the count his name* and, whatever 
other dignities the counts might acquire, they never lost their connexion 
with the duchy of Lheir origin 1 . Their political importance, therefore* 
varied in proportion to the extent of their lands, and in fact there 
was little distinction between those who hud merely the title of count 
and ordinary freemen with free holdings. 

The increasing importance of lauded-proprietorship in Ihe status of 
noble* had its cllect in tending to depress the majority of ordinary free¬ 
men to a half-free status. In the country districts there was little real 
distinction between the half-freeman and the freeman who held from 
a noble in return for services in work and kind, and who had lost the right 
uf bearing arms. On the other hand, the rise of the class of whtiH^riah^ 
especially when they held land by military tenure, forming they did an 
wentkl element in the domain of every lord* lay and ecdcsjarticaJ* gave 
an opening to freemen by joining this dass to increase their opportunities 
at the expense of a lowering of status. It was a particular feature of the 
period. Conrad II had especially encouraged the formation of this class 
of royal servant* and on it his successors continued to rely + 

As in the countryside, so in the towns there was a tendency to 
obliterate the distinction between the free and half-free classes, though 
in the towns this took the form uf a levelling-up rather than a levelling- 
down. The si Free air r of the towns* the encouragement to settlers, the 
development of trade especially in the Rhine districts, us well ns the pro¬ 
tect ion of the town walls, caused a considerable increase in their 
population; they acquired both constitutional and economic importance, 

!Some towns were royal towns, but all were under a lord, usually a bishop* 
and it was to the bishops that the trading clement in the town owed its 
first privileges. It was to the bishops interest to obtain for hi* town from 
the king special rights such as the bolding of a market and exemption 
from toll* in royal towns, and all charters to towns tilt the latter part of 
the eleventh century are grunted through the bishops. The first sign of 
a change is in the charter of Henry IV to Worms in 1 07 k The privileges 

1 The original home of tli# Wells was Altdorf in Swuhia. Sa it w&@ tarn diet of 
Swabian nahl** tbit Henry ths Lion* Puke fcf Bavaria and Quduy, wji* £rst sum- 
meued to an;iwer the disrges igiimt him. 
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granted are of the usual nature —exemption from toll in certain {in tills 
rase* specified) royal towns. But for the first time the charter is given 
not to the bishop but to the townsmen, and they are described* for the 
first time, not as “ uego tint ores’* or ** me resit ores’" hut as “ eives.” The 
circumstances attending the grant of this charterincluding the welcome 
to the king, the well-equipped military support given to him, the pay¬ 
ment bv the community of a financial aid, the reception and preservation 
ot the charter, all imply a town -organ i satis n of a more advanced nature 
tlmn previous cluirters would have led us to expect. The .lews played an 
important part in these early trading communities, anil they are specially 
mentioned in the charter to Worms; so too the Bishop of -Spires in 108G 
for the advantage of his town was careful, as he statin, to plant a colony 
of Jews and to give them special privileges, which were confirmed bv the 
king in 10jXl s r If Worms was the first town which gives evidence of an 
organisation independent of its bishop, it was soon followed by other* 
where the bishop at at Worms was hostile to the king. The rising of the 
people at Cologne against Archbishop Anno in 1074, the expulsion of 
Archbishop Siegfried and the anti-king Rudolf from Mayenee in 1077. 
the expulsion of Bishop Adalbert from Wurzburg the same year and the 
defence of tile dtv against Rudolf, and, above all, the devotion of the 
Rhine towns to Henry during his last years, shew dearly a wide 
extension of this movement 1 . 

The townsmen, then, were turning into more direct relations with the 
king. As far ns the nobles were concerned, the eliange is rather in the 
contrary direction. The duty or fidelity to the head of the State was still 
a general conception; even ecclesiastics who scrupled to take an oath of 
liege-fealty to the king clid not disavow this obligation. 'Hie oath of 
fealty was not token by the people as a whole, but only by the princes of 
the kingdom, whether to the king or to his representative, ami they took 
the oath ill virtue of their nfftrinl capacity and as representing the whole 
community 1 , ft mattered not whether they held fiefs from the king 
ur from another noble; it was not the fief but the office, through which 
the royal authority had been, and in theory still was, asserted, that 
created the responsibility on behalf of the people within their spheres of 
control, iso the relation of the king with the nobles was not yet strictly 


1 I™* R- '1 ■'ash S/frjjfrn i/oBtelw Siatllpri ii'/eytrn {Affhiv fur Urkmutm- 
fortrhtmg, 1018, VoL «, pp, 23t sq*|.). 

1 Allmanu and Hern helm, Atotgcwhltt Orimndm rur Brtavtmcng ,/ Pr m 
un$*ge*rhirhtr DfetdfeAJflftrft, pp r 153 ^q. " 

3 In Humors. Ckmlipd set Lbo example by fuund!n^ a comm tine in I0|7 T [l ort , 
tin* urnvmxnl wjlpi h.[m> dirfet*4 Lhc bishop, but in titii cige it wiui ut 

Milan, allied with the Churcli reform movement. See Plrenne, ffbtoin tf* f'rfm.yt. 
Vi.L r, pp. IU2 sq. [n Germany proper foe movement was definitely royaltt iri 
durac ber. 

1 Ct H atiz, DtntiKb VKtftmmgpgMckithU:, Vol. vj (H. Seetfoer), ™,. jay . 
G, von Below, fVr dtuttrhr Sinai 4e* Millrlaitert, Vo| r i, jpp. 232 sqq. 
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a feudal relation. It woa not to become so until the end of the twelfth 
century , when the status of prince was confined to those nobler who held 
directly From the king. The Jiudum was not yet the all-important thing* 
at any rate in theory and law. There were many fiefs without military 
service, some without service at all; there were vassals too without lief*. 
But these became* more and more* exceptional eases, and rapidly the 
change from the official to the feudal status was being accomplished 
in practice. Always the grant of a fief had accompanied the bestowal of 
an office; and. as the fiefs bad become hereditary* so too hod the offices. 
In the majority of cases* offices and fiefs had become identified, and the 
official origin was preserved in little more than the title 1 . 

In fact* the great nobles were no longer royal officials but territorial 
magnates with alods and fiefs to which their children (sons if possible, 
but foiling them daughters) succeeded* and their aim was to loosen the 
tie which bound them to the sovereign and to create an independent 
position for themselves. Two circumstances combined to assist them in 
this ambition—the rise of the class of mimstrrialtt and the continual 
civil war. The military fief became the normal type* and every important 
noble hail his band of armed and mounted retainers. He swn had his 
castle, or castles,as well, built hi defiance of the king; for eostle-bnilding 
was a sovereign right, which only the stress of civil war enabled the noble 
to usurp. Medieval society was based especially on custom and precedent. 
If the central authority was weak* the nobles begun at once to encroach; 
usurpations were in a few years translated into right** and it was difficult* 
if riot impossible* for the king to recover what had been lost. Moreover* 
while the counts Inal ceased to be royal officers* the system of maintain¬ 
ing the royal control by rnmi had long disappeared. This made a fixed 
scat of government impassible. The king himself had to progress cease¬ 
lessly throughout his dommions to enforce his will on the local magnate*. 
There was no system of itinerant justices, and* except in tile royal 
domains, no official class to relieve the direct burden of the cent ml 
government So there was no permanent machinery which could function 
normally ; everything depended on the personality of the ruler. 

But from the point of view of the king there were compensations. 
Each noble played for his own hand, and there was rarely anv unity of 
purpose among them. It was from the dukes that the king hud most to 
fear, and with regard to them he started with many advantages. They 
hud no claim to divine appointment* no royal majesty or insignia* no 
sovereign right ,h but such a* he fold granted. The nobles in each duchy 
held office in theory from the king, to whom, and not to the duke, thev 

1 'Rli^ is true even of tlie comita-palntixii*, with Ihe exemption of this < mint- 
I'ifcliitiriv of the I Limn; who still retained much of hb old official ponition ; for meLanc*^ 
win*ii llvnry IV Went tin Italy ill IW| the Co U tit-PhUtitie of the HhtiiC wa* apjw^L■]Uni 
eo-regent of the German kingdom with Duke Fraterick nf Svmbin. So too when 
Henry V wont to Italy in 1116. 
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The royal domain 


hnd sworn liege-fealty*, and they were far more jealous of the assertion 
of the ducal, tliaii of the royal, authority over them. Moreover the duke 
by virtue of his office acquired little, if any, domain in his duchy*. Where 
his family possessions lay, there alone, in must cases, was he really power¬ 
ful' Agnes in her appointments had at any rate shewn herself wise 
in this, that slid hod appointed as dulses nobles whose hereditary lands 
lay outside the duchies to which they were appointed. Bcrthold ofZiih- 
riitgeti, the most powerful noble in £>wabio, was a nonentity as Duke in 
( armthin i Otto of Nordhcim, one of the leading nobles in Saxonv. could 
not maintain himself in his duchy of Bavaria when he revolted in 1070. 

In other words, the noble depended on his domain, and this is viptally 
true of the king. There was no direct taxation 9 h» in England, and the 
king had in a very real sense to live of his own. The royal domain 4 was 
scattered throughout the kingdom: in each duchy there were royal 
estates and royal palaces, though the largest and richest portion lay in 
eastern Saxony, stretching from Guslar to Merseburg, the inheritance of 
the Swxoii kings. In the first place, it supplied tile needs of the royal 
household, and this, us well as the maintenance of royal authority, mode 
necessary the continual journeying* of the king and his court. The 
domain, too, provided a mama whereby the king could make grants of 
loiub whether in reward for faith fill service or, more usually, in donations 
to bishoprics and abbeys. And, finally, in these manors, as also in the 
manors of nobles and ecclesiastics, there emerged ont of the mass of half- 
free tenants a class ot men who played an important and peculiar role in 
Germany, 1 be* royal miiiixterifiL's were employed by the king in adminis¬ 
trating posts, as well as in the management of his estates; they were 
armed and mounted,and provided an important part of the king’s army. 
On them he began to rely, therefore, to counteract the growing indepen¬ 
dence of the greater nobles, both in his Council and on military expeditions. 
In return, they were granted fiefs, and rase often to knightly rank 9 , 

1 A duke or other noble might obtain an oath of fealty from Lin vassals bet 
there should, by right, bo in it a saving clause, preserving the superior fealty due 
to the king, * 

9 IX Waits, op, eit. VoL vn, pp. 103 wj. 

1 UdIcm the tr* under this category. But all n obiit* were exempt from 

this, and other exemptions bud been emoted bv charter. 

* Cf. M. Slimming, iMudtuUebr im U umtWJ&rkmdM; B. IfeoEinaer 

Serrilium rtgU in due iimtvrhrn Kmwstit JUr Urkimdtn/bnckmg, VoL 

pp. 20-1 A!)). Between the royal and the private domain of the bang ** a rale little 
distinction was made. But the issue sometimes arose, notably on the t|motion ef the 
inheritance of the H ohms tan fen from Henry V; see infra, p, 336. 

3 Eventually this bad its reralt in the rise of a number of new noble &miiics to 
ta ke the place in German history of ol dor ones that bad become extinct. On• teadinir 
eaiiiMS for the disappearance of old noble families— the ecclesiastical career (with its 
l-c forced celibacy} wbidi in the abbey* especially bad been altneat a prerogative of the 
nobility—is very dearly demonstrated by A Schulte, DerAdd uaddit deuttr/u> Kirzke 
im MUltinUtr (Kirrhmrtchitiehe AbKandltmyn, «J. U. State, lxjji, lth ), 
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sometimes even to episcopal. The same process was occurring in the 
domains of the nobles. The ecclesiastical nobles had prubahly set the 
examples which was followed by the secular nobility and by the king. 
As it provided him with the possibility of making himself self-sufficient and 
&o independent of princely support, it provided them too with a means of 
Furthering Lheir independence of him. 

The royal domain, then, plays a central part in the policy of the 
Sal inn kings, ns it was to do with the Capetiana in France. During the 
regency it Imd been grievously depleted. But there were many ways 
in which it could be increased and in which gaps could be made good— 
by inheritance, by exchange, by conquest, by escheat. There were also 
other sources of royal revenue, notably the sovereign rights, of justice 
and the like-, which were assumed by the king wherever he might happen 
to be and which were frequently lucrative. From the towns too, as well 
as from the domain, he could levy contributions*, and, as has been indicated 
above, could look to them for valuable support especially in time of war. 
The loyalty and devotion of the Rhine towns is most marked, particularly 
w hen the episcopal lord of the town was disloyal. But only in a few cases 
was the bishop himself among the king's enemies, mid so a direct alliance 
with the townsmen, which might have been as useful to the German 
monarchy as it was to the French, occurred only in isolated eases. It was 
not to the king's interest to make the bishops antagonistic. 

For the alliance with the episcopate had, from the time of Otto I, 
been a cardinal factor in the policy of the king of Germany. The political 
importance of the ecclesiastical nobles was evident: on them, as well as on 
mlmxieriofex and lesser nobles, the king relied both for his Council and 
government 1 and for his military expeditions. They could never make 
their offices and fiefs hereditary, and they could be depended upon os 
a counterpoise to the dangerous power of the dukes; while in the con¬ 
tinual civil wars of this period the summons to the host was not of much 
uvath nor could it be made effective without the consent of the nobles. 
Hut they were equally valuable to the king from the economic point of 
view. In the first place, the royal abbeys made annual payments in kind, 
which began to lie converted into money payments or at any rate to 

1 ('iHnjiiinj’ with Lbis the prominent part played by evele^in. L -lJen iU the drift 
towards feudalism in Saxon l^ngUmd (mprtij Yah m T pp. 375 -7). The sreat differ¬ 
ence is Unit in Germany it was an unfree rlass to whom thcisg military fiefe were 
granted. 

3 The tax known a& fi bode" ( petit io r prvctiriu) —originally, as Sts name shews, a 
voluntary contribution* On the nature of this tax see G, von Below, op. tit. 
pp. sqtp, and generally for the taxation of towns, K. Zv inner, Bit rffutxeht 
Sitidir-ifeitrrn (Skraf*- mid jrjciaitrinuffwchqflHrhc Fameh ungen , «!, £S_ Sthmollflr, 

VoL tj No. 2), 

1 The lay nobler would take part only if they happened to be present, or if they 
were fl-mrnnoned to diets on important issues of state or to ju%e one of their 
number. The groat offices of the household wore held by dukes, but hod liecome 
merely titular and ceremonial. 
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be reckoned on a monetary basis early in the twelfth oratory; from these 
abbeys, too, when he visited them* he could claim hospitality* There 
k no evidence that the episcopal services included fixed payments in kind t 
but the obligation seems to have been imposed ii|K>n the bishops of main¬ 
taining the king and his retin Lie during the king's stay in their towns, 
whether or no these contained a royal palace. It is at any rate noticeable 
how prominently they figure in the itineraries of the Salinn kings 1 * 3 . And 
on the death of a bishop the king exercised his rights of regalia and took 
possesion of Lhe revenues of the see during the vacancy, and sometimes 
of as well, seizing the personal effects of the dead bishop. These 

great ecclesiastical offices were regarded by the king as very distinctly 
pnrL of his pei>onnl possessions" His lavish grants to them of territory 
were therefore not lost to the Crown, and the ecdcsiastical as distinct from 
tlie Jay nobles remained essentially royal officials. Royal control of 
appointment* to bishoprics and abbeys was a reality and at the same 
Lime a necessity ; and the royal chapel, which wns a natural centre for the 
training of ecclesiastic^ was also a stepping-stone to advancement. From 
among the royal chaplains, trained under the kings eye and experienced 
often in the work of his chancery, appointments were commonly mode to 
vacant bishoprics. 

This was hound to lead sooner or later to conflict with the reformed 
Papacy, though the conflict might have been delayed mid would certainly 
have been lefts fatal in result haul not this control of the German king in 
ecclesiastical matters lieeii extended to Italy and to the Fkpacjitself. To 
the crown of Germany were attached the crow ns of Burgundy mid Italy, 
and finally the imperial crown ns well. These additional dignities brought 
little real advantage to the German king. In Burgundy, the royal 
authority was slight mid rarely asserted; it was, however, of some impor¬ 
tance to the Emperor that his suzerainty and not that of the French king 
should be recognised In Italy, the royal domain and episcopal support 
were sometimes of definite af I vantage, but usually the interest of the king 
in his Italian kingdom prejudiced his position in Germany, And the 
imperial title was a similar handicap 1 *. It magnified the importance of his 
office and gave him increased prestige, but it milled enormously to his 
responsibilities and prevented him from concentrating on hk real interests. 
The imperial title added nothing to the royal authority in Germany. In 
a arare it added nothing in Italy either. The title « rex Rumanonim^ 1 
was used before imperial coronation occasionally by Henry IV, frequently 

i B. Himsfoger* cit. Cf especially, p r 70, »Ffir dis II Jahrbuiidvrt ergfbt 
^ich ada* ileuUi he Konf^tum m starkutem Masse, vkUeldlit ubcrvrWMjil 
anf den bbct)oii^«i Seiritiea ruhte. 11 

1 Cf- L\ Stub, Me Eigenkinhr oU Element d?* mitrtfofterXch^rmmntteften 

Eitvhenreehlt it, pp. ^2 *qq. 

3 See, for a diBCiuttcoi of tliw question, jiod a coa^rJemtinn of opposing m; 
the lOtUml of the Umpire hy Otto t p G. von Below, op. dr pp. 
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by Henry V, and as Emperor-designate the king ask'd with full imperial 
authority in Italy mid with regard to the Pope. But the imperial crown 
was the right of the German king, to his mind an essential right, and it 
wans by virtue of this right that he claimed the control from which 
the Papacy was now beginning to free itself, with results fatal to the 
monarchy 111 Germany, 


The task that Henry IV set before himself wm to undo the damage 
that had lieen wrought during his minority anil to restore imperial 
authority Ijoth in Germany and Italy; he was determined to be master 
as his father had been at the height of his power. In Germany, lie had 
first of all to build up the royal domain, to force the nobles to a direct 
subordination to his will, and to break down the independence of^ixony* 
In Italy, where imperial authority was practically ignored, there were the 
special problems of Tuscany 1 , the Normans, mid above nil the Papacy. 
But, determined aa he wo* to revive the authority over the Papacy that 
his father had exercised from 1046 until his death, the question of Ger¬ 
many bid to come first, and so for n time he was willing to make 
concessions, Control of the Church in Germany and Italy was >o essentia] 
to him that he could not be in sympathy with the reform policy of the 
Papacy. This was now beginning to lie directed not only against the 
simony and seculari-sfltion that resulted from lay control but against the 
lay control itself; and It was a definite feature of that policy to demand 
from the higher clergy an obedience to papal authority which could not 
fail to he prejudicial to the royal interests. But at present the king was 
anxious to keep on good terms with the Pope; as he was oliedicnt hi his 
orders on the divorce question in 1068, so in 1070 he allowed Charles, 
whom he had invested m Bishop of Constance, to be deposed for simony* 
and in I07& Abbot Robert of Rek-hcunu to suiter the same penalty! The 
Papacy was given no indication of his read intentions. 

His compliant attitude to the Papacy on this question was in accor- 
djmee with his general policy* He worked patiently for bis ends, and 
strove to do the task first that lay within his power, careful to separate 
his adversaries and to placate one while he wm overcoming the other* 
Adversity always displayed him at his best Again and again he revived 
his fortunes, shewing a speedy recognition and making a wise use of the 

1 The death of t>nke Godfrey In H-H39 removed one great obstacle from Benias 
pntK. His sou Godfrey (Gibbfmaj succeeded to the dnehy of Ijower Lorraine nod 

WUH iilrpjiiiy the hunhaufl nf Coniltt^s Mjitiltk Bui quarrelled with lies Wife jljmI 
confined his interests to his German duchy, whore lie rcmdiud loyal to Henry. 

■ In thprii," fnTW, !ih dsq ill thu C&94 of LUnhop JlormiuL uf Buiuher^r ill ln75- 
wiirn fain attitude to the Pu[>e was dictated by the nine mobvw, he prutettLcd hi* 
own mnix-tmce of simony In the appointments. There is ihj evidence upi^t him, 
Probably the offenders had paid money to court-fin-ouriLitf, whose influence had 
secured the Appointment*. 
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possibilities at his disposal, dividing his enemies by concessions and by 
stimulating causes of ill-feeling between them, hiding his time patiently 
till his opportunity came, Nor was he prevented from following ont his 
plan by consideration.* of personal humiliation. Not only at Canosaa but 
also in 107& a personal humiliation urns his surest road to success, and bo 
took it. He w&s not the typically direct aud brutal knight of the Middle 
^Ages, and he was not usually successful in battle; lie generally avoided a 
pitched battle, in contrast to his rival Rudolf, to whom he really owed 
hb one great victory in the field—over the Saxon* in 1075, He recog¬ 
nised his limitations His armies were rarelv as well-equipped ns those of 
his opponents: they were often composed of aunb&riaiw, royal and 
episcopal, and of levies from the towns, which were not a match for the 
Saxon knights; also lie had more to Jose than they haul by staking all on 
the result of a battle. In an uiistatesinanlikegenenition he shewed many 
statesmatdy qualities, which was the more remarkable iu that he had 
received so little train big in the duties of hb office. His enemies, when 
they comment with horror on his guile and cunning, are reallv testifying 
to these quail lies; for it was natural that they should give an evil name 
to the ability which so often overcame their perfidy and disloyalty. 

But, as his greatness is best seen in adversity, so in the moment of 
victory were tbe weaknesses of bis character revealed. He allowed himself 
to he overcome by the arrogjmee of success both in 10751 and 1075. 
Having decisively defeated, hb Saxon enemies, he made a vindictive use 
of hb victory, when clemency w r a* the right [K>licy; by hjs arbitrary 
net ions be alienated the other noble* whose assistance had ensured his 
and they formed a coalition against him to anticipate his too 
clearly revealed intention* against Uientsdvis. His victory gave him so 
false a sense of security that on both occasions he chose the moment to 
throw' down the challenge to the Pope, entirely mbcslculatiltg both the 
reality of his position in Germany and the strength of hb new adversary. 
He profited by his lesson later, but never again did he have the same 
opportunity, He certainly shewed a clear sense of the strength of the 
pap*! P^itmn iu the years 1077-1084), and also of the means by which this 
strength could be discounted. On the whole he was a good judge of the 
men with whom he liad to deal. It may appear short-sighted in him to 
pardon so readily a man like Otto of Nordhehn and to advance him to a 
position of trust in 1075; but he was faced with treachery on every side 
and he Imd to attempt to bind men to his cause by their interests. A t 
any rate he was successful with Ottos sons, and also even in detaching 
Duke Magnus himself from the party of Rudolf The only occasions 
when he was really overwhelmed were when the treachery came from hi* 
own sons* and there is no more moving document in this period than his 
letter to King Philip of France, in which he relates the calculated perfidy 
and perjury of hb sou Henry V, For he was naturally of an affectionate and 
sympathetic disposition a devoted father and a kind master, aspccially to 
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the non-noble dashes throughout his dominions. Even if we discount the 
glowing panegyric of the author of the Viia Ilcinrici i\% we cannot ignore 
the passionate devotion of the people of Liege, who* scorning the wrath 
of nil the powers of Church and kingdom, refused to dassemble their grief 
or to refrain fmm the last tokens of respect over the body of their beloved 
master, That tribute was repeated again at Spires; and, though for live 
yeans his body was denied tile rites of Christian burial, few kings have 
had so genuine a mourning. 

The reconciliation of Henry with bin wife in 1069 marked a definite 
stage in his career. From this time he devoted himself wholeheartedly 
to affair* of state, and his policy at once began to take shape. The par- 
t ic u lurM. tendencies of the German princes in general had to be overcome, 
but the extreme form which parHcukrkni took was to he found in Saxony. 
Saxony, ever since it had ceased to supply tile king to Germany, had 
held itself aloof and independent, Iu various ways was its distinctive 
character marked. It held proudly to its own more primitive customs, 
wliich it had translated into rights, and the maintenance of which bad 
been guaranteed to it by Conrad [[ and Henry 111; especially was the 
royal system of justice, with inquest mid oath "takers, foreign "to Saxon 
custom", which stood as n permanent bar to unity of government, *rhese 
customary rights formed a Jink between the classes in Saxony, giving it 
a homogeneity lacking in the other duchies. Allodial lands were more ex¬ 
tensive here than elsewhere, and the nobles accordingly more independent 
Anumg them the duke took the leading place, but only in precedence# 
Margraves and counts did not recognise his authority over them; on the 
cither hand, the ducal office was hereditary in the Hi Hung family, and so 
it was not at the free disposal of the king. Finally, beneath the nobles, 
the proportion of free men was exceptionally high; they were trained to 
arm** and, though they usually fought oil foot, were formidable soldier* 
in an age when cavalry was regarded as the decisive arm. It was a bold 
policy for a young king to attempt, at the beginning of hk reign, to 
grasp the Saxon nettle. It was essential that he should obtain assistance 
from the other duchies, and this he might expect The Saxons looked 
with contempt on the other German peoples* who in their turn were 
jealou* of the Saxons and irritated by their aloofness. The ill-feeling 
between the two was always a factor on which he could count 

But the determination of Henry I\ to attack the problem of Saxonv 
had a further and more immediate cause. The effects of his minority had 
not merely been to give the opportunity to particularism, here os else¬ 
where. It had Ijeen disastrous also to the royal domain, that essential 
basis ol royal power, which had suffered from neglect or deliberate 
squandering at the hand*, of the unscrupulous arch bis hups who had con¬ 
trolled the govern in cut for their own advantage* The fir^t task of the 

J K. H&[[i]+e p fCaijtergewhiehie itn Ztitaller der Saiitr Und Stuufen, p, 40 , 
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young king was to concentrate ou the domain, to till up gups and make 
compact areas where possible,, to bike effective measures to recover services 
liiait had been lost, anti finally to protect it agaiiLst further usurpation. 
It was natural that his tit tent ion should first be directed to eastern Saxony 
aiul l hurmgia, where lay by far the richest portion of the domain k , and 
which afforded the best opportunity for creating a compact royal territory* 
It was here, moreover, that the domain had suffered most; it had not 
only been wasted by grants, but also services had been withheld 1 *, mini.*- 
(malt* had usurped their freedom 5 , and probably neighbouring lords had 
made encroachments. One of Henry's first measures was the building of 
castles on an extensive scale in this region, designed primarily for the 
recovery and iiiaintenaTice of the domain and the services attached to it\ 
and having at the same time the strategic advantage of being situated so 
its to divide the duchy and in case of revolt to prevent a coalition of 
Sas;on princes. This was ft menace to the independent spirit of the Saxons, 
and lie irritated them stiLl more by appointing royal minUteriatt* from 
Smith Germany* bs officials io the domain-lands and as gnrrisuus in the 
castles. Ill ere were dearly grievances on Ijoth sides, which only made the 
subsequent contest the more bitter. The Saxons had infringed royal 
rights by neglect and usurpation* r ihe South German ministerial * in 
tlieir turn shewed little respect for Saxon customs, and acted in an op¬ 
pressive manner in milking requisitions and forcing labour. And probably 
the Saxons were right in their suspicion that the king w ould take every 


Hii* is evident from the fndictitut fununm ad mtttitnm rugfo Ruttanwram perti- 
snitium (b*<t text Ml A>u. AreL V*l am, pp. $72-1). A comprehensive survey of 
diLH has been mode by R UvuriugvrjSrrpiiitim rtgk {Airhi*/Ur Urhunde^ndMg, 
1 ol - FP- M. Dti* dcutohe A riimmut, pp. m >ip| r r ’ho* l -]jiIhi- 

rwteJ the central importance of the domain an I FernyV policy in Saxony and ou the 
mkuiacnt Susan revolt, J Haller, FerzticAnU dvr Tqfifylile r dr* riMirAz-n 
hvitip{X*i l Arch. Vol. -vi.v, pp. ja-Sl), rejects the BR cpfed itata (1065) of the indi- 
cuhut mui dates it IIB.5, HE* arguments seem to me to be untenable, an.l to ™i*e 
more difficulties than they solve, J ntn convinced that it wa* fErawn up al imy rate 
f .r one of the hat l*o Sulian kings, mid that il is a rough draft prepared si { time 
when oil imperial coronation wu* uriLicipatal Anyhow, the statement in the text 
is not really u fleeted by the date of the /iidwuhu. 

3 hampert of HswfoJd, subiooe, «d. Holder-SGUS, p, 100. 

Bruno, r, lR h i-hI. H iittr:ilMch, p. U. tf. Stimmintf* qp r rtf, p. jffi, 

* CL Still:nofftg (vp. eiL pp. m sqm), who Nuppofts the view that the policy wy 
K A ™Wnlw|i AiJdbert of Firemen, lie olso points not the cmititHty 
et the chief loinlur- of the Saxon revolt, bishops as well as lay eioIiIun to the roval 
domain. 1 


n.e Sarons especially complained of the low-bcni "Swftbiam* employ^ by 
tl.e king on official and garrison duty in their duchy. The term Swabian f„ th^ 

l ~ T m& f? W “ -° JJE!rLf *** lil * of Germany (or, at any rote far 
Franconia und Mo), yuxt an in southern EumptJ wo fmrl Alemaimin used for 
Germany (of Ufrpperpi l II Rag, in, 15> f a ii.se which has been ton tinned tn tJie 

dllX ofS^/™' Wm0t hm mariJ ™> ,al ill the 
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opportunity of increasing the myal domain at their expense, and that be 
was anxious to suppress their customary rights which stood in the way of 
the centralising pul icy of the monarchy. 

It is significant in this connexion, firstly, that the two nobles men¬ 
tioned as An no's colleagues in hhcvup* (That at Kaiscrawcrth in 1062 
and at Tribtir in 1066 were Otto of NoitUieim and Ekbert of Brunswick, 
whose allodial territories were adjacent to the main portion of the royal 
domain and were so extensive as to make them, next to the duke, the 
most powerful nobles in Saxony, Otto was already Duke of Bavaria, atid 
in 1067 Ekbert wot appointed Margrave of Meissen; on his death in 
1066 hi* son Ekbert II succeeded to the margravate as well as to Bruns¬ 
wick, Similarly adjacent} and equally concerned in the great revolt of 
1076, were Annos two relatives, Archbishop Werner of Magdeburg and 
Bishop Bure hard of Hidherstadt. In the second place, the actual outbreak 
of civil war, which was to be henceforth almost continuous, had its origin 
in the downfall of Duke Otto in 1070* Probably Henry rather seized 
than created the opportunity. Otto's military skill hod been of consider¬ 
able assistance to him on more than one occasion, and there ts no actual 
evidence either to justify the charge of treachery brought against Otto 
or to convict Henry of a deliberate intention to ruin the duke. A diet 
at Mayence left the decision to the test of battle between Otto and his 
low-born accuser, Otto refused to submit to the indignity of such a 
contest, and was accordingly condemned in his absence by a diet of Saxon 1 
nobles at Guslar and deprived of Iris possessions in Saxony. His duchy 
wo* forfeited and, at the special instance of Duke Rudolf of Sw abia, was 
given by Henry to Wdf, the first of the new line of that name 1 . The 
fall of Otto was nut viewed with alarm in Upper Germany; the replace¬ 
ment of sl Saxon by a Sw abian noble was rather a cause for congratulation. 
The ill-fueling of the nest of Germany towards Saxony was very pronounced, 
and only identity of interest against the king could lead to common 
action. 

In Saxony, however, where Otto immediately took refuge, he obtained 
the powerful support of Magnus, son and heir of Duke Ordulf, This 
brought the king into direct conflict with the Bilking family* The rebels 
were not able to resist for Jong—revolt was not yet organised—and they 
had to submit unconditionally to the king in 1071. Otto, after a year’s 
detention, was reldisedj and was allowed to retain his hereditary 
possessions in Saxony; Magnus was kept in dose confinement at the 
castle of Hamburg, In tins can be seen the influence of Archbishop 

* be was of Saxon origin, Iieh wfuj, in accordance with constitution*! practice, 
had to be decided by Saxwis* 

2 llje nude line had died oni with WuLf III, who** sinter Cunim (Cuuefunda} 
Intil ntarried Marquess Azzo of Their son Well IV, who had become Duke of 

JJavatrin,, had acquired his uncle's cable* In Ovniuiy, which lay in Swabia .md rm 
the border* of BuvariQ. 
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Adalbert, who in the last year of his life entered into public ulfairs agum 
to revenge himself foe the humiliations he bad mi ffered troni the Rilluugs 
m 1066. He brought almul a meeting with King Svtin of Denmark, and 
a regular coalition was concerted Eigainst l be Hi I lungs, 1 hu king s 
interests were all in the same direction* Mapius, by his marriage ^itlt 
the sinter of Ge/o, cousin and rival of Henry's brotherein-law Snlonio, had 
allied himself with the anti imperial party in Hungary. Moreover, when 
Duke Ordulf died m li>7£* Magnus was recognised as duke throughout 
Saxony, Henry did not deny Magnus" right of succession, but it was the 
more necessary to hhn to retain so important a hostage. The kings 
policy in Saxony could now be definitely advanced in both directions. 
The building of the castles was continued and extended, atsd the king 
took possession of Luneburg, the chief town of the Hi Hungs, and placed 
in its castle a garrison of seventy men under Count Eberlnind uf Nd leu- 
burg* 

The victory had been an easy one: too easy, because it deluded him 
as to the strength of the forces he had to counteract. Saxony was 
thoroughlv alarmed, and in the nmod for a more serious revolt than the 
previous one: with Magnus in his hands, Henry perhaps discounted this 
danger. Hut the other German princes were alarmed too- Henry had 
shewn his hand too plainly, and it wasn iatfd misjadgment that lid him 
to rely on their further concurrence against the Saxons. To him, however, 
it -*eeiued that lie had Hoovered his position in Germany, and that the 
necessity to humour the Hope no longer existed. It can hardly lie due to 
chance that at this very time lie threw down a deliberate cliallenge to the 
Pope, to whose injunctions be had previously so meekly submitted, over 
the archbishopric of Milan* dust before his death, at the lenten synod of 
IG7. C 3, Alexander II implied by excommnisicatiiig the counsellors of the 
king. Henry did not refrain from communion with them, mid so., when 
Alexander died and Gregory VII became Pope, there was a breach 
between Lhe German king and the Roman Church, 

In spite of his commitments in Saxony and Italy,, Henry chose the 
occasion for an emphatic assertion of imperial majesty in another quarter. 
In 1071 the Duke* of Poland and Bohemia had been summoned to appear 
before the king at Meissen, and had received the royal command lo keep 
the peace. This was significant of the recovery that Henry had already 
effected, and, when l he Duke of Poland disobeyed the injunction in 107:3, 
it was necessary to take immediate measure* to puni-sh him. The king 
accordingly summoned an expedition against Poland Lo assemble on 
22 August, and conic to Goshtr himself, probably to ensure obedience to 
the summons. The expedition was not destined to take place. I baler 
cover id the assembling of troops for the Polish campaign, a formidable 
eonspimey was organised in eastern Saxony. The bishops, led by Werner 
of Mjigdrbtirg and Burehnnl of Halbeistadt, played u leading part. All 
the chief nobles were concerned in it, especially Margrave Ekbeit of 
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Meissen And the Margraves of the North mid East Marks. Count Otto of 
Nuldheim was soon induced to join. Count Herman* uncle of Magnus 
and so the acting-head of the Bill ting family? needed no inducement* 
Moreover, the Thuringiam, equally affected by the building of the 
castles, with customary rights of their own to defend, and having u 
private grievance arising out of the claims of the Archbishop of Mayence 
to the payment of tithes*, soon threw in their lot with the Saxons. Their 
plans were concerted to anticipate the date for the expedition, and so to 
take Henry hy surprise before the troops from the red of Germany were 
Assembled, 

Th e plot was successful. Taken completely by su rpri se, the king sough t 
refuge in his castle a I Hantburg* hut the sudden appearance of a large 
Saxon army imtde his further stay there Impossible* On the night of 
9-10 August he made his escape with a Few followers, and after four days 
of hardship mid peril arrived at the monastery of Hersfeld. Count 
Herman had recaptured Liineburg and taken captive the royal 
garrison; to effect their release the king on 15 August hail to consent to 
the surrender of Magnus ; the castles were now closely besieged, and his 
hold on Saxony was lost. But the day appointed for the Polish expedition 
(*M August) was close at hand. The army was assembling, and he 
determined to use it against the Saxons. Fie summoned the princes to 
meet him at the village of Kap|>el near Hersfeld, to obtain their consent 
to this change of plan. And now the fundamental insecurity of his 
position was to lie revealed to him. The primes debated, and finally 
decided to postpone the expedition to October^ They were determined to 
make it clear that on their will was the king dependent, and the royal 
authority suffered a blow more serious than defeat in battle. Henry had 
to submit, and he retired to the [thine district, conscious that the 
initiative had passed from his hands. There be came to n wise derision, 
Germany must for the time engage his whole attention; the challenge to 
the Papacy must lie postponed to a more favourable opportunity. Ho 
wrote, accordingly, to the Pope a humble letter aek now lodging his faults 
and asking for absolution. The Pope, ax anxious as Ifenry for peace, 
wdccroed this apparent repentance, and the breach was healed. This left 
the king free to concentrate on Germany. Enlightened At lost as to the 
true state of affairs, he shewed remarkable judgment in appreciating the 
factors that could lie turned to his advantage, and great patience and skill 
in .so making use of them that he was able? gradually to build up again 
the shaken edifice Of royal power 

He hod, first of all* to endure further humiliation. The princes met 
In October for the deferred expedition* but having obtained the upjjer 
hand they were determined to maintain it ; in place of an expedition they 

1 A ‘iviHw] ml Krfart at ihe kgicmijig of 1117-3 hail just tfodUeHt thin queHtiou in 
the arelihEshy|i'^ fav our. 
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instituted negotiations on their own account with the Saxons. Henry had 
no choice but to acquiesce; he was sovereign in name only, But at this 
crisis he found assistance in a new quarter. Coining to Worms* whose 
bishop, Adalbert, was his constant foe for more than thirty years* he 
met with an enthusiastic reception from the citizens, who expelled their 
bishop on news of the king's approach. In return he granted them* on 
13 January 1074, the first charter given directly to the citizens of a 
town 1 , and in the preamble he expressed his gratitude for the loyalty which 
.set so striking an example amid the disloyalty of all the magnate* of the 
kingdom. The action of Worms was contagious, and from this time ho 
was aide to rely on the support of the Rhine towns, w hatever the attitude 
of the bishops* The serious rising of the trading classes at Cologne ill 
1074* on the occasion of the Easter fair* against Archbishop Anno* was 
probably inspired by the example of Worms®* The towns indeed had 
every thing to gain from royal favour* A strong central authority* able to 
enforce peace and order throughout Use kingdom* was a. necessity if trade 
was la flourish and expand* and from the king alone could the privileges 
dear to the trading classed be obtained. 

The king's circumstances were immediately improved* and he was 
able* in spite of the aloofness of the leading nobles, to raise an army and 
march north again; he was accompanied by a number of bishops w ho in 
view of the independent action of the towns found it to their interest to 
render material support to the king once more. But he was not yet 
strong enough to meet the Saxons hi the field, and was forced to come to 
terms with them, which were confirmed in an assembly at GersUuigen on 
H February 1074. The randies built by both sides during bis reign were 
to be destroyed, a general amnesty was to be proclaimed* and the Saxons 
returned to his allegiance on condition that in matters concerning thdr 
duchy the king should Ik ndvfecd by Saxons only. He hail to pardon the 
rebels, but the peace was a sign of recovered authority. The South 
German duke* had no part in it* and did not readily forgive the Saxo us, 1 
for thus depriving them of their control of the king’s actions* Henry by 
this peace divided has enemies in Germany, 

The peace had an immediate result in the changed attitude of the 
dukes* who wert reconciled with Henry just after Easter, at the same 
time that he made his- formal rerun ciliatiou with the Pope, In the mean¬ 
time, an outrage had occurred which he was able to turn tu his own 
advantage. In accordance with the peace terms at Gerstungen, the forti¬ 
fications of Harv-burg haul been destroyed; but the" church and other 
ecclesiastical buildings remained intact, The local peasantry* indignant 

1 Sec Jtfpmt, pp. 110-120, 

- [jimptrl of flertfald, ed. Holder-Egger, SGttB* p. 1&7. In this case, m with 
Adalbert at Worms, the Liqpltj of Anno wais certainly tppwt. It was his friends 
and relatives whit were primarily responsible for the Saxon revolt. 

1 Bruno* cc. 31 irnil 4-4* Watteufradi* S4JUS, pp r 20 r £&. 
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that a stone of Ibis obnoxious place should be left standing, took the law 
into their own hands and violently demolished the sacred buildings* even 
in their passion going so far as to scatter to the winds the bones of Henry s 
son and brother who had died then? in infancy- The Saxon nobles 
protested tliai the crime was the work of a few ignorant pendants {though 
indeed they topk no steps to punish them), but Henry was determined to 
fasten the guilt of it on the whole people* and proclaimed far and wide 
that, the Saxons had broken the peace. He waa able to use this argument 
with effect upon the South German princes* who were already irritated 
against the Saxons on their own account Before the year wn& out he had 
succeeded in obtaining their agreement to an expedition against the 
Saxons in the following spring. 

Hungary had, mean while, occupied Henry's attention. The rivalry 
between King Sttlomo, Henry's brother-in-Jaw, and his cousin Geza had 
resulted eventually in the success of Gem. Salome with his wife took 
refuge in Germany, placed his kingdom under Henry's overluidabip, and 
appealed to him for help. Henry led an expedition into Hungary in the 
autumn, hut without success, and imperial authority was not recovered. 
The Pope tried to avail himself of the opportunity, giving his sup|>ort to 
Gcva and declaring Salomons deposition a judgment of God ujnm him for 
handing over to the Empire a kingdom which was subject to St Peter. 
But Gez&, though he had sought papal aid while his position was still 
insecure, was determined to he free of Pope and Emperor alike and to 
break every link which bound Hungary to the West; and in the following 
year he had himself crowned king with a crown which he received from 
the Eastern Emperor, Michael VII. 

The opening months of 1075 were occupied with preparations for the 
reduction of Saxony. The Saxons in alarm endeavoured to appease the 
king; they further claimed to be judged by a diet of all the nobles, and 
appealed to the South German princes, trying to establish direct negotia¬ 
tions with them as in 1073, Their efforts were wholly unavailing: the 
king was determined to be revenged, the nobles could not forgive the 
peace made without their concurrence. Henry issued his summons to the 
host, which assembled at Bredingcn on 8 June; never again was he to be¬ 
at the head of so powerful and representative an army. The Dukes of 
Swabia, Bavaria, Carinthio, Upper and Lower Lorraine, and Bohemia 
were all present with strong contingents, mid all the other leading nobles, 
lay and spiritual 1 . On 9 June* the iky after the army had assembled, the 
king by a forced march surprised the Saxons encamped by the river 
Unstnil Duke Rudolf, claiming the Swabian privilege of lighting in the 
van of the royal host, led the charge, supported by Duke Welf with the 
Bavarians. It was a battle of knights, and, when the superior numbers 
of the king's army had dually decided the issue, the Saxon foot-soldiers 

1 Except of tout*? Artrtibfrbop Anno, who pleaded ajre aod infirmity. He died 
the following December. 
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suffered severely. The losses indeed were heavy on both sides, but the 
king won a decisive victory and advanced to the invasion of Saxony. I^tck 
of provisions caused him to disband his troops in July, and another ex¬ 
pedition was amuigeii for October. On SE Octolier the army assembled 
at Gerxtimgen, hut this time the Dukes of Swabia, Bavaria, and Carlathia 
were absent, on the insufficient plea of Lheir losses in June The king, 
however* was strong enough without them, and was probably not sorry 
to be independent of them. The Saxons hud lost their cohesion; llie 
common soldiers in particular felt that they had been selfishly sacri¬ 
ficed on the Tnstrut The nobles* therefore* made an unconditional 
surrender, throwing themselves on the kings mercy. Contrary to expecta¬ 
tion, but in accordance with Ids fixed determination* be treated them 
with great severity: all the leaders, both laymen and ecclesiastics* were 
imprisoned in different parts of Germany, entrusted to the custody of 
South German nobles. Much of lheir territory was confiscated and given 
to his supporters or ad tied to the royal domain, and the building of the 
can ties was taken in hand once more. When the king disbanded Im army 
in November, he seemed to have won a complete triumph. 

The situation was remarkably similar to that in 107&* The Saxon 
rebel* hud been forced to an unconditional surrender and their leader* 
were in captivity. Now, a* then, the situation at Milan gave the oppor¬ 
tunity tu the king, at what seemed a particularly favourable moment* to 
re-iLw_M r t jnijieiial authority in Italy by a direct challenge to the Pope* 
The defeat of the Palana and the election of Todald by the suffragan 
bishops of Milan bad occurred earlier in the year, but Henry was then 
perhaps contemplating imperial coronation, and even the victory on the 
Uuutrut had not achieved the submission nf Saxony. When this was 
certain* he invested Tedidd with the arch bishopric and sent the embassy 
to Italy which was* probably designedly, responsible for the rupture w ith 
the Pope, Once more his position in Germany seemed strong enough to 
justify the recovery of the authority that hod been lost in Italy. And 
ihe moment seemed to be well-chosen, because he could count on the 
enthusiastic support of the episcopate in Germany and in North Italy in 
any venture against Gregory VTL Hut he had grievously miscalculated 
the strength of the spiritual power and the greatness of his opponent, 
and once more he had misunderstood, or foolishly disregarded, the real 
feelings of the German princes. ^iTie absence of the three dukes from the 
final campaign against the Saxons was ominous and was certainly not 
sufficiently accounted for by their plea of the losses they hod suffered in 
the June campaign. As lie fore, it was the completeness of the royal 
victory,and the arbitrary use that Henry mode of it* that caused them to 
&tand aloof Though their absence was at the time satisfactory to him, 
he ought to have realised its import and that they too needed to lie 
mastered before he could take in hand the new task of Italy and the 
Papacy. 
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Henrt/s excommunication and Ifs results 

The king spent Christinas 1075 at Guslar, and the nobly* there 
present Uwk an oath to accept his son Conrad, bom in February 10^4^ 
as his successor. Some measure of leniency was shewn in allowing the 
exiled Saxon bishops to return to their sees pending trial, but of the 
lav princes Cotint Otto of Sondheim alone received the kings elements, 
and he was even advAiiccd to high office and power in his native land. 
The king was is till at Guslar at the beginning of January IOiG when the 
pupal embassy arrived with the verhjil message threatening exeommum-* 
cat ion if tlie king refused obedience* This was as unexpected i*b it was 
dis tasteful to the royal dignity. In an un ton trolled passion* which was 
unusual w ith him, he summoned the Council of Worms that pronounced 
Gregory's deposition, and dispatched to Piacenza anil then to Rome the 
messenger to the Lenten synod. Before the papal sentence at the synod 
reached the king, the murder of Duke Godfrey of l^nver Lorraine in 
February had deprived him of one of bis staunchest adherents, and of a 
strong support of the Empire on its western frontier, where Robert the 
Frisian, successful in Flandem whose intrigues probably brought about 
the murder of Godfrey* was a constant menace. Still confident in his ow n 
position* Henry bestowed the duchy on bis infant son Conrad, and 
Godfrey^ nephew and heir, Godfrey of Bouillon, bail to l?e content with 
the .Mark of Antwerp. 

Then at Faster came the news of the Lenten synod and its decrees, 
and both the strength of the spiritual power and the weakness of his own 
position were speedily revealed to the king* The excommunication had 
all immediate effect in alienating from him bis lay subjects. The German 
bishops, too, who had welcomed the deposition of the Pope, trembled 
lie fore the papal sentence ami again hastily abandoned the cause of the 
king T Accordingly bis summons to diets at Worms and Mayence were 
practically disregarded, and be was rapidly becoming isolated* His weak¬ 
ness was the Haxon opportunity. The Saxon lenders were able to effect 
their escape from captivity, or were ddiberatelv released by the nobles to 
whose custody they had been entrusted. Bishop Burehard took the lead 
in a new revolt* and, Otto of Nordhdm turning traitor once more, the 
whole of East Saxony was in arms. Henry’s one faithful ally, Duke 
V rat isla v uf Kobe min* was «I riven from Mei n by A t argrave EL bert, The 
victory of 1075 bad been completely undone. And, finally, the dukes of 
Upper Germany saw their opportunity ami look iL Acting in unison 
they bad been able to make their intervention effective whether against 
the king or Against the Saxons. Satisfied with the Saxon defeat in June 
1075, they hod abstained from the further expedition in October, but the 
king's ability to bring the Saxons to submission without their aid, and 
his high-bonded treatment of them when he had obtained the mastery* 
miiat have already determined them to throw their weight into the 
balance against him* The excouniiuiiicalioti and its result* gave them the 
decisive voice in the government of the kingdom. Meeting at Uliu* they 
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decided on a diet at Tribur, where the future of the kingdom was to be 
debated ami the royal authority made subservient to particnlarkt interests. 
To th« diet the Saxon nobles were invited* and the grievances of 1074 
were forgotten. 

The diet met at Tribur on 16 October 1076. The Saxons came in 
force, and the papal legates were present* to give spiritual sanction to the 
triumph of the nobles* r flie king, to whom this assembly was in the highest 
degrt* dangerous, arrived at Oppenhrim on the other side of the Rhine 
with an army* Rut his chief supporters deserted him to obtain alxsoluthn 
from the papal legates* and he was abandoned to the tender mercies of 
the diet. The Saxons advocated his deposition and the appointment of 
a new king. For this revolutionary step the other princes were not yet 
prewired The choice of a successor would raise difficulties and jealousies 
tlrnt might dissolve the harmony, and such an action would compromise 
the high moral pose which they had adopted in their attitude against 
Henry. The deliberations of the diet were complicated too by the ill- 
feeding, w ith difficulty restrained* which sti ll persisted between Saxons and 
South Germans. Hut in one respect they were all of one mind: the king 
most be humiliated* and the government of Germany must he subject to 
the dictation of the princes. Towards the victory over the king* the papal 
sentence lirst* the papal legates later* had largely contributed- The 
nobles w ere anxious to retain the valuable papal support h and to represent 
themselves as lighting for the cause of light against n wicked king. The 
Papacy, therefore* must be given an important share in the Fruits of 
victory. So, first of all, the king was forced to publish his repentance and 
his promise of obedience and amendment fur the future—to do justice in 
both the papal and the feudal sense. The diet then proceeded to make 
two important decisions. Firstly* recognising the validity of the pa[>al 
sentence* they decreed that Henry would lose his kingdom if he failed to 
obtain absolution within a year and a day 1 of his excommunication 
tm February): secondly * recognising the papa] claim to a principal share 
in the final judgment, they invited the Pope to a council at Augsburg on 
Si February 1077, where under his presidency the future of the kingdom 
was to be derided* 

This shews the lengths to which the nobles were preparer] to go for 
their own selfish interests to satisfy papal claims which in different 
circumstances they were fully prepared to repudiate. It also shews that 
the Hope held the key to the whole situation* a fact which he and Henry 
alike were swift, to recognise. If it premised the immediate realisation of 
the Fope s highest idealit at the same time revealed to the king the 
avenue of escape from his dangerous position. The conjunction of his 
enemies in Germany meant the final ruin of his power; if he could obtain 
absolution from the Pop in Italy, he not only removed opposition from 


T\w regular period of grace, the period too within which a vacant had 
miod tip. Ha* treatment of the rovri office by the nobles is significant 
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that quarter fur a time but also deprived the German nobles of their most 
effective weapon against him. With this aim in view he made his escape 
and his memorable journey over the Mont Cents pass, Hi tally arriving 
in January 1077 outside the fortress of Canon, Here by his humiliation 
and outward penitence he was able to force the Pope to grant him absolu¬ 
tion, and the purpose of hi s journey was achieved. Though the imjmrtance 
of the royal humiliation has been grossly exaggerated, it is equally absurd 
to proclaim the Absolution at Can ossa as a striking victory for the king. 
He had been forced to accept the j xmt ieo of the papal excommunication, 
and consequently the right of the Pope to sit in judgment upon him, and 
by this acceptance the relations of the two powers laad been fundamentally 
altered. The absolution was in a sense a recognition of the king's defeat; 
on the other hrmd t it limited the extent of the defeat and prevented a 
far worse calamity. 

Yet, rw far ah HenryV enemies in Germany were concern mJ, it was a 
nm\ victory for the king, and they were staggered at the news. The 
absolution of Henry they regarded as a betrayal of their cause, and they 
expressed their indignation oh strongly a* they dared. They could not, 
baked, risk alienating the Hope, whose alliance was so necessary to them; 
but they were not impressed by his optimistic view that the decision to 
hold the council in Germany still held goixh They did what they could, 
however, to nullify the effect of the absolution. The story soon became 
current aiming them that the absolution had been granted on certain 
conditions which Henry immediately broke, so that it became void and 
the king returned to his state of excommunication 1 . The papal legates, 
though not the Pope* gave encouragement to this view. 

Their more immediate need, however* was to complete what had been 
begun at Trtbur, and, with papal co-operation if possible, to prevent the 
restoration of Henry's authority in Germany ami so to counteract the 
disastrous effects of Canossn. A preliminary meeting at Uhn, in issuing 
summons to a diet fit Forehhtnm hi Franconia, where the hist of the 
German CaroHiigmns (Louis the Child) and the first of his successor 
(Conrad I ) had been elected, shewed that the Saxon proposals had Ixren 

1 Bruno, c. 90, SOL'S, pp. m -7 P states fh£* very definitely, and it confute* not only 
Iris namitire but obo Ilfs chronology. As the excommunication of \Wf# t according 
to Iiir view, prevailed throughout, he imake* no mention of ibnt of 1080, and places 
together In luTii the documents of both dates. Neither his editor in SGL'S, 
tV . U attenbothj nor K. Heidrielj, who in jWu, Arch, Vol. xxx investigated the fisting 
of tiie numerous documcnte in llrimo> noted that this essential misunderstanding, 
whether wilful nr ignorant, of the (acta of Csucraa is responsible for hie muddled 
chronology* A complete rtl^iriimi Of Bnma*S cLumrilu^- from thin point of view L* 
boilJy needed. Z should like to all >u( tent lew to the possibility that Henry's letter 
to the JtumnjiLH (in Bruno, c* <16, pad nowhere oh*) w &s written in 16B0 and not in 
1W0- 1 cannot go in to the whole question here, but two points may he mentioned: 
(1) any manifesta (as that in e. 73) dealing with 1080 would have been dated by 
him to 1070; (2) there is mi evidence that Henry appealed to the Romans in 
though he did so regularly in 1080 and following years. 
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The election of Rudolf m anti-king 

accepted. The dM me I on 18 March and, in the presence and with the 
approval of two papal legates, Duke Rudolf of Swabia* with all the 
customary formalities of procedure, was designated and elected king. 
This was a reactionary and indeed a revolutionary step, recalling the 
anarchy of the later Carol in gian*. The electoral right of the nobles, 
when it was not a mere formality, had been strictly limited in prac tice. 
Ever since the Saxon kings had restored the monarchy, the hereditary 
principle liad been dominant; when there was no son to succeed, the king 
had been chosen from a collateral branch of the royal family. Now the 
electors usurped a plenary power—the power to depose the established 
king and to exercise complete freedom of choice as to hk successor. 
Behind this lay the theory that the relation of king and nobles was one 
of contract* and that an unlaw ful exercise of his power justified the breach 
of their oath of fealty. The bishops at Worms in 1076 had taken this 
line with regard to the Pope. It was a natural development of feudal 
ideas, which were not* however* to prevail in the Church as they did in 
the kingdom. There were other points of novelty in this election. In the 
first place, the formal right of election, which was the prerogative of all 
the princes, wils here assumed by a small in i nori ty. This minor! ty indtided, 
indeed, the Archbishop of May once, whose right to the pritm tur was 
un contested*, numerous Saxon nobles* and the three Smith German dukes; 
perlmps these latter* In anticipation of fourteenth-century conditions* 
regarded themselves as adei|uate to represent their duchies. Secondly, 
the presence of lhe pupal legates wjis u recognition of the Pope's claim 
to a share in the election. And, finally, the electors emphasised the con¬ 
tractu*] nature of the royal olficc, ami ensured the maintenance of their 
own control, by imposing conditions on the king of their choice: Rudolf 
hud to renounce the hereditary right of his sou and royal control of 
i pi sco pul election*, while he also made a promise of a bid i dice to l he 
Rojhv But the German princes at Forchheiut got no advantage from 
their triumphant particularism; the revolt gained no additional supporter 
from the fact that its leader styled himself Ling. On the contrary* their 
attempt t.o ride roughshod over tradition and legitimacy put Henry in 
u strong position; the bishops (except in Saxony), the lesser nobility, 
the peasantry. and above all the towns, preferred u single ruler* however 
aWlutc, to a government dominated by the selfish interests of the pri nets. 
All the more, then, had Rudolf and his party to depend on the 
support of the Church. The Pope certainly recognised the electoral 
rights of the princes, and accepted the election of Rudolf as a lawful 
election. He did not, however, recognise their power to depose Henry; 
this he regarded as a matter for his own decision* and in the meanwhile 
spoke continually of two kings. Yet his legates told been ijuite decided 

1 OF. ^jpo'a account of the dretloa of Conrad II fe_ % S0Cs h p, u% mid the 
statement of Frederick IkrW**a (Otto et FhLunvii], Gctta Friderid imperateri* Bk 
Hi, c. I7 P SOUS, p. lfltt), 
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iik their support of Rudolf, and the rebels natural I v inferred that the Pope 
would abide bv their derision \ 

Meanwhile Henry had resumed his royal functions in Lombardy s 
though he had to act with extreme caution. The Lombard* resented his 
refusal to bike direct action against the Pope, and Milan, in opposition 
to its archbishop, had reverted to the papal alliance! nor could he obtain 
coronation at Pavia with the iron crown of Lombardy. He dared not* 
moreover* alienate the Pope, while policy made it essential to prevent 
the journey to Germany on which the Pope had set his heart Then came 
the news of the election at Forchhcim, and he had to relurn at once to 
Germany to counter the revolutionary government of the princes. The 
sentiment in favour of the lawful ruler* now that he was restored to coni' 
munion, was immediately made evident. As before, the Rhine towns set 
the example, beginning with a riot at Mayen ce where Rudolf was crowned 
and anointed king by Archbishop Siegfried on iif> March. Rudolf was 
compelled to abandon Mayencc and make his way to Saxony, where alone 
he could maintain himself as king. In Saxony, with few exceptions, the 
lay and ecclesiastical nobler were on his side* and to Saxony w as his 
kingdom confined 1 . Elsewhere the balance was predominantly in favour 
of Henry, especially in the south-east As Rudolf was still in the Rhine 
district, Henry returned to Germany by way of Cannikin and Bavaria* 
in both of which duchies be received an enthusiastic welcome, Cnrinthia, 
where Duke Bert hold had always been ignored, was wholly on hi* side; 
on Bavaria lie could also rely, except for the hostility of Margrave Luit- 
pold of Austria and I wo important ecclesiastic*, Archbishop Gabbard 
of Salzburg and Bishop AHnmiin of Fossa u, who however could not 
main Ini n themselves in their sees. Or] Duke Vratidnv of Bohemia he 
coutd count fur loyal assistance, ami though King Lad Lias I of Hungary, 
who married a daughter of Rudolf, was hostile, he gave no assistance to 
Henry's opponents. Burgundy, in spite of Rudolfs possessions there, 
was apparently solid for Henry* as were the Rhine towns. In Swabia the 
position was more equal. The bishop and lesser nobles were mainly on 
HenryV side, but Bert ho Id and We If had considerable power in l heir 
ancestral domains, and the great reforming Abbot, William of Ibrschtui, 
organised a strong ecclesiastical opposition which was to lie continually 
dangerous to Henry s his work was to be carried still further by one of 
his monks, Gebhard, son of Duke Berthuld, who as Bishop of Constance 
and papal legate was more than anyone else responsible for the existence 
and gradual increase of a strong ppal party in South Germany* The 

1 The Pope, though not endorsing did not nclmilly disown hi* legates noliotis; 
so, m Viiti Uriji rici rrn/*rataff* fc. 4, SGUS, pp. 17"I8)**y^ hh silence was taken 
to (five eminent. 

1 Broom (e. 3 21 j S(iL5 p p. DEI} ftpevta of ^Sftxoiiise rp^ wm. 11 JSo Loo in Lhc tuva 
popnl totter quoted in ce, 110 and 120 (ik pp. 90, 512), Gregory address this prince* 
“in Tvntonka &li|uu in Sfumnfco n^iHHMimiuineutibuB" anti ^lldulfu onmibosqiift 
^tiin in ru^nct !Sn\oti Liiii cornmaiieotihii^." 
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Henry's successful diplomacy 


struggle was thus in the main between Saxony and Thuringia under 
Rudolf and the rest of Germany under Henry, though in Swabia Bert hold 
and Wdf were able to maintain themselves and were supported, in spite 
of the Pope's neutrality, by an advanced section of Church reformers, 
Henry's first move after Rudolf's withdrawal was to raise a force of 
Bavarian and Bohemian troops and invade Swabia, which suffered terribly 
from the constant depredations of both sides, neither of which was able 
to obtain complete mastery. At the end of May he held a diet at Ulm, 
where the three rebel dukes of South Germany wtjre formally deprived of 
their duchies, Carinthia was given to Liutold of Eppenstein,head of the 
most important family in the duchy, Bavaria and Swabia be retained for 
the time in his own hands. But in 1079 he founded the fortunes of the 
Hohenstaufcn family by appoin ting to the duchy of Swabia the Swabian 
Count of Staufcn, Frederick, to whom he married his daughter Agnes 1 , 
From him he obtained loyal support, and Rudolf vainl vat tempted to create 
a counter-influence in the duchy by having his son Bert hold proclaimed at 
Ulm as duke, and by marrying his daughter Agnes to Borthold, sun of 
Duke BerthoM (who had dud at the end of 1078), 

During these years Rudolf was bitterly disappointed in his expecta¬ 
tion of a direct intervention of the Pope against Henry. The papal 
legates were ns emphatic its he could wish, both at Fnrahhcim in March 
and at Goslar in November 1077, when the Cardinal-deacon Bernard 
united with Archbishop Siegfried in excommunicating Henry; hut they 
were not upheld by their master, who persisted in his neutrality, Henry, 
during the same period, shewed himself in diplomacy to be far ustuter 
than his impetuous rival. He was successful in preventing a conference 
of nobles on both sides, which Rudolf tried to arrange in 1078 in recol¬ 
lection of the success of this policy in 1073, He contrived, moreover, to 
prevent a coalition between the forces of Rudolf and his South German 
allies, though he failed to defeat them separately as he had Imped. On 
7 August 1078 he fought an indecisive battle with the troops of Rudolf 
at Melrieh&todt in Franconia, where, though his own losses were the 
heavier, his enemy was forced to retire; and, on the same day, an army 
of peasants, hastily recruited from Franconia, was decisively defeated on 
the NecLir by Dukes Barthold and Wolf. But Henry maintained himself 
at Wurzburg, and so prevented the threatened junction of the enemies' 
forces. Above all he was successful in keeping the Pope neutral, while at 
the same lime disappointing Gregory's hopes of making his judgment 
decisive between the two kings. He was not, however, on this account 
any the more compliant with the ecclesiastical decrees. He continued to 
appoint, as it was essential to him tliat he should appoint, and invest to 
bishoprics and abbeys vacant by death or occupied by supporters of his 

• In these two appointments Homy abandoned the |*licy ofappoiDtinJ►l ^ l<ml*i 1 ier 
1 * a duke. He now needed powerful dukes who could be relied on to support him. 
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opponent. Rudolf imitated hU example, though he Has careful to leave 
episcopal elections free, and so, besides the rival kings hi the kingdom 
And dukes in the duchies, there were rival bishops in several secs, Germany 
was devastated by eivil war, in which the peasant*, (specially in Swabia, 
suffered the greatest lumbhips, and the haling opportunities of the tonus 
were severely handicapped. The whole country sighed for peace and order, 
and it was becoming increasingly evident to the majority that in Henry's 
victory lay the best hope of this being attained. 

So in 1080 he wa-s able to carry the war into the enemv^ country and 
invade Saxony. The battle of Tlarchheirn in Thuringia (jf7 January) was 
indecisive and Henry had to retire again to Bavaria; but his diplomacy 
w as successful in detaching from RudolFs cause the leaders of the Bilking 
family, Duke Magnus and his uncle Herman, and also Margrave Ekbert 
uf Meissen, And now the time had arrived when the Pope was to make 
the fateful decision that was to prolong and embitter the struggle of 
which Germany was already so weary. The moment seems to have been 
chosen by Henry himself. His envoys to the Lenten synod of 1080 were 
instructed no lunger to appeal, but to threaten the Pope* and Henry hud 
doubtless foreseen the result. He could hardly expect a judgment in his 
favour, hut an adverse decision, while it would be welcomed by few,, 
would Ije regarded with indignation by the vast majority. He contrived 
in fact to throw upon the Pope the odium of starting the new struggle. 
The sentence of Gregory VII not only upset the hopes of peace; it also 
outraged German sentiment in its claim to depose the king and to set tip 
a successor in his place. The German bishops of Henry's party met at 
J lam berg { Easter) and renounced obedience to Gregory ; a diet attended 
bv king, nobler and biduips assembled at Mayenee (Whitsun) and repealed 
this renunciation; and finally, in an assembly mainly of North Italian 
bishops at Brixen 1 on 25 June, Gregory was declared deposed and Arch¬ 
bishop Guibert of Ravenna, nominated by Henry, whs elected to succeed 
him. With his compliant anti-Pope, Henry could now entertain the 
prospect* impossible in 1076, of leading an expedition into Italy to 
establish his will by force. 

M 

But he could not leave Germany with Rudolf still powerful in Saxony, 
and he hastened back from Brixen to settle the issue with his rival. In 
the autumn he collected an army and marched through Thuringia to the 
Els ter; there, in the neighbourhood uf Hohen Molsen, a battle was 
fought, in which Henry was defeated. But this whs more than com pen- 

1 Hie choice uF Uriicu is riiriouu. One wouM expect io fiml the meetin^phte of 
wa Italian assembly within the ItoliaiLkm^tom. tPiri the prepuce of the ItniJaifc rhan- 
cellar, Bishop Burdiard of Laasanuej points in the same direction, But* though it 
bi ilways difficult to fix the exact frontlei r -lii 3 e > it seems clear that Brixen was on th® 
German side. Perhaps, sw Giesebreeht saggeat* (Gutchidite d$tdMhm AaiMmti, 
VuL nij p. 502), Brixen was chosen because nf Lie isolation and security and die 
LiudiHjIitoiJ loyalty of its bishop. 
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sated by the mortal wound which Rudolf received, from the effects of which 
he died on the following day. To many this appeared as the judgment 
of God T not ody on Rudolf hut on the Pope aa well Though Ilenry was 
still unable to win over Saxony by force or negotiations, his position w p as 
sufficiently secure in Germany; now at last he con hi give his whole 
attention to the decisive contest with tlie Pope. From the spring of 1081 
to the summer of 1084 he was in Italy, lie succeeded in defeating hm 
great adversary, he established Guibcrt els Pope Clement HI, and by him 
was crowned Emperor in St PeterV At Rome he seemed to have realised 
his ambition and to have raised himself to his father's height Rut he was 
forced to retire before the arri vai of the Normans, he could not overcome 
the resistance of Countess Matilda, and his Pope did not receive the 
recognition necessary to make him a useful took Imperial authority had 
l>een redyed in Italy, but not so effectively as he had contemplated. 

tn Germanv, his enemies touk advantage of his absence to elect a 
successor to Rudolf. The obvious candidate was Otto of Sondheim, whose 
military skill had been conspicuous throughout. But, partly owing to 
jealousy among tbe leaders, partly perhaps from the desire to obtain 
western support, their choice fell on the Lulbaringian Count Herman of 
Salm^ brother of Count Conrad of Luxemburg and nephew of Herman, 
Countd 5 al«tine of the Rhine. At any rate, he failed to win over hi* 
powerful relatives, and his kingdom, like that of Rudolf, was confined, to 
Saxony. He liad neither the ducal prestige nor the military prowess of hi* 
predecessor, nor docs he seem to liave entered into relations with the 
Pope; there was nothing to recommend this feeble rival of Henry. 
Towards the end of 1083 be did indeed advance south into Swabia, and 
the possibility of his leading an expedition into Italy caused Henry some 
anxiety. Hut it came to nothing; the death of Margrave Udo of the 
North Mark in 1082 aud in January IG83 of Otto of Nordhdm, whose 
sons were too young to play any part, deprived him of his chief military 
support. On the news of Otto's death he hastily returned to Saxony, and 
henceforward was of no account. So insignificant did he become that in 
1088 he retired to his native Lorraine, and shortly afterward.* was killed 
in front of a castle he was besieging. 

It was the Church party that formed the chief danger to Henry w hen 
he returned to Germany m 1084. Archhwhop Siegfried of Mayence Intel 
died in Febniaiy, but his authority in his province hud long disappeared; 
like the two anti -king* he hod been forced since 1080 to remain in 
Saxony. To succeed him Henry appointed Werner (Wral) a* archbishop 
mid arch-chancellor; in the latter office Siegfried had not been super¬ 
seded—it was dearly a merdy titular dignity, and the chancellor did the 
real work. The organisation of a pa pal party was actively conducted by 
the legale Otto, Csrfind-bishop of Ostia and afterwards Pope Urban II. 
With the assistance of Abbot William of Hirsehau he combined monastic 
nform with opposition to Henry. 'Hie election of Gebhard us Bishop of 
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Constance in December wad an important result of their joint efforts; for 
Gebbard later succeeded Otto ils permanent legate and wr@ probably 
Henry's most dangerous enemy hi Germany for the rest of Iris reign. Tn 
the work of reform, not only did numerous Swabian monasteries adhere 
to the rule of Hirschau, but the reform attracted laymen of the upper 
classes who came in numbers to the monastery us conversL From Swabia 
Otto wont on to Saxony. Here his influence was decisive against peace, 
the desire for which led to a meeting of princes of both sides at Gerstun- 
gen in January 1085. The Church party used the excommunication of 
Henry and his supporters to prevent a reconciliation. In this the legate 
was prominent, and still more so at a partisan synod held at (juedliuburg 
just after I'jLstcr. The excommunication of the miti-l’ojH.- and his 
adherent* was a matter of common agreement, but Otto bad the cause 
of Church reform and reorganisation equally at heart. Decrees were 
passed asserting the primary of the Apostolic See and the supremacy of 
papal jurisdiction; others enforced Roman against local customs mid 
strengthened the central authority bv creating uniformity; tin ally, a few 
upheld the main principles of Church reform. It was at this point that 
a cleavage uf interests became manifest The Saxon nobles, who had been 
must &edou b for Church reform when it was a useful weapon against 
Henry IV* firmly resisted it when it meant the restoration by them of 
churches and eoclonasUcal property in their possession. Otto discovered 
that the bishops supported their seedar allies in this, and that political 
interests in Saxony over-rode religious considerations* 

While discoid was thus beginning to make its appearance in Saxony, 
Henry was establishing has hold more firmly in the rest of Germany. At 
an in i pc rid diet held at Easter 1085 at Mayen re, the deposition of 
Gregory VII and his supporters and tile election of Gnibcrt were con¬ 
firmed, and the Peace of God was proclaimed. Already in 1081 Bishop 
Henry of Liege bad proclaimed the Peace in his diocese, and in 1088 
Archbishop Sigewin of Cologne hoc! done the same in hi* province. 
Henry had ratified their action, and now extended it to the whole 
kingdom. It was a sign, perhajis, of royal w eakness that he could not by 
his own authority enforce the maintenance of peace, but had recourse to 
an expedient adopted in days of anarchy and royal impotence by the 
Church in France and Burgundy, It was also an unfortunate moment to 
choose in which to appeEd to the sanction of the Church, when many of 
his subjects regarded him and Ins followers as schismatics. But it seemed 
for a time as if peace would result Lorraine, which he visited in June, 
was wholly loyal; Henry’confiscated the territory held there by Matilda, 
and allotted it mainly to Godfrey of Bouillon and Bishop Dietrich of 
Verdun. There followed a much greater triumph in July, when, taking 
advantage of the divisions in Saxony to win over the Jay nobles, he was 
able for the first, time for many years to enter the duchy in peace, and to 
progress as far m Magdeburg. 


eu. eh. 
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The end of Saxon revolt 


His success, however, was short-lived, and for this his full ore to 
appreciate the Saxon temper was responsible Many bishops were still 
hostile, especially the Archbishop of Magdeburg, and Henry proceeded 
to appoint bishops of his own party to replace them. Nothing was more 
calculated to cause u revulsion of feeling among the lay nobles than this 
exercise of royal authority without their concurrence, and the introduction 
of aliens into episcopal office in the duchy. Accordingly in September 
Henry was forced to abandon Saxony once more. In the following year 
(1086) Wolf and Ids Swabian adherents were able to join forces with the 
Saxons and to besiege the important town of Wurzburg. Henrv f hasten¬ 
ing to its relief with an army niuinly com posed of peasants and levies from 
t he towns, was severely defeated at the battle of l’lcichfeld on 11 August 
It was nut the usual encounter of knights. The troop of Welf and uf 
the city of Magdeburg dismounted and fought on foot, with the cross ;Ls 
their standard and encouraged by the prayers of the A roll bishop of 
Magdeburg 1 . As a result of the battle, Wurzburg was captured and its 
Bishup, Adalbem, was restored, though only temporarily, to his see. The 
position of affaire, so favourable to Henry the previous year, seemed to 
have been entirely reversed. But his enemies were not able to gain any 
permanent advantage from their victory, ur even tu retain Wurabmg for 
long. Negotiations were resumed, to break down continually over the 
impediment of Henry's excommunication and his recognition of the 
anti-lope. At last, in the summer of 10S8, a renewal uf ili.scurd in 
Saxony mused a reaction in Henry’s favour, and in a short time, for 
good and all, the revolt in Saxony was ended. 

The most powerful noble in Saxony at this time was Margrave fckbert 
of Meissen*. Of violent and audacious temper, like his father, be had 
taken the lead in welcoming the king in Saxony in July 1085 and In 
expelling him two months later. His Mark had previously been transferred 
by Henry tu I Juke \ mtislav of Bohemia, who received the title of king 
in 1085; but Vratislav was unable to enter into possession of it. In 1087 
likbert came to terms again with Henry, perhaps as the result of a 
Bohemian invasion. But he i in m ed ia fcdy broke his word, having concei red 
the bold scheme of getting himself appointed king in place of the helpless 
Herman. 'This was too much for his jealous confederates. The bishops in 
particular rejected his scheme, and the murder of Bishop Burchard of 
IlaEberatadt, who had been in tlie forefront of every Saxoq rising 
against Henry, was believed tq be Ek belt’s revenge for his re bn IT. The 
ambition and violence of this noble were more dangerous than the royal 
authority; the rest of Saxony hastened to make its peace with the 


1 This tattle is described in some detail by the chronicler Bemold (MGJI.&nV 
VoL y t p r 44^) f bfl ffus lilmwlf present. 

* JTie MIo'WMr, nil tec their adhesion to Henry la 1080, to have token 
LittJp pan in pablrc affairs. Duke Marius remained loyal to Henry, and lie i* men 
tioued os present at the coronation uf Henry's son fottrnd ns king in l(Jsi7. 
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Emperor 1 , and, while safeguarding its own independei™, recognised him 
ft* king of Germany. The bishops indeed would not recognia*e Guibert ■ 
they compromised by regarding Urban II as the rightful Pope, mid at the 
same time disregarding his extern murdcat ion of Henry. Ekbert wits 
isolated* and wns condemned at a Saxon diet held at {^uediinburg in 
1088; at llati&btiu in 1089 he was proscribed as a traitor, and on 
Margrave Henrv of the East Mark (Lusatin) was conferred the margravate 
of Meissen. Ekbert remained defiant, and even posed as the clmmpion of 
the Church against Henry; at the end of 1 OSS he in Hie ted a severe defeat 
on the king in front of his castle of Gleichen. Rut he was murdered 
in 1090* and so oJI opposition io Saxony came to an end* His county of 
Brunswick passed to his sister Gertrude, w r ho married* her second 
husband, Henry Lhe laE s the son of Otto of Nordbeiiu. 

The years 1088-1(KM) mark the climax of Henry's power in Germany. 
Except for Margrave Ekbert, against whom he had the assistance of the 
rest uf Saxony, and the few Swabian counts that supported VVelf, he was 
universally recognised as king. The succession liad been secured bv the 
coronation of his mn Conrad as king in May 1087+ The Church party 
was d is pi riled and quiescent, and it lost its chief champion in Bavaria 
with the death of Archbishop Gebhanl of Salzburg in 1088, In Lorraine* 
in 1089, Bishop Herman of Metz was reconciled with the king and 
restored to Ins see* and the duchy of Lower Lorraine was conferred on 
Godfrey of Bouillon^ To the see of Cologne* vacant by the death of 
Archbishop 8igewin* Henry appointed his chancellor Herman; and, 
during his stay at Cologne for this purpose, he was married (his tirat w ife, 
Bertha, hud died in 1087) tu P raxed is (Adelaide), daughter of the Prince 
of Kiev and widow of Margrave Henry of the North Mark. The marriage 
was celebrated by Archbishop Hart wig of Magdeburg, with whom, in 
spite of his prominent share in the king’s defeat at Pieiehfeld in IDSfJ, 
Henry wiw completely reconciled.. The archbishop, however, refused to 
recognise the anti-Pope, and tills was the chief weakness in Henryk 
position. It that on more than one occasion he could have come 

to tenns with the Church party and returned to coininuniou, had he 
consented to alianduti GuiberL He w^as hi nisei f unwilling both to betray 
so fmLhful a servant and to discard so useful a tool; while many off his 
chief supporters and advisers among the bishops, feeling that their ow n 
ihfce was implicated in that of Guibert, influenced him in the some 
direction. He might also have expected the ultimate success of his ajiti- 
Pope, There wan nothing to lead him to antiripite the fatal results to 
himself of the election of Urban (1 os Pope in March 1088. Urbau, like 
his predecessor* had to live under Norman protection, and Guibert 
remained securely in possession of Rome* 

1 W*iL it jiIrumI certain tkt he cunmet have recover**! full powesdon of t!ie 

reya3 daiiuLLii. Prnhably the sil nation hi Smuiiy was a return to the *tvtus tfuo of 

1J ll Li l * * 
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146 His disastrous expedition to Italy, 1090-1097 


As in 1072 and 1075, the position in Germany appeared favourable 
for the recovery of authority in Italy; and again a situation bid arisen 
vital I v affecting imperial interests. In 1089 9 Codtfess Matilda of Tuscany, 
now over forty vears of age, devoting herself to farthering the political 
advantage of the Papacy, had married the younger Welf, a lad of 
seventeen. The elder Wolf, having lost his Saxon allies* had turned his 
ambitions to the south* and hoped for great things from this marriage. 
His Italian inheritance adjoined the territories of Countess Matilda 
and he doubtless anticipated for hnnself a position in Italy such a* Hake 
Godfrey, the husband of Matilda^ mother Beatrice, had held during the 
minority of Henry IV. The Emperor came into Italy in April 1090 to 
counteract the dangerous effects of this alliance, and at Hrst met with 
considerable success. Hut the papal party" was rapidly gaining strength* 
and unscrupulous in its methods worked among his Jamil y to effect his 
min. The revolt of Conrad in 10913 under Matildas influence, accompanied 
hy u league of Lombard cities against the Emperor, not only reduced 
him to L^reat straits hut even cut off his retreat to Germany. The next 
year another domestic blow was struck at the unfortunate Emperor, llis 
wife Framed is, suspected of infidelity to her husband, escaped to lake 
refuge with Matilda and to spread grow charges against Henry. Fdw 
though they doubt lew were, they were eagerly seized upon hy his enemies, 
and I he Pope himself at the Council of Piacenza in 1005 listened to the 
tale and pardoned the unwilling victim. Fraxed]h T her work done, 
disropears from history; she seems to have returned to Russia and to 
have died as a nun. Her husband, a tunned with the shock of this double 
treachery of w ife and .son* remained in isolation at V erenm, But the 
conflicting interests of Wtlf and the Papacy soon broke up the unnatural 
marriage-allitmce. Matilda separated from her second husband as she had 
done from her first, and the elder Welf* who bid no intention of merely 
subserving papal interests, took his son back with him to Germany 
in 101)5. The next year he made his peace with the Emperor; the rood 
to Germany was opened again, and in the spring of 1097 Henry made 
his way by the Brenner Foss into Bavaria. 

The long al>seiice of Henry in Italy had less effect than might have been 
expected on his position in Germany. Saxony remained quiet, and the 
government hy noninterference was able to ensure the loyalty of the lay 
nobles, among whom Henry the Fat* with Brunswick added to Nordheim 
by hi ft marriage with Gertrude, now held the leading place. In Lorraine 
the Church party won a success in the adhesion of the Bishops of Metz, 
Tool, and Verdun to the papal cause. Otherwise the only centre of dis¬ 
turbance was Swabia. The government of Germany during Henry's 
absence seems to have been entrusted to Duke Frederick of Swabia, in 
conjunction with Henry, Count-Palatine of the lit tine, who died in 
1095. In 1091 the death of Bertheld* son of the anti-King Rudolf, 
brought the house of Rhemfddcn to an end. He was succeeded both in 
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hi* allodial territories and in his pra tendons to the duchy of Swabia by 
hi* brother-in-law Berth old of Zahriiigen, son of the former Duke of 
Curio thin, a far more formidable rival to Duke Frederick. The successes 
of Henry m Italy in 10D1* combined with the death of Abbot William 
of Hirschaii t brought to the king's side many adherents in Swabia, But 
the disasters of 1093 caused a reaction, and the papal party begun 
to revive under the lead of Bishop Gabbard of Constance, Her!hobi's 
brother. An assembly held at Ulm declared the unity of Swabia under 
the spiritual headship of Gebliard and the temporal headship of Berthold, 
and a land-peace was proclaimed to last until Easier 1090, which Wclf 
with less success attempted to extend the next year to Bavaria and 
Franconia. The Church party took the lead in this movement, and papal 
overlord ship was recogtii-^d by Ber thuld and Welf, who- did homage to 
Gebliard as the representative of tile Pope- This coalition was entirely 
ruined by the breach of Welf with Matilda, which led to In* reconciliation 
with Henry and to a complete severance of his alliance with the Papacy^ 
The comparative tranquillity during Henry's absence was duo, not to 
the strength of the government but in part to its weakness, and above all 
to the general weariness of strife and the desire for peace. To tills muse, 
too, must be attributed the feeble response that Germany made when in 
1095 the simmiims of Urban II to tbe First Crusade resounded through* 
out Europe. Some, and among them even a givnt ecclesiastic like 
Archbishop lliitliard of May cure, were seized with the crusading spirit 
*%i far as to join in the massacre of .Jew s and the plunder of their property, 
But, except for Godfrey of Bouillon, who had been unable to make in* 
ducal authority effective iu Lower Lorraine, no important German noble 
actually went on crusade at this time. Indeed, it does not seem that the 
position of Henry was to any material extent affected by the Crusade* 
But., if the immediate effect was negligible, it was otherwise with the 
ultimate effect. Important results were to arise from the circumstances ill 
which the miauling movement was launched—the Pope, the spiritual 
head of Christendom, preaching the Crusade against tlu? infidel, while 
the Emperor, the temporal head, remained helpless in Italy, cut off from 
communion with the faithful* Gregory VO in 1074 had planned to lead 
a crusade himself, and wrote to Henry IV that he would leave the Hqiimui 
Church during his absence under Henry's cure and protection. This plan 
was typical of its author, though it was a curious reversal of the nut Ural 
functions of the two heads of Christendom. Had Pope and Emperor been 
working together in the ideal harmony that Gregory VII conceived, it 
would certainly have been the Emperor Unit would have Jed the crusader* 
to Palestine in 1095, and under his suzerainty that the kingdom of 
Jerusalem would have been formed* As it was, the Papacy took the 
leadi its suzerainty was acknowledged; ill the war against the infidel it 
arrogated to itself the temporal as well os the spiritual sword. And not 
only wa* the Emperor affected by the advantages that accrued to hi* 
ta in* 10—2 
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Peace in Germany 


imjai rival. His semi-divine character was impaired; when he failed to 
take his natural place ns the chain pion of the t ro!@ f he prejudiced his 
claim to be the representative of God upon earth. 

At any Tate, on his return to Germany Henry found hut dif'ht 
opposition to bis authority* The reconciliation with Welf whs rimfiriuctl 
ill u diet at Worms in 1098, and wav extended to Bert hold us well. Welf 
won formally restored to his duchy , und the succession was promised to 
his sou. 'llie rival claims to Swahia were settled: I'rederirk was confirmed 
in the duchy, Berthold was compensated with the title of Duke (of 
Ziihritflen) and the grant of Zurich, to be held as a fief directly from the 
Emperor, At the price of concessions, which implied that he had re¬ 
nounced the royal ambitions of his earlier years, Henry hud mode peace 
with his old enemies, and all lay opposition to him in Germany ceased. 
At a diet at Mwyence the princes elected his second son Henry as king, 
and promised to acknowledge him as his father's successor; the young 
Henry took an oath of allegiance to his father, promising not to act with 
independent authority during his father’s lifetime* For the Emperor, 
though anxious to secure the succession, was careful not to allow his son 
the position Conrad had abused. The young Henry was anointed king 
at Aix-ln-CImpede the following \mr; on the sacred relics he repeated 
the oath he had taken at May cnee, and the princes took an oath of fealty 
to him. 

Etelesiastiad opposition remained, but was seriously weakened by the 
defection uf Berthold and Welf. U gained one notable, if not very 
creditably adherent in the person of Hut hard* who bid succeeded Werner 

A 1 bishop of Maycnce in 1089. The crusading fervour tmd manifested 
itself, especially in the Rhine district* in outbreaks against the Jews, who* 
when they were not murdered, were maltreated, forcibly baptised, and 
despoiled of their property. Henry on more than one occasion had shewn 
sptvjed favour to the Jews, who played no small part in the prosperity of 
the towns. Immediately on his return from Italy, he had given permission 
to the victims to return to their faith, and he was active in recovering for 
them the property they had lost Mayenee had been the scene of one of 
these anti-Juwish outbreaks, and the archbishop was suspected of com¬ 
plicity and of having receives! his share of the plunder. Henry opened on 
enquiry into this on the occasion of his son's election* to which the 
archbishop refused to submit and tied to his Thuringian estates. Ajjart 
from Lht^ there is, until 1104, a period of unwonted calm in Germany, 
and in consequence little to record. During these years the chief interest 
lies in Lorraine, owing to the ambition of Count Rolxsrt 11 uf Flanders 
And the recrudescence of a communal movement at Cainbnu. Defence 
against the count was its object* and so the comm Line received recognition 
from the Emperor and Bidiop Walcher; hut it found itself complied 
to come to terms with the count,, who made peace with Henry in 1103. 
Having enjoyed independence, the commune continued Lu exist, and 
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entered into ft struggle with the bishop* who was handicapped by a rival 
and pro-papal bishop* For a time it maintained its independence* until 
in HOT it was overthrown by Henry V and episcopal authority restored, 

Henry* then* might seem to have at last accomplished his object in 
Germany* and by the universal recognition of his authority to have 
achieved the mastery. But in reality he had failed* and the peace was 
his recognition of failure. For it was a peace of acquiescence, acquiescence 
on both sides, due to weariness. The nobles recognised him as king, and he 
recognised the rights they claimed. Not as subjects* but almost as equals, 
the Saxona* Welf, Bert hold, had all made terms with him* No concessions* 
however* could reconcile the Papacy. The death of Urban II in 1093 
made no difference; his successor, Paschal II* was even more inflexible. 
Them seemed a prospect of peace when the anti-Pope tiuibert died in 
1100* and a diet at Maycnee (proposed an embassy to Home. The follow¬ 
ing year Henry proposed to gn to Rome himself. In January 11113* at 
another diet at Maycnce* besides promulgating a land-peace for the 
Fin pi re for four years, Henry announced his intention* provided he could 
l>e reconciled with the Pope, of going on pilgrimage to the Holy Laud. 
But to at! these proposals the Pope turned a deaf ear. Henry had been 
excommunicated and dej>osed f and the sentence was repeated by Paschal in 
110£. There was no hope of ending the schism during llenrv IV^s lifetime. 

Tins state of affairs led to the final catastrophe* To no one did the 
situation give so much cause for dissatisfaction a $ to the heir to the 
throne—the young Henry Y. The longer his father lived the weaker he 
felt would 3 .m/ llu. 1 : authority to which he would ."UcrcecL Self-interest de¬ 
ter ruined him. in defiance of his oath, to seke power before mutters 
became worse* lie knew that he might expect the reconciliation with the 
Pope that was denied to his father, and that the Germans would willingly 
uccepl the leadership of one who was ait the same time lawful king and 
ill comm union with tlie Pope, Probably the disturbances that broke out 
at Raty*oii while the court was staying there at the loginning of 1104 
decided him in bis purpose* Many nobles had disliked the promulgation 
of m land-peace* which interfered with their customary violence; I hen Lhe 
murder of a Havanan count by one of his own ministerial^^ and the 
Emperor'* neglect to punish the offender* provoked such discontent that 
Henry IV found it wiser to leave Bavaria and go to Lorraine. Henry V 
went with him, but he hod already the nucleus of a party and began to 
mature bis plans. In famine bis father Wat among friend-*, but when at 
the end of the year he marched north to punish a breach of the peace 
by a Saxon count, the young Henry decided that the moment was ripe 
for hi-s venture* At Fritzlor on IS December he escaped by night and 
went rapidly south to fUtisboti* where lie placed himself at the head of 
the discontented nobles. His father, abandoning his expedition* returned 
to the Rhine; be was broken-hearted at his .son's treachery and made 
frantic appeal* to him to return. Henry V saiictunumomly refused to 
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Treachery of Henry V 


listen to an excommunicated man, and made overtures to the Pope which 
were immediately successful. 

The revolt was well-timed* and events turned out as Henry V had 
planned. The papal legate. Bishop Gebhard of ("onstance, met him in 
Bavaria and gave him the papal absolution. The Saxon and Thuringian 
princes, with whom was the exiled Archbishop Rutlmrd of Mayence, sent 
liiin iin invitation which lie eagerly accepted, and with the papal legate 
nt his side he arrived at Quediinbiiig For Easter 1105. A synod was 
held at Nordhausen on May, at which he adopted an attitude of 
humility that was immediately successful. The Church party was won 
over by his action against imperialist bishops, anti bv his placing in the 
forefront the cxcommunication of his father as the cause of his revolt; 
the lay princes were cijtially attracted by hjs promise to act always in 
accordance with their direction. He could now count oil Saxony wholly, 
and largely on Bavaria; Duke We]f seems on the whole to have remained 
neutral, lie was fortunate, too, in the death this year of his brother-in- 
law, Duke Frederick of Swabia, whose sons were too young to intervene. 

He now took the field against his father, and marched on Mayence 
with the intention of restoring the archbishop. But the Rhine towns 
stood firm in lheir loyalty, and, after biking Wurzburg, he was forced to 
retire to Ratkbm His father followed hard on Ills tracks, retook 
Wurzburg, and nearly surprised the son at Ratkbom Here the Emperor 
was reinforced by Margrave Liutpold of Austria and Duke Boftvoi of 
Bohemia. Henry V marched against him, and m flu aged tn entice from hb 
father his two chief supporters. The Emperor found himself aliandoned on 
all sides, and had to make a hurried escape to avoid capture. After an ad¬ 
venturous and perilous flight through Bohemia and Saxony, he arrived 
safely at Mayence at the end of October. Driven from there by his son’s 
approach, he took refuge at Cologne,and then followed lhe second and most 
shameful treachery of the young Henry K Promising to oasts t Ids reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Pope^ lie persuaded Ids father to meet him and accompany 
him to Mayence, Nothing was wanting that hypocrisy could suggest— 
team, prostration at his fathers feet, solemn and repented pledges of safe- 
conduct By these means he induced him to cllsmks his retinue, mid, on 
arriving at Bingen, represented the danger of going to Mayence nud enticed 
him into the castle of Bcickelheirn, where he kept him a dose prisoner* At 
Christmas a d iet w-jls held at Mayence in the presence of papal legates, w ho 
dominated the proceedings. Hie Emperor waa brought before the diet, not 
at Mayence where the townspeople might have rescued him, but at IngeK 
henn; crushed in spirit by hk sufferings in prison and in fear for his life, he 
surrendered the royal insignia, promising a humble confession of his mis¬ 
deeds and even resignation of his thninc r It w^ a scene that moved the 
lay nobles to companion, but the legates, having gained their ends, 

1 K. Ihvmpt, DetdKA* KaiMr$e*thkhte im Zeifafttr d*r Softer und Stuufm, p. 70 
calls it "the most devilish deed in all German history." 
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declared themselves not com patent to grant absolution. Henry \ was 
equally obdurate, and \m father wa* kept in confinement at Ingelhehu. 
An invitation ^ sent to the Pope inviting his presence at a synod in 
Germany. Henry Y for hb own purposes was willing to allow the papal 
decision so much desired by Gregory YIL 

Hut the year 110G saw a change of fortune. The Emperor esc! apd 
from captivity and was strongly supported in Lorraine and the Rhine 
towns* In the spring Henry V was severely defeated outside Liege by a 
coalition of Duke Henry of Lower Lorraine, Count Godfrey of Namur, 
and the people nf Liege; in the summer he signally failed before Cologne. 
In face of this devoted loyalty to his father he was powerless; then sud¬ 
denly death came to his aid, and the opposition collapsed. The Emperor, 
worn out by sorrow and sufferings fell ill at Liegp and died on 7 August. 
On hi* death-bed he sent his hist message to his son, requesting pardon 
for his followei^s and that he might be buried beside hb hither at Spires, 
His dying appeal was disregarded. Henry V deposed the Duke of Low r er 
Lorraine, and appointed Godfrey of Brabant in hb place; the town of 
Cologne w r as fined 5tKK) marks. The Pope refused absolution and Chris¬ 
tian burial to the excommunicated Emperor, The people of Liege, in 
defiance of king and Pope, had given his body a royal funeral in their 
cathedral a [31 id universal lamentation; the papal legates ordered its 
removal It was taken to the cathedral at Spires, where again the people 
displayed their grief and affection. The bishop ordered it to he removed 
once more to an unconmrated chapel. Five years later, when Henry V 
wrung from the Pope the cession of investiture, he also obtained absolu¬ 
tion for his father, anti on 7 August I Ill the body of Henry 1\ was at 
last solemnly interred beside those of his father and grandfather in the 
cathedral he had so richly endowed at Spires. 

The story of this long reign of fifty years reads like a tragedy on 
the Greek model. Mainly owing to conditions for which he was not 
responsible, Ilenrv was forced to struggle, in defence of his rights, jigainst 
adds that were too great for him, and finally to fall a victim to the 
treachery of his sore The mismanagement of the imperial government 
during bis minority hod given the opportunity for particularism in 
Germany and for the Papacy in Italy to obtain a position from which 
he could not dislodge thorn. As far a* Germany was concerned, he might 
have been successful, and ho did at any rate acquire an Important ally 
for the monarchy in the lowns, especially in the Rhine district. How 
important it was is seen in 1078-4, when the example set by Worms 
turned the tide that was flowing so strongly' against him; and, more 
notably still, in the resistance lie was able to make to his son in the last 
year of bis life. But the reason that prevented his making full use of tins 
alliance prevented also his success in Germany. The fatal policy of Otto I 
had placed the monarchy in a position from which it could not extricate 
itself. Essentially it had to lean on ecclesiastical support, and from this 
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Causes of Ms failure 


two results followed. In the first place, ft* the important tow tin were 
under episcopal authority, ft direct alliance with them took place only 
when the bishop wa* hostile to the king. Secondly, the sucee^of Otto I's 
policy, in Germany its in Italy, depended now on the Papacy being mh* 
servient, or at lea*st obedient, to imperial authority. The Papacy re- 
generated by Henry HI, especially with the opportunities it had had 
during Henry IVs minority, could not acquiesce in its own dependence 
or 111 the subordination of ecdesiaatical appotatntenbi to lay control A 
Contest between nneerdotium and imfftrium was inevitable, and, m we can 
see + it could only have one end Certainly it was the Papacy that caused 
the failure of Henry IV, He was unfortunate in being faced ut the 
beginning by one of the greatest of all the Popes* and yet lie was able 
to defeat him; but he could not defeat the Papacy. It m the long 
schism that partly prompted the revolt of Henry V, and il was the desire 
to end it that won him the support of mo>t of Germany. Papa) excom¬ 
munication was the weapon that brought Henry IV to his tragic end, 
and avenged the death in exile of Gregory VII. And, apart from thin, 
it was owing to the Papacy that his reign in Germany had Ijccii unsuc¬ 
cessful. He made peace with his enemies* but on their conditions; and 
the task that he had set out energetically to achieve—the vindication 
of imperial authority—he had definitely failed to accomplish, 

With the pns&iitg of the old king, many others of the leading actors 
disappear from the scene. Especially in Saxony, old houses were becoming 
extinct, and new families were nixing to hike their place in German 
history, The Hillings* the Counts of Nordh-eim, the Ekherts of Brunswick, 
had each in turn played the leading part against the king; and now the 
male lino had failed in all these families, and the inheritance fmd fallen 
to women. In 1090 by the death of Ekbert II the mule line of the 
Brunswick house became extinct; his sister Gertrude wm left as bein>s, 
and she married (a* her second husband) Henry the Fat, the drier son of 
Otto of Nordhdm. He was murdered in 1101, his brother Conrad suffered 
the same fate in 1103, and the elder daughter of Henry and Gertrude, 
Rulicnm, became eventually heiress to both these houses 1 . Lothnr, Count 
of Hupp] in burg, by his marriage with Hichensta in 1100, rose from an 
insignificant position to become the most powerful noble in Saxony. In 
3106 died Duke Magnus, the last of the Bilking^. His duchy was given 
by Henry \ io Lothar, his family possessions were divided between his 
Lwu daughters: the eastern portion went to the younger, Eiliea* who 
married Count Otto of Balletuftidt and bet nine the mother of Albert the 
Bear, the Saxon rival of the Wolfs; the western portion to the elder, 
Wu If hi Id, who married Henry the Black, son of Duke Wdf of Bavaria, 

1 Gertrude hwl keen named first to Count Dietrich of Kiiilruhnrg; on th* death 
of Henry the Fat momed Henry of Eilenbnig, Mnigmw of Melreii nnd the 
Kasl Murk. ffe died in ll^aml bia pc»-tI illxiiuijk son Ikurj? died childly in 112#. 
Gertrude kereelfdied in II IJ. 
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The character of Henry V 


Thus were bid the foundations of the Welf power in Saxony; the struc¬ 
ture was to be completed when the son of Henry and Wtdfluld, Henry 
the Proud, married Gertrude, daughter and heiress of Luthar and 
Hichcnza; for the house of Supplinburg also failed in the male line* 
Duke Welf of Bavaria himself died on crusade in 1101, and his duchy, 
now hereditary, passed to Welf V, Countess Matildas husband, and un 
his death in 11 SO to bin brother Henry the Black. Finally, in 1105, Duke 
Frederick uf Swabia died and wo* succeeded by his son Frederick II; while 
Ids widow Agio*, daughter of Henry IV, married in 1106 Liutpnld III, 
Margrave of Austria, and bd became the ancestress of Btibeiibcrgers as 
well as Hohenstaufen 1 , 

Henry V, lx>m in 1081,had been elected king in 1098; so that, young 
m he still was, he had already lieen a^toriolcd in the government for 
eight yearn. He will at way’s, apart from the Concordat of Worms, be 
remembered primarily for his treatment uf his father and, five years later, 
of the Pope; in both these episodes he shewed himself brutal and un¬ 
scrupulous, Perhaps to modem mi nils the studied treachery anti hypocrisy 
of 1105-fi will appear more repulsive tliun the direct and hei concealed 
violence of 1111; his contemporaries, however, viewed the two incidents 
quite differently, regarding rather the nature of the victim tlian the 
fpinlifv of the crime. His action in deposing his excommunicated father 
met with fairly general approval; while the horror inspired by hk treat¬ 
ment of the Pope did considerable damage to hk prestige. He was not 
capable, like his father* of inspiring devotion, but he could inspi re respect. 
For he was forceful, energetic, resourceful, and he did for sonic time 
manage to dominate Lite German nobles r With more prudence too than 
bin father he conserved imperial resources, and, except in Italy in 11.16 
when policy demanded it, he wjls very sparing of grants from the royal 
domain, even to bishop. Of diplomatic cunning he frequently ga ve proof, 
especially in the circumstances of his revolt and in his negotiations with 
Paschal II. In particular lie had a strong sense of the importance of in- 
fl uenciug opin io n, 'lliere w.'v* no t hi rig tin Usual i n t lie manifestoes h e issued 
in jus t ill cut ion of his net ions on important occasions, but he went farther 
than this. He prepared the way. The publication of the anonymous 
TVwiofMJ de invest'd tin i cpisatfwrum in 1109 preluded Eus embassy to 
Paschal H by expounding to all the righteousness of the imperial claims. 
And lie went beyond manifestoes. When he started on hia journey to 
Rome in 1110, he took with him David, afterwards Bishop of Bangor, 
f vi the official historian of the expedition, David's narrative has unfur* 
tnnatelj not come dow n to us, but it was made use of by others* especially 

] She hail in Jill 2;} children. By her first marriage became mother <?f KUig 
Conrad III and grandmother «f Frederick Ikrbarnesa; by her second marriage pHc 
W nrnc mother of Henry Ihe first Duke of Anuria, and of the hittodiLii 

Bishop Otto of Freeing. 
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by the chronicler Ekkehard. It was amiredly propaganda, not history; 
but it was an ingenious and novel way of ensuring an authoritative 
description of events calculated to impress contemporary opinion. 

To prevent the further decline of imperial authority, he had allied 
himself with the two powers responsible For that decline. His real policy 
was in no whit different from that of his father* no that he was playing 
a hazardous game; and it is doubtful whether, even from his own purely 
selfish standpoint, he had taken the wisest course. To obtain the 
Resistance of the Pope, he had recognised the over-riding authority of the 
sacerdoiitm ; he had jus tilled his revolt against his father on the ground 
of the unfitness of an excommunicated man to be king, and had used the 
papal power of absolution to condone his perjury* To obtain the co¬ 
operation of the nobles, he had to abandon for a time the support of the 
tow ns and the reliance on the mmi&teriaks which had been so valuable to 
his father. The nobles were, as usual, anxious to make their fiefs and 
offices hereditary, to obtain the recognition of independent powers, and 
to prevent the establishment of an over-riding royal justice. This they 
expected to ensure by the |uu r ti riparian in the government that Henry 
had promised, and in this he humoured them for the time* Their names 
appear as witnesses to royal charter*; all acts of government, even the 
nomination of bishops, are done comffio principunt* For their support was 
still nccessaiy to him, and lie skilfully made use of it to oppose a united 
Germany to the claims of his other ally, the Pope. He had allowed the 
legates to siL in judgment on his father, and to wreak their vengeance to 
the fid!; he had shewn himself zealous in deposing schismatic bishops at 
their dictation. Ail this was to his interest; but, ids father dead, he was 
not long in throwing off the mask. It was essential that the bishops 
should he loyal subjects, and so he W'0$ careful to control elections; and, 
worst of nil to the mind of PaA-hal II 1 , he refused to discontinue Use 
practice of lay investiture. In this, and against all claims uf the Pope to 
interfere in the affairs of Germany* he had the nobles, lay and ecclesias¬ 
tical, almost to a man enthusiastically on his side. 

For the first five yearn uf tils reign the issue with the Pope was the 
leading question. Apart from Count Rotjert of Flanders, against whom 
Henry imd to lead an expedition in HOT, there was no serious disturbance 
in Germany. In 1108 !) he was principally occupied on the extern 
frontiers, where he successfully asserted himself in Bohemia hut failed 
signally in his attempt to intervene in Hungary and Poland. All fhi> tune 
negotiations with the Pope had been in progress, without any satisfactory 
result, and at last m 1110 Henry decided to go to Rome to effect ft 
settlement in person and to obtain the imperial crown. At the diet at 
RatLslKin at which he announced hi* intention* the n obits unanimously 

1 It Eh pcrlmp? rciyij^bblt that [Milt in 110S* wlicn he hail thp chnice, did not 
take lha Op^rt Unity to obtain asSiitmccs from Henry V Oil invMtiture nr flli any 
other point. 
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pledged tlifinalves of their free will to accompany him. The summons 
to the expedition was universally obeyed, and it was at the head of an 
imposing army that he entered Italy in August The nbseiii'c of incident 
ill Germany in these years, and the ready response to the summons, shew 
the unity of the country both under ( he king and against the Pope. The 
events of 1110-11 established his authority in Italy and over the I’ojie ns 
well. lie wrung from the Hope the concession of investiture and received 
from him the imperial crown. Countess Matilda shewed herself writ 
disposed; the Normans in South Italy were overawed by the sj va of his 
army. At the end of 1111 his (tower in both kingdoms was at its height. 

But it rested on insecure foundations. He had dominated the Pope by 
violence, and had extracted from him a concession which provoked the un¬ 
yielding hostility of the Church party. Already in 1112 Paschal ret meted 
his concession, and in Burgundy in the same year Archbishop Guv of 
V ieunc declared investiture to be a heresy and anathematised the Emperor, 
undeterred by the efforts of Henry to rouse the nobles and bishops of 
Burgundy against him; while Archbishop Conrad of Salzburg, who had 
always Opposed Henry’s ecclesiastical policy, abandoned bn see and took 
refuge with Countess Matilda. Moreover, Henry's government of Germany 
was only government by consent; it depended on the good-will of the 
princes. Some of the bishops were alienated by his treatment of Paschal H ; 
the lay nobles, who had concurred in his ecclesiastical policy, were justly 
apprehensive of the independence and high-handedness of his Actions 
in 1111, 

He was determined to free himself frnin their tutelage,now that they 
had served his purpose. So he returned to the policy of his father of 
relying on minhtcrinl™ and lesser nobles, w hose shore in the governiiient, 
dependent as they were on his favour, would be effective in Jus interests 
and not in their own. Above ali, he concentrated on the royal domain, 
and was so sparing in his grants that he gave the appearance of miser- 
lines*. He had not followed the common practice of making himself 
popular by large donations on his accession. He bountifully rewarded 
faithful service,but that was nil. Such grants ns he made to ccdtsiagtiral 
foundations were usually of little importance and for purely religious 
purposes. The bishops fared (Specially bully under his regime, but, with 
the working of the leaven of reform and the increasing authority of the 
Papacy, they were becoming less reliable as agents of monarchical*govern 
ment. To him, as to his fattier, the building of castles was a necessary step 
to protect the royal estates from the continual encroachment* of the nobles. 
They too had adopted the same method of protecting their own domains, 
and against this usurpation of hi* prerogative he used his best endeavours’ 
on the whole not unsuccessfully. It was, however, one of the causes c r 
friction between him and his two chief enemies—Duke Lothar of Saxony 
and Archbishop Adalbert of Mayencc. Like Ins father again, the rich 
domain in Saxony at lirst attracted his main attention; it was there that 
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he mt iiiiffledifttelv lifter the successful inaugural ion of his revolt in 
liitmrtai in 1105. lhit After Im defeat in 1115 Saxony had to be abandoned. 
He then turned to a new quarter, to the south-west, where lay Lite rich 
lands of the middle and tipper Rhine* We find him engaged in exchanges, 
revocations of previous grants, even can locations, which all point to the 
policy of creating in this new region a centralised nod compact domain* 
Finally^ he attempted to revive the alliance with the towns* Especially 
to Spires in 1111 and to Worms in 1114 he gave important charters 1 , 
which raised the status and independence of the citizens by removing the 
most vexatious of the seignorial powers over their persons find property* 
He could not, however, count on their loyalty. Worms revolted more 
tlian once, Maycnce wm won over by privileges from its archbishop, 
Cologne was sometimes for and sometimes against him. He was unable 
to win their confidence fully or to inspire the devotion that had been so 
serviceable to his father. 

In all this he was engaged in building up his resources f and in 
attempting to establish a basis for the royal authority which would make 
it independent of princely support. But he was by no means content 
merely to shake off their control* He was determined to enforce the 
recognition of his sovereign rights, and opposition only enraged him and 
revealed the Arbitrary tendency of his ideas, In January 1112, at Merse¬ 
burg, lie intervened as supreme judge to prohibit the unjust imprisonment 
of i 'omit Frederick of Stode by Duke Lot bar of Saxony and Margrave 
Rudolf of the North Mark. When they refused obedience to his judg¬ 
ment, they were deprived of their dignities, which were only restored 
after they had made submission and released Frederick, Two other 
Saxon counts were punished with close confinement for a breach of the 
peace. In July, at Maycnce, lie exercised another sovereign right in 
sequestrating the liefe of Count Udalric of Weimar who had died with- 
out heirs; he idsu, it seems, with the consent of a diet, added the 
j l II i. h L t< l L territory to the royal domain. Siegfried* Con lit-Palatine of Lhe 
Rhine, claimed to succeed m next-of-kin to Uilalric; and, In his disap- 
point me tit, he started a conspiracy among the &ixoti and Thuringian 
nobles, which waa joined by Lothor mid Margrave Rudolf, and eventually 
the whole of Saxony was ablaze with revolt. Finally, us Henry was pre¬ 
paring an expedition to Saxony, came the breach with his former 
chancel I or, now the great eat ecclesiastic in the land. Archbishop Adalbert 
of May cnee a , 

3 F. Urknindm aro* wtiirftixzhcn fierliiij 1001, pp. 

14 sq^. 

3 Th# province of covered nearly half the l* ormau kingdom, ft included 

14 (or, if Uambi-r^ is taken into account* 13) sttffrtgkn bfohopHcs and extended is 
far lli southern Saxony and itubcrmry* nml Esuuthwajrds to Chur at the Italian Frontier* 
Hie orchlihhop hud prucedniicfe over all nobles, lay anil EccWiaHtical, and ha the 
tendinis official pEiyd tine principal prt at royal elect ions. p riie puten Liulitie* of tb.ii 
exalted office had been obscured by the mediocrity of Lhe three previous orchbislicipd 
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Adalbert* son of CountSigehanl of Saarbruckgri} owed hi* rise to fume 
almost entirely to the favour of Henry V, By him he had been Appointed 
chancellor in 1106, before the death of Homy IV T and had received 
lavish preferment and grants from his master. On Archbishop Ruthards 
death in 1100* Adalbert was Dominated as his successor by the king, who, 
perhaps because he did not wish to be deprived uf Adalbert's assistance 
on hi* important expedition to Italy t deferred investiture; the see 
rvmmned vacant for two years, during which Henry t by virtue of Iris 
rights of regatta* doubtless enjoyed its revenues. On his return to 
Germany in 111], he immediately Invested Adalbert, who thereupon 
entered into possession of the temporalities of the archbishop, though not 
yet consecrate!. At once a change was manifest* As chancellor he had 
been Ail ardent imperialist, the right-hand man of the king* who recognised 
his services and rewarded them with his confidence and with material 
benefib. He was probably the chosen instrument of Henry's policy 
of eiuar tripat ion from the control of the nobles. But as archbishop his 
interests diverged, his am hi ti on ltd him to independence, and the cause 
of the princes became his, He took ti strong Church line, and professed 
aii nitm-papalist standpoint, though it was he who had been chiefly con¬ 
cerned hi all the leading events of 1111; If was interest and not principle 
that influenced his change of view. Personal ambition ™ the mark of 
hi^ career, His great aim was to establish an independent principality. 
At first he planned this in the Rhine district, and, as this brought him 
into contact with the royal domain, ho was soon in conflict with the king. 
Thwarted in this endeavour, he later turned his attention with more 
success to the eastern possessions of his see, in Hesse* Thuringia, and 
Saxony ■. 

In November HIS the breach took place which definitely ranged 
Adalbert on tlie side of the king's enemies. It was only a year after his 
investiture, hut Adalbert had already had time to realise his new 
environment md to adopt bis new outlook. It is probable that a leading 
cause of friction was the kings exercise of the rights of regttiin during the 
two year* 1 vacancy \ The final cause seems to have been a quarrel over 
two castles in the palatinate, which Adalbert refused to abandon. At 
rmy rate the breach was complete, and the kings indignation, which 
found expression m a violent manifesto*, was unbounded. He* like 

in this period—SiagfrW^’Werner, and RnthinL Adalbert seized upon them uf out* 
aud (build cd (he greatness of h» successors. 

Lf, K. II, Schmitt, Erz&itrfmf Adaiftert ] tor) Jfuiii: ah T ret ifoeuilfrtr?L 
{Ar/,nMl but druttihm Itrvhii- vmi V«Tfa**tmgs S rjeh[chte, Xa ij), Kertin, 1U20 

3 Meyer you Knoanii, JcMtfeftrr tttinrichx IV and t\ Vo), vr. p. 2&1. DoubU^s 
Henry IV luul e.trrimd the ^ime ri#ht* during the exile* of Siegfried and KiUtur.j 
ami it i. [iroltublc that there had (Ouiltcl serious eu broach menu, DD the temporal iliei 
of the Kc. r which Adalbert was attempting to re caver. 1 
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Henry II of England afterwards raised his faithful chancellor to be iLe 
leading archbishop of Ids kingdom, expecting to gain a powerful supporter, 
and found in him hia most dangerous opponent. Adalbert set olf to join 
his now associates in Saxony; the king was inarching thither at the same 
time, and their ways converged. The quarrel broke out afresh. Adalbert 
firmly refused to yield what he held; he was taken prisoner and exposed 
to severe privations. This arbitrary act^ in which the judgment of the 
princes played no part, increased the alar in and -suspicion which had 
already caused revolt to break out in Saxony. 

The first revolt against Henry V was ill-organised, and was effectively 
suppressed In 1113. The royal runny under Count Hoier of Mansfeld won 
a decisive victory at VVarmstadt near Quedlinburg. Siegfried died of 
wounds, and the palatinate of the Rhine whs conferred on Henry's Faith¬ 
ful supporter, Count Godfrey of Calw. Count Wipneeht of Groitsdi was 
taken prisoner and condemned to death; the sentence wok coin muted to 
three years' imprisonment, hut his possessions were confiscated and his 
two soils rendered homeless. Of the other leaders. Count Louis of 
Thuringia and Bishop Hein hard of Hfdborstadt made submission and 
received the royal pardon, Henry triumphant, and looped that 
Adalbert would have learnt from their failure and his nwn sufferings the 
folly of resistance; Hie archbishop was brought before the king at 
Worms, but he refused to yield and was taken back to his prison. The 
next year, on 7 January 1114* the Emperor celebrated Mn victory bv his 
marriage at Mayence with Matilda, the eleven-vear-old slaughter of 
Henry I of England. To May cure came Duke Lot bar to make humble 
submission and to be restored to favour. But the concord was immediately 
broken by Henry's sudden and arbitrary imprisonment of Count I amis 
of Thuringia, This further breach of the custom* bv which the nobles 
claimed to lie condemned only by the sentence of their peers, roused 
wide-spread resentment, and in other quarters besides Saxony. To 
Henryk arbitrary treatment of the archbishop and the count may be 
ascribed the disastm that immediately followed. 

They started in an unexpected quarter, Henry bad just commenced 
a punitive expedition against the Frisians in May, when the town of 
Cologne suddenly revolted It was not left alone tu fare the wrath of the 
Emperor. Not only the Archbishop, Frederick, but also the leading 
nobles of Lorraine, the lower Rhine, and Westphalia joined in the 
insurrection, Henry failed before Cologne, and on 1 October was 
decisively defeated at Andernuch in Westphalia, The news of his defeat 
ga\ e the necessary eitctiuragciaent to the disaffected nobles in East Saxony 
and Thuringia. Thk time the revolt was better organised, with Duke 
Lot ha r at the head, and all the other nobles, lav and ecclesiastical, 
participating. The two armies met at Welfesholze on 11 February 1115, 
and again Henry suffered u severe defeat. Utterly discomfited* lie was 
forced to abandon Saxony and retire to Mayen ce, where he negotiated for 

rat* in. 
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peats- but Luthar refused his terms. And meanwhile the Saxons revived 
their old alliance with the Church party, which was able to take advantage 
of Hennas defeat to raise its head in Germany once more. First the 
CardEiuil-bishop Cmio pronounced excommunication on I leury at Cologne 
anrl in Saxony; then the Cardinal-priest Theodoric, who had lieen sent as 
ppai legate to Hungary, tame by invitation to a diet at Collar, and re¬ 
peated the same sentence. In the north and north-west Henry was practi¬ 
cally friendless. But he was not reduced to the humiliation of 1 1 is father in 
1076 and 1076. The southern nobles did not join in the revolt: and, 
1 hough only his nephew Duke Frederick of Swabia was actively on his 
fcide-s the other leading princes at any rate remained neutrah They did 
not make use of his weakness to acquire a share in the govern men t + 

A t this moment the death of Countess Matilda of Tuscany (S24 July) 
made it imperative for Henry to proceed to Italy to make good his claim 
to her inheritance. It woe all the more necessary to procure peace in 
Germnuy* A diet for this purpose was summoned to meet at Mnyenrc 
cm 1 November. Henry waited there in vain; bin enemies refused to 
appear, and only a few bishops obeyed the summona. Taking advantage 
of his weakness* the people of Maymce suddenly assailed him in force and 
com pc [left him to release their archbishop, giving securities for his good 
behaviour; and at Spire* in December Adalbert was reconciled with the 
Emperor, taking an oath of fealty and giving his nephews n> hostages. 
Hu; hardships suffered during his three years' imprisonment had not 
daunted the spirit of the archbishop. Neither his oath nor the safety of 
his nephews deterred him from his purpose yf active hosthitv. He went 
at once to Cologne, where the bishops under A ret) bishop Frederick, the 
nobles under Duke Lothzir, were awaiting the arrival of the Cardinal- 
legate Theodoric to complete the plana of the new alliance. The legate 
died on the journey, mid Adalbert soon dominated the proceedings. Find 
of all he was comecrated archbishop by Bishop Otto of Bamberg; for, 
though he hud been invested four years previously, he had not yet 
received consecration* Then, in conjunction with Archbishop Frederick 
of Cologne, he held a synod at which the ban of the Church was 
pronounced against the Emperor. Henry sent Bishop Erlung of Wuiz- 
burg to negotiate on hi* behalf, but Erlung himself was won over, ami 
on 1 uh return refrained from communion with the Emperor. In revenge 
Henry deprived him of the *eud-ducul position licld by the Bishops of 
Wiirzburg in Eastern Franconia, and conferred the judicial authority 
there, with the mnk of duke* on hi* nephew Conrad, brother of Duke 
Frederick of Swabia 1 * 

In spite of the dangerous situation in Germany, Henry embarked on 
his second expedition to Italy in Lent 1116 and was absent for two years. 
In the acquisition of Matilda's allodial territories, as well as the disposition 

1 ThiM iudicinriQ potexia* vu, hdwwwj restored to ihc fakliop hi 11 BO. Conrad 
peenn to have returned the dtical title. 
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of the Hef$ she had held from the Empire, he obtained considerable ad- 
vantages. He was able naturally to increase the royal domain, to acquire 
n new source of revenue, and also to gain adherenta among the towns by 
generous grants of charters. Hisfurther attempt to crush papal resistance 
and to establish an anti-Pope was, as usual, a failure. Ills absence made 
little difference to Germany, The north was hopeless from his point of 
view* and the southern nobles remained quiet. The govern meat of 
Germany was entrusted by him to Duke Frederick of Swabia and Godfrey, 
Count-Palatine of the Rhine, They performed faithfully and with no 
small success the task entrusted to them. The position rather improved 
than otherwise; the area of disturbance was at buy rate diiihnEtdied. The 
centre and mainspring uf tevalt was Archbishop Adalbert; his settled 
determination was to injure the royal power bv every means at his dis¬ 
posal, to win over or to ruin all Henry's supporters. Without him the 
desire for peace might have prevailed, but he kept alive the civil war* 
We read of cunt hind fighting, though always on a small wale, of siege* 
and counter-sieges, of attempts at negotiation that came to nothing, and 
of a general disregard for law and older which gave to the robber and the 
brigand an undreamt-of security. 

At last, however, events in Italy affected the German situation and 
neeossStated the Emperor's, return, The definite revival of the schism 
between Empire and Papacy with the excommunication of Henry V by 
Pope Gclnsius II in April 1118, and the activity of the Cardinal-bishop 
Cuno as papal legate,gave renewed vigour to the Church party in Germany. 
Adalbert ensured the fidelity of Mayence bv an important grant of 
privileges, ami the Bishops of Worms mid Spim (the latter bis own 
brother) now joined him. The episcopate as a whole was no longer sub¬ 
servient to the Em perm-, whose control of elections had been considerably 
weakened; while Adalbert, tin the other hand* by his appointment this 
year as papal legate, gained Increased authority over it. The arUi- 
imperialists, lay ami ccdesitisrica], now revived tiie plan of 107G of a diet, 
to he held at \\ urzburg, to which the Empem-r was to be summoned to 
answer the duirges against him. Henry returned from Italy in August, 
just in time to prevent this, and his appearance in Lorraine speedily 
restored the balance in his favour. The situation did not permit of his 
acting with the masterfulness that had given so much offence tw>fore, but 
his diplomatic skill was able to make use of the strong desire for peace. 
He gave earnest of his own intentions when he opened negotiations with 
the new Pope, Calixtus II, in 1119; he could hardly be blamed for their 
failure, and he was little affected by the renewal of excommunication. In 
Lower Lorraine his position decidedly improved, especially when the tow n 
of Cologne declared for him and expelled its arch bishop. Frederick made 
*da way to Saxony, but even that duchy w r as no longer a sure refuge Jbr 
the Emperor's enemies. For Henry himself was at GoaLar in January 1 liiD* 
able to visit his Saxon domain for the tirst time since hia defeat in 1115; 

fl. Kim. a. Vol_ v, CH. Ell. II 
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and a minder of Saxon nobles, including Duke Lolltay, were with him at 
court The bishops, obedient to the papal sentence, held aloof, but the 
lav nobles were anxious above all lor peace, though n peace of their own 
making. Henrv wisely took no steps to revenge himself for the tx communi¬ 
cation, and, by withholding support from the anti-Pope, facihtivted the 
re-opening of negotiations* Adalbert alone wo* stubborn against recon¬ 
ciliation, but hk very obstinacy caused the German princes to lake action. 
When in June 11^21 he marched w ith an Army from Saxony lo the relief 
of Mwvence* which was threatened by the Emperor, they intervened de¬ 
cisively fur peace* and a diet, was summoned tu meet at Wurzburg, 

The diet met on £9 SeptemlicF, and an armistice was arranged w hich, 
brides re-establishing oilier in Germany, created the necessary conditions 
precedent to a settlement of the issue lie tween Pope and Emperor* Henry 
was tn recognise the Pope* and meanwhile king* churches, and individuals 
were to he in undisturbed possesion of their rights anti lands; bishops 
who had bivn canonically elected and consecrated were to lue left in peaee- 
fid occupation of their and the Bishop^ of Worm* and Spires were 
to be reinstated, though the town of Worms was to remain in royal 
hands: prisoners and hostages were to he mutually restored* ITie prince* 
then bound themselves to use their mediation between Emperor and Pope 
to bring about a settlement on the question of investiture which would 
not impdr the honour of the kingdom, and on the other hand to act in 
concert against any attempt of the king to avenge himself on any of hi^ 
enemies. The Bavarian nobles, whu were not present at Wurzburg, gav^ 
their absent to these conditions on ] November. The princes bad thus 
taken affaire into their own hands, and by their unanimity bad restored 
peace and order to the kingdom. In tills they rendered it a great service, 
and probably the same result could have been achieved in no other way. 
But it wav a restoration of their control of the government, and wan a 
measure uf the weakness of the toy a] authority. The king hod no alter¬ 
native but to acquiesce; and indeed he welcomed their intervention oh a 
means of extricating himself from the impasse in his relations with the 
Pope*. Ati embassy was sent at the beginning of 1 V22 to Horae* where it 
was well received by Calixtus, and three card hud-legates with full powers 
were dispatched to Germany 1 , Archbishop Adalbert alone* in spite of a 
letter from the Pope expressing hi* earnest desire for peace, did his best 
to prevent a reconciliation* and made w hat me lie could of the disputed 
election at Wur/burg which followed on the death of Bidiop Erlung. 
But the papal legates resisted his attempts to promote discord, and by 
their tactful management of the difficult preliminaries were able to get 
general consent to the holding of a council. This w as summoned bv them 
to meet at Mayence on 8 September. The place of meeting was, however, 
naturally distasteful to Henry, and, m a concession to him, the Council 
eventually took place at Worms on 5J8 September 112il. 

1 Of these lenten, two became Pop**—Honoring II md Innocent U. 
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The Concordat of Worms wm & Lreaty for peace between the two 
great powers, the spiritual and the temporal heads of Western Chris tendmm 
A s such it gave public recognition to the position the Papacy hod 
acquired in the course of the struggle. It gave recognition too to another 
fiiit—the distinction between the spiritual and the temporal functions of 
the episcopate. Over the bishops in Italy nnrl Burgundy royal control 
was appreciably diminished; in Germany it was in effect retained The 
king abandoned investiture with ring and staff, but he could now claim 
papal sanction fnr 111 * control of elections, and the grant of the regalia 
was recognised sis implying the performance of duties to the king —tpuie 
r.r his iurv debet —in returiL On 11 November a diet was held at Bamberg, 
composed mainly of the princes who were not present at Worms, They 
unanimously ratified the Concordat, which thereby became n constitution 
of the kingdom. The relations of the king with the bishops and abbots 
of Germany were thus put on ji legal basis, and the election of tldaJric as 
A Idiot of L'ulda gave an iimm-dinte occasion tn put t he new practice into 
effect, Even Adalbert had been lonatroiaed to subscribe at Worms, but 
lie immediately wrote to tin Pope attempting to prejudice; him against 
tile E in pern r. He was quite unsuoa^-ful, however* He saw his old 
anomies welcoming the Concordat ait Bombing; and finally the ratifies 
tion of the Church was given at the Lnteran Council in March 1 to 
which the Pope, in anticipation of the greatness of the event, hod issued 
a general sum in on* in June of the preceding year, and which ranks its 
the First Ecumenical Council to be held in the West. The concord be¬ 
tween Empire and Papacy was not to be broken again in Adalberts 
lifetime. 

Peace without mastery was the conclusion of Henry's struggle with 
Hie Pope. In Germany he achieved neither peace nor mastery. The 
cuurte of time had produced ft great change in the relation of the nobles, 
originally royal officials, with the king 1 , llic counts had in inanf cases 
ceased to hold directly from the king* and os a result of marriages, 
divisions of the mheritaju*, and the like, their possession* often bore 
little relation to their titles. Above oil the duke*, whose power and in¬ 
dependence the firet two SaliAn kings had successfully combated, hud 
during the long civil wars and the Church schism recovered much of their 
old authority. In Bavaria the Wdfs were creating an almost independent 
state: a hereditary duchy with the subordinate nobles—margraves and 
even the enunt-pdatine us well as ordinary counts — in a vassal relation¬ 
ship to the duke. There wm no hostility to Henry V who did not in- 
terfere, but Bavaria seems to hold itself aiooFand to act as a separate 
unit; at the Diet of Wurzburg in 1131 Bavaria was not represented but 
gave its assent later. The Ilohen-staufen were working to the same end 
in Swabia. Iiut the influence of the Dukes of Ziihringen prevented them 
from achieving complete mastery, and their participation in the govem- 
1 Cf. Glesebreclit, op r rit. VoL ui t pp_ 000 s^q. 
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ment of the kingdom was more important to them than a policy of 
isolation. But both Duke Frederick and his brother Conrad were 
actively employed in increasing the Hobcnstaufeii domains, and. in pro¬ 
tecting their acquisitions by castles 1 . This was likely soon to conflict 
with the similar polity of the Emperor in the neighbouring districts, and 
perhaps it is for this reason that signs of friction between Henry and his 
nephew s began to appear towards the end of his reign. No such policy 
was possible in Lorraine, where the division into two duchies, the weak¬ 
ness of the dukes, and the strength of the other nobles, lay and ecck- 
siosticaL bail destroyed all cohesion; in this region and in Franconia it 
was more possible for royal authority to recover ground. 

But the most important centre of particularism had always been 
Saxony* and it became increasingly so under Duke Lot bar* The son of ti 
petty count, be had acquired the allodial territories, and the consequent 
prestige, of the two most powerful antagonists of Henry IV—Otto of 
Nordhcim and Ekbert of Brunswick. He held a position greatly superior 
to that of his predecessor the Ed lungs, and by his victory in 1115 
became the acknowledged leader of the Snxons. His intention evidently 
was to unite Saxony under his rule and to exclude the royal authority. 
The Saxon nobles were by no means prepared to submit to the find part 
of this programme, hut Lothar vigorously encountered opposition and 
usually with success; his activity extended to expeditions against the 
Wends, and by these aggressive measures he protected the north-eastern 
frontiers. Ills policy of isolation was indicated bv his abstention from the 
Diet of Wurzburg and the Concordat of Worms. He departed from it 
to some extent iu 1123 when he supported, rather hnlLlicartedlv, hi* step 
sister Gertrude of Holland, who was allied with Bishop Godebald of 
Utrecht against the Emperor. But lie was quite determined to resist 
royal interference within his duchy. On the death in 1153 of Henry, 
Margrave of Meissen and the East Mark and step-brother to Lot liars 
wife, the Emperor appointed Herman II of Winrenburg to Mensen and 
Wipreeht of Groitsch {a former rebel, now tamed to loyalty by imprison¬ 
ment) to the East Marie. Lothar treated these appointments as being 
in his own gift, and gave Meissen to Conrad of Welti n and the East 
Mark to Albert the Bear, son of Count Otto of Bnilenstadt and grandson 
of Duke Magnus. Henry V summoned Duke Vladislav of Bohemia to 
support his candidates, but Lothar successfully resisted him and trnide 
effective his claim to usurp a sovereign right in 1184 Henry, victorious 
over Gertrude and Godebald, assembled a diet at Bamberg before which 
Lothar was summoned to appear. He did not obey the summons, but 
the expedition decreed against Mm Wft« deferred owing to Henryk'pre¬ 
occupations in the west Lothar remained defiant, and no further action 
was taken against him. 


1 Frederick wa5 fnmnius m a builder of tallies; e£ 
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Unsuccessful in the internal struggle* the king could not restore 
imperial authority in the eastern states once subject to the Empire. In 
the peacefill years at the beginning of his reign he had made a determined 
effort. In Bohemia his suzerainty was recognised, and his decision was 
effective in favour of Svatopluk who expelled his cousin Duke Borivoi in 
1107* and on Svatopluk's murder in 1109 in favour of Vladislav* Bofivoi's 
son; from both he obtained the payment of tribute. But, like his father, 
he had to be content with Bohemian allegiance. His intervention in 
Hungary (1108) and in Poland (1109) ended in hopeless failure. 
Immediately afterwards his attention was diverted to his Italian expedi¬ 
tion* and he had no opportunity, even if lie hud the inclination, to 
intervene again. But, in the north-east* German influence began to 
spread by another agency. The great missionary work of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg in Pomerania started at the end of Henry V*s reign; idols and 
temples were overthrown, and eight churches built. This w as a revival of 
the old method of penetration by missionaries* and though Otto's work 
was done by the invitation and under the protection of Duke Boleslav HI 
of Poland* who wished to Christianise where he had conquered, it was 
German influence that permeated the country; the new churches ware 
closely attached to Bamberg, and the first bishop in Pomerania was Otto's 
friend and helper, Adalbert. This was to be the beginning of a new 
wave of German penetration among the Slavs, 

Henry V, indeed, hod no part in this. In the last year «f bis life be 
was turning Ids attention to a novel foreign policy. He had come into 
close touch* owing to his marriage, with the English king, and be was 
induced by Henry I to enter into an alliance against King Loeiis VI of 
France, from which he hoped perhaps to recoup Id nisei f by conquest for 
bis lotti of authority in his own kingdom. But the expedition was 
unpopular in Germany; he could only collect a Hiuall force* and he was 
obliged to retire ignominiouslv before the large army which assembled 
to defend France from Invasion. In 1125 he is said to have conceived 
the plan* also suggested by bis father-in-law, of raising money by a 
general tax on the English model; it would have made him independent 
of the nobles* who strongly resisted the innovation 1 * The only result was 
to add to his unpopularity, which wa* ImTmsed by a severe famine and 
pestilence; though this was the natural result of two hard winters, the 
common people attributed to him the responsibility for their sufferings. 
It was in these circumstances that he fell ill and died in his forty-fourth 
year on 23 May 1135. On his death-bed he made his nephew* Duke 
Frederick of Swabia* his heir and named him as his successor; the royal 
insignia were placed in the castle of Trifels under the charge of the 
Empress Matilda. At Spires the last of the Sal inn house was given royal 
burial beside his three predecessors, but there were few* to mourn the 
ruler who had been able to win the affection of none. Fear he had 
1 Otto of Fnnsmfc, CAranini, Bk, vu, c, 16, 50 fS r p, 332. 
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inspired, and there ware soon stories current that lie was not dead, and a 
pretender even arose in Burgundy el aiming to be Henry V; no Due 
wished him buck, but there was much popular apprehension of his 
return. 

His personality was such ns tu inspire fear but not afreet ion. The one 
was a useful attribute in dealing with the nobles, but without the other 
he could not gain the support necessary to keep them in check, ’Hie 
middle and lower classes in the towns, and the lower classes in the country- 
side as welL, had felt a regard for Henry IV which was not merely due to 
privileges obtained from Inin. Henry V whs never able to win this regard 
despite his privileges, and Lhe revolts of important towns were often a 
serious handicap to hum So the nobles, whom he had used to defeat his 
father and to defeat the Pope, had proved too strong for him in the end. 
Only by their renewed participation in the government was peace restored 
to Germany and the schism in the Church Ita&letL And so particularism 
prevailed, and ducal authority rose again even in Swabia and Bavaria, 
Ijut esjwcially in Saxony, where Ijjtlmr had challenged an undoubtedly 
royal right by his claims to appoint his subordinates. To the end he 
w as defiant, a rebel against royal authority. But the imperial idea was 
’dill strong, and -o too wtw the luivditaiy principle. Ibid Henrv had a 
mjn, he would doubt!ts- have succeeded to the throne with fair chances of 
success, ffiRt Henry died childless was a fact of the first importance in 
ttie history of Germany, and incidentally in I lie history of Mnglarid ms 
we!I. IIis- bitteres* enemy, the A rellbishop of Uaycitce, was still ative, ai id 
it was the A it'll bishop of Mnyence who by prescriptive right hail the lirst 
voice in the election of a king. Skilfully'Adalbert used Ids advantage to 
get possession of the royal insignia and to defeat the candidature of 
nenif* heir, Duke Frederick of Swabia. Led by him, the princes 
triumphantly vindicated the claim they had vainly tried to assert at 
Forehhcim in 1077, and deliberately rejected the next-of-kin. The election 
of Lothar was a step forward towards the eventual victory of the electoral 
over the hereditary principle. 




CHAPTER IV. 

(A) 

THE CONQUEST' OF SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY 
BY THE NORMANS. 

WtttiS the Nonrnna made their appearance at the beginning of the 
eleventh ccnfuiy* South Italy was divided into 11 largo number of 
small states* Sicily was occupied by the Saracens* Apulia and Gxlnbria 
by the Byzantines; Goeta* Naples* and Amalfi wore all three republics; 
Bcnevento, Capua* and Salerno were the capitals of three Lombard 
principalities which were tammled on the north by the Papal State, 

In spite of tlib subdivision caused by the anarchy which had prevailed 
throughout the south of the prnin.suIn during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Byzantine historians imply that South Italy had not changed 
in any particular and that the Greek Emperors still maintained their 
predoiii in Alice. Jt is indeed true that the continual warfare and constant 
rivalries between the principal town* of South Italy often led one of 
the combatants to have recourse to Byzantium; appeals thus made to 
the .sovereign authority of the Emperor no doubt contributed to the 
maintenance in Constantinople of the idea that the imperial sovereignty 
was ^fcill recognised by provinces which aecm in fact to have lietu 
absolutely independent. The Byzantine po^csd oils properly so called 
now consisted only of Apulia, the region of Otranto, and Calabria, and, 
although the Greek Empire gained in neb prestige by the reconqtiesl of 
Italy undertaken by Basil II t yet—even in the territory under iU 
sway—it only exercised n somewhat feeble authority and its power was 
by no means firmly established- 

In spite of the attempt at Hellenist,lion made in the tenth century, 
Byzantium only partially succeeded in its efforts to assimilate the in¬ 
habitants of the territory taken from I he Lombards, Only Calabria and 
the district of Otranto really succumbed to Greek influence. There was 
not the same result in Apulia* where Byzantium encountered a very- 
strong and persistent Lombard influence which could neither be crushed 
nor undermined* It was thus that the lombards retained the use of 
Latin* and obliged the Greek Emperors to allow the nidntemnce of Litin 
bishoprics in many towns, to tolerate the practice of Loiiiliard law, and 
to admit native officials into the local administration, Thttt the Jinks 
which bound South Italy to Constantinople were very weak. Byzantium 
had shewn itself incapable of defending the country and giving security. 

The position arising from the strength of the native element and the 
weakness of the central power favoured the development of autonomy in 
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the cities and led to the establishment of real communes. On the other 
hand, there were many burdens on the inhabitants, and the country was 
crashed under the weight of botes and military levies. Thus the advan¬ 
tages derived by the populations under Byzantine sway from their sub¬ 
mission to the Empire did not stem commensurate with the burdens they 
had to bear, and there arose a general state of discontent, w hich at the 
close of the tenth century found expression in the frequent assassination 
of Byzantine officials and in constant revolts; these were facilitated by the 
organisation of local hands—the conterati. It was easy for Byzantium to 
overcome the first isolated attempts, hut her task became more difficult 
wlien there arose leaders capable of attracting malcontents, organising 
their forces, and directing the struggle with the Greeks in a firm 
resolution to attain the freedom of their country. The first great revolt 
was that of Melo, 

Mcln belonged to the Lombard aristocracy. He was a native „f Burt, 
and exerted considerable influence not only in his birthplace but through¬ 
out Apulia. Openly hostile to the Byzantines whose yoke he wished to 
cast oft', Melo first sought to muse his countrymen in 1009. He wa- 
secretly supported by the Lombard Princes of Capua and Salerno. 'Hiis 
first attempt failed, and the Lombard leader, forced into exile, probably 
l>etook himself to Germany, and besought the Emperor Henry 11 to 
intervene in the affairs of South Italy. By 1016 he was hack in his 
own country. In that year he entered into negotiations with a band of 
Norman pilgrims who had come on pilgrimage to the shrine of St Michael 
on Monte Gargano, and begged for their help in driving out the Greeks. 
'Die Norman knights did not accept the ofibre made to them, hut promised 
Melo that they would encourage their compatriots to join him. 

The Norman knights of Monte Gargano may probably be identified 
with the pilgrims spoken of by the chronicler Ainu? of Monte Cassino. 
According to him, tit a time when Salerno was besieged by the 
Saracens, a baud of Norman knights returning from the Holy'Land 
disembarked there. Scarcely had they landed before they fell on the 
infidels and put them to flight. Amazed at the courage of these 
unexpected allies, Guaimar IV, Prince of Salerno, and the inhabitants of 
the city begged them to remain, but the Normans refused. l n view of 
this refusal Guaiunnr thereupon decided to send back messengers with the 
pilgrims to raise a body of Norman auxiliaries in Normandy"itself. 

If we admit the identity of the pilgrims of Salerno with the pilgrims 
of Monte Gargano, which is almost inevitable, we are Jed to believe 
that the meeting of Melo and the Normans was not accidental hut that 
it was arranged by Guaimar IV, who had already supported the LomWl 
leader in his rebellion. In any case the body of auxiliaries raiswJ in 
Normandy on the return of the Nonuan pilgrims was recruited on belrnlf 
of both Mdo and Gaaimar. 

The Lombard envoys easily succeeded in raising a sufficiently power- 
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ful body of auxiliaries in Normandy* At this period, indeed, Normandy 
was pre-eminently the land of adventurers* The frequent emigrations* 
often referred to t were due not only to a natural tendency of the nice 
hut to the existence of a population too dense for the country, part of 
which was therefore obliged to expatriate itself. Moreover, m a result of 
the violent quarrels and constant struggles between the nobles, there was 
always a certain number of men who were obliged, by crime or misfor¬ 
tune* to leave their country. There was no lack of this element in the 
first band recruited for the Prince of Salerno* The leader who com¬ 
manded it, Gilbert le Tonne!ier (the Cooper, Boater*, Botcricus), had 
incurred the anger of Duke Richard by an assassination, lie was accom¬ 
panied bv four of Iris brother*, Rainulf, Asctettin, Osmond, and Rodolfi 

On their arrival in Italy, the Nonmms divided into tv r o parties, one 
of which joined Mela, while the other entered the service of the Prince 
of Salerno. Mdo was awaiting the coming of his Norman auxiliaries 
before making a fresh attempt to drive out the Byzantines Iti 1017, 
supported by Guniinur IV and by Pandulf (P&ldolf) III, ruler of Capua, 
he attacked Apulia* and soon became master of all the country lietween 
the Forbore and Traisi. In October 1018, however, the Byzantines de¬ 
stroyed the re liel army at Cannae, and the Catap&ti Boiounnes re-estab¬ 
lished imperial authority throughout Apulia. 

While the vanquished Melo sought the support of Henry II and fled 
to Germany T where he eventually died, the Normans who had come to 
Italy entered the service of various nobles* Some remained with Gunkmir 
IV, iit hers were engaged by Prince Paudulf of Bcnevcnto, others by 
Ateuolf, Abbot of Monte Casern®, and the rest by the Counts of Ariano* 
Some of this last party entered the service of the Greeks a little later, 
and were established at Troia by the Catapan Boioatukcs* 

For some years the Norinatib played only a secondary part in Italy, 
content to reap an advantage by turning to their own ends the rivalries 
which sowed discord between the rulers of the Lombard states* After 
the death of Henry II (1024), Fandulf HI, Prince of Capua, who had 
lieen made prisoner by the deceased Emperor, was set free by Ins suc¬ 
cessor Conrad, With the help of the Greeks, Pandulf regained his 
dominions, and soon took advantage of the death of Guaimar IV (1027) 
and the succession of Ids son Guainiar V (still in his minority) to extend 
his dominions at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, Sergius 
IV, Duke of Naples, realising that his state was threatened by Pandulf* 
whom Ainie refers to as the ^Jbrtltmme tu pr rt of the Abruzzi, called to his 
aid the Normans under Rmnulfs command, He took them into his service, 
nnd conceded A versa and its dependencies to their leader (about 1029). 

This was not the lirst occasion on which the Normans Iwd been 
granted territory since their arrival in Italy, but none of the settlements 
thus founded had ever developed. It was Hainulf's personality which 
ensured the success of the county of Aver&a. He had hitherto played 
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only a secondary part in Italian affairs, but now alleged himself to be it 
very shrewd and clever polltichm. He appears to have been the fir^t 
Norman capable of rising above his immediate personal interest to further 
the attainment of some future political object. Devoid of scruple*, guided 
only by interested motives* in no way hampered by feeling* of gratitude, 
he possessed nil the requisite qualities fur arriving at a high political 
position. Throughout his career be had a marvellous capacity for always 
attaching himself to the stronger party. In 1034 Rumidf deserted 
Sergius IV to enter the sendee of the Prince of Capua, whom he presently 
forsook in 1037 to join the young Prince of Salerno* Guaim&r V. The 
ln*t-named soon restored the earlier ascendency of the principality of 
Salerno, thankft to the assistance of the Normans, and hi* success wins 
crowned in 10-lb on the arrival of the Esiqieror Conrad, who reunited the 
principality of Capua wit h Salerno, 

The establishment of the Normans at. A versa was followed by a con¬ 
siderable influx of their coin patriots, a tendency id ways warmly encouraged 
by Rainulf. The new arrivals were cordially received at his court, and 
very soon Aversa became the centre where all adventurers coming from 
Normandy could forgather; it was a kind of market w here those in need 
of soldiers amid engage them. 

Among the adventurers who came thither between 11134 and 1037 
were the sons of a petty Noonan noble. Tailored tie llautevtlle, whose 
name was to receive enduring renown from the exploit* of his descen¬ 
dants. Taucxed, who held a fief of ten inen-ai-arajB at Hautevilte-Ia- 
Guieharde near Cuiitances, was not rich enough to bestow an inheritance 
on all his luuneiWJH children. By his first wife, Muriel la, he had five 
sons* \\ ill Earn T Drogo, Humphrey, Geoffrey, aud Sarlo ■ bv his second, 
Fressenda, he laid Robert GuiscanL Mu tiger, William, Auvmi, Toncred, 
Humbert, and Roger, to say nothing of daughter*. The two eldest sum, 
William and Drogo, realising the modisfc future w hich awaited them if 
they remained under the paternal roof, resolved to seek their fortunes 
abroad, and started for A versa. 

Not all the Normans who came to Italy entered RnmulfV service, 
numerous parties remaining either in the service of Salerno or in that of 
Byzantium. The greater number (ba ked to join the army which the 
Greek Empire, when threatened by the Sicilian barmens, determined to 
dispatch under the command of George Moniaces> During Hi is expe¬ 
dition (103^1040) difficulties, either with reference to pay or to the 
division uf booty, arose between the Greek general and his Norman and 
Scandinavian auxiliaries, who finally left the army* The leader of the 
Norman forces, a Miiancse ail'venturer named .\ r-cJoin„ joined the Catapnn 
Michael Doceamis, while his troops dispersed, most of them returning 
cither to Salerno or to A versa, 

Ardoin* who ms almost imuted lately appointed iopottrtte^ or 
governor, of the district of Melfi, soon realised that the position of the 
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Greeks in Apulia whs vdjy precarious, and that there was a magnificent 
opportunity for bold adventurers such m those he hail lately commanded. 
At that time, indeed discontent whs rampant in Apulia because of the 
levies iii men and money necessitated by the war in Sicily. Profiting by 
the reduction of the Byzantine forces due to the Sicilian expedition* the 
Lombard* had resumed their agitation* a*sassinations of Byzantine 
officials were becoming multiplied, and Argyrus, Mein's son* was endea- 
v Mining to rouse his com put riots; Aitkin therefore visited Rainulf* who 
was then regarded as leader of Lbe Nor mans* and raided a force ot three 
hundred men commanded by a dozen leader^ chief of whom were Piciron* 
soil of Anayas* mid the two sons of Tanerrd de Hauteville* W i I limn of 
the Iron Ann and Drogo* who hod Ijotli become famous during the 
Sicilian war. Half of the land to lie conquered to lie reserved for 
Ardoin, the other Itulf to lx- given to the Normans. 

With the help of the Normans* the I At ml run. I rebel* won a series of 
victories* the most important being that of Monfcemaggiore (4 May 1041). 
Aten olf* brother of the Prince of Bcnevento, was then chosen as leader 
bv the insurgents r J'hi* choice shews clearly that Hie Normans were not 
vet mastery and proves the Ivombard character of the insurrection. After 
the victory of Montepeloso in September 104!* Atenolf was superseded 
bv Argyras, MeloN son* in spite of Graumarb efforts to lie elected as 
leader (February 1042). 

The rebellion came near to being crushed when Maniares was 
appointed governor of South Italy in the spring of 1042* but* when 
he fell out of favour in September of the same year, the Byzantine 
general crossed the Adriatic to march on Constantinople, He took w ith 
him some of the Norman adventurers, who after his death entered the 
service: of the Greek Empire. They were the nucleus of the Norman 
force which was formed in Byzantium* a force swelled every year by the 
arrival of other adventurers from Italy. Soon Normans were chowm to 
Jill some of the highest utHces at court* and a few years later one of 
them* Roussel do Bailletd, even aspired to mount the throne of 
Constantinople. 

[t was only after the departure of Mankces that the Normans assumed 
control of the insurrection. When Argyms deserted to the Greeks* the 
Normans took Fidvanhige of Ilk treachery to choose the Prince of Salerno 
as leader. At Hie same time they divided among their own chiefs the 
territory at the conquest of which they aimed* anil during the following 
years* under the command of William of the Iron Arm* they pursued 
the methodical subjugation of the Byzantine provinces, Henceforth 
the struggle with the Greeks was incessant, and every year the Norman 
conquest crept further south. 

During this period Guainiar remained the ally of the Normans, but 
his authority wiu no longer unquestioned. At the death of Rainulf 
of A versa in 104a, he was uiisucct^ful in imposing Ins candidate* and 
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Wfts obliged tp recognise Hdnulf II Trincanocte. About the same time 
William of the Iron Arm died* and his brother Drogo was recognised a* 
leader of Hie Apulian Normans ( 104 &). 

The position of the Normans was not affected by the visit of the 
Kmpemr Henry III in 1047 ^ but Gunimtir was not so fortunate, jvs 
t aptin was taken from him and restored to Fandulf III. The years which 
followed the coming of Henry til were the most active period of the 
No Pin an coisqut^i We know nothing of the details of events, bnt we 
can judge what this conquest meant to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
southern Italy by the adventures of Robert Gutseard, one of the sons of 
Ttincred de JIautcville, a late arrival in Italy. 

A fair gimit of Herculean strength* with 11 ruddy complexion, broad 
shoulder^ Jind flashing eye*—inch h the description given by Anna 
Comnena of the hero who intimidated her father—Guiscard was coldly 
received by his brother^ and he had an uphill struggle at first, as he 
passed from the service of l^andulf to that of Drogu. The latter assigned 
to him the conquest of one of the poorest parts of the country* Calabria, 
where only a scanty profit could be made. Established find at Scribk in 
the valley of ( rati, subsequently at San Marco, Guiscnrd led the life of 
a robber chief* pillaging, destroying the harvests, burning down houses 
and olive-groves, laying waste the tracts he could not conquer, holding 
up merchants to ransom, anti robbing travellers. [] liable to obtain food 
or horses save by robbery, Gniscard shrank from no violence, and nothing 
w&s sacred to him; he respected neither old age, nor women and children, 
and on occasion he spared neither church nor monastery. In these cir- 
tramatmj CCS Robert gained the reputation of ft bold and mutate leader, 
amf his support was soon sought by Gerard, lord of Btmnalbergo, who 
joined him and brought with him two hundred knights. From that day 
Robert's fortune was marie, and he began to “devour” the earth* 

Hie life led by other Norman chiefs differed in no way from that of 
Guiscard ; we can therefore easily imagine the unhappy lot of the 
wretched population of South Italy while the Norman conquest whs in 
progress. From their midst there soon arose a clamour of distress and 
a cry of hate against the oppressors, which reached the Pope, Ij.'q IX. 
Touched by the complaints of the victims of Norman cruelty, the 
Pope, who blamed- the conqueror above all for making no distinction 
between the property of God and the property of the laity, deter¬ 
mined to intervene. His first visit to South Italy (1W9) Jed to no result. 
I^o IX then begged for the support of Henry IIL On his return 
from Germany, he received an embassy from the people of Bcnevento* 
who, to save their city, handed it over to him (1051). Being therefore 
more directly interested, mid supported moreover by the Emperor, 
the Pope henceforward intervened much more actively in the affair of 
iouthern Italy 

In these circumstances a wide-spread plot was organised to assassinate 
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all the Normans on the same day. This attempt failed* only Drogo and 
some sixty of his companions being nuiasaercd {1051). DrogoN death bad 
considerable importance, because by the position he hud acquired he 
stood for the type of Norman who had succeeded* who maintained a 
degree of under in his territory and was no longer a mere brigand chief. 
After his disappearance there was no one with whom the Pope could 
negotiate. Henceforward anarchy increased, and for some time the 
Norman* were without a leader, 

Leo IX determined to have recourse to arms* and collected a round 
him all the native nobles with the exception of Guaiinor V, who refused 
to fight against his allies. The situation was not changed bv the bssjiss i- 
nation of Guaiinar (June 1052)* for the Norman^ led by Humphrey, 
established Gisulf, son of the dead prince, at Salerno, although their 
support cost him very dear. The following year (1053)* having recruited 
troop even ns far zls Germany, Leo IX marched against the Normans* 
after having come to terms with Argyrus, who represented the Greek 
Emperor at Bari* His force was defeated at Civitate on the hanks 
of the Fortune, and he himself was taken prisoner {23 June 1(133}. Thu: 
conquerors knelt before their august prisoner, hut did not release him 
until he had agreed to a]] their demands. We know nothing of the agree¬ 
ment thus signed. 

The death of Leo IX (19 April 1054) was followed by a I ring period 
of tmrest Richard* Count of A versa, nephew of Raimi If I and son 
of A&clettin, extended his possessions at the expense of Gisulf of Salerno* 
of the Duke of Gat hi* and of the Counts of Aquino. The Normans still 
advanced southward; they reached Otranto and Lecce; Guiscard took 
Gallipoli* and laid the territory of Taranto waste. In Calabria he came 
to terms with Cosenm, Risignano* and Martinmo. He also attacked the 
principality of Salerno, and 3sis brother William, appointed by Humphrey 
as Count of the Frindpato, conquered the territory which hud been 
granted to him at the expense of the State of Salerno. In 1057 Hum¬ 
phrey died ^ and Guiscard was called to be his successor (August 1057), He 
at urice appropriated the heritage of his nephews, Abelard and Herman; 
then* resuming his victorious advance southward, he threatened Reggio. 
In the region of Montclcone near Bivona he established his brother 
Rogc*, who had just arrived to seek his fortune in Italy. Robert had 
soon to return, because the Norrnan nobles of Apulia refused to recognise 
him, and it was by force that the new- count taught his rebellious 
vassals that they had now a master who knew how to make his authority 
respected. 

In these early struggles Robert Guiscard was supported by his brother 
Roger, wdiu likewise assisted him in a new and vain attempt to take 
Reggio in the winter of 1053. In the course of that year they quarrelled, 
and Roger made an alliance with William of the Prineipato. Roger 
settled at Sealfca and in his turn led the life of a brigand chief* but it 
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was bis brother^ territory which suffered most from his depredations, 
The year 1058 was remarkable for a great famine in Calabria. This is 
not surprising if we consider the >vstetimiic destruction of harvests, the 
usual procedure of the Normans in war, The general misery mused a 
revolt, aihi the Calabrians attempted to take advantage of the quarrel 
between the two brothers to avoid military service and to refuse 
tribute; they even came to open resistance and massacred the Norman 
garrison of N ieiLsl.it>* Guiscnrd realised Hmt if the rein 11 ion spread he 
ran a great risk of losing Calabria* and determined to trait with Roger, 
He conceded him the half of Calabria whether in Ids possession or to be 
acquired* from Monte Intefbli and Squilkce to Reggio r By this it must 
Ijc understood that the two brothers shared equally in each town* At 
nhuut the same time Giaulf of Salerno determined to treat with Guiscard, 
The latter thereupon repudiated Iris wife A liberal, by whom he had n son 
Jtohernomh in order to murry Gi suit's sister Svkdgaita. 

The vear 1059 marks an important dale in the history of the Normans 
us Italy—their reconciliation with the Papacy, This reconciliation was 
due to a jmmewbat curious evolution in |iapid policy h The contirination 
of the struggle with the Non nans had lieen one of the articles of the 
programme which the party of reform in the Chords ltd lay Hildebrand 
aspired to realise. To attain this much-desired object* the successors of 
I^eo IX—Victor I I and Stephen II* eriooumgtd by the future Gregory \ \ \ 
—had recourse to external aid, the former to the German Emperor* 
the Utter to liia own brother* Duke Godfrey of Lorraine, on whom lie 
intended to bestow the imperial crown* when his pontifical career was 
cut short by death. The party of the Homan aristocracy which was 
hostile to- reform now triumphed arid proclaimed Benedict X ns Hope* 
while Hildebrand favoured the election of Nicholas [I. The approval of 
tins election by the Empress Agnes shmu confirmed the legitimacy of 
Hildebrand's candidate, and Nicholas Ll .shortly afterward,* obtained 
pok^sicsTs of Home, This double election deprived Hie party of reform 
of all the ground so lalxiriomsiy gained. Again the Papacy had found 
itself between the Roman aristocracy and the Empire* and had only 
triumphed over the former by p facing itself in dependence on the latter* 
nnd again the legitimacy of the Pope had been established by the 
recognition of the iinperitd court. If the work of reform were to be 
carried out, the Papacy must be rendered independent both of the 
Emperor anil of the Roman aristocracy. The Pope now risked a very 
grave step: with remarkable political insight lie realised the change* 
which ware beginning to appear in the various states of the southern 
peninsula, and appealed to the only Italian power capable of supporting 
him—the Norm ails. To appreciate the audacity of tins policy we must 
remember the reputation of the Normans* which was moreover richlv 
deserved; they were regarded ns freebooters and Saracen*. 

It seems, however* that the idea of this alliance* which was to lead to 
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such grave result*, did not occur immediately to Hildebrand* The Tope 
required soldiers to oppose the partisans of Benedict X, who were in the 
field, fitid* probably by die suggestion of Desiderius, .Abbot of Monte 
Ca&sino, be applied Ill's t to Richard of A versa, now ruler of Capua, The 
latter had already acquired a certain respectability, and had become 
sufficiently powerful to net us the beat! of a state rather than as a 
robber chief. He complied with the Pope's request. Nicholas I! bad full 
cause for feelf-congratulatiou in his first dealings with the Normans, 
who enabled him to restore order. Therefore, when in 1059 he pro¬ 
mulgated his decree on papal elections, he sought for an ally in view or 
the dissatisfaction which the proposed measures were certain to excite at 
the imperial court, and appealed to the Normans, The interview between 
the Pope and the two Norman chiefs, Richard of Capua and Robert 
Guiseurit, took place at Melfi so August The Normans had already tried 
to obtain freon 1 eo IX the recognition of the states they had established; 
this was now conceded by Nicholas II. The Pope received an oath of 
fealty from RobertG uiscard and probably also from l(i chard of Capua; lie 
conferred on the latter the investiture of the principality of Capua, and 
on the former that of the duchy of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. We 
have no record of Richard's oath, but Guiseard in his undertook to 
pay mi annua] tribute to the Po[ie f and to 1^ faithful fur the future 
to the Pope and the Church. lie promised to lie the ally u of the Holy 
Konmn Church, so that she might preserve and acquire the rights of 
St Peter and his dominions" tn help the Pope to retain the see of Home, 
and to respect the territory of St Peter. Fin id I v, in the event of an 
election he Iwunul himself to see that the new pope wn> elected and or¬ 
dained ucroitling to the honour due to Sf Pc h r, as he should lie retail!red! 
by the better part of Hie cardinals and by the Ron j an clergy and laity. 

By what title did the Pope bestow the investiture of territory which 
had never belonged to his predecessors ? The terms used undoubted Is* 
imply that Nicholas II l«L.Md his action partly on (-harleuiiigiic s Donation, 
granting the duchy of Hen even to to the Roman Church, and jiartly, as 
regarded Sicily, on the theory shortly afterwards expressed by Urban II, 
tiiat all islands appertained to the domain of St Peter in virtue of 
the {spurious) Donation of Constantine 1 . 

After Ids recognition at MelH ns rightful Duke of Apulia, Roljeri 
Guisreud had to defend himself during the ensuing years against the 
other Normal i chiefs, who a I lirst refused to ad mi I the supremacy of one 
of tliL-ir number. The opposition encountered by the new duke caused 
him most serious difficulties and favoured the return of the Byzantines. 
In 1060 Gui scald had taken Taranto* Brindisi, And Reggio from the 
Greeks, and its soon ils the last-named place had fallen, he anti his 
brother Roger were irresistibly attracted to Sicily; but events in Italy 
detained the duke in Apulia. First, there was a revolt of the Norman 
J Jaflt-Lowenfelil, R*yjc*tu 7 Ntx 5440. 
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nobles in the north of Apulia, which favoured n resumption of hostilities 
by the Greeks. Gotscani thereafter lost Brindisi, Qria, Taranto, and 
Otranto, and the Byzantines laid siege to Mvlfi. The duke returned 
from Sicily, and restored his ascendency during the early months of 1061, 
finally recapturing Brindisi in 1062. Two years later (1064) some 
Norman nobles—Geoffiney of Convereano, Robert of Montescugliusa, 
Abelard (Humphrey's son), A my ns of Giovennzzo, audJWelin—entered 
into negotiations with a representative of the Greek Emperor at Dnraxzo. 
With the help of the By /an tines they rose in the spring of 1064. For 
four years it was with dilliculty that Gujscanl held his own. Finall y, tJ ie 
duke's victory wan assured by the successive defeats of A my os, .Joscelio, 
and Abelard, and the rapture of Montepeloso from Geoffrey uf Con ver¬ 
santi." Robert now realised that he could only hope to complete the 
conquest of Sitdly when he liad no cause to fear*a revolt of his vassals in 
Apulia; consequently, to be sure of their absolute obedience, he must 
above all deprive them of Greek assistance. The ensuing years were 
therefore devoted to the task uf wresting from the Byzantines their 
remaining territory. This was more easily done because the Barilcus, 
Itomamis Diogenes, was engaged in a bitter struggle with the Turks in 
Asia, In 1068 Guiscard was victorious at Lecce, Gravina, and Obbiano, 
and in the summer of the same year he laid siege to Bari, As supplies 
reached this city by sea, it held out for three years s finally the Norman 
fleet overcame the Byzantine ships which were bringing reinforcements, 
and the inhabitant* entered into negotiations with Guiscanl and sur¬ 
rendered the town (April Kfll), The capture of Bari marks the real 
full of Byzantine power in Italy; moreover H brought Guisv.ud another 
advantage, ensuring him a fortified place of the first rank in the verv 
heart of Apulia, which assisted him greatly In maintaining his authority 
over his vassals. 

Believed of anxiety regarding Apulia, Guiscard was now again free 
to deal with Sicily. The capture of the island from the Saracens had 
loom tiit object of the Normans ever since their arrival at Reggio. Their 
cupidity was excited by its riches and fertility, and, moreover, the 
proximity uf the Saracens constituted a permanent danger to their 
possessions, Guiscord, however, was detained during the early years of 
the conquest by events in Italy, and played a somewhat secondary part 
in the conquest of Sicily, leaving the principal part to his brother 
Roger. 

The Norman conquest was further facilitated by the quarrels of the 
Muslim entire who shared the island; ‘Abdallah ibn yauqal held Mazzara 
and Trapani, Ibn nl-IIawwas was in possession of Girgenti and Castrogio- 
vonnt, and Ibn aLh-Thimnoh was at Syracuse, [bn ath-Thimnah, Wing 
laen defeated by the Emir of Girgenti, called for tire help of the Normans 
who since lOfiO had been vainly endeavouring to take Messina. At Mile to 
the emir come to terms with Roger, who at a renewed attempt succeeded 
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in laying waste the region of Miluzm The capture of Messina in the 
summer of 1061 provided the Normans with a hase of operations* but the 
invaders failed to take Cast rugs ovarini* nor were they more successful at 
Giigenti, although they succeeded in establishing themselves at Troiisa. 
The death of I bn uth-TJiiiumih in 1062 deprived the Normans of a valuable 
aUy* and they had to retire on Mtscsiiia. In the same year Roger was 
dissatisfied because Guisenrd paid him in money instead of in land, and 
<Inandled with his brother, so that another war began between them. 
Only the fear of an insurrection ill Calabria brought them to terms. 
Threatened w ith the propped; of a revolt, Gdiscard consented to share his 
Calabrian territory with Roger, and the treaty then concluded established 
a kind of condominium of the two brothers over every town and every 
stronghold. Tbe struggle with the Saracens was resumed at the end of 1063, 
and continued during the following year. During this first period the 
Normans only succeeded in establishing themselves at Messina and Troina, 
the rest of the island remaining in the hands of the Saracens. In 1068 the 
latter attacked Troina* but were overwhelmingly defeated near Ceram L 
In 1064 Roger and Guiscard vainly attempted to take Palermo. The 
following years the conquest advanced slowly towards the cap!tab At 
Misilmeri in lOfkS the Normans defeated Ayyub, son of Tamlm, the Zairid 
Emir of Africa, who had been summoned to help the Sicilian Saracens. 
Ayynb hod succeeded I bn al-Hawwm After iris defeat Ayyub returned 
to Africa, and the Saracen party became disorganised, 

I’he struggle wits interrupted by the siege of Rari, but was re* tin net! 
immediately after the fall of that city- Guiscard, realising the necessity 
of having a naval force, Iiad succeeded in eqnipping a Beet, by lhe help 
of which the Normans occupied Catania and then proceeded to blockade 
Palermo; on 10 January 1072 the city Ml into their hands, and, as 
a result of this success the Saracens of Mozzara capitulated. 

The Hist stage In this conquest of Sicily closed with the capture of 
Palermo; for the next twelve years the Normans* having but weak 
forces at their disposal, could only advance very slowly. As they were 
siuisters of Mnxznni, Catania, and Palermo, they encircled the 

territory of the Ivmira of Syracuse ami Costroginvamii in the norths 
who, however, succeeded in prolonging the struggle for a considerable 
time* 

Sicily was divided by Guiscard as follows; for himself he retained 
the suzerainty of the island, with Palermo, half Messina, and \ .id 
Deiiione, while lie aligned the rust to Roger. It must Ik- noted that the 
position in Sicily differed greatly from that of South Italy. !u Italy the 
leaders of the original Norman forces were al Bret equal among them>*-]ves.* 
and consequently they for long refused to recognise Guiscard \ authority, 
which had to be foreiIily impn&-d. 1 u Sicily * oii the contrai'v „ thc i'Q rnjuest 
was. achieved by troops in the pay of Guiscard and hi> brother Roger; 
consequently, they possessed all rights over the conquered territory, and 
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their vassal* received the investiture of their fiefs from theta i; and both 
were careful not to bestow too much land on their followers, whereby 
they made sore that none of their vassals would be powerful enough to 
rival them. 

After the rapture of Palermo, Robert Gobcard remained some months 
there, consolidating his gains. Ill the autumn of 1072 he had to 
return hurriedly to I tidy, where hh Apulian vassals had again taken 
advantage of his absence to revolt. At the head of the movement were 
Amyas, lord of Giovenazzo, Peter of Trani* and Abelard and Herman, 
Humphrey's two sons ; the rebels ware upheld by II ielinrd* Prince of Capua, 
whose power had increased to a remarkable extent since lhe Treaty of 
Mdfi. He vros the protector of Pope Alexander II, wlu> had only been 
able to mam tain himself from 10GI to 1069 by Richard's aid, and 
the latter had attempted to force recognition of his suzerainty overall the 
petty noble* whose possessions surrounded hi* own. He hud been entT- 
ge tied tv supported by Hesiderius, Abbot of Monte Casino, wdio realised 
that only a powerful slate could restore the peace su incessantly broken by 
wars between nobles. On the other hand, Alexander II was disturbed by 
the growth of the Capuan state* which adjoined tht pi pal dominions. He 
actually came to an open rupture with Richard, who in 1 OGt! revenged 
himself by laying waste the Papal State up to the very gates of Koine. 
For a while the Rinnans hostile to the Pope even thought of electing the 
Prince of Capua as Emperor. But the latter became reconciled with 
Alexander II when Godfrey of Lorraine took up arms; we know, how¬ 
ever, nothing of the grounds of conciliation. Nevertheless the Pope did 
not forgive Hktaml for his aggressive policy, and he tried to excite 
disorders in the principality uf Capua by means of another Norman, 
William of MonlreuiL Thereby Alexander H inaugurated a new policy, 
to be hereafter pursued by the Papacy, which, not having reaped all 
the expected ml vantages from the Norman alliance and being unable to 
overcome the Normans by arms, applied itself henceforward to reducing 
them to impotence by inciting one leader against another. 

Such, therefore, was the position in the autumn of 1072 when Guiacard 
returned to Italy. The duke very soon brought his vassals back to 
obedience, but hardly had he dealt with them when he found himself in 
difficulties with Gregory YII t the successor of Alexander II, Hie uew 
Pope* who had inspired the Norman policy adopted by his predecessors, 
saw with irritation that the Papacy had not derived those benefits from 
the Norman alliance which hud been hoped for, and tliat as a whole it 
was Richard and Hubert who Imrl reaped advantage from the Treaty 
of Mdfi. Moreover, Gregory' VII was particularly annoyed to sec the 
Normans beginning to extend towards the north in the region of the 
Abnizd* near Aroitemo and Fertile, where severe! chiefs hud established 
themselvus^uatably* Robert, Count of Lorilello, 

After the first interviews which he hod with Robert Gu beard at 
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Renevento (August 1073}, Gregory VII t who displayed Ms usual 
stubbornness in the uegotiaHuns p came to an open breach with the Duke 
of Apulia. It was probably on the question of the conquest of the 
Abmifizi that the conference was wrecked Having broken with Guineanl, 
Gregory- VII taring 1 to the Prince of Capua, who accepted the proposed 
alliance. Henceforward for some years war was resumed with great 
energy throughout southern Italy. Guiscsrd fought in Cahihria against 
his nephew Abelard, in the neiglihaurhoix] of Capua with Richard, and 
meanw hile succeeded in establishing himself at A mailt tlOT3). 

As a result of time violent conflicts, the anarchy prevailing through¬ 
out South Italy reached such & height that the destruction of the 
Normans became the first condition necessary for the realisation of all 
the plans which Gregory VII had formed for the succour of the Greek 
Empire, now threatened by the Muslims.. III March 1074 Gulscard 
and his partisans were excommunicated, and the Duke of Apulia must 
have feared at the time of the expedition in June of that year that the 
Pope would succeed in his plans, hut the quarrels which uruse between 
the Popes allies caused the enterprise to fail dismally. Cencios* the 
hauler of the Roman aristocracy and of the partv hostile to the Pope, 
now offered to make Guiscard Enijieror if he would help them to expel 
Gregory VIT. The Duke of Apulia wans too well aware how r little he could 
count on the Roman nobles* who were incapable of upholding their 
candidates, and he did not accept their proposition. 

After the agreement between the principality of Capua and the Pope, 
the boat all ties between Rube it and Richard continued until 1075, whim 
Gdiscard was invited by Henry IV to abandon the papal for a royal 
alliance. He refused. This circumstance decided the two Normans to 
combine against the common enemy* and their reconciliation was the 
prelude to a general coalition between the Normans. Desiderius* Abbot 
of Monte Cassino, who brought all his influence to the cause of peace, 
tried to arrange a treaty between Gregory VII and Guiacard, but failed, 
because the Pope, in spite of the critical position in which he was placed 
by the breach with the king, refused all the concessions which the 
Duke uf Apulia, biking advantage of the pupal necessities, impudently 
demanded. 

Without any further consideration for the Pope, Robert and Richard 
took up arms and together besieged Salerno and Naples. They also com¬ 
bined their forces to make some successful expeditions into papal territory. 
At the very moment when Gregory VII wa* triumphing over Henry IV 
and obliging him to come to Canoraa, Gbulf, Prince of Salerno, title only 
ally remaining to the Pop in South Italy, was deprived uf his states 
by Guiscard (1077), and in December of the-same year Hie bold Duke of 
Apulia laid siege to Bene venter ThU attack directed against a pupil 
possession must have exasperated Gregory VH, who was already indignant 
with Robert, to whom fortune had never been kinder than since the dav 
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he was excommunicated. At the Council of Rome io March 1(778 the 
Pope pronounced the excommunication of “those Normans who attack 
the territoy of St Peter, i.r. the March of Fermo anti the duchy of 
Spoleto, those who besiege Benevuntu and flare to lay waste the Caaipagna, 
the Marittiina, and Sabina.** 'Hie Pope forlmdc any bishop or priest 
to allow the Normans to attend the divine offices. 

The escommunicatian pronounced by Gregory VII brought discord 
between the Normans. When Jordan, son of Richard of Capua, found 
that his father was seriously ill {Richard died on 5 April 1078) t he feared 
lest the Pope should mist- obstacles to his succession, and went to make 
his ffnbmittdon at Rome ; as wioii an his father died, he forced Guiseard 
to raise Hie siege of Be tie ven to ; shortly afterwards the new" Prince of 
Capua played an import mil: part in the prejiamtion of the rebellion 
w hich, towards the end of 1078, again set the dulse and hh Apulian vassals 
at odds* 

On the occasion of the marriage of one of his daughters, Guiseard for 
the first time demanded from hi* vassals the levy due to the lord when 
hi* daughter* married No one dared resist openly, but the dukes demand 
excited great discontent. Probably inspired by Gregory VII, who visited 
Capua in 1078, -Jordan railed Geoffrey of Converwuio, Robert of 
Jlontesctigliosop Henry, Count of Monte SanP Angelo, and Peter, Count 
of Taranto, to join him. The insurrection at once spread not only to 
Apulia but to Calabria and Lucania; Bari, Train, Risceglie, Comte, mid 
Andrln all revolted, and sent their troops lo swell the ranks of the 
insurgents (1079)* 

After Calabria had been pacified. Goiscan! repaired to Apulia with 
considerable forces and soon dispersed the rebels; lie then at once 
marched against Jordan. The Abbot of Monte Cassino succeeded in 
inducing the two princes to make peace. Then returning to Apulia, 
Guiseard recaptured the rebel tow ns one by one. Several of the revolt¬ 
ing noble* fled to Greece to escape the punishment due Lo them; amongst 
these was Abelard, the duke*s nephew. After the suppression of the 
revolt (1080), Guiseard was more powerful than ever, at the very moment 
that Gregory YI1 finally excommunicated and deposed Henry and 
recognised his rival, Rudolf, a* King of Germany, As Gregory VII 
feared that Guiseard might form an alliance with Henry, he deter¬ 
mined himself to treat w ith the Duke of Apulia, The negotiations were 
conducted by Abbot Daidertua, and ended in the compromise of Crprauo, 
where on £9 June Guiseard took an oath of fealty to the Pope. He 
swore to be the Pope’* man, with a reservation os to the March of 
Permo, Salerno, and Amalfi. Gregory VII recognised the conquests of 
the Count of Loritello, on condition that for the future the territory of 
S l Peter should be respected. The duke moreover pro mist'd that he 
would help the Pope to defend the Papacy* On the whole, at tepmno 
Gregory VII had Lo yield all along the line; lie preserved appearance* 
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by reserving the most vexed questions, but in reality on g9 June 1080 
it was the Norman who triumphed over the Pope end obliged him to 
recognise his achievements. 

After the meeting at Cepraiiu, Guiscartfa insatiable ambition was far 
from being satisfied, and, master of South Italy, he now attempted to 
realise his lung-cherished project of mounting the throne of Constanti¬ 
nople, On the one hand the Duke of ApuJia wished to punish the Greek 
Emperor for the supjKjrt given to the rebel Normans, whose headquarters 
were now in the Byzantine territory hi Illyria, and oil the other hand, 
consciously or unconsciously, the Norm an hail succumbed to the attrac¬ 
tion which Byzantium ami the Byzantine world exercised over all the 
West. Already in Italy G inward had come to tie looked on as the 
legitimate successor of the Emperors, whose costume he affected, going so 
far as to copy their seal. Moreover, how was it [Kissible fur Guiscarri to 
imagine that the conquest of Byzantium could offer any diillcultics to 
him, the mighty Duke of Apulia, when quite recently two poor Norman 
knights, Robert Crispin and Roussel de Bail Ion I (uf whom the former 
had served under the orders of Richard of Capua and the latter with 
Robert himself), had almost succeeded in mounting the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople ? Guiscard had long felt attracted to Constantinople; and 
for their part the Emperors could not ignore their powerful neighbour, 
and sought Ids ailiance, About 1075 the negotiations which hud been 
entered on ended in tho betrothal of one of Guiseard's daughters to the 
son of Michael VII. This projected marriage served ns a pretext for a 
declaration of war by Guisamd, when in 1080 he determined to profit by 
the disturbances which hod broken out iti the Greek Empire, and to 
attempt to seize Constantinople; At the accession of Niccphorus 
Ratal dates, Guiseard's daughter iind been relegated to a convent; under 
the pretext uf defending his daughter’s rights the Duke of Apulia became 
the champion of the dethroned Emperor. As his plans aroused only 
moderate enthusiasm among his vassals, the Duke of Apulia determined 
to cam- out a fraud, and in the middle of 1080 he presented a Greek 
named Rector as the real Michael VII escaped from a nmnastery, where 
he had been imprisoned by Botanist®, By this means the wily Norman 
hoped to inflame his vassals and conciliate tlic Greek population. 

Gregory \ 11 fell in with the views of Guiscnrd, who persuaded him 
that the proposed expedition would realise the projected crusade which 
lirni been near the Rope’s heart for sotue years, and would end the schism 
and bring about reunion with the Greek Churah, In July 1080 the Pope 
wrote to the bishops uf Apulia and Calabria, exhorting them to favour 
the dukes plans. In 1081, at the end of May, Gufecsrd took the field 
and landed at Avion a. His son Boliemond had already taken Avtona, 
C.antiM, And Hiericho, Soon Corfu fell into tlie hands of the Normans, 
who next laid siege to Durum*. Although they were defeated at sen !>v 
Hmj Venetians, whom Alexius Comuenux had summoned to ills aid, the 
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Normans nevertheless continued the siege of the Illyrian capital. On 
18 October they defeated the army which the Emperor had brought to 
relieve the besieged city* and on SI February 108S Durazzo wel^ taken* 

In the spring of 1082 Guiscan! was obliged to return. Gregory \ J1 
had sent him urgent appeals for help t threatened as he was by Henry IV’a 
expedition to Italy. On the other hand, Alexius Com nonius was sub¬ 
sidising the German king* and at the same time, by means of Abelard 
and Herman, Roberts nephew^ had succeeded in exciting an insur¬ 
rection in Apulia. Leaving Bohenioiid to continue the war against the 
Emperor, Guiwanl returned to Italy, and spent some time in rc-cala!*- 
lfchlng his authority in Apulia (1082 and lOStf). In May 1084 lie 
marched on Rome which vrn s occupied by the German Emperor: Henry 
did not await the coming of the Normans, but his retreat did not pre¬ 
vent GuiBeard from entering the city in force; he sacked it and freed 
Grcgon r VIL whom the partisans of the anti-Pope, Clement III, were be¬ 
sieging, As soon as the Pope was free, Guiseard placed him in Baler no 
for safety, and immediately relumed to the conquest of Constantinople 

After his Fathers departure, Bohcmond had again defeated the Greeks 
at .iwumina and Aria; he had then occupied Ochrida, Verio, Serna, 
Vodena, Modena, Pdagonia, Tribikon, and Trifeak, but in 1083 he 
was defeated outride Larissa by Alexius Com lien us, and was shortly 
aftenvards obliged to return to Italy, as his troops were clamouring for 
\my. After this the Byzantines regained the advantage, and the Normans 
lost aJl the places they had occupied, including T)umno t 

When Guiseard took the Geld in the autumn of 1081, he had conse¬ 
quently no foothold on the other side of the Adriatic. White lib eon 
Roger occupied AvJona, the duke proceeded to Butrinto, whence in 
November he arrived at Corfu. Although twice defeated near Cnssiope 
by the Venetian fleet, Guiscard soon took his revenge when he won an 
overwhelming victory near CorRs, which fell into his hands as a remit of 
this sucee*#. The duke sent his army Into winter quarter*! on the tianks 
of the Glyeys, while he went to Biindicia; during the winter an epidemic 
ravaged the Norman army, hut hostilities were resumed at the be¬ 
ginning of the summer, and Roger sallied forth to attack Cephalonia. 
On the way to join his son, Guiscard fell ill : he wa* obliged to halt at 
the promontory of Alher, where he died on IT July 1083 in the presence 
of his wife Sykelgaita and his sou Rtigcr. 

With Guiscard dosed what may be called the heroic era of the 
history of the Normans in Italy. Robert a immediate successor^ being 
unable to maintain their authority, abandoned his plans, which were only 
resumed on the day when the Counts of Sicily became kings and consol i- 
tinted the work of conquest. 

The reign of Gui ward's son, Roger Bursa (1085-1111), was a period 
of absolute decadence in the duchy of Apulia; the prince was too weak to 
make his authority respected, and he was bitterly opposed by his brother 
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Bohemond, of whom He was relieved by the First Crusade, and also bv 
most of his vassals, who shook off the yoke imposed by Gobcard. in 
1086, however, it was again the Duke of Apulia who, assisted by the 
Prince of Capua, restored Rome to the successor of Gregory VIL A few 
years later, during the pontificate of Urban II (1Q8S-1Q09), it was no 
longer Roger who protected the Pope but the Pope who extended his 
protection to the duchy of Apulia, and exerted himself to re-establish 
order in the sorely troubled land. The only political success achieved by 
Duke Roger was the recognition of Ids suzerainty by Richard, son of 
Jordan of Capua, who sought hb aid to enter into possession of his 
paternal inheritance (1098V Then for the first time, in theory at least, 
the authority of the Duke of Apulia extended throughout the Norman 
possessions, 

ill the midst of all the difficulties surrounding linn. the Duke of Apislin 
found a supporter in his uncle Roger I, Count of Sicily, During the 
years which followed the fail of Palermo, Guiscard's brother played only 
a secondary part in Italian affairs, for he was detained by the conquest of 
Sicily t a long and troublesome undertaking. Twenty years elapsed after 
his establishment in Palermo before the Normans succeeded in totally 
expelling the Saracens. Syracuse was not taken until 1QS5, Nutu and 
Butem, the two last places retained by the Saracens, not until 10&8 and 
1001. Although the Saracens were still powerful in I07S„ this mere Fact 
h nut enough to explain the slow progress of the conquest, and we must 
attribute the delays of the Normans to other causes. During all this time, 
and especially at first, Roger was left with only Ub own troops; generally 
he had but a few hundred knights under his command f so that it was 
with greatly reduced forces that he hod to carry on the struggle. It was 
because of this that the Count of Sicily was obliged to avoid great under¬ 
takings and confine himself to guerilla warfare, which was the only 
method which Iris weak forces permitted. 

Gradually, as the conquest proceeded, the count felt that the strength 
of his infant state was Increasing* and the time came during his nephew's 
reign when he represented the only power in the midst or general anarchy. 
Called to arbitrate between the parties, Roger of Sicily was quick to 
realise how to profit by the situation. In ret uni for his service^ he 
successively extorted from the Duke of Apulia the abandon merit uf the 
strongholds in Calabria which they had hitherto held in cum man, as 
well a* the half of the city of Palermo. Roger also obtained a promise 
of half of Amalfi and, when Richard of Capua sought his aul T he 
demanded that all rights on Naples should be abandoned to him. 

Supported by a powerful military force, a considerable part of which 
consisted of Saracen*, Roger of Sicily thus became one of the leading 
personages of Europe, and his alliance was sought by Count Raymond 
IV of Saint Gilles, Philip I of France, Conrad, son of Henry IV, and 
Koloimn, King of Hungary, all of whom aspired to marry his daughters* 

cu. fT. 
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The position of protector of the Holy See, which the Duke of Apulia 
wm powerless lo retain, whh offered to tlie Count of Sicily by Urban II * 
who, mi 1098, had to tonede the privilege of the Apostolic Legaiesbip, 
whereby for the future papal intervention in Roger's states won to be 
exercised only through the count himself. When Guif-enitTs brother 
died on June 11 ©1, he left his successor u state posseted of cohesion, 
vherein the authority of the overlord was everywhere recognised. The 
last survivor of the heroic age of conquest disappeared with him; his 
successor was rather a politician than a soldier, and, although Roger II 
succeeded in establishing his supremacy over all the Norman provinces 
in Italy, it was to a great extent because hi* father had established his 
Sicilian state on so solid a foundation. 


(B) 

THE NORMAN KINGDOM OF SICILY. 

Is 1 103, after the death of young Count Simon, who had succeeded 
Roger I hi 1101, the county of Sicily passed to his brother, Roger IL 
The new count remained under the guardianship of his mother Adelaide 
until Ills, and very little is known about his early years. According to 
some Authorities HohcrL of Burgundy waa Adelaide's favourite, but he lie- 
come so powerful flint the countc^regent grew uneasy and caused him 
to be poisoned; unfortunately all our information on this point lacks preci¬ 
sion, Towards the close of her regency, Adelaide whs sought in marriage 
by King Baldwin of Jerusalem, who wished to repair his fortunes by a 
wealthy marriage. Before leaving for the Holy Land, Roger Ls widow 
stipulated that if her union with the King of Jerusalem west child!®*** 
the crown of Jemmleia should revert to the Count of Sicily. This 
agreement remained a dead letter, for the deserted and betrayed queen 
died miserably in Sicily, but it is of interest as revealing the dmino? of 
future greatness cherished even at the beginning of his reign by tlie 
youth fill Roger II. 

Boundless ambition was, in fact, the ruling characteristic of the 
founder of the Norman monarchy; Roger 11 was Md and adventurous 
and always intent on extending his dominions, while his thirst for con¬ 
quest was iiis&tiahlc. Even at the beginning of his reign lie conceived 
the daring plan of concentrating all the commerce of the Mediterranean 
in his states by obtaining coin mu ml of the two must important maritime 
routes. By his possessba of Messina he already controlled one, and he 
sought to attain the other by the conquest nf the Tunisian const. H© 
first Norman attempts to establish tliemseln-, in Africa were unsuccessful 
(lllH-11^7). and Roger II was obliged to seek for allies. At the very 
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moment when he had signed ngrccments with Kaymond-berengar III, 
Count of Barcelona, and with the city of SwvonR, the dentil <4 hi* eottwin 
William I, Duke nf Apulia* induced him to postpone for a time Ids 
plans for ail African war, because, before he undertook distant conquests, 
the Count of Sicily wi>hed to unite in his own hands all the Norman 
states of South Italy, 

Duke William's reign (1111-1197) had been even more disastrous 
than that of hh father Roger Bores* Incapable even of preserving the 
inheritance* already sadly diminished, which he had received* lie died 
leaving South Italy almost in the same state ns it was before GuucarcTs 
reign. The title of duke was an empty word, for the duchy of Apulia 
now existed only in name; it had in fact been dismembered and consizded 
of a number of independent seigniories. 

As l)Like William had died childly the most direct heir was 
But Lei an ad, son of Ikihemond I, then at Antioch* I he Count of Sicily 
was a degree further off in relationship to the deceased duke* As soon 
as he beard of his cousin’s death, Roger II determined to seize the 
inheritance so as tu present an accomplished fact to this possible rival► 
The rapidity with which he appeared outside Salerno and induced the 
inhabitants to treat with him disconcerted his opponents. The inter¬ 
vention of Pope Honoris II, who feared above all things that the Count 
of Sicily might succeed William, came too late, and he had to resign 
himself to the fact that the union of the duchy of Apulia with the county 
of Sicily disturbed the balance of power which the Papacy, in its own 
interests had endeavoured to maintain between the various Norman 
states Although he had sided with the Normans who refused to recognise 
Roger II, Honoriu< Jl was In H28, obliged to invest the Count of Sicily 
with the duchy of Apulia. In the following year fhe new duke finally 
rmshi d the chief rebels and obliged the ducal towns to ask for terms* 
while the Prince of Capua himself recognised Roger II as bis suzerain. 
In order to secure the submission of the rebels, the duke displayed great 
Icniencv and granted important privileges to the towns In particular, 
so vend of these obtained the right of themselves defending their walls 
ami citadels A' soon as his authority was established, Roger revoked 
a concession which rendered Ids authority absolutely precarious. 

The new dukes conception of his authority difiend entirely from 
that uf his two predecessors In September 1120 he expounded it to bis 
vassal* assembled at Mdfi, After they had taken the oath of fealty to 
his sons, Roger ami Tattered, he instructed them in the rules of govern- 
men! which he insisted all should observe: he furl>ade private feuds, 
imposed on the nobles die obligation of handing over criminals to Hie 
ducal courts nf justice, and ordered that the property and persons not 
only of ecclesiastic^ but also of pilgrims, travellers, and mcrdiants, 
should be respected. It was not easy hi impose such habits of discipline 
on, nor to ensure respect for ducal authority from, the Norman feudatories, 
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who had hardly submitted to Giitscnnd's iron rule. It took Roger nearly 
ten years to make his vassals obey his wight.'?. 

In 1130 for the first time all the principalities founded bv the Normans 
in Italy were united in a single band, Roger II considered that the title 
of duke was therefore inadequate, and decided to make his state into a 
kingdom. To Attain this object, he made very skilful use of the schism 
which followed the double election of Anncktus II and Innocent II in 
lebrnary 1136. He prom Sped to support the former, and received in re¬ 
turn “the crown of the kingdom of Sicily, of Calabria, and Apulia, the 
principality of Capua, the honour of Naples, and the protectorate uf the 
men of BcneventxT (37 September 1130). As soon os the dope's consent 
was obtained. Huger II hold an assembly near Salerno, where he caused 
his vassals to entreat him to take the title of King* Then on Christmas 
1>av 1130, in the cathedral of Palermo, his coronation closed the lirst 
chapter in the history of the descendants of Tancred of Haute v ilk, 
whose grandson thus became King of Sicily. 

“Whoever makes himself King of Sicily attacks the Emperor* 71 The*? 
words, addressed by St Bernard to the Emperor Lot liar, were true not only 
** »ppli«i to the Germanic Empire hut also to the Greek Empire, 
Neither of the two Empires had ever regarded as legitimate the Norman 
occupation of territories over which both claimed righto. Therefore, 
alike in Germany and in Byzantium, the establishment of the Norman 
kingdom was regarded as a flagrant insult. United by an equal hatred 
of the common enemy, the two Empires sought by means of an alliance 
to crush their adversary. Both Roger II anrl his successor had to employ 
almost all their energy, either in lighting the two Emperon single or m 
preventing the German u-By ran tine alliance from producing its full 
cflbcL 

During the whole course of its existence the kingdom of Sicily had 
to struggle with a third enemy. Never did the Papacy submit to the 
establishment of a powerful state in South Italy, even when its re¬ 
cognition was inevitable* As soon as the Papacy was on good terms 
with the Germanic Emperor, it incited him to destroy the Norman state, 
and if, on the contrary, its relations with the Empire became lew cordial’ 
the Popes gladly fell back on the support of the Norman sovereign. This 
explains the alternations of policy pursued by the Papacy throughout the 
twelfth century as regards Roger II illkI his sue.'censors, 

The organisation which Roger It insisted on establishing in bis 
states, and the manner in which he demanded respect for his authority 
from h» vawaKtidted general discontent, which in 1181 caused a revolt 
led by Tancred of Conversant) and Gritnoald of Bari. Although the 
king met with some successes, the insurrection spread, Rainulf, Count of 
Aiifc, and Robert, Prince of Capua, joining the movement at the hi 
stigation of Pope Innocent II; and Roger was severely defeated on thn 
hanks of the Sabbato (1133). The coming of the Emperor Lothar to 
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Rome, where he established Innocent II, certainly connected wdth 
the revolt of Rogers vassal*. Th ey were seriously disappointed when 
they realised that the Emperor did not intend to invade South Italy. 
During the summer of 1133 Roger resumed the niggle, nnrl succeeded 
in restoring order in Apulia: when he returned to Sicily the rebel party 
was disorganised. The conflict was continued only by tlie Duke ot Naples, 
the Prince of Capua, and the Count of Alife, who wished to >'^ure the 
assistance of the Pisans. The year 113+ wdtnes^ied further progress hv 
the king, who succeeded in crushing the rebels, but all the effect of the 
success attained was destroyed by n fa he rumour of Roger's death, which 
caused a general revolt in the w inter of 1135, The king had again to 
fight the rebel*, and had not quite subdued them wben in 1136 the 
Emperor Lothar at length in voided hi* dominions in response to *he 
appeal of Innocent IL At the approach of the Germans the whole 
country rose in arms against the king. Lothar encounters I hardly any 
resistance: his two most notable successes w^cre the taking of Ran and 
Salerno, The Emperor, however, did not seek to push his advantage any 
further, for most of his vassal* tagged him to return north. He was 
obliged to consent, but before his departure he invested Count Ramulf 
of Alife nuth the dtiehy of Apulia, It took the King of Sicily three years 
to destroy the organisation established by the Germanic Emperor, His 
task was facilitated by Ramulfs death on 30 April 1139, as well as by 
the failure of Innocent II, 

When the schism was ended by the abdication of Victor IV T suc¬ 
cessor of Auoeletus II, Pope Innocent II vindictively pursued all the 
partisan* of the aiitbPope. Amongst these Roger II was not overlooked, 
as it was by his help that Anadetus had been enabled to maintain 
himself in Rome. In the spring of 1139 the King of Sicily was es- 
communSeated, and in the early summer the Pope, at the bend of all the 
force* he coil Itl muster, set out for the south to restore the condition of 
affair* establislud by Lothar- It was an unlucky venture; on 22 July 
on the banks of the Garigliano, near Galluccio, he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Duke Roger, the king's son, who also seized the 
pnntiiicnl treasure. Like Leo IX in bygone days. Innocent II beheld 
the Norman leader kneeling for his blessing, but to obtain Ins liberty he 
had to grant to Roger II the investiture of his states as bestowed by 
AnaclettLs IL Tills royal success led to the collapse of the rebellion; the 
king shewed hisnself relentless in repression so as to discourage future 
revolts; to escape punishment many of his vassals Red to Germany and 
Byzantium, among them Robert of Capua, The rebel cities forfeited 
most of their privileges. 

Concord tatween the king and the Pope was not of long duration; 
and in 1140 a fresh rupture wav caused by the conquests of the king's 
sons in the A brum, To bring Roger to terms, Innocent 11 utilised the 
question of episcopal election*, which had not been settled in 1139, 
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Tht-' King of Sicily, in virtue of the Apostolic I^egateship, which he 
claimed to exercise throughout his states, demanded the right of in* 
tericrence in episcopal elections. Innocent II denied him thi* privilege, 
iuid refused canonical investiture to the bishops of the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

There was no change in the position under Cdestine II (1143-1144). 
It was otherwise with Pope Lucius II, who, requiring the support of the 
Normans to secure Rome, coneludciJ ft seven years' truce with linger IJ in 
October 1144. 41ie same consideration influenced the conduct of Eugenius 
III, who succeeded Lucius. On his return to Italy in 11+8, he concluded 
n four years'truce wit]i Roger II; the Pope confirmed the privilege of 
the Apostolic Legnteship, hut seems to have reserved the quest ion of 
episcopal elections. In return Roger II supplied, the Pope with men and 
money; thanks to this, the Pope succeeded in entering Rome. The King 
of Sicily had hoped that, in exchange for the services rendered, the Pop: 
would come to a Huai agreement; on the contrary, Eugeni u s III, counting 
on the approaching descent into Italy of King Conrad III to settle the 
question of the Norman kingdom, refused to renew the investiture of 
Roger with his states. By 1151 the breach was complete, and it was 
without the Pope’s consent that Roger II had his Son William crowned 
at Palermo on 8 April Henceforth Eugenios III definitely sought an 
alliance with the King of the Romans. 

As soon as tie hnd destroyed the organisation established in South 
Italy by Lot liar, Roger II, realising dearly tliat the Germanic Empire 
would not submit meekly to such a check, and anxious to prevent a 
repetition of such an intervention, sought to create every possible diffi- 
culty for Conrad 111, Ijithnr's successor. It was for this reason that he 
supplied VVelf, brother of Henry the Proud, with subsidies, and thus 
succeeded in prolonging the revolt of the German nobles against their 
new (sing. By this means he contrived to keep the King of the Romans 
busy in his own dominions, and prevented him from lending a favourable 
ear to the appeals for intervention in Italy which were addressed to him 
by all the Norman nobles who had taken refuge at his court. 

Above all Roger 1] feared lest the King of the Romans and the 
Greek Emperor, united by their common hatred of the kingdom of 
Sicily, should enter into an all inure against him. John Conmenus laid 
already approached Lotlmr on this subject, mad the negotiations were 
resumed with C onrad in 1140. To prevent this alliance, Roger sent an 
embassy to Constantinople to solicit the ltarid «f a By ran tine princess 
fur one of his sons. This embassy coincided with the death of John 
Ccunneims (3 April 1143). The negotiations were continued by Manuel 
Comnenus, but ended in a breach, and the Rasileua about 1144 reverted 
to Lht Genisnn ullwimrtL 

At the very moment when the alliance between the two Empires was 
nljout to be concluded, the preaching of the Second Crusade averted the 
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danger. After vainly attempting to turn the Crusade to his own ad- 
w»)tflgp t Huger resolved to profit bv the cinlwiiTj^nient caused to Mjinut! 
CoiiineiJUN by the presence of the crusaders, and to invade the Greek 
Empire. While the crusaders were still outride Cons tan ti nop k\ the 
Normans look possession of Corfu* occupied Nen polls* laid the island of 
Euboea waste, and, on the homeward journey, penetrated into I he Gulf 
of Corinth, pillaging and destroying Thebes (end of 1141 and bcginiiing 
of 1148). The Byzantines did not recover Corfu until 1149- 

On his way home from the Crusade* Conrad met Mfthud C onincnus ? 
and the two monarch* agreed to attack the King oi Sicily in the course 
of 1149, In preventing the execution of this plan Roger sheared extm- 
ordiimrv activity. He again supplied Welf with money, and induced 
him to organise another league against King Conrad; at tlie same time 
he storied the idea of u league to include all the states of western Europe, 
intended in the first instance to punish the Greek Emperor, to whom the 
failure of the Crusade was ascribed, and subsequently to succour the 
Chrinliaii com muni ties of the Levant, Roger succeeded in converting to 
his view 1 ?? not only King Louis VH of Franco and his minister Suger, 
but also St Bemud, who at that time exercised great influence on 
European opinion. "Flic projected alliance failed to come into being 
liecause of the opposition of King Conrad, hut fortune tiguin favoured 
the King of Sicily, for at the very moment when* bv agreement with 
Munoel Couinemrs Conrad was about to invade Italy* he died (tebruriry 
1152)* whereby the Norman kingdom escaped the danger of a coalition 
between the two Empires. 

In spite of the foil Lire of his early expeditions, Roger II never aban¬ 
doned bis intention of attacking Lho coast of North Africa, and bis 
attempts to get a foothold there constitute one of the most curious 
features of hi* reign. Almost all lhs expeditions were led by the Grand 
Emir (Admired), George of Antioch, who with bis father haul been in the 
service of Tamim t the Znirid prince of MahdTvah, He next entered the 
service of the King of Sicily, where, by his knowledge of Arabic and his 
familiarity with tin; Muslim world and the African coast, he was an in¬ 
valuable auxiliary to Roger II. Taking advantage of tlie internal quarrels 
which continually broke out between the chiefs of the petty Muslim 
principalities of Africa, Roger first look under his protectorate Hasan* 
prince of MahdTYn.li (1134), and then occupied the island of Gerba, at the 
foot of the gulf of Gabes* In 1143 he took Cjidjelli, near Bugia; and 
in 1145 Break* which lies between Cherehdl am I Tinuls, wm pillaged, as 
also the island of Ketkimia. In 11 Ri Tripoli fell into the hands of tlie 
Norman*. l r ntil then Roger II does not seem to have eontcmplated 
establishing himself in Africa; he was content to dispatch his naval 
forces each summer cm n privateering ex]*edUiun* to loot and bum the 
towns w hich they surprised* After tile capture of Tripoli, he established 
Ins power in Africa on a regular bast*. A garrison was placed in each 
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captured town, but the native population was governed by a Wall and 
judged by a Cadi, chosen from among the Muslims. 

The fall of Tripoli had a great effect in Africa, and was quickly 
followed by that of Gnbcs, Malidiysh, and Su» (1148), The progress of 
conquest was not arrested by the death of George of Antioch, and in 
1153 the Normans occupied Bona. At this moment the Norman domin ion 
in Africa reached its greatest extent; the authority of Roger 11 stretched 
from Tripoli to Tunis, and in the interior from the desert of liakka to 
Qui rawun. Roger appeara to have proportioned his aims to the forces, at 
his disposal, and to have been content to occupy the most important 
commercial centres w ithout attempting to advance'far inland. For some 
years the King of Sicily was actually master of the communications 
between the two basins of the Mediterranean. Unfortunately his work 
did not endure. The results obtained by allowing the natives to enjoy 
religious judicial, and administrative liberty were lost when the con¬ 
querors wished to interfere in religious questions, and tried to make the 
people of Tripoli abandon the party of the Almohndes. Under the 
influence of religious prejudice, an insurrection broke out which destroyed 
in one day the work of the Numian conquest. This mistake, however, 
was wot made by Roger II, who died at Palermo in the height of his 
glory on S6 February 1154. 

When the founder of the Norman monarchy died, the political horizon 
of the kingdom of Sicily was heavy with ominous thunder-clouds. None 
of the vital questions afFecting the welfare of the new kingdom had 
received any solution. Even the genius of Roger II had been unable to 
find any means of settling the problems which had arisen : he Imd only 
succeeded in postponing the moment of settlement. Internally the calm 
which had reigned since the last revolt of the aristocracy and the cities 
was more apparent than real. The exiled Norman nobles laid not given 
up hopes of regaining possession of their confiscated prui>erty and were 
in communication with their partisans. The inhabit nits of’the cities, 
kept in subjection by the royid garrisons wiiich occupied the citadels, 
still deplored their lost liberties; fear had indeed compelled all heads to 
bow before the king, but regret for the past was deeply enshrined in all 
hearts. The aristocracy, systematically excluded from any share in public 
affaire by Roger II, looked on jealously while the king governed with 
the help of men derived from the inferior classes of the country, for 
whom were reserved the highest offices at court. Here also submission 
was only apparent, and the nobles impatiently awaited mi opportunity 
of claiming both their former independence and a share in the govern¬ 
ment. 

Abroad the Papacy remained hostile to tins kingdom of Sicily; in 1153 
Eugenius III and the new King of the Romans, Frederick of Swabia, bid 
concluded an agreement entirely to the detriment of the Nonimn king¬ 
dom (Treaty of Constance). As the Greek Empire also remained 
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hostile there was no change in the situation, and an alliance between 
the two Empires against the Normans was always a possibility to be 
feared. 

Roger II was succeeded by William 1, last survivor of the sons 
bom of lias wife Elvira, daughter of Alfonso VI of Castile 1 . William I 
hni for long hud a very bawl reputation among historians, and by uni¬ 
versal consent the epithet of the Bad was attached to his name. Only 
in recent years has it been discovered that this reputation was scarcely 
deserved * and a more critical study of documents has revealed the fact 
that Roger's son has been the victim of the pamphleteer Hugo Falcandus* 
a passionate opponent of the policy followed by the new king. \\ illiain 
was pre-eminently the inheritor of his father's political work; he made 
no innovations, and only followed the course which Roger had traced 
out. Brought up to distrust the nobles, he continued to deprive them of 
power, and surrounded himself with his fathers old servants, to whom 
he gave his confidence. Less energetic than Roger II, he devolved the 
exercise of power upon his minister^ and was content to live in hb palace 
surrounded by his harem like an oriental sovereign* Only some very 
urgent necessity for his personal intervention could induce him to emerge, 
but w hen once he overcame his natural indolence the king displayed an 
incredible energy in executing the measures on which he hail decided. 
During all the early part of the reign power was exercised by the Emir 
of Emirs (Admiral), Main of Bari, soil of a judge of Bari; he also had 
passed his whole life in the law-courts, and hi& high place in the kings 
favour excited the hatred of all the nobles* 

In the very year of William Fs accession, Frederick Barbarossa de¬ 
termined to descend into Italy. In order to avert the danger of an 
a [linnet between the two Emperors, the King of Sidly offered to make 
peace with Manuel Comncnus; he would even have consented to restore 
all the booty taken at the sack of Thebes. Manuel refused the offers 
made to him, but on the other hand the Norman king succeeded in 
making peace with Venice, whereby in ease of war Bymntimn wits de¬ 
prived of the support of the Venetian licet* 

The negotiations which had been entered upon between Manuel and 
Frederick Barbamwu prowl abortive, very likely because the latter re** 
fused to admit the claims of the Basileus to South Italy. When Manuel 
learned of the arrival of the King of the Romans in Italy* lie feared lest 
Barbarossa's enterprise undertaken without him was aimed against him- 
He therefore sent Michael Fakeologus to Italy with orders to approach 
Frederick anew, and if he failed to take some action on his own account. 
As the negotiations with IWbarossa were inconclusive, Falacologms es¬ 
tablished himself at Ancona, and entered into relations with William Fa 

1 Htjger *ra* married a *Bcotnl liaui to Sibylla, daughter of Burgaaij, 

ami n third time to Beatrice, daughter of tlie Count of Rethul* who gave birth to a 
poitbumuiis daughter, Constance. 
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cousin, Hubert, Count of Loti toll o, who had just revolted- Assisted 
by the exiled Nottmm nobles who Hocked back in large numbers, mid 
also by those who had adhered to the Count of LoriU-llo, the BjMH- 
tines invaded William"? status and were extraordinarily successful. At 
first under the command of Palaeologus, and after his death under 
John Due*** the Greeks occupied most of the- large towns, Bari, Trani, 
Giovenazsto, autl Molfetta, and advanced to Taranto and Brindisi, 
Meanwhile Ehdaeologus came to terms with Pope Hadrian 1Y\ The 
latter had experienced grave disappointment when Barbaroom retired 
directly after hi? imperial coronation, for he had always expected that 
the German Emperor would settle the question of the Norman kingdom. 
Manuel Comnenus made very skilful use of the situation, and wished to 
play the part of protector of the Papacy which Barbaroaaa had relin¬ 
quished. His designs very shortly became apparent, when he demanded 
that the Pope should restore the unity of the Empire in his person. Thu 
first offers of the Basihus wens accepted, and it was by means of Greek 
subsidies that Hadrian IV paid the troops with which he invaded the 
Norman kingdom. Tins intervention resulted in the restoration of 
Robert, Prince of Capua, to his dominions (October 1155}, 

The progress of the By Kan tine and pi pal (mops was greatly facili¬ 
tated by the serious illness of William I (Septcmbcr-Dcfttiiiber 1155} 
and by the revolt of some Sicilian vassals. The royal army assembled 
by the Chancellor, Asrlettin, to resist the German invasion, was dis¬ 
organised by the revolt of the Italian vassals; and it could not be 
reinforced, because the rebellion of the Sicilian vassal# prevented the 
withdrawal of troop from the inland. 

It was only at the end of the winter of 1156 that William repaired 
to Btltcra to besiege Geoffrey, Count of Montesoigliosa, the leader of the 
rebels who demanded the dismissal of Maid* As soon as this insurrection 
was crushed, William 3 prepared to attack Italy. He tried to negotiate 
with the Fop*, to whom he offered highly advantageous conditions in 
exchange for Ills investiture. But Hadrian IV preferred, the Byzantine 
alliance. The successes of the troops led by William 1, however, soon 
caused the Pope to regret his decision. The Byzantines indeed lost their 
conquests even more quickly than they had achieved them. After their 
total defeat outside Brindisi (28 May 1156), the Greek troop were 
unable to re lain the towns they had taken. William 1 wus relentless in 
repression; he ordered a large number of rebels to be hanged, blinded, 
or thrown into the sea. These executions inspired U-rror everywhere, 
and when the Nomum army reached Apulia no city dared to offer re- 
shibmce; unite the less lhe king made an example of Bari, and destroyed 
it. In the north of the kingdom resistance ce&red; the Prince of Capua 
Bed, and the dispersal of Ids allies left Hadrian IV alone m opposition to 
the Norman king, who besieged him in Benevento. 

Forced to treat, Hadrian IV had to agree to all the demands of the 
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conqueror. The treaty therefore settled all the question* perilling between 
the kingdom of Sicily and the Papacy. Hadrian IV granted to Will jam I 
the kingdom of Sidiy f the duchy of Apulia, the principality of Capua 
with Naples Amalfi* Salerno, and the district of the Murri (since the 
time of Gregory VI I the Papacy had refused to recognise the last-named 
conquests). The King of Sicily took the oath of homage, and aigrecd to 
pay a tribute of 60G schifhii for Apulia and Calabria, and 500 for the 
district of the Marsh The question* relating to ecclesiastical discipline 
which had been raised in connexion with the privilege of the royal 
legntcship were arranged by a coin promise. The treaty made a distinction 
between Apulia and Calabria on the one hand, and Sicily on the other. 
In Apulia and Calabria the Pope secured the right of appeal by clerics to 
Borne* the right of consecration ami of visitation except in those cities 
where the king was residing, and finally the right of summoning council*. 
In Sicily the Pope might summon ecclesiastics to attend him, hut the king 
reserved the right of preventing their obedience to the Popes command. 
The Pujm? couhl only receive appeals and send legates at the king's re- 
E|uest. The clergy nominated the bishops, but the king hud the right of 
refusing to accept their election. The Papacy obtained the right of 
consecration ami visitation, but not that of nomination, over certain 
monasteries and churches, ttie prelates of which had tu Apply to Rome 
only for consecration and bencdictioUt Thus the Treaty of Bene veil to 
confirmed in favour of the King of Sicily all the privileges grunted by 
Urban II to Count Roger* and Hadrian IV further hod to recognise all 
the Norman conquests. Moreover* the King of Sicily obtained the 
erection of Palermo into a metropolitan see, 

Thi>e advantages were certainly considerable* hut the Treaty of 
Beievento was to have far wider consequences. Possibly when he signed 
the Pope did not realise that he wo* severing the link which had united 
the Papacy and the Germanic Empire ever since the Treaty of Constance* 
Barharos&a was indignant at the attitude of Hadrian IV, and notwith¬ 
standing the efforts made by the Pope to remain on good terms both 
wilh the Emperor and the King of Sicily, a rupture was inevitable. The 
Papacy was consequently obliged to seek support and strength from the 
Nunnau kingdom* 

Ikrlwmssa had been very ill-content at the Greeks’ 1 successes in Italy, 
but the tidings of their reverses removed his uneasiness and during the 
years Ildfi-IloT negotiations lietwecn the too Empires were resumed. 
Again they failed to reach an agreement. Meanwhile William I* having 
treated with the Genoese so as tn deprive the Bymntines of the possible 
support of the Genoese fleet (1157), arranged a great expedition to 
ravage the coasts of the Greek Empire. This took place in 1157; the 
rich ports of Negropont in Euboea and Almira (Halmyrus) in Thessaly 
were pillaged, and according to some chroniclers the Norman fleet even 
appeared outside Constantinople. In Lite rnirn year Manuel resumed 
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has till tics sending Alexius, son of the Grand Domestic Axucta* to 
Ancona, where he raised a force and entered into relations with sosne 
Normans., among whom wees Count Andrew of Hup is Can inn < Kaviseaumn, 
near A life). The Byzantines and their allies attacked the Norman king¬ 
dom on its northern frontier. 

In the spring of 1158 peace was signed between Manuel und William I. 
thanks to the intervention of Hadrian IV (1 LIB). After the rupture with 
Enrharossa (1157)* the Pope had made friends with the Greek Emperor, 
and, wishing to form an alliance against the Germanic Empire, succeeded 
in bringing about pence between Byzantium and Sicily* Henceforth 
Manuel Com nets us designed to obtain from the Pope the restoration of 
the unity of the Homan Empire ; consequently, with this larger scheme 
in view, the question of the Norman kingdom lost much of its importance 
in hi* eyes. On the other hand, the new claims of the Basileus were dis¬ 
liked at Palermo, where the treaty of 1158 was regarded m a truce 
which left in abeyance all the questions pending between the two 
states. 

During the ensuing years the papal alliance was to l>e the pivot of 
the Norman policy, for it was well known at the Norman court that 
Barbarosga had not abandoned Ids designs on South Italy. Hencefor¬ 
ward tin Pope and the King of Sicily sought to create every possible 
difficulty for Frederick, so as to keep him far from Rome and Smith 
Italy* When the Milanese revolted in 1159 they were encouraged by 
both Pope and king. As protector of the Papacy William I had great 
indnonce at the papal Court, and his party secured a conspicuous success 
in 1159 while the Pope wits at Anogni; here was formed the league 
between the Pope, Brescia, Piacenza, and Milan to resist the imperial 
pretensions. During this same visit the partisans of William I set about 
choosing a successor for Hadrian tV T who diet! on 1 September 1159* 
The strongest proof of the importance of the Sicilian party at the 
papal Court is the n inn her of votes obtained by William s candidate. 
Cardinal Roland, its lender, who actually received twenty-three votes 
out of a total of twenty-seven. His election as Pop Alexander III was 
therefore a person td triumph for the King of Sicily* 

The disorder which prevailed in Italy during 1155 and 1150 had its 
counterpart in the Norman possessions in Africa* On 25 February 
1156 there was a massacre of Christian* at Sfax; then the insurrection 
spread to the islands of Gerha and Kerkiima, and finally to Tripoli- In 
this city the military commandant had attempted to make the imams 
preach against the Almohndes, whose growing power was causing un¬ 
easiness at the court of Palermo, This order gave rise to a wide-spread 
conspiracy. The conspirators made an unexpected attack on the Normans 
(11.58)* who were driven out of Gabes and only succeeded in holding 
their ground at Mahdlyah until January 1150, With the fall of this 
town perished the Norman dominion of Africa. At first sight it seems 
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as though William l did little to defend his African possessions, Very 
probably the Abandonment of Africa wits dictated by political necessity. 
At Palermo it was regarded as inadvisable to undertake a struggle with the 
mighty Altuohad Empire at Hie very moment when war with Barharc^sa 
seemed imminent; and it wa* preferable to keep intact the fortes L>t the 
kingdom, which might soon have to struggle for its very' existence. 

At the beginning of l160 the position of the kingdom of Sicily* 
which wa.s at peace with the Greek Empire and allied with the Pope 
and the Jxmibard towns was unquestionably much stronger than at the 
accession of William h thank* to the policy pursued by the Grand Emir, 
Muio of Bari, It wars at the very moment when the latter might have 
hoped to reap the harvest of ids -skill that he was assassinated. 

Since the revolt in 1156* Msiio'* influence had coiivLaiil.lv increased, 
to the great dissatisfaction uf the noble*, who regarded the minister a? 
responsible for the severe measures taken after William's victory* and 
were profoundly irritated because they were not allowed a share in the 
government of the State, Main was equally unpopular with the in¬ 
habitants of the large towns* where he was blamed for the royal decisions 
which had attacked their municipal liberties* and also for the increase of 
the financial burdens which weighed on the bourgeois, A plot against 
the fill-powerful minister wjls organised, in which Use principal pari was 
assigned to the Italian vassals of the King of Sicily. Richard of A[|inkt, 
Count of Fundi, Gilbert* Count of Gnavina, and Huger* Count of Acerra, 
were the leaded of the movement They came to an understanding with 
the exiled Norman nobles and with the inhabitants of certain towns, 
When the revolt broke out, the leaden of the movement declared that 
they desired only to deliver the king from an imprudent minister who 
aspired to usurp the throne. In reality the conspirators were equally 
hostile to William I* whom they wished to replace by hh son linger. 
On 10 November 1161 one of the conspirators* Matthew Bonn cl, as¬ 
sassinated the Grand Emir* For some time William did not dare to 
take vengeance on the guilty, but was forced to entrust the government 
to Henry Aristippus, Archdeacon of Catania, who was friendly with 
Maio's murderers. Emboldened by their impunity, the conspirators 
succeeded in taking pisseasion of the royal palace of Palermo, where 
they seized the person of the king (9 March 1161)* who only owed hi* 
deliverance to the popular riots excited by the bishops then present at 
court. Even when set at liberty, the king hud still to disguise his 
wrath and to treat with the rebels. But os soon ft* he felt hinisei T strong 
enough* William 1 arrested Matthew Hon ml, whose eye* were put gut. 
Immediately after Easter (16 April) 1161, the king marched against the 
Sicilian retell who were forced to treat with him; they only obtained 
pardon on condition that they left the kingdom. Sicily being subdued* 
the king crossed to Italy* where the revolt headed by Robert of Loritello 
had spread on all sides. Calabria, Apulia, and the Term di Lavgrn were 
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forced in turn to recognise the royal authority* Anxious to make ex¬ 
amples, the king imposed on all the towns a supplementary tax tailed 
mlrmpim moreover lie ordered Salerno to he rased to the ground, and 
it was only saved bv the intervention of Matthew of Ajullo, one of the 
principal officials at court, who was a native of the city. This successful 
campaign enabled the king to punish the most highly-placed culprits: 
on his return to Palermo ho threw Henry Aristippus into prison, and 
pursued all the supporters of Matthew Bound with the utmost severity. 

After the arrest of Henry Aristippus, William entrusted the govern¬ 
ment to Count Silvester of Marsieo, to Richard Pediner, the Bishop- 
elect of Syracuse, and to the Master Notary, Matthew of Ajello; after 
Silvester’s death the Grand Chamberlain Peter was associated with the 
other two* Trained in the school of Maiu, Matthew of Ajello was the 
inheritor of his political traditions, and up to the end of William's reign 
Norman policy pursued the same course. 

The great aim of this policy was to prevent BarWussa from in- 
YEidang South Italy. Frederick indeed had not aliandoned his plans 
of intervention. The alliance with Sicily was one of his chief grounds 
of complaint against Alexander 111, and in 1160 he resumed nego¬ 
tiations to gain the support of Manuel Comnemi^ After the full of 
Milan he formed a treaty with Pisa and Genoa lo conquer the Norman 
kingdom {March 116&). Tbe expedition, which was constantly postponed, 
appeared at last about to start tti 1164; but the league of Verona pre¬ 
vented Barbarous from realising Iris designs. 

Meanwhile the King of Sicily remained obstinately faithful to the 
cause of the Pope and benefited by the progress made by hinn From 
1159 to 1161 Alexander III, who bad not been able tq hold his own 
in Home* remained almost continually dose to the Norman frontier 
ready to apply for shelter Ui William in case of need* After his return 
from France in 1165, the Pope Landed at Messina, and it was Norman 
troops who, oh S3 November 1165, established him in the Lateram 

The reinstatement of the Pope in Rome was the bud success achieved 
by William I* who died on 7 May J166+ Even to the Last the King of 
Sicily was faithful to the papal alliance, and on his death-bed he be¬ 
queathed to the Pope a considerable sum* 

Judged os a whole, William's reign was not devoid of greatness, and it 
is evident that he has been unfairly treated by historians* Placed in 
particularly difficult dm? instances he succeeded iu averting the danger* 
which threatened his dominions He undoubtedly displayed excessive 
severity in repressing rebellion* by his subjects hut it must not be for¬ 
gotten that these occurred when the enemy was at the very gate* of his 
kingdom. There are consequently many excuses to be found for him, 
and it must also he remembered that even his bitterest enemy, the 
chronicler Hugo Folcandm?, was forced to regret him when he con¬ 
templated the anarchy which followed his reign. 
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Doke Roger* the king's eldest son* had been killed by a stray arrow 
on the occasion when the king was liberated by the people: the crown 
consequently devolved on the second son William. On his death-bed 
William I entrusted the regency to his wife Margaret* daughter of 
Garcia VI Ramirez* King of Navarre* and recommended his chosen eoum 
sellers as worthy of her confidence. 

The accession of the new king aroused great hopes in all hit* subjects, 
and his youth caused everyone to regard him with sympathy. It was 
expected that the queen-regent would be more lenient than her husbind, 
and that she would be forced to make concessions to the nobles and the 
cities. Margaret wished to call a new man to her assistance in governing* 
and having summoned her cousin, Stephen of Perche* From France* 
she bestowed on him the appointments of Chancellor and Archbishop 
of Palermo. This choice was unpopular with everyone* and the new 
chancellor encountered formidable opposition. The 3carl3ng nobles of 
the kingdom and the councillors of the queen-regent combined against 
him, and were joined by all those who considered them selves injured by 
the reforms which the new chancellor attempted tu introduce into the 
administration* ur by the favours granted to the Frenchmen who hud 
come in his train. Stephen of Pcrehe succeeded in foiling the llrst 
plot- but the conspirators contrived to obtain po^se^ion of Messina* 
and on receipt of these tidings an insurrection broke out at Palermo, 
Stephen was lienieged in the campanile of the cathedral* and was obliged 
to treat with the rebels. His life was spared on condition that he left 
the kingdom. 

The coalition which achieved Stephen^ downhill was the logical 
consequence of the aristocratic attempts to reduce the royal power. A 
common hatred of foreigners reconciled all the parties w hich had hitherto 
striven with one another in rivalry. For some time the queen-regent 
was entirely deprived of any exercise of authority, as the rebels estab¬ 
lished a council consisting of ten memliera of the royal Curia — Richard 
Palmer, Bishop of Syracuse: Gentile, Bishop of Girgenti; Romuald* 
Archbishop of Salerno; John* Bishop of Malta; Huger* Count of Geraci; 
Richard* Count of Molise; Henry* Count of Montescaglioao; Matthew of 
Ajdlo; Richard tlie Kaid; and Walter UphamiJ* Dean of Girgcnti (like 
Palmer* an Englishman)* who was the king's tutor and was consecrated 
Archbishop of Palermo in September I1G9. He soon played a very 
important part* and appears to have deprived the Council of Ten of the 
powers which they had usurped. Supported by Matthew of AjeHo* 
VValter excluded the representatives of the aristocracy from the council* 
and very soon reverted to the governmental tradition of Roger II and 
William L And when William EC reached his majority, the Archbishop 
of Palermo still retained his confidence. 

Under William II Norman policy its regards the Papacy and the 
Germanic Empire for many years remained identical with that of the 
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previous reign. The King of Sicily waa the more inclined to support the 
papal cmi5C T because in 1168, when Barbaras^ invaded Italy, everyone 
tlrnught that the Emperor intended to attack the Norman kingdom in 
tiie following year. But when Frederick about to advance towards 
the Kouth, he was summoned to Rome by the victory of Christian of 
Mayenee it Montupomu. In these critical rircumataiues Alexander III 
found support from the Normans, and the Sicilian galley* penetrated the 
Tilicr a* far as Rome. Alexander III did not take advantage of the 
proffered usdsttmee, preferring to remain in the Etc mid City, but a little 
later, when he kook refuge at Benevento* he was again protected by 
Norman troops-* The formal Lon of the Lomlmrd League prevented 
Harhorossn from interfering in South Italy, ft* before he could deal 
with the Norman kingdom he had to conquer North Italy, the whole 
of which wa*? in arms. William II on his side did not stint Id* subsidies 
to the League; and in llTtt, when Frederick tried to detach liin■ from 
the papal alliance, the Norman king refused to fall in with the imperial 
view's. At the Peace of Venice the Norman envoys played a leading part 
in the negotiations which preceded the conclusion of peace. jo id it wa* 
owing to their support that Alexander ill succeeded in overcoming the 
dillicultics raised hv the Emperor and the Venetians. Bv the Fence a 
truce of fifteen years was assured lie tween the Norman kingdom and the 
Germanic Empire. Hut henceforward William II modified his attitude 
towards the Papacy. When Lucius III, who succeeded Alexander IQ, 
was in his turn on bid terms with the Emperor (1184), William refused 
to side with the Pope. Intent on distant conquest* of which we shall 
presently speak, the King of Sicily mw no use in risking a struggle with 
the Empire. The Treaty of Constance (1183) hod put an end to the 
Lcuuhard League, and William II was faced by the possibility of being 
the Pope's only champion in a conflict; he preferred to come to terms 
with Rarbttnrasa, who had recently approached him to obtain the hand 
of Constance, Roger IPs daughter, for his son Hour}'. As William II 
was childless, the Emperor hoped that the Norman kingdom might Ik 
secured for his son, Constance lieing the legitimate heir* On 29 
October 1184 the betrothal was announced at Augsburg, and on £8 
August 1185 Constance was bonded over to I he imperial envoys at 
RietL 

His alliance with Alexander III had enabled W ill tom II to play an 
important part in the great events which occupied European diplomacy 
during id* reign. He was brought into relation* with the King of England 
in connexion with Henry IPs quarrel wi th Thomas Socket, and eventually 
in 1176 he married Henry's daughter Joan. This marriage brought the 
two countries closer together, and many Englishmen came to settle in 
Sicily. 

Norman policy towards the Greek Emperor underwent a series of 
changes during William IFs reign. About 1167 Manuel Comnenus 
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definitely demanded from Alexander III the restoration of imperial 
unity* with himself m sole Emperor of East and Wat As he feared 
that the King Sici 1 v would oppose this plan* he at once approached 
the court of Palermo with an offer t« marry his? daughter Maria, heiress 
to bis dominions, to the young King William II. Nothing further is 
known as to the relations between the two courts until 117U when 
owing to his quarrel with the Venetians Manuel reverted to this proposed 
marriage, and it was agreed that the Byzantine princess should arrive in 
Taranto in the spring of 1172. But when William went to meet his 
bride on the appointed day* she was not there. Probably by that time 
Miutuel had entered on fresh negotiations with n view to arranging the 
marriage nf his daughter to Barbarossa's son. 

William II was deeply offended at the insult offered him* and resolved 
to Ixr avenged He began by Forming an alliance with the V enetians 
(l 175} and the Genoese (U7+). thus depriving the Byzantines or possible 
allies and as soon as a favourable opportunity occurred he dispatched 
troops to conquer Constantinople. When after Manuel's death Andro- 
nicus Cumnenus dethroned Alexius II (IIS4)* the King of Sicily took 
advantage of the disturbances which broke out in the Greek l\.Tiipire 
to declaim war. As in bygone days G uiscard had used a pseudo- 
Mtchacl VII, so William now made use of a spurious Alexius to gain 
partisans among the Braun tines. From the Norman kingdom an army 
of* it is said, eighty thousand men was gathered under the command of a 
certain Baldwin am) of Richard* Count of Aceim. The fleet was com¬ 
manded by Taiicred of ljecce- In June TlBrj the Normans took Uiimzizo 
and advanced on Sal onion* which was invested at the beginning nf 
August* After the fall of this town, they marched on Constantinople 
and proceeded ns fur as Sere* and Mosinopnlis, Near the latter town 
was fought the decisive battle* wherein the Normans, treacherously 
attacked while negotiations were proceeding, were overwhelmed by the 
Byzantines. All the conquered cities were quickly recaptured from the 
invaders, only Dumzzo remaining in their hands for a time. William II 
indeed curried on the war by sending his licet under the command of the 
Admiral Marguritus to support Isiiac Comnenus who had been pro¬ 
claimed Emperor; but he came to terms with the Emperor Isaac Angel us 
before IId9> although we do not know’ the exact date when the war 
ended. 

In sending his troops to attempt the conquest of Constantinople, 
William II was reverting to the grandiose policy of expansion formerly 
pursued bv Robert Guiscard and Roger IL His Moorish policy was 
derived from the same source*, It is, however, specially in these mutter* 
that we can truce the personal intiiience of the king. For we know that 
his ministers were opposed tu these distant expeditions; moreover, when 
he dispatched his ahips to attack the Moorish possessions, William 11 
was not only considering the Sicilian trade, he was not only seeking to 
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assure communications between the Western world and the Holy Plocca t 
but he was ambitious to pose ns the protector of the Christian eoiti- 
muniik^ of the Levant, This explains why in lib reign the Nonnan 
fleets specially directed their attacks against the Muslims of Egypt* 
Only the Neumans supported the King of Jerusalem in his proposed 
campaign against Egypt, which was prevented by his death (11TJ-) 1 , In 
like manner during the ensuing years, even while William treating 
with the Ahnohadcs, he continued to send his sailors to lay wwte the 
coasts- of Egypt and to pillage Tin ids { 1175-1177 ). These naval ex¬ 
peditions were interrupted by the war with the tm^ks t but were resumed 
when the (.'hnstians of the Levant appealed to the West. The King of 
Sicily was one of the first to assume the cross on the occasion of the 
Third Crusade* He aspired to lead the expedition, and the engagements 
he enteral into with some of the leader* of thr Crusade caused serious 
embarrassment to hisHueressiir Death prevented William 11(1® November 
1189) from realising his design, but the Norman fleet had already set sail 
for the East, mid the exploit of its admiral Mnrgnrihts off the coast near 
I jindkca (lilt ii|iynh> east a hub of glory round the last days of his reign* 
(Jf all the Norman sovereigns William II is the one of whose character 
we know least. He seems to have been devoid of the vigorous qualities 
of Ids race, for he never took personal command of his army and pre¬ 
ferred a life of ease mid pleasure in the seclusion of his palace to the life 
of the camp. But it whs precisely this contrast to his predecessors which 
caused hi* popularity. People were weary of the despotic authority exercised 
by Roger and William [; they breathed a sigh of relief at the accession 
of William II, and the tranquillity of hb reign wan almost too much 
appreciated, while deep gratitude was felt towards the sovereign who had 
bestowed these benefits. Regretted by hb subjects, William M the Good" 
continued to be regarded in Italy a* the ideal type of king, 

Jtex Hie ma^m fie ns, 

PmUcubj 

Cuius Vila plat 1 nit 

Dtiij «t horahdbtra; 

and when Dante gave him a place in Paradise he was only echoing 
popular sentiment 1 . 

As William left no children, Constance, daughter of Roger II, was 
legitimate heiress to the crown of Sicily. Before her departure for Ger- 
many, William II had made his vassals swear fealty to her, thu* dearly 
indicating his wishes, w hich were however disregarded. While one partv, 
led by Walter, Archbishop of Palermo, was anxious that the royal will 
should he execolfnl* two other parties, which had nothing in common save 
their hatred of the Germans, wished to elect a king, one supporting 

1 ('£ rii/raj Chapter vm, ami tupra, Vot iv r Chapter mi, jil +577, 

1 Mb, xx. GG- ITse Latin tbreuady i= hy Richard of 8am Lrermoua MOB 
£cn& xix ? r ^4 (SOPS, p. 6 ji 
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of Andris the other Tottered* Count of Lecce* illegitimate son of 
Duke Roger, and thus grandson of Roger II. Toncred was chosen 
(January 1190?)* thanks to Matthew of Ajcdlfl»who was rewarded with the 
up point moil t of Chancellor* From the very outset he bead by the 
iuu^ serious difficulties. A Muslim insurrection broke out in Sicily^ in 
Italy the partisans of Roger of Aiulna revolted and spoused Henry \ 1 * 
cause out of hatred for Tancnitl; finally* the arrival of the Third Crusade 
at Megsitia wits the source of the gravest emlirtiTassinent to the new 
king* 

Kiel lard of Arana, Tnnered's brother-in-law,, succeeds! in i t storing 
order in Italy and in seizing Roger of Andria* while Tailored conceded 
numerous privileges to the- burghers of the towns and thus sought to 
secure the I r su pp* srt agai List tl te feud i d nob i J i Ly. A t the *a me t i me the 
king was carrying on very troublesome negotiations with the crusaders 
in Italy* Richard Coeur-de-IJon had complained even before his arrival 
in Messina that Ilia sister Joan, widow of William II> was detained in 
captivity and had not received her jointure. Moreover, he demanded 
an important legacy bequeathed hv the deceased king to Henry II ol 
England, to wit. a golden table twelve feet in length and a foot and a 
half in breadth, a silken tent large enough to contain two hundred 
knights, twenty-four golden cups* a hundred galleys equipped for two 
years* and sixty thousand toads of wheat* barley, and wine, 

Tancrvd met these demands by setting Joan at liberty and giving her 
a million tarts as jointure, but Itichard was annoyed because all Ids 
claims bad not }*.•>.: n satisfied and, on hi* arrival at Medina, he occupied 
Bugnara on ihe Itahztu coast; subsequently, disagreements having arisen 
between the English and Lhc people of Messina, he took possession of the 
city hv fierce and built a wooden Lower which he mockingly called “Mate 
Grifoir* (Slaughter-Greek). In the end Tuncred came to terms with the 
irascible King of England; lie indemnified Queen Joan by giving her 
another twenty thousand ounces of gold. In return for an equal sum 
Richard E renounced William ITs legacy and agreed to arrange a marriage 
between his nephew Arthur of Brittany and one of the King of Sicily's 
daughters* Moreover Richard promised to uphold Tancred as long as he 
remained in the hitters dominions. There es little doubt that the alliance 
wits directed ngjunsl Henry \l t Consbances husband, but tins clause of 
the tmvlv was of no assistance to TnnercdV interests, for after the de¬ 
parture of the crusaders for the Holy Laud (March and April 1191) he 
remained in isolation U) confront Rur German invastoEi. 

Ever since 1UK) Henry VI had determined to claim his wife's in¬ 
heritance by force. He was delayed by the death of his faLher, which took 
place during the Crusade, but wa> soon in a position to resume his 
Rail mi plans* In .March 1191 lie renewed the treaty of 1162 with thsa; 
about the same time he entered into negotiations with Genoa, which 
were concluded a little later. He appeared outside Rome just alter the 
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death of Pope Clement III, nnd the cardinal* hastened to elect n sue- 
ce&ior before the arrival of the German troops (90 March 1101), 'Hie 
new Pope, Celts tine* 111, was called upon to crown the Km pern r the dav 
after his own consecration (15 April), Immediately afterwards Henry VI 
directed his march towards southern Italy, There Hocked round him not 
only the exiled Normans but also a large number of the nobles w ho Imd 
taken part in the last insurrection, The German expedition advanced 
with great case, and it was almost without serious lighting that the 
Emperor laid siege to Naples, whore the Norman troops had cm went rated. 
’While Henry was besieging Naples, the people nf Salerno made their 
Submission. The Empress i. ’mistmice then repaired to Salerno and estab¬ 
lished herself in the royal palace of Terraetna, where she remained 
when, in the course of the summer, an epidemic forced the Emperor to 
raise the siege uf Naples and retire to the north. Hot he left garrisons 
in all the towns that had adopted his cause, and retained occupation of 
the conquered territory. 

After the departure of the Germans, the people of Salerno were much 
ashamed of their disloyalty, and to conediate Tancred they handed over 
Constance to him, During the summer of 1191 Tancred crossed to Italy; 
lie succeeded in wresting several towns from the Germans, among them 
Capua. He could not however drive out Henry's troops; hostilities con¬ 
tinued for some years, and the Germans managed to hold their ground 
in the district of Monte Gnsino, while on the other hand the King of 
Sicily established his authority in the Abruzzi. 

In expectation of the German Emperor making a fresh attack, Tancred 
sought to secure the aid of Byzantium, and arranged a marriage between 
his son Roger and Irene, daughter of Isaac Angel us. At the same time, 
in order to obtain the protection of Pope Coles tine III, the King of Sicily 
agreed by the concordat of Gravina (1192) to relinquish the rights 
which the Treaty of Beneveuto had grunted to the kingdom uf Sicily. 
The mediation of the Pope with the Emperor, however, was un¬ 
successful, and Cclestine III proffered no other assistance to Tancred. 
He even gave him the unpalatable advice to liberate Constance, Tancred 
foil owed this unhappy suggestion, and thus deprived himself of the hostage 
whom chance had placed in his hands. 

Tancred, however, did not live to witness the victory of Henry VL 
for lie died on 30 February' 1194. He has been held up to ridicule by 
Peter of Eboli, who gloats over his ugly face and dwarfish stature; but 
he does not deserve the jibes of this poetical adulator of the German 
conquest, for it cannot be denied that during his short tenancy of the 
throne he displayed rare* qualities ns a military commander, which enabled 
him to offer resistance under almost hopeless conditions. 

The kings elder son and crowned colleague Roger having predeceased 
him, the crown devolved on the second son William III, who was still very 
young. The regency was in the hamL of the queen, Sibylla, sister of 
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Count Richard of Acerm. The German Emperor had therefore only a 
tttnutui and art infant to oppose him in the conquest of the Norman 
kingdom. Henry VI indeed had not relinquished his plans; he had lieen 
delay ed bv events in Germany, bat was ready to take the Held in 1194. 

In January nf tbit year he concluded the treaty of V CTrelll with the 
Lombard towns, so a* to ensure that neither the Pope nor the King of 
Sicily should find allies among them. Having quelled in March 119+ the 
revnit of the house of the Welfs in Germany, Henry VI opened the 
campaign, Hu carefully arranged that he should be supported by t he Heels 
of Fisa and Genoa. 

The characteristic feature of the expedition was the case of his con¬ 
quest There does not seem to have been any attempt at resistance, as 
from the outset the cause nf William III whb regarded as hopeless. As 
soon as Hen 17 VI appeared outside a town, its gates were thrown open 
to him. Onlv the people of Salerno, who [kith! chastisement fur their 
treacherv, dared to resist, whereupon their city was taken by storm. 1st 
Sicily Sibylla vainly endeavoured tu withstand him; she suffered the 
mortification of fleeing the inhabitant* of Palermo open the gates of the 
capital to the Emperor (20 November 1194), Having tied to Cal label lotto, 
with her son, she accepted the peace proposals made by Henry \ I, who 
ofteixd William the county of I^cce aud the principality of Taranto, 
and on Christmas Day 1194 the Emperor was crowned King of Sicily At 
Palermo in her presence and that of her son. Four day* later, on the pretext 
of their complicity ia a plot t the queen And the principal nobles of the 
kingdom were arrested. The Emperor has been .severely blamed for these 
arrests* and has been accused of having forged all the documents proving 
the existence of a plot and of having caused the death of the prisoners. 
He has been partially exonerated on this score. In 1104 there was no 
blood-thirsty repi'cssion* and there apparently was a plot. On the other 
hand* there is no doubt that* idler the g™t insurrections against the 
German domination which broke out in Il9fi and 1197* Henry Si did 
order wholesale executions. He not only punished the instigators of the 
revolt, hut also directed that some of the prisoners of 1194 who had 
taken no part in it should have their eyes put out Consequently, even if 
we adopt the most favourable hypothesis* Henry VTs conduct must 
appear excessively cruel, as he punished individuals who, having been in 
German prisons for two years, must necessarily have been innocent of 
complicity in the later events. 

The fate of William HI, last of the Norman kings, is unknown ; 
according to some report* Henry VI tfflm d him to be mutilated* Recording 
to others Tancred's son became a monk. 

The administrative organisation established by the Norman kings 
in South Italy and Sicily was not less remarkable than their political 
achievement, Two facts dominate the history 1 uf the Nonnan organisation 
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ninl explain its methods: the very small numbers of the conquerors and 
the sparse ness also of ihe indigenous population. Even after the con¬ 
querors liml heen strengthened by u further immigration, still none too 
large, uf their com pa l riots, they were never sufficiently numerous to out¬ 
weigh the native races; they were obliged to attract settlers from alt parts 
to populate vacant lauds, and to retain their assendency Ihev were led 
to concede equal importance to the institutions, customs, and characters 
of all the races they found represented ju the regions they subjugated. 
Hence although French remained the court language, the Norman 
Chancery made use of Greek, l-atin, or Arabic, according to the nation¬ 
ality of those to whom they dispatched the royal diplomas. The ^une 
principle recurs in private kw, and in the preamble of the Assise-, of 
Ariano in 11K) the greatest Norman king decreed as follows: “Tfe 
laws newly promulgated by our authority are binding on every one,,, but 
without prejudice to the habits, customs, and laws of the peoples subject 
to our authority, each in its own sphere,,.unless any one of these laws nr 
customs should be manifestly opposed to our decrees," We lltul an ex¬ 
pression of the same spirit in the manner in which Roger II arid his 
successors borrowed from various legal systems those elements uf public 
law which they considered most advantageous to their dynasty and most 
easily applicable to the conquered country. Thus Norman public law 
Scents to lie a mixture partly of Justiniauewi and Byzantine, partly of 
feudal law. Recently II, Nicse has endeavoured to prove that iu Sicilian 
law there was fen clement of Norman law, the importance of which he 
may have exaggerated. 

The greatest social change which the Normans introduced into their 
new domain was, perhaps, feudalism in the true sense of the word. 
Neither the Lombards of the south nor the Byzantines had known vassal- 
age or liefs, however much hereditary counts and nobles may have formed 
a lifting prelude to feudalism proper. But by the reign of Roger II we 
Hiul a feudal hierarchy of princes, dukes, counts and borons, holding liefs 
hy military tenure under homage and fealty, and usually enjoying feudal 
jurisdiction, at least iu civil causes. Below and beside" them stand the 
simple knights with or without liefs. Roger II, by decreeing that only 
the son of a knight could himself be knighted, endeavoured to form the 
whole feudal body iuto a kind of caste. In its general outlines this 
system was not different from that of Normandy. The mass uf the 
peasant ly were either actual serfs, bound to their plots, many of whom 
{the t\ejhkmi\\ not unlike the German w nnisterialcs, were specially liable 
to military service, or men who, though personally free, held their land 
by servile tenure. The new settlers, culled in to" people vacant lands, 
were naturally favoured by their own customs. But there were also large’ 
if diminishing, survivals of non-feudal freeholders, mostly townsmen, 
who fully owned their property akvpte urvitb. Slaves were not very 
numerous, and no Christians, save Slavs only, could by custom-law be 
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bought and sold ns such. The non-noble population as a whole were 
liable to the angantn\ Li\ the repair of raids and cattles and the like. 
The peasants hail already adopted the habit of living together in 
towns for the sake of safety, amh just as happens to-day in Sicily, a niati s 
plot of ground might lie some miles from his dwelling-place. The 
burdens on the peasant were indeed heavy and his ]ot waa hard* but it 
was mitigated by the grow th of custom, favoured by his value to his 
lord and by the strictness of the royal ad ministration. 

From a religious point of view the Norman kings borrowed their 
conception of a theocratic monarchy from Byzantium* hut their >piril of 
tolerance mitigated the exaggerated results which might have attended 
this principle. The H pious^ king* the u defender of the Christians 
insisted that he was “crowned by God" 1 and is shewn in the mosaics 
of the churches receiving the diadem from Christ. It was, said Huger IE 
in bis Assises* “equal to ^ncrilege (par riacrBegio) to cavil at his judg¬ 
ments his laws, deeds + and es hi s isel s." Fu rther* the pri v liege of t he A pc »s- 
tulic Legateahip conferred on the Norman sovereigns an authority over 
part of the Latin clergy in their dominions such as was possessed by no 
other monarch of that period. Nevertheless they allowed free exercise of 
their religion to the Muslims from the start* and to the Greeks after a 
Qomptirative]y short interval from the conquest* 

The administrative organist ion established ita their states was the 
most characteristic creation of the Norman rulers. At the heart of this 
skilfully constructed system was the king* who governed with the assist¬ 
ance of the Curia Ifegis* in whose hands were concentrated all powers* 
Gradually there dune into being various departments a Court of Justice, 
Hide by side with a Financial Council (Arcboiis of the Secretum) which 
was itself divided into several sections (daharm [tKwIfl} a xt-cnUr, jtohtma 
baronum)* equipped with official registcRi, according to the basinet with 
which it had to deal* In the Curia we find both lay and ecclesiastical 
vassal^ as wed as chosen councilors of the king, the Jamiliun m * w from 
w hom were recruited the members of the Privy Council (#J a pttrata jeopm)* 
known as the Lords of the Curia {Domini Curiat). Among them the 
great officials of the kingdom held the chief place. The Emir of Emirs or 
Admiral {arnmimiajt ammiratorum) had at first perhaps the charge of 
the Muslim pop illation os well as the command of the licet, a duty from 
which the modern title Admiral for a naval commander is derived, but 
under Roger II the Admiral George of Antioch became practically a 
prime minister or Grand Vizier* The office was left unfilled after the 
death of Maio, and the Chancellor, whose office was also often left vacant* 
was when nominated* the chief royal minister. Over the finances was set 
the Grand Chamberlain, who became the chief of the Financial Council 
when that emerged. Dependent on one or other of the two great bodies— 
the Court of Justice or the Financial Council—there were ranked the 
officials of the province*. These by the time of William II consisted of 
Ml. iv. 
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the Master Justiciaries, Master Cham 1*er lams, and Master Constables (all 
over groups of provinces), and the older posts of Justiciars (for justice)* 
ChomberlairiH (for finance), and Constables (for troops), each for a single 
province, They had under their orders local sithordinates, e.g. catnpan*, 
istrategi, viscounts, tmhtlK cadis, judges, many of whom .skill retained the 
old Greek, Lombard* or Saracen titles. 

Thanks to this hierarchy of officials, royal authority was in nil parts 
powerfully exercised over its subjects This is particularly shewn bv two 
facts. None of the cities ijs the Nommii kingdom ever succeeded in 
constituting itself a free town; even the greatest of them had at its head 
an olHeial appointed by the king. And, with very rare exceptions, none 
of the vassals of the Crown, whose obligations towards the king wen. 1 
regulated by feudal law, possessed the right of trying criminal cases; 
these the king reserved for him-self. 

"Hie power of the monarchy at home and abroad was increased bv its 
wealth. From many sources a treasure was aimissed which was still con¬ 
siderable when Henry VI captured it at Palermo^ In addition to the 
revenue derived fmns the royal demesnes, the protits of justice, and this 
usual feudal aids (called in the Norman kingdom the calh a cta) f including 
purveyance, the kings raised a variously-named tribute analogous to the 
English Ifoinegcld, and drew large sums from tolls and duties such as 
the lucrative port-due* levied on the ship- which thronged their Jutrljoura. 
The kings themselves engaged in trade. The manufacture of silk, intro¬ 
duced by Huger II, was a royal monopoly, ami his royal mantle .still 
preserved shews how exquisite the new art could he. 

Even in art we iind the combination of various elements resulting in 
a new and harmonious whole As creators or promoter* of a civilisation 
which was enriched on all -sides by the most varies} influences. Use Norm an 
kings opined to leave behind them witness of their achievements— 
monument* capable of attesting the power and originality of a conception 
which sought to recognise every living clement in the races they governed 
and to represent truthfully the particular nature, spirit* and quality of each 
of these m cqb in the close collaboration of all. Although some of the 
monuments erected under their rupervidon have a definitely Eastern 
character, such as the palaces of La Zita or La Cuba, most of the build fugs 
wlitch they constructed present a happy combination uf N'onmm, Bvzan- 
tnw, and Saracenie art. As the finest examples of this composite art 
it is enough to mention the Cuppellu Pnktina at Palermo* the cathedral 
of Monreale, and the church of Ccfolu. 

The mosaic of manners and custom* due to the juxtaposition of different 
races wna also evident in the life of the great cities uf the Norman king¬ 
dom. Never indeed was there ah) fusion between the races existing 
therein. Greeks, Italians, Nun mms, Saracens, *dl continued to dwell in 
the same towns subject to the same authority* but faithful to their own 
customs and traditions. 
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The court at Palermo exhibited the same diversity an wiu. elsewhere 
visible. There the king appeared in a costume derived alike Frutu Byzantine 
ceremonial From Western chivalry, and from the magnificence of the 
Saracenic East. For hia protection there were two bodygimrds, one of 
knights* the other of negroes under the command of a Muslim* En the 
army there was the same mixture^ Norman knights arrayed Inside 
Saracen troops in striking costumes. In the train of the sovereign, Latin, 
Greek, and Muslim official* were in constant intercourse. .Al Huger II s 
court the Arab geographer Idrlsi, the Greek nuthor Nil us Doxapstrius, 
and the Emir Eugeni us who translated Ptolemy' s Optic# into I/din, 
might be found side by side. Arabic poets composed poems in honour 
of the royal family, Abu-ad-Dnh bewailed the death of Duke Roger; 
4 A Ixbar- Rail man sang the charms of one of the royal palaces* AL 
W jil I i Eh in Ps court Henry Aristippus translated the works of St Gregory 
Maximize n by desire of the king, and undertook the translation of the 
Phticdu and t he fourth liook uf Aristotle's Mticnrutogbrfi. 

Affected by contact with Eastern civilisation, the Nomura sovereigns 
allowed themselves to adopt the morals of their Moorish courtiers with a 
facility which wan a credit to their eclecticism* but which gradually 
weakened their energy and dignity; uud their example was undoubtedly 
followed bv most of the nobles at court. If the sons of the Norimrn 
conquerors all suffered more or less From the pernicious influence of 
these new customs combined with the effect of an unaccustomed climate, 
nowhere was this degeneracy so rapid ami so intense a* in the royal 
family. Must uf the son* of Roger 3 3 died young; the number of children 
diminished with William I, and William If wm childless. The extinction 
of Hit royal family only preceded the fall of the Norman domination by 
a few yeans; it was at once a cause and a sign* Between the various 
dements which formed the Norman kingdom, elements which differed too 
widely ever to blend into a coherent and durable whole, the person of the 
king supplied the only link, a link which necessarily disappeared with 
his fli> appeal ranee, for Constance was not regarded as the daughter of 
Roger II but as the German Empress. With Henry \ I there began a 
new period in lhe history of South Italy and of Sicily*and it may be said 
that the conquest in HID marked the close of the Nomura domination. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ITALIAN CITIES TILL r. 1500. 

ftb more characteristic phenomenon of the prime of the Middle Age 
can be found than the self-governing town. It existed, more or [ess fully 
developed. in the chief countries of the West, mid we shall hardly err hi 
attributing it* rise and growth to economic causes of t-tjiially general 
prevalence. It was the resurgence of trade, of manufacture for n wide 
market* after the anarchic, miserable ninth and tenth centuries, which 
produced town and townsman, merchant and cruft. The condition* of 
the limes imprinted on the medieval town other uni vernal dm meters. 
Safely and orderly life were impossible save in association, in group life, 
and the associated burghers replaced or cumjietcd with the feudal or kin¬ 
ship groups which preceded them. Local and personal law was the rule, 
and the law of merchant ami town took its place Ijv the side of other 
local anti rlfii”. customs Central authors tv in greater or k>s degree wo* 
shattered, and the town, like the Ivimn, obtained ita fraction of autonomy. 
Whatever the degree of their independence, the shackled English borough^ 
the French towns in all their varieties, the republics of Flanders and the 
Hansc, and the Italian communes, obey the same impulse and l>ear a 
family resemblance. 

Yet while the medieval towns art obviously akin, the divergences 
among them in character and history are deep and wide; and most 
aberrant from the rest, if the most pronounced and perfect of the type, 
are the Italian city-states. Like their congener*, indeed, they owed their 
florescence ultimately to geographical factors. Some, like Venice and 
Fisa, were ports on the sea; others were halting-places at the fnnda or 
junction uf rivers, like Cremona : others, like 1'eroun, were at the mouths 
of passes; others punctuated the immemorial roads, like Siena nr Bologna; 
others, perhaps, were merely safe centres in a fertile land, dots of jropuk- 
lion, which could produce un-bled by feudal tyranny. The whole land, 
too, had a temporary geographical advantage: Italy was the half-wav 
house between the East (and Constantinople), with its civilisation, its 
luxury, and ita arts, and the Wert, hungry for these amenities, the 
most extravagant of purchasers. But, save the last, these advantages of 
site were old, as id the Italian cities, for the most part, were old too, ur 
at least conscious children of the past like Venice, and in their history 
their inheritance counts for much. Bruges and Bristol were new growths, 
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Pidua and Milan started us cities on their iin.ilipvnl csrour. In the «n.t‘k 
dt the Itoinim Empire, at the coming of the I sinii turds, they had indeed 
lost, even in Byzantine territory, the greater part uf their city institution* 
ot antiquity. They '(ere Inins formed beyond recognition perhaps, but 
not beyond identity. The attempts nf hi'.tor inns to shew a continuous 
existence of the main institution* of civic government I rum Theodosius 
to Frederick Burba rossu Imvc failed, though in rare cases an office or a 
title might outlive the welter; lint civic instinct, civic co-operation could 
survive and blend with new elements under new conditions after centuries 
of revolution. For the under* land mg or the new growth it is necessary 
first to look, though ton often bv a flickering mid uncertain light, at the 
dubious remnant-, of the ancient order. 

It is natural that the clearest traces of late Roman institutions should 
be found in those Italian cities which fell into ] ami bard hands either late 
or never. A general description of their govern meat before the Frankish 
conquest has already been given Inn previous volume 1 , and here it " ill 
only be necessary to touch on their organisation in Frankish and post* 
Frankish times. We find that at Ravt-nuri and Naples the cnri/iid are 
no longer a governing magisterial assembly, but n college of notaries; in 
fact the town otlire-staff hud survived the assembly they had served. 
Have min, however, still possessed a Senate of nobles, though it may be 
questioned if it ever met as an administrative body. Its chief members, 
the (fuAca, who belonged to but 11 few great families, had individually 
judicial and admin istrotive powers; and jit secondary members, the 
ftiMatfa, may have had sonic functions. At Naples coiind was merely a 
title enjoyed like other Byzantine ranks by many of the nobility, 
U. of the wealthier landowners. At Home the Semite ns an assembly 
had disappeared, although the title Sc no for belonged to the greatest 
noble family. There the awwufci ct duett, a combined title for which 
that of coHMtle* Romanomtii w (L s substituted before a.d, 1000, had some 
of the functions af the Ravennate dukes, while the plain consuls seem 
merely to hold a title, and possibly might not be of noble birth*. The 
city-in it it in, ranged in twelve local regiments (nujveri, tmndi , or sc koine), 
fortned the nearest approach to n popular assembly in Ravenna and Rome, 
while at Naples the mi/ittt were more like a warrior caste Ijeneath the 
nobles. In all three towns there ore traces of the ancient trade-corpora¬ 
tions still subsisting. Alike in all, however, real authority is 

derived, in Byzantine fashion, from the ruler, the Duke at Naples,'the 
tVijw at Rome, and is wielded by his bureaucracy, nf which the dukes 
at Ravenna and the rotimkr rt ducex at Rome were only subordinate! 

1 Vol. u. Chap, win (a). 

f] the notaries *1» were consuls (L. Hol|iliea, fku4rs no* fadmin titration 
c i«»k* ou itvyrn Age, p. 2il, u. it) may well have boon mililes like those of 
Raveimji in the eleventh century. &© G. Huai, Lc curie areiitttovUt e cittadina 
iit llnrrrma, BiSt, 35, p. 54. 
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members* The distance of Ravenna from Rome, and the lies ire of ita 
archbishop to rule it in opposition to the Pope's rights may have allowed 
a R&vennate Senate to continue; the materia] power of the great Roman 
landowners and the local patriotism of the Roman militia may have raised 
Athene as their elected prince to exercise the temporal prerogative* of 
the Popes: but in the tenth century no commune, no republican city, 
save Venice perhaps, exist# in Italy* 

The break-down of the institutions of the ancient Empire was of 
necessity Jar more complete in the territory conquered by the Iximhanb, 
which accounted for the greater part of Italy. The Lombards come as 
barbaric enemies of Rome ; they replaced Roman organisation by simpler 
institutions of their own. Here and there so-called curiak# or similar 
officials might exist a* petty tax-gatherers and notaries. Here and there 
might continue a trade-corporation, like the soap-makers of Piacenza 
w ho at some time before 741 were paying annually thirty pounds of soap 
to the king. The number of survivals may be increased by hiriher research. 
Rut Sii general the elaborate Roman administration disappeared. It could 
hardly be otherwise. Depopulated and in stagnation, with the self- 
suHieing great estate or ctirfis as the typical economic unit, with the 
max-; of the population ahtn or half-free peasants, with the growing doss 
of Rum a ei freetueu in the towns for long ol tiddly ignored by the Arinn 
Lombards, only the most elementary and hardiest Homan organisations 
could lie expected lo survive* Some such, however, there were, and the 
course of time increased their importance* From the first the towns could 
not be deprived of their position as economic centres of their surrounding 
countryside; the cnrtin often lutd surplus produce to di$pOf£ of; Roman 
crafts were torpid, nut dead —the Lombard merchant and the Italian 
shipwright became known abroad. The con version of the Lombard* to 
Catholicism 9 and the inevitable intermixture of race, ended in the otliciid 
recognition of Roman as well as Lombard law by the time of Liutpnrnd 
(71 Sit-744}, and the ranking of freemen in the army on a pure property 
Iwusis by King Aistulf in 750. 

It is in close connexion with their ecclesiastical arrangements, them- 
selves fnuuilvd on the civil organ lotion of the Jailing Empire, that we 
find the ear best germs of the later North Italian communes* The diocese 
corresponded usually w ith the Roman civtitut, the unit of secular adiuini- 
strut ion* The largest, subdivision of the diocese vrm the pith* or phwt t 
presided over by its archpriest and timing its centre in the baptkoial 
church (ttrfrjiis), in which alone for long the chief rites of religion could 
be performed. The ph'lw w p as in its turn subdivided. In the count ry it 
was a collection of villages each of which in time had its own oratory 
(jcapeSa) and bore, at least later, some such mime a* vtciruuitia, The 
biihopN city* however, with its suburb stretching a mile or so beyond 
the walls, tunned a pkbx by itself, a fact of which the baptisteries of 
Italian cities still remind us. Its subdivisions, or [hi rights in modem 
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Ifui^uagCj cadi w ith its citpellily formed Lfie riWrta^(iaf| populi, or cob trot nr 
of the city, A Ticmnifia in town or country usually possessed* or had 
the use of*, common lands, pasture and wood* as an economic necessity, 
and the meeting of the riefa* ( parishimsers, neighbours} perhaps round 
the village dm or at the door of the raptlla to arrange such matters con 
hardly ever have gone out of use. To this day the use of certain Alpine 
pastures is managed by similar meetings of Hie hereditary users 1 . Nor 
in such meetings can the personal status of the mein't have formed a bar 
to participation. Later under the communes the vhrinantiae were to piny 
a part in the city-inl ministration. In the country the piths had at least 
its little market for exchange on holy days before its tttltsiu, and often f 
it seems* the use of common la nils to manage ill customary fashion* 
Hut in the towns we see an intermediate and purely secular subdivision, 
the quarters or gates {poriuc% going hack to Roman times. The first 
duty of the quarter was the repair and guarding of the walls, or that 
share of the work (one-third) which did not fall on the State or Hie 
Church. Hie city pkh^ too,, was not without its assembly and its 
elementary function*. There vat common lands of the city needing 
some management. There were proclamations to be mode, public burdens 
perhaps to be apportioned* as in the country. As early os Rath&rfs time 
(636-Go^h strayed animals were cried in the canmnlm ante nek'slum. 
And perhaps there was the election of a bishop or the alienation of 
church -lands to be formally approved. In Carol ingi&o times wl- find 
sure evidence of the existence and occasional activity of this city -assembly 
in Lombard Italy, About 790 Charlemagne's son Pepin of Italy forbade 
the men of Piacenza to receive aklli in the city by their decree {prut- 
ceptum ); and at Piacenza the general assembly (audio) long met in front 
of the old cathedral of SanF An Ionium a proof of the assembly's exist¬ 
ence before the new cathedral of Santa Giustina was built in 877- 

Two features with far-reaching effects characterised the assembly* 
First, it was composed of dwellers within the walls alone. Even if thi* 
character does not go back to late Reman times, the fact that in the 
suburb outside the walls there would be in depopulated Lombard Italy 
hut scattered hamlets at most would sufficiently account for it. Its im¬ 
portance needs no striding. The walled city, forming a separate pteb* t 
exceptiomd in population, duties, and power, is the starting-point of the 
urban Italian commune, cut ulf from the countryside aiuh apart from 
the State-administration, possessing as its ultimate authority a genera] 

1 Cf. A. Ecrpiert, Siudm *ui pamtoli aijnni rfrliti Svizzera, pp. 1^8; at 
Cortina certain hereditary sronps each dispose of the uimfruct af n portion of the 
alp, mnd elect ibtir officers in a meeting of ihe group in front of Ihu church. 
F. Schn tfltlur, I&r Enlxti'hung wj Burg u nd Lpttrigrmriridf 1 i» Htlficto , would npjta rently 
reftrict ths msusjiflinf use of common taud* to the settlement* of in'msitnlj i.e, in 
this eni4nexion r free warrior specially aligned to the fremtier-stripa or other 
gsrnson-dul^ But his evidence hi insufficient. 
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assembly of the city dwellers, Secondly, there i* the dose connexion of 
the city with its bishop. Protector of the pi Ain subject in kte Roman 
tisues, head of his Catholic llnck while the Lombards were still Arlan* 
chief citizen and a public official under the Caroling! irnti, surrounded by 
a throng of vassals in town and country, it was the bishop, whether much 
or little privileged* who brought the formless assembly and the elementary 
machinery of quarters and victimize into working order as a substitute 
for decaying government. How strong the feeling of city unity was, and 
how intimately linked with the city's church, is seen as early as 715 
when the dispute over the diocesan boundaries of Siena and ArCZZO led 
Eo armed conlHct between lire two cities in which the Sienese people 
appear jis a self-acting body. 

The effect of the strictly Carolinginn period was to intensify the 
existing current of development* Freemen* whether Frank* Lombard, 
or Roman, or of some other race or personal law* were privileged according 
Eo their rank in -society, not by their racial descent* although the offspring 
of Germanic conquerors were naturally still predominant Among them. 
And a mixed customary law* containing elements both I ^Milliard ntid 
Roman* wus evidently grow ing up locally even in the vicinanjue, and even 
among a serf-population. The ioci ctmxutludo had been already acknow¬ 
ledged by King Rothnri, and King l JuEprand in T£7 admitted its mingled* 
local, and popular character. The development of such local umut farm? 
in the towns at least must have been agisted, and the training of 
the notables in Iwr and government must have been increased* by 
Charlemagne's institution of the tca&iftiK These taw-experts ansi life- 
jLsse.ssoi’s in judgment, chosen totuix poptdi rottwmi* by the mkw* pro¬ 
duced a competent professional class of lawyers among the very men 
w ho would until rally take the lead in the affair* of the city and its 
church. 

A Far more powerful impulse, however* towards city-autonomy, was 
given by the disasters of Italy during the age of anarchy following the 
deposition of Chattel the Fat in 8S7* The civil war*, the weakening of 
the degenerate kingship* the rapid changes among the provincial wielders 
of the public power, left the state unable to exercise ita rights, to lew lU 
dues* or to protect its numerable subjects. Against the Hungertan or 
Saracen ravage rs tin? only sure defence lay in the guard of the w idled 
towns or castles by their inhabitants. Costra (ca&teUi) began to spring 
up in the countryside through the unprompted co-operation of the neigh¬ 
bouring population who would there find a place of refuge for themselves 
and their property. The cities were similarly a place of refuge* but their 
defence fell on the permanent inhabitants, whose organisation of quarters 
(portae) an d vicinaniine regained for military purposes its full significance, 

1 See nipra, Vnl. n, Chap. xu* p- 089* 

s Cajiilukre WermatimAe^ a.b. 82 D, MGR, Cipit u, p„ 16 . 
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A song of the city-watch lias been transmitted to Ui> from thL time, 
a prelude in [,atm of Italian verse, 

^Fdrtii hirentas, virt LLh amt ms Wllitai, 

vestm per muroB ttudUntur cnnumit; 

ct ’Jt iii iLrj,iiin alterHu violin 

ne fratis kirttiUe hntc inviidftt moeniil / 11 

It w*l> the bishop who appeared nt the head of fits fellow-citizens (roracira&f) 
in this work of co-operation ancl defence. Thus in 904 King Bcrengar 
permits Hildcgarj Bishop of Bcigamo, and his tonrhirs to guard against 
the heathen raids and the oppression of the great nobles by rebuilding 
the city walls and towers, and in the same diploma to the bishop and his 
see were granted those waifs and the public jurisdiction within them. 
Other grants of the kind were to follow. Under the Holy Homan 
Emperors it was* the public policy to hand over Lite com it al power* in 
cities and tk radius round them to their bishops. But how much these 
gran In mereh ratified an existing or impel id ing situation is'ecu in Tuscany» 
where few bishop^ obtained them yet all were closely concerned with the 
dawn of city-autonomy. Looking from above t the Emperor let slip 
power? of his own or of the great vassal* into the hand* of hi^ own 
episcopal nominee* who could effbctively adiilini*ter them. Looking from 
l?clow, the city notables obtained a greater voice in the city government 
through it* formal conferment on their episcopal chief, of whom they 
were the customary and recognised councillors and generally the vassal*. 

In spite of the disasters of the times, the effort lor self-defence and 
the restoration of I he wdls T not to mention the acquisition of local State- 
administrative powers by ruler* on the spot, could not fail to promote 
the prosperity of the cities. Their population, too, must have increased, 
if only ow ing to the inrush of refugees w ho did not always return to their 
ruined homes in the countryside; while, after the Ottos had excluded 
heathen ravage, their progress was comparatively rapid. It is natural 
that we should trace signs of greater civic Kelf^ctni scious ness and self- 
dependence in the larger and wealthier centres. In Milan this took an 
ecclesiastical form. The townsmen fought for five years (948-959) in 
support of the canonical!v-elected Atfalinan against the royal nominee 
Mjltue&sc, who was favoured by lhe nobles of the countryside. The same 
people c* 930 shew- a more pro turn need communal spirit when they drove 
out there archbishop, the tyrannous great noble Landolf II, and only 
received him again after a battle and a treaty. Considerable must have 
been the internal cohesion of the city and of it* rudimentary organisation 
to enable its notable* to enter even into an informal contract And their 
collective diameter was gaining some sort of recognition too from the 
royal government It was to his subjects and inhabitants of Genoa, with 
no mention of bishop* count, or marquess, that Bereugnr II in 953 coo- 

1 Mi;If FWrtf Carplini wrij m # pp- 70 ft- 6 . 
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finned Llicir local customs and privileges ; and when Count Nanno of 
Verona, acting as imperial tried the ense of Rathe ri us, the saintly 

and fraction* Veronese Bishop, lie appealed formally for their opinion to 
the townsmen (urbani) gathered rrt masts before him. Their answer, if 
expressed (so the bidiop says) with “porcine dam our,^ was articulate 
and resulted in Ratkcriua* deposition. In both tlie^e ca^, however, the 
breach between citizens and bishop remains personal, not constitutional, 
in it* nature, for neither at Verona mir at Milan did the prelate exercise 
the |»«ers of a count in his city. But a deliberate effort to replace the 
hinhop in some of his governmental rights appear* at Cremona, where he 
was endowed with cut nihil authority over the city and a radius of live 
miles round it. lu UIHJ the Emperor Otto 111 granted to the free Citizens, 
14 rich and poor,' 1 the absolute use of their common rights of posture and 
of the rive^tmnsit in the cantadtt as well as the State rights annexed 
thereto. The bishop, UXric, when he heard of the grant, was up in arms, 
fur his were the profitable due* nod tolls affected; and soon the unpre¬ 
cedented diploma was 11 unshed P 

Thus we can sum up the results of the Ottoman peace on the cities. 
More populous, more wealthy, more secure* their embryonic institutions 
were allowing them to act collectively, however heterogeneous thqir popu¬ 
lation of nobles, great and small, and plebeians might be. As a rule, 
doubtless, their bishop was still their protector, the nucleus round which 
their rudimentary assemblies could cohere. At this very tune, in the 
transaction of die bishopric's secular affairs we find the bishop surrounded 
by a council which included lay vassals nf his and notables, and the steward 
of his hinds, the vkcdomimi^ was in many cases becoming Jay and heredi¬ 
tary. But if such incidents as that of Cremona were exceptions which 
chequered a usually good understanding, they nevertheless go to shew 
the sense of an indqicmlcnt corporate existence among the citizens, that 
they were not merely the prolongation of the bishops shadow. Pfoa, 
early mature through her shipping, could wage a city-war with neigh¬ 
bouring Lucca in 1004* and in the same year King Henry II was receiving 
hostage and collective oaths of fealty from the Lorn bird towns 1 . Com¬ 
munes and consuls there were none as yet* hut no tables and assemblies 
could already act in concert, though all the powers of Btate-goverumeut* 
strictly speaking, still belonged to imperial or feudal officials. The 
slowness of the change may have been partly due to the fact that 
sonic of these officials or vassals were the leading notables of tile town 

In fact, the impulse to association and to the formation of lord custom 
was shewing itself even in the feudal countiydde* especially in the little 
towns (imstd G) which grew out of the castles of refuge. These were co¬ 
operative from the start* in spite of the extreme inequality in the rights 

1 AdalMd, Vita IWnrirt, 41, MGH, Script, jr, p. fiU3; States etiain w ] 
Hums rei none! urn ohmdi* ultra tnm*iidttuQt fideraquo debitam per kutji- 

mecit* pramittuEib " 
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and Status of their denizen*, ranging from few lord* t<> ninny op preyed 
serfs. The evidence for them, indeed, mostly dales from a Inter time, but 
it still ullfiws ns to draw some GoncliiffiOftK a* to their earlier existence, 
juid as to the economic nceesd ties which compelled some collective' notion 
within therm Like the tiny mt&mtnX they possessed common rights lo 
pastures and wood*; there was watch tu lie kept on the wall#, and neces¬ 
sary repairs of their fabric; and a chief-watchman {po^imriwt) tu be 
appointed by common consent of the feudal lord ami his subjects ul ail 
degrees. In the rare cases when there whs no lord or mm pouring 
of ji ignori, the denizens stepped into his plat's, a* we can >ee m a unique 
diploma of Otto II in 983 to the men of Laziae on Ijike Garda. These 
eighteen men, who seem Lo he merely the chief free men of the r aMello^ 
receive collectivelv the right to levy tolls and due*,it* it they were feudal 
tu agnates. They had outrun their city neighbours in Hu* prophetic grant 
because no feudal lord stood between them and the Emperor* 

A variant of these primitive arrangement# of the north Italian towns 
may be seen in the contemporary institutions of Venice* where the con¬ 
tinued connexion with the East Homan Euspire led both to the earlier" 
foundation of a republican government and to its retention oE a cjuiuii- 
m oi lurch Seal admimstration. In Venice ultimate power raided in the 
tumultuary mass-meeting nf the citizen*, the amigo, which elected the 
Doge, and approved peace and war and l he most important State decision*. 
The Doge (/Mr), as befitted the lineal successor nf a Byzantine provincial 
govern nr, with the aid of his nominees exoreiaed the whole executive, but 
around him in his solemn court fur judgment mid consultation gathered 
the uotables clerical and lay, the maiart** mediocre** it minor** citizens. 
These txmi homing , as they were often called, among whom naturally the 
landowners (at Venice identical with the chief shippers) predominated, 
formed a kind of representation of the community, and their presence 
was practically necessary to an act of State. 

In every circumscription in the Htgnum It&iUum* whether vichwiifm, 
piths* or comitatuSi the ton homines* or notables, appear. They were 
aissesaars in the courts witnesses of deeds, arbitrator* in voluntary juris- 
diction, advisers of the higher authorities, interpreters of local custom. 
They were not a noble class, but in the city were normally free landholders, 
preferably of some rank. Among them would be the iudU'cx (the legal 
experts, earlier called icabini)* the holders of curt ex (manors) within the 
walla, and a selection of lesser nobles and freemen who hud become well- 
to-do in trade. It was the boni homines* a composite collection of notables 
long-practised in local affairs, who were to be the animating nucleus ot 
the future comtnufie. 

The first movement towards city-autonomy, strictly speaking, seems 
to have In ken place in southern Italy. There, outside the limits of the 
Regmm Itulkum t among warring, fragmentary stales and laxly-held 
Bv/antine territories, the notable,*, with the active or passive assent of 
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the population, could form a more or less comprehensive league of towns- 
men mid extort, or take unheeded, from their sovereign part at least of 
the lunet ions of government, "Facta ert community prime ," we noil in 
Hie donate of Bcnevento under 1015'. The part of Sergius IV, Duke of 
pipits with his subjects c, 1030 recognises such a mcktais, though per¬ 
haps of nobles only, and engages that pence or war shall not be declared, 
nor customs changed, „or a noble tried, save with the consent of the 
nobles Still earlier, during the minority of their Duke Atcnolf II, c, 1000, 
the nobles and Atmi homhm of Grata obtained a share in political jkiwct. 
the jxirtu-ipation of the wealthy shippers in the government of Amalfi 
wns at least ms large. All these towns, however, were the capital* of 
hereditary pnnees; and more real communal forms are to lie dimly 
discerned hi the restless cities of Apulia under the weak Byzantine rule. 
I Ims at Ban the Fndcrmtw Semctae Marine, headed by the archbishop, 
appears to have taken a hading part in the faction-fights, defence, and 
effective government of the town. The city of Troia enjoyed practical 
autonomy, at the price of a tribute, from its foundation bv the ratapnn 
Bmoaiines in 10J8. Assembled in the bishop's court, the chief citizens 
r™ and font komina) chose their judge and tummreh (commauder- 
H) c ie ) and directed affaire. In these Apulian proto-communes, the 
seanty evidence gives the impression that they were more strictly oligarchic 
in character than their congeners in the north. The bishop and the 
ho,mutt seem to act for their fellow-dtizens with no appeal to 
a City-assemhly. It was a difference more in form tlian in sutistnnec, 
winch was due perhaps to Byzantine, anti-popular influences, and in any 
tu*e was obli terated by the appearance of an assembly when in the twelfth 
century the Apulian cities take rank as full-fledged, but definitely subject, 
umvemtate* under the Norman dukes. ’ 


Die fact, however, that the Apulian towns fell under Norman rule 
before their institutions were fully developed, separates them sharply from 
the city-states of North Italy, which in fact, if not in thcorv, were in 
their maturity independent republics. In the eleventh century the northern 
towns were only in process of attaining internal solidarity and self- 
government. There it was only gradually, and so to say blindly, through 
many tentative variations, that the swam league (conlunifio), which 
app«i> perhaps 9 « early as the tenth century among sections of the 
bourgeon, coalesces with the dty-assembly in a commune. We may 
assume, arguing from later custom, that it w as probably the ci tv-asscmbly 
the mass-meeting of inhabitants, which took the collective oath uf fealty 
to Henry II in 100+, and at Ivrea to Munjuess Ulric-Manfred II «f Turin 


1 Annafct B&mmtfini {$, ifISJ, 42 p. 

1041(2) {U&L ]» r 1^5) ^ncei it valunble light un the 
□ftthewi of farming ji eoimmitiu. 


131 - Tllo tteniumfia wreirndf} uf 
ni^uiing- «f rummtmiftiM mid th& 


1 For the term <nwh tmito for the longue of the M Ihmmb e. flBfl ua* a^u 
hi-ilmp Ifljjdtilf 11 b imlj i™d by tb& ckrpiiider Afnulf (o; 1070), 
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f\ 1016 in terms which hint lit the process by which the swam association 
long after Ijecainc identical with Lhe city-State'< But the special protection 
which Henry II granted in 1014 to giiium wmorrt hamintrs dwelling in 
the aiddfo (borough) of Savona, and to cundo* arimanna r dwelling in 
the city of Mantua, can only refer to definite classes of the population. 
Leaving aside, however, such a special kind of landholder as the arimwtnus 
of the eleventh century, we find the population of the north Italian cities 
falling into three main divisions, the tropitanei^ the vahft^sortS minonts 
or sectmdl milites* and the plebeiansV Le. roughly speaking, the borons, 
the knights and squires, mid the non-nobles. The two first classes were 
by no means composed solely of nobles who held manors or fiefs in the 
city proper. A large number of the countryside nobles resided for a port 
uf the year within the walls. This was an immemorial custom in town- 
loving Italy, and had been given a stronger hold by the barbarian ravages 
of Llie tenth century. In consequence in the early class-warfare wc cannot 
precisely distinguish in their case between town and country, nor can wc 
indeed draw any hard and fast line of demarcation in later times. The 
plebeians, however, when town-bred, are townsmen only, A further 
dinracterjstic of these nobles, and indeed of their times, is the rapid 
multi plication when mice devastation mid anarchy had been removed by 
the Ottoman peace. It was favoured by the room made by previous de¬ 
population, and by the practice of comgHMscs&ion, or at the least of equal 
subdivision uf inheritances, w hich was all but universal in Italy. Thus 
the families of capitand al ready atnous i ted to a reaper table fighting force, 
especially as they were at the head of numerous masnadkri {to use a Inter 
term) or uufree retainers, while the lesser vavaasors were naturally very 
numerous. In the end* indeed, buth classes in the countryside were 
impoverished by their own numerousuess. The twelfth-century coitani 
(cnpHanti) of Tuscany were often little better than small country squirts, 
and there the term Lombardi occasionally comes tu mean groups of freed 
mamndkri a* well as survivors of the older nubility. 

Tlie habit of sworn associations among classes of the population first 
comes dearly to light in Lhe war (1035-1037) between the capitanei of 
the Milanese province, headed by Archbishop Aribert, and the lesser 
vj&vMBorSt in which the vimbHors, partly by Llie aid of the Emperor 
Conrad II. finally gained the thy*. Henceforward the minor nobility 
had the same security of tenure (i.c. practically the full property) of their 
fiefs as their privileged suzerains, Tlie opposition, however, remained 
between the two orders, occasioned by difference of wealth and status, 

1 "Cnmnnmiter dvea uh\ iumre Fecit/' Blocb t Xcu. A rch. *xtj» 17. Cf< the 
by th* Lr»rl^ c r l!Ji?7 of a iitw bishop on the nomination of Archbishop 
AiiberL df Milan: “in common* deliburant snsclpieiulum epiicopttift/’ Amulfus 
Mediohu.T. 

1 t-f, aijtrn, Vob m, ('haps, m, pp. 17-1-5, x, p 221 j xi f p. 2li5. The (emi oa/- 
™wr became Appropriated to thw min&rte in cammon 

* Mrprttj VoL m 3 (.'Imp, pp r iTw>7. 
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and even of profession^ ns commerce increased and some minor nobles 
became traders; and \o it vvha added the enmity tie tween both nnd the 
third class, the plebeians, or to use the later vernacular name t the popolfmi^ 
whose leaders were naturally the merchants, nfgntiatare$ w llie rise of the 
plebeians wm indeed intimately connected with the increase of population 
and trade. Italy produced more; her consumption of necessaries, such 
as salt and cloth, and of luxuries, silk and spices, was greater. From 
her seaport towns, along the natural arteries of the Lombard rivers, over 
the chief Alpine passes, the transport of foreign and native wares grew 
in volume. Her manufactures, such as they were, began to flourish with 
the enlarged home and foreign demand, trivial indeed if we compare 
present-day statistics but highly wealth-bringing then. There wns already 
noticeable a drift of peasants to the cities where such gains and compara¬ 
tive freedom were to lie hud + We may almost say that these plebeians 
were recruited for two untunes from the enterprising and adventurous. 

The life of the Italian cities, and later of their communes, wiih almost 
inextricably intertwined with their church and its head, the bishop. 
Civic patriotism, religious emotion, and the ordinary transactions of life, 
the market and the festival, all clustered round the city-saints and their 
fanes, and it is barely possible to define the relative shares of the religious, 
the political, or the economic motive* When Aribert was imprisoned bv 
the Emperor Conrad during the war of the yavassors, a mixture of civic, 
religious, and even national enthusiasm swept over the Milanese. The 
citizens, with the exception we may assume of the vavassore then with¬ 
drawn to the countryside* rushed to arms, were enraptured at their ardt- 
hi.shops escape, and successfully withstood an imperial siege 1 . Whether 
the league 3 on this occasion strictly included more than capita nri may 
be doubted* but the practical cu-opemtion of the plebeians is none the 
less dear* It only required the peace between capitanei and vavasors for 
them to fomi a party of their own. Already Aribert had invented the 
standard of the future commune* which became the emblem of civic liberty 
all over North Italy. Hound the camwrio* the ox-drawn waggon with 
its pole and flag, the citizens henceforth rallied in buttle. 

Aribert had not long been reconciled with the Emperor Henry HI, 
when the new development took place at Mi [an. Whatever grudges 
existed between mpitunci and vEivassors^ they united ill insolence tu the 
plebeians. The ancient authority of the Marquess-Count of Milan, an 
Other tine, had decayed, the Archbishop was himself the greatest of the 
capita ruri by blood, and the oppression of many noble tyrants became 
intolerable. In 1042 the explosion came when a plebeian was slain bv a 
knigbt in a private quarrel. The ever-enduring feuds among the nobles 
were to be a continual advantage to the popalimi f and now the pimple 

1 Sc* #«/™ f VoL tit* Chap. si, pp. *S6-7. 

* lVipo ? G#*fa ChwMmtSi t aexarr, “ tumult us... populi Medialiuiensi* qiiaercntiB *h 
imperutore ai veltet favere coni orations earum," 
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found a leader in the capUautu* and jurist Lanzo, notary and iWf.r Sam 
PalatiL With slaughter and rapine the whole body of nobles was driven 
out; Aribert himself, no lunger a popular idol, decamped; and a new siege 
was endured for three years with fierce heroism until weariness, the 
threatened intervention of Heniy* IIl, and the statesmanship of Laura 
led to Em EicL-oinmodation in 1044. The nobles returned under terms of 
mutual oblivion of the post, but the state of the city and its Church 
had been changed*" J Henceforward the plebeians form a separate power, 
and the curious tripartite constitution of the later Milanese commune 
had begun. Henry III, perhaps, thought to take a middle course when 
he appointed a vav&ssor, Guido, to succeed Aribert as archbishop, but 
neither the fissure between classes was to be healed p nor the instinct for 
self-government to be conjured, by the fact that the archbishop was not 
formidable either by birth or character. 

None the less, we still lind the archbishop taking the lead in the next 
corporate act of Iris city, the war of Milan with Pavia in 1059; it needed 
the convulsion of the religious struggle lasting over twenty years from 
1056 to shatter Bn ally the arch [episcopal authority, os that of the 
marquess, last effectively exercised shortly after Guido's accession, had 
lung been made obsolete. The strife, however, not only ousted the arch¬ 
bishop from power; it enabled a real commune to be formed by merging 
class-distinctions in religious factions. If the conservatives, who upheld 
the autonomy and ancient usages of the see of St Ambrose, included 
most of the nobles, and the reformers had a majority among the plebeians, 
especially among the poorest class, from which their derisive name of 
Fatarines, iS rag-pickers,” was derived, yet the reforming leaders who led 
the agitation for clerical celibacy and the abolition of simony belonged 
to noble houses, and had many associates of their own rank 1 . The greatest 
of them, the capita newt Erlembaltl, taught autonomy to his fellow-citizens. 
The Lean, rtd-bearcled man, with hh flashing eyes, could carry with him 
any assembly, great or small, and dominated the people by his oratory, 
A council (or was it an executive committee?) of thirty surrounded him, 
but in these times of revolution the arenga played a part it never did in 
the settled constitution, W hen that was really established in Milan we 
do not know, but in 1097 we find the first mention of the catmiLt of the 
city*; and the existence of consuls implies that of the com mu iff of which 
they were the elected rulers. 

Every commune had its peculiar features, due to its local charac¬ 
teristics and local history, and Mi tun whs especially marked bv the -duire 
the nobles of the countrywide took in the commune from the start, and 

1 .Yramifu* Medict, u, IB, * s sited esccrajidum. ..ut^.iramutalu* sit Btatups nrbis 
et M3nriw. H Timt ncMi-s and plebeian* e&rh formed sworn Jaiguea is implied by 
i€ |iartiuni fiuiit in rumen ta qu&m pliirinui."* * Spa xupra. Chip. i f p. 40. 

a "Actum itk ciuibitE >]oilii>Lini m consulinti riulum" £u a Cremooese document 
(P, Del t * i n dice, Di uit opumoto <*-<♦. Sw Bibliography m% VL fili Atti dW 

ettmunt di Milaw> r Introd. pp. XivHi-jciih 
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by the strict division of orders in the *tate. An unusual number of 
noble* from at leant three surrounding enmities dwelt partially in the 
greatest city of the plain; the plebeians rose early to wealth ; and the 
rapid succession of class ntid religious wars crystallised distinctions of 
mnk at an early date into their final forms. Thus the consuls were core- 
fully divided among the classes; in 1180 seven were capitanfi, seven were 
vav&raqra, and six plain citizens. It is another aspect iif the same cinmm- 
stances that Milan had little trouble with her dependent ttmtadi} where 
the feudal lords were her own chief citizens. Her early wars w ere only 
with weaker cities such as Lodi and Como* or with rivals like the ancient 
capital Pavia. 

Most northern cities, cither by their institutions or by their recorded 
history, give evidence of class-war hue 1 * ns. one cause of the emergence of 
the commune, although this was by no means universal. The civil dj*- 
cotdj which seems almost invariable, might be due to Hie dissensions of 
the nobles among themselves, each faction with their abettors among the 
plebeians. While at Lucca the people, aided here by the clergy and some 
nobles, rose against their reforming bishop Anselm and Counte&s Matilda 
and established consuls c* TWO, at Pisa we find the popular Archbishop 
Daimbert, with five colleague publishing c* 1090 on award limiting the 
height of the towers From which the nobles warred un one another. As 
we might expect in this undeveloped time, the commune colloquium^ 
i\r. the arengo, is the chief constitutional instrument** hut something 
like a council is indicated, and c* 1084 Pisa already had consuls* TJhs 
commune may have bean established by the earlier xgcurilaM or award 
of Bishop Gerard (1080-1085), 

All over North Italy, however, at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, consuls, the indubitable evidence of the full-fledged commune 
emerging from the send-autonomy of the eleventh century, were appearing, 
here earlier, there later, according to the events of local history or the 
chances of the preservation of the evidence to our days. Thus in 
Lombardy, consuls are mentioned at Asti in 1093, at Pavia in 1105* at 
Brest-ht hi 1127, at Bologna in 1123; the first known consuls of Genoa 
date from 1099; in Tuscany, Siena Isas consuls in 1125 and Florence in 
1188, while in the documents of Arezzo they first appear in lift)#. It 
ho* become increasingly plain of late years 3 how they arose. During the 

i At Piacerai In KKM>(?l{Ftti) drettowtsOrea were mudli like tlicst? Lu Milan in 

iWl: n mifc* fights 4 pftfet. See Coda^unlli, Amt. Ffarrntmi (S43B5), p. I. The 
mtitte* atuiLilwipri the city, re-enteral it during Uio ataence ef the army of tin? 
pcditfM, ami finally n timeordiu r.t pa j wm Agreed In. 

3 fn 1001 the Emperor llcmy IV premia to appoint tm fresh Mnnjo^ of 
TuFicariy without the Jt*=cnt of twelve Pisano to lie elected in ilip commune colloquium, 

3 71a Eh: view was put forward by K. DavitLiobn, Enfsit Aung da* Vun*uh-}U t j n 
ZtofrdL Z*it**hrifl /. &&rfhich&rwi*jtfiuchajl t vi F y r 22, 1891* a Eld still earlier hy 
A Shintiy Stud* htrgomfrm, IB88, whose works did not attract attention for name 
yeans. 
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growth of civic freedom in the eleventh ccnturY> the city-notables, the 
bani homing like the more numerous notables of the several subordinate 
mciniae among whom they were also counted* played an increasingly 
important j>art. It was the horn homines —mostly greater or lesser nobles, 
with jurists and a sprinkling of wealthy traders—who advised the bishop 
in his curia, the count or marquess in his ptacHum^ and took the lead in 
the comma ne cuUaquhim^ the portamento or ancngQ f of the whole city. As 
the need for a more definite city-executive grew, a commission of Irani 
homines would be appointed, often ad hoc for some special business ] , hut 
soon permanently with the name of consuls. For instance twelve htmi 
homines represent Siena in business at Home in 1124, but next year 
consuls are in office. Occasionally we find the documents allow for the 
possibility that not consuls hut Irani homines may lie in power in some 
future years there being yet no absolute permanency of the office. In 
Genoa, till late in the twelfth century, the ctnnpagna of the citizens, 
which established consult and a common government, was renewable every 
few veers’. 

■r 

This very conservative habit of Genoa emphasises another aspect in 
the rise of the commune. It was intended to include the whole city; it 
was established by the cam mu nr wUogwum^ but it was in origin a private 
sworn association for the maintenance of peace and the common advantage 
of those who swore to iL It started from the caniuratianr* we have 
marked among classes or persons. When the arengo was called upon to 
swear collectively to such a league, we may say it became a commune 4 . 
We still find in 1152 at Pisa, in 1143 at Genoa, a kind of boycott and 
denial of aid and justice contemplated for such notables ns refused to 
join the league 5 . With the establishment of consuls two oath', were 
taken in the atengo f the one by each consul binding him to certain duties 
for his term of office, the other by a representative in the name of the 
assembled people, which must have included from the first a promise to 

5 Sc* die instance of Pisa, supra, p_ 220 , i>. 2 , 

3 at Lucca in ! 117 . and at Oolle and S. i iimigimno in 1190 ; .m*u L*:nidwilm, 
Origin* firl Cfmmhftj, A£l p Sgr, V, VoL Ji (1002), pp* 240-1. 

3 Atuiafii* Ianuentt* t ad mioos. CF„ the Statute Cbnsu&tfvt m Mill** u, 

munit, j, e. 241 iqq TJ and the Brave wmpagne, SHIP, xvm, U$e* UenitetL 
r. : Mi jura <!ornpii^tiQiii usijLie ad aimcn- i|Mt«or. H 

1 Htmsa 1 b her^ laid ofi the importance of the collective oath of the nren$t> 

a* e$tabLishin^ the commune tbon m usual. CL tupm, p P 210* n. 1, 

* For Genoa see the Stntuin Cniwdatw iamtmsit uf 3143, M H P, ir, Lego* mu flic. 
i 7 c. 243 ^ IH Si quin tanuetiflA ab altijuu ei nubia tpHitfiter et nmnitintim vooatua. vel 
n plumbs publico vocalus..Tuerit intrure in nostrani eoinpangiumi,, ct infra xe die« 
non tntroicrib nun illi debiti ennui- et personam eiua et Lnmcntatinnefl elna per bos 
iii an nun non recipiemuH...ii*4|iie alcquod ofllriiim do com muni illl dubimus...ct 
Liudabimus populo ul pur.™ items eius-.-et peruniaiu sunm per mare non portaL" 
For Pi?* sue the /im? eorumfum of 1102, Hmyum, StoHtfi inediti d* /*««, i, 1>; 
** Eortnii butem reclamation^ qm ^icramentum coiiimktiii nun fecorint inquigith 
nisi a.. L cun#llllbLife rfmjstium fueritj me* amt voluntatu. 1 ' 

ciIl \\ 
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obey the consuls 1 . Theso oaths which gave definite authority to an elected 
magistracy could scarcely have been exchanged until such a magistracy 
was established in the consulate, with which therefore we may date the 
begriming of the commune proper’* 

There has been debate on the origin of the new title. It was known, 
we saw, in North Italy at Ravenna and Rome o£ a title of dignity f and 
in eleventh-century Rome the c&JUutes Romanomm exercise functions in 
the city government Theses and the style consul ti dux borne by the 
rulers of Naples and Gaeta, may have suggested or kept alive the title, 
hut it was probably a conscious return to Roman tradition, kept up in 
so many cities by the schools of grammar, which led men to choice with 
striking unanimity the classic term for a collegiate republican magistracy. 
The Influence of education h T indeed, not to be disregarded in the forma¬ 
tion of Italian commune*. Proud of their civic traditions and their 
Roman past, the city-nobles received a more learned education than the 
illiterate Tmnsulpines. Besides schools of grammar there existed schools 
of law, where nobles obtained the legal knowledge necessary for the 
function of radices* or jurists, and notaries, to which many of them were 
addicted almost by hereditary succession. Hie Pavcse jurist* Archbishop 
Lnnfrnnc of Canterbury, wus no excep Li until portent* ami the increased 
study of JustmUiifr ('ode towards the dose of the eleventh century 
synchronises with the emergence of the commune. Thus the adoption of 
the term consuls for the chief magistracy is more than a choice of words; 
it symbolises the classic learning, the legal training, the heritage from 
the ancient world* which made the city-state* so to say* natural hi Italy. 

If religious, economic* and cultural phenomena all played parts in the 
birth of the commune* the purely political circumstances of the Holy 
Roman Empire also had most important effects. The Saxon and Satian 
EmiMri ors inherited a monarchy already debilitated, and were of necessity 
absentees. Although Otto the Great might shrewdly balance bishop 
against marquess, yet in the end his successors could never favour any 
local magnate in the subject Rtgmim Mulkum w ithout reserve. An arch¬ 
bishop of Milan might be as dangerous to 1m distant foreign suzerain as 
a marquess of Tuscany. A feudal monarch w'as not unnaturally but half 
a friend to his great vassals* Like Conrad 11 he might deliberately 
weaken them at a critical time, and, unlike more lasting kingdoms, in 
Italy the monarch was seldom present to take their place in government. 
Hence throughout the eleventh century it is not only the functions of 
the king that are exercised at spasmodic intervals and wither* hut those 

1 Hid *fjrr<imrntnm sxm^uftiiiii, which became later the *acmrHE*htm ftrfwimenti 
The ffnndu at liquor hi 1151 w&ne {Atilt 1 , ivm, Qenwcn* c. A): 

* s qurwir unique a pH i elects consuls lnuduvorinl a at statueruit secundum quod in 
DOflllX hitdhu.4 delermi imtum eit + „obttirv*bo et opera bnr/' 

: Evidence for the eoiUempmaaeeua institution uf con-aU and i'ompmgnu nmy be 
i&en til the townshipy subject to Genoa, *.£. "tkeieenus tocnji^niarn et cousuktnm 
hi plebriu LivuciiO 1 ' (l 1 + 57 ). Caro, Die Verfasmmj OenuaSj p, 73 * u. 123 . 
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of the great vassals too, episcopal or lay + The citizens, favoured like the 
Savonese by Henry LI or the Lurchese and Pisans by Henry IV t wen? quick 
to take advantage of the weakness of their rulers* whether it was due to 
revolt, invasions* religions wars, fcuda, or the mere break-up of the great 
fiefs by the practice of com possession, which subdivided for instance the 
great Otbertine house into five or six numerous branches. In Tuscany, 
which retained primogeniture, the power of the marquess* although even 
there endangered * outlasted in the person of Countess Matilda, that of 
oil tlx uiiwbcr com possessing competitors. And the strength and the 
practical efficiency of the citizens were mounting steadily as those of the 
utficiul holders of the public power declined. The functions* legal and 
executive* of these became formal* nnd the groups of citizens* tbcm-relves 
largely composed of secondary nobles* could by co-operative action nnd 
volunhm jurisdiction leave little room for the count, and in the end 
usurped the undoubted powers of the State. The siune decadence of the 
official government had zdded in the establishment of proto-coin in urn** ill 
BjMintiM Apulia. It was not uuanalogous to the genesis of feudalism it- 
.self, and an age of feudal lords* of private wars, and of local ciMum, saw 
littje strange in cities making wars and internal leagues save their odd 
capacity of acting in concert and enforcing their common regulations. 
The usurpation of public functions and attributes by the communes 
was also rendered, easier hv the status of some of their members. The 
*bmnehe* of the vicecomital house remained the leading members of the 
compagna of Genoa; the V iscounts ( Vi&aynti) of Fisa And Milan* and the 
Vkrdommi ( Vmfomini) of Florence, were chief clans in their respective 
communes. Above all the bishops* who even when they had been elbowed 
out of their eoimtal rights were usually reconciled to the new state of 
affairs in the fir^t half of the twelfth century, were invaluable allies to 
their fellow -citizen*. They at least held a position of unquestioned legality 
in the feudal chain; they could, even when not invested with comital 
powers* yet at least for their episcopal fiefs (epitcopuim) receive homage 
and conclude recognised feudal contracts. Thus the Archbishop of Fisa 
and the Bishop of Siena are all-important for the enlargement and 
formation of their communes' dominion over the rmitadi (counties) sur¬ 
rounding them. The lords of the country-side* new allies or vanquished 
enemies* surrendered their lauds to the bishop and his city or to the 
bishop alone* and, by contracts which no feudal lawyer could impugn, 
became subjects to a private power as yet non-existent or incapable 
of such action in the eyes of feudal jurisprudence. 

The enlargement of the rule of the city-commune over the comity 
{nmtiula) and diocese of which it was the centre was ihe most natural of 
developments* on aggression which was barely distinguishable from defence. 
From tiie beginning* the city-notables headed by the bidiop* and the city 
itself, had Iamb in the ctmtadai and these links were rendered more 
numerous by a process in the countryside too which was in full activity 
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early in the twelfth century. With their multiplication, the nobility did 
not grow less oppressive to their ; id f!act* poorer by reason of their 
numbers, they were the more inclined to heap abuse on abuse (new ex- 
action* uncustomary’* ah uxu) 1 on their serfs. Byt these* too* ware more 
numerous and restive, more inotified and able to resist, if their hurls were 
not loti great dignitaries. Hence* there h a double stream of immigration 
to the cities: one of lesser nobles* seeking a new way of livelihood, such 
as the historic Ekiondclmonti who thus joined the original city-nob Hi tv, 
the Uberti and others, at Florence; the other of peasants* amtadmi, 
lured by the comparative freedom of the town. For some cities this 
voluntary adhesion of the countryside nobles continued to lie the chief 
iiieans of gaining control of the cunt ado. The greatest lords mu nil 
Pisa, the Gherardescn and the Fpcsinglvi* along with a crowd of lesser 
feudatories, were glad to be enrolled, whether vassals of the arch¬ 
bishop or without an intermediary* as Fis-m citizens. 

But there were motives which urged the communes to forcible ex¬ 
pansion as well. There was the citv food-supply to be astured; there 
was the security of the citizens* new and ohl* and their lands outside the 
walls; there were inherited feuds and claims, ecclesiastical and secular; 
there were the freedom and safety of mads* the al ml it ion of tolls and 
black mail* and the exit and entrance of the commerce, which took an 
ever larger share in the city's thoughts; there was the independence of 
the citv itself to lie preserved from ancient or invented feudal claims. If 
lesser nobles could be both troublesome neighbours and n tempting prey, 
it was the surviving greater houses, strong in fiefs and vassal*, who were 
must dangerous. For many years Florence waged war with her neigh- 
bourn, the Counts Guidi, heirs in some degree of Matilda* and the 
Alberti of Prato, thm gaining by slow progresses and the capture of 
castle after castle, the control of her immediate surroundings. Siena 
slowly mastered the powerful counts around her in the same twelfth 
cent u ry. One usual cond i t ion of peace en forced by the victori ous com mime 
was the compulsory citizenship and partial residence within the walls, say 
for three months a year* of her vanquished enemies. This was only doing 
by compulsion what so many nobles had done and were doing of their 
free will, but while it gave the commune a stronger hold mi the country¬ 
side, it also* as we shall see* intensilicd the native disorder prevalent 
among the half-feudal clans of the city- 

Thus* as the twelfth century wore on, the great communes were 
securing control of the greater part of their diocese or contado. It was 
the commune which superintended in the last resort justice and pence* 
and levied its vassals for war. There did not thence follow any difference 
in the status of the serf, who remained subject to his immediate lord, or 
the city which succeeded him. Nevertheless* a very considerable change 


1 An ati-tstta was a rejpatar mw exaction, a *upra-urux r a capricious one. 
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was taking place over tracts of the countryside in North Italy"* The in¬ 
habitants of the cask Hi or fortified townships and even of lesser places, 
were forming coimnLines of their own, arising out of the Mcuti&arv co¬ 
operation between coin possessing lords and vicini. As early as 1093 the 
Counts of Bnuidrntc in Lorabarily shared the jurisdiction over their town 
of Biamlrate with twelve consuls of the babi£idoT& f Appointed sec mi ugly 
from the ranks of the rustici* the peasants^ They mm It a separate grant 
to vassal nobles, but these submitted to the consuls' 1 jurisdiction* 

All through the twelfth century we find petty communes arising and de¬ 
veloping in Tuscany. They might begin from groups of lesser Toa^da or 
freeholder or of freed maiTiadurri^ organised in a com in unity known as 
Lombard * — in this fashion wo find the commune of the men of Han Ger- 
vaaio in VaJ d'Rrn assenting to the sale of their tutUllo and Curtis bv tlie 
count who>e fief it wns to the Bishop of Lucca, They might be similar 
associations of the villani or serfs of ft 'ubiniti nr of a whole pieve* The two 
co eu in unities often subsisted together in the same district, but they end 
in being united ils a rammunit ft poptilus. With nil infinite variety of 
constituents and history, they were approaching throughout the twelfth 
century a common type, the rural commune of landholders of different 
status* governed by its elected consuls* It was rather local administration, 
laud-rights,and cultivation, than politics proper which formed the subject 
of these towuship-oomnumitiest What was in process was the decease of 
feudalism as an economic and administrative system* a tit] its replacement 
by co-opemtive arrangements wdiich drew their origin eventually from 
inmii-mnrial methods of using and sharing the Imid, all quickened to new 
growth by n new prosperity. 

To sum up this aspect of the theme; towards the dose of the twelfth 
century North Italy was subdivided into a considerable number of city- 
states the great communes, for the most part, though not all, ancient, 
episcopal sees. They were rapidly growing in wealth amt populatimi, 
how rapidly may be gathered from the new and wider circuits of walls 
they were constrained to build. Pisa already had her new walls by 1981, 
Pforenza before 1153 Florence was building her Second Circle in 
117^-4, Modena in 1188, and Padua in 1195; and the fact implies the 
existence of important suburbs outside the old walls for some time pre¬ 
viously. These vigorous towns wen? in perpetual strife with one another 
and with the surviving great feudal lords, who like the Feluvicim, the 
Rsterisi, the Man]nesses of Mdntferrat in Lombardy, the Malaspina in 
Lunigiann, or the Aldobrandcschi in Tuscany, held out ora Ed the 
mountains and the marshes* With these exceptions, they were ruling an 
various ways and degrees their contad*^ the county and diocese sur¬ 
rounding them, ruling from one point of view over a strange medley of 
feudal vassals, freemen, nnd serfs of all degrees, from another over an 
assemblage of petty com munities, all illustrations of that method of self- 
management by association and league, which necessary for safety, 

c. atu?. b. yqIu v. cit.r. \6 
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which wan dictated by tradition and material circumstances, and which 
was provoked by the decadence and abuses of outworn feudalism. 

The energies' of the communes were fur from being wholly absorbed 
in self-gpvernmeafc, in internal production, and in the annexation of their 
canted** The inter-city wars went on with unceasing fun- from year to 
year, it might be said from century to century. Not till Siena was an¬ 
nexed by Cosimo of Florence in 1557* wan their series over. In some 
degree these conflict* had their ri*c in sheer antipathy and jealousy. 'Hie 
strongly-marked character of each cotlumint, its intense local patriotism, 
made its neighbours its enemies. Old disputes over diocesan boundaries 
jus between Pisa and Lucca, Siena and Arezzo* or over feudal claims of 
superiority, m between Milan and Lodi, furnished grounds for dispute 
where sentiment had free play. Hie moral shortcomings of each Italian 
town are enshrined in civic proverb* and in Dante, But far more im¬ 
portant were thy causes of strife which arose from the mutual relations 
of towns depending on commerce for their prosj>crity and independence. 
Geography and trade in combination were the most explosive compound 
of nature and art. Seaports were rivals in a narrow but profitable 
market, when piracy and trading went hand in hand. By land there was 
the outlet to the sea, or a toll-free road by hind, as well as rivalry in 
manufacture, to create discord. Commercial competition for the pro¬ 
tection of home-in dust it or the possession of the carrying-trade was the 
staple of these city-wars. 

Effective though the Crusades were in making the Italian seaports 
European powers in increasing their wealth and the scope of theif enter- 
prise, and in enlarging the mental horizon of all Europe, they did not 
begin the career of the maritime republics. The trade of these was of 
natural growth, and it was rather in the pre-crusjid tug to ivith the 
western Saracens, in the abolition of Muslim piracy, and in the opening 
of sea-router to the Pouent (the West) and the Levant (the Cast), that 
they secured their pre-eminence, Venice, by taming the Slav pirates of 
Dalmatia and defeating the Sicilian Muslims at Bari in 1003, was in a 
way to become queen of the Adriatic, lisa, sacked by Samcem in 1004 
and 1011j could yet defeat them near Reggio in 1005 and, in concert 
with Genoa, rescue Sardinia from Mujahid of Benin in 1016, r rhis 
victory began the long war* of Pisa and Genoa, fought for the trade of 
the Mediterranean and more especially for the exploitation of Sardinia 
and Carrico* They were still allies against their common enemy, the 
Saracens, but thdr joint capture (1087) of Mai idly ah in BarlMiry from 
Tamim the Zairid, the famous temporary conquest (1113-15) of the 

Balearic Lsles by the PisaJtt and Chris Emu allies from the neighbouring 
coasts (with the exception of Genoa), together with the Norman conquest 
of Sicily (IflGl —1001 >, established Christian supremacy in the E’onrnt. 
Thereafter* Pisan* and Genoese fought one another with little relaxation 
in East and Wat Amalfi, once lirsL m the Levantine trade, faded under 
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its Norman master*, and its sock in 1135 by the Ps&on*, in the service of 
Pope and Emperor, hastened its decline. But the hull (1139) of 
Innocent If which assigned Sardinia and half Corsica to the Pisan sphere 
of ecclesiastical influence, and the rest of Corsica to the new Genoese 
archbishopric, only resulted in a truce. The two cities fought for influence 
in Sardinia, for trade with Sicily and the Foncnt, and in Hie East there 
was a Hiree-cornered struggle between them and Venice. The strife of 
Pope and Emperor, the Crusades, were incidents in anil opportunities fur 
this civic rivalry- If Pisu at first took the lemI and was predominant in 
Sardinia at the close of the twelfth century, she was, nevertheless, fatally 
hampered by her open amUufo and strong Tuscan neighbours. Genoa, 
once she had subdued her Riviera, waa secured by the Apennines from 
inland rivalry; and during the thirteenth century Pisa slowly lost ground. 

The geography of Tuscany w-ii* largely responsible fur the inland 
rivalries of the province* Across the encircling Apennines mme all- 
important rimdn from the north. By the Monte Burdone (now the 
Poiitneninlj) Pnas came the Via Fmueagena from Farina (joined bv the 
laiid-route from Genoa) lo Lucca. Then it crossed the River Amo near 
Fucecchio and struck south to Siena and Rome* From Bologna, the chief 
junction-city on the Euiilian Wav, came two roads, one through Fistoia, 
the other straight across the Apennines to Florence, Flam Florence 
ag¥tin two roads led to Home, one westerly to Pu-ggibonsi, where it joined 
the V 3ft Franc igem and al*o a direct route from Pisa, through Volterra, 
to Siena, and the other, tile ancient Via Cassia, easterly, past Arezzo, 
down the valley of the Qiinna, under Montcpulriano, to Orvfeto and 
Rome, From Florence, too, flowed the natural artery to the sea, the 
River Amo, w ith its port at Pirn. To these trade-route factor* shuuld be 
added filially the lure of fertile stretches of countryside for food, for 
prtHluce, and lor iulmi. Each commune was anxious for trade-outlets 
under its own control, the power of cun trolling the outlets of its neigh¬ 
bours, and for a wide subject-territory* Nowhere was the theory of 
territorial corridors better understood than in medieval Tuacany. 

As a result Pisa and Lucca were early mortal enemies. There were 
disputed tract* of fertile contai fo. Lucca held both the northern outlet 
ot the Via Francigemv and its crushing at the AruO, Pisa held its gate, 
and that of most Tuscany, to the sea. Pi&a fought to gain a footing on 
the Via Frnndgcmi before it reached Lucca, to Control the mouth of the 
Luccbese river, the Serdiio, and to remove Lucca s grip on the middle 
Arno at Fncecchio, The Lucdicse sought to compel all trade from the 
north to bait ill their city and pay dues there, and to prevent ft Pisaui 
w^ge intervening between them and Siena, Already in 1QD9 the two 
citio s not yet communes, were fighting* Early in the twelfth century, 
the struggle took a more permanent form, and Hie Lucchese became the 
bom allies of the Genoese in their war w Ith Pisa* 

While her manufactures, chiefly of cloth, were of small account, 
cm* v + 16^2 
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Florence was seMum PisaX enemy. They were not next-door id^bouiD 
and Lucca's hold on the Arno was vexatious to both* As Lite os 1171 
they allied against Genoa and Lucca, at the price of free trade and equal 
opportunity for the Florentine in Pisa. But the terms Mi butdenatomo 
to Fisa* and the Florentine advance south'ward was causing an opposition 
of interests. Florence was endowed with a large con t a do and wan anxious 
to extend it, hut was also anxious la free her modi to Rome and the 
west Thun she was hostile to Arezzo, a backward feudal hill-town, and 
still more to Siena Florence wished for the Val Chiu mi and its road, 
and for Monte Pulriam?* which would give her free exit to Orvlelo and 
Rome, She wtL* also eager to wrest the cross-roads at Pn^gihonsi from 
Siena, so as to have n footing on the Via Ftmitigena and die road to 
Pisa. The ware caused by this enmity, pursped through the twelfth 
century, led to Florence ousting the Sienese from Poggfbonsi in 1308 wid 
repelling them from Monte Pulmno. With these minor communes in 
the Florentine sphere of influence, with the Florentine acquisition of 
t^inpoEi on the lower Amo in 1182, with the rapid increase of Florence’s 
manufacture, wealth* mid jtower* the Pisans could no longer favour their 
new rival s prosperity* The I Lilian communes, ilo more than ancient 
Greek cities, were able to live and let live; their passionate patriotism 
ms wholly local ; lheir institutions, sprung from small local units and 
dictated by Local needs* were by nature incapable of territorial ex- 
tension; their interests were sharply antagonistic. No city could share 
Its freedom with another; rather* full freedom and independence were 
only obtailiable by the depression or even subjection of rivals. Thus we 
find Pisa, winch had of late immensely profited by Lbs services to the 
Empire, holding aloof in 1107, together with threatened Pistoin, from 
the Tuscan League of San Genesio* which was led by Florence and pro¬ 
moted by the Papacy so as to reduce the imperial interference, lately 
made so real by Henry VI f in the province. Rupture and war with 
Florence did not come till 1318, but it thenceforward continued with 
intervals till the fall of Pirn in 1-MJ5. In the thirteenth century, tbe foes 
of Florence are the GhlbetHno Pi so* Siena, Pistoia, and Arezzo, those 
neighbouring cluii in lines in fact whose Submission was requisite and 
whose rivalry was to lor dreaded for the free development of her com¬ 
merce, Lucca was a faithful friend* but to Pisa’s enemy. 

The circunistanres of the central band of Italy, of Lhc Roman Cam- 
pogna, the Duchy of Spoleto* and the March of Ancona, seem altogether 
mlire primitive than those nf the great commercial cities of the north. 
Besides the Tuscan roads to Rome* the chief cinnmereifd and military 
joules were the coa^t-road (Via Apmntina) past Ancona to the south* 
and that roughly in the line of the ancient Flam imam Way which crossed 
the Apennines from Fima and led by two main tracks past n string of 
cities, like Perugia, to Home, But these small towns fought rather for 
land than for commercial supremacy. They were cramped for room in 
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their narrow Umbrian valleys. Yet even in Umbria there appears a 
tendency for the cities in connexion with the western route to group 
round its central town, Perugia, in hostility to the cities on the old 
Roman Way, with their leader, Spoleto. 

It was parti}" disputes over their respective boundaries, partly the 
desire for free, or rather preferential, outlets for their trade, which made 
the communes so frequently enemies of their immediate neighbours and 
allies of the dty from which they were divided by those neighbours; and 
these tendencies were increased by the fact that while a petty commune 
not unusually accepted cheerfully a great city’s overlordship and pro¬ 
tection, those of middle size fought desperately for their full autonomy 
and nil autonomy could give. These characteristics are marked when we 
turn to the geography and politics of Lombardy and the Romagna. 

The whole of Lombardy between tlie Alps and the Apennines wan 
linked together by its natural artery, the River Po and its tributaries, 
with the assistance of a few subsidiary streams, like tlie Adige, to the 
east. Along these waterways the commerce of the land had arisen; they 
remained the cheapest form of transit. The commercial outlets to the 
north were by a series of Alpine passes; the Mont CeuLand Mont Gene vie, 
debouching into the plain at Susa in the territory of the Count of Savoy; 
the Great St Bernard coining from Savoyard Aosta to Ivrea; the Splugen, 
the Septimer, and the Stchio entering Italy at Como; the Brenner, 
whence routes ran to Verona and Bn:seia; and the les^ known Strada 
d' Alemtigrm jrtAchi ng to V kenzn and Padua. To the south the chief outlets 
were the ports of Venice and Genoa, At Venice was the meeting-place of 
the trade from the Po and the Brenner and that from the levant. At 
Genoa the sea-trade similarly met that from the western Alpine passes, 
focussed on the w ay at Asti and VerceQL But there w ere also tlie Inud-esits 
to the south. From Fiucenm on tlie Po the Mini linn Way went through 
a series of wealthy dties till it reached Rimini on the Adriatic. Leading 
from it there were the Via Francigi-na, branching off at Parma, the roods 
to Florence, branching off at Bologna, and the FUmmiwi Way from 
Rimini to Home. Favourable positions on all these routes brought 
wealth and greatness. It was the aim of every city to control a* long 
stretches of them as possible, and if possible to control exits over the 
mountains and by the sen. 

To tlie wizit Genoa was fortunate in an early domination of her 
narrow- Riviera and in the formidable liarrier of tlie Apennines in her 
rear. Her cue was merely to be sure tliat trade flowed steadily from the 
inland emporiums w hich needed her more than she needed them. Asti 
was mainly preoccupied in securing free transit from the passes; her chief 
enemies were the feudal marquesses (the A!emuiids of Montferrat, 
Saluzzo T eta) who survived in backward Piedmont; it became her ambition 
to dominate the little communes which sprang up in the twelfth century 
on the routes to tlie Western Alps, as il had previously been to enlarge 
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her direct conlada, Milan, in the centre, was a more potent focus of dis¬ 
turbance. An ancient capital, populous and powerful ns the centre nf a 
wide champaign, a seat of manufacture at the meeting-place of almost 
eeery route, she had every temptatio-n for aggression. First, she is seen 
gaining outlets; she conquers and reconquer* in 1138 mid 1127 Como, 
which blocked the way to the Alps', and Lodi (1027. 1107-11}, which 
lav between her and the Po. Almost at the same time* luxgan tier enmity, 
soon to become tmditional, with the other capital, Privia, and Cremona, 
rival centns these of the transit commerce, and keys of the Po, no mere 
entrances to it. Milan's natural allies were Crema and Tortona, 
threatened respectively by Cremona and Pavia with the same fate which 
l»di and ( mno had undergone 1mm Milan. Ily the usual t‘het|uer-pattern 
of these fends,Brescia and Piacenza were inclined to Milan, Bergamo and 
Novara to Pavia. The oft-repeated wars were still living waged when 
Uitrliarossa entered Italy and liv Ins claims and action* gave rise to the 
Lombard League. 

Along the Emil tan Wav, for the same reasons, each citv was the 
enemy of its immediate neighbours, Piacenza and Reggio were nt odds 
with l anna, Cremona, and Modena, through Piacenza and Cremona 
this southern system was related to the central ware and alliances; through 
Modena with feuds further east. For Modena stood in dread of and 
enmity with Bologna, Docta Stiioma, the centre of legal studies, was 
great not only through her university hut through her cross-roads. She 
was eager to increase her row Wo, and eventually to dominate the minor 
Aouiugiuil cities to the coast, an aim which for a while she achieved in 
her best days in the thirteenth century. This, however, was not yet. 
She hud not even entered on the wart connected with Venetian ambitions, 
which gave some consistency to the politics of the Treviaim, or Veronese, 
3f areli. Venice aimed at controlling all exits to the sea from Ravenna 
northward* at lend, if not from Ancona, Against her, but severed*!) V 
their own dispute*, stood Padua, Treviso, Ferraro, and Jhivemm. But 
Padua mid Treviso were likewise on uneasy terms with their northern 
neighbours and outlets, Verona mid Vicenza, as well as at sonic variance 
with the liranrli of the Otbcrtine marquesses who, being eliminated from 
Milan, had their chief possession* round the small town of Kste, and 
thence were soon to take their title and surname. Mantua, impregnable 
mil id her marshes, was on her side at war with Verona over the important 
li mita of their respective tsmtadi. To sum up, when the Hnhemtfuileii came, 
there were systems of alliance and enmity ready-made, to be decorated 
and in some degree inspired by the contest of Papacy and Empire. It 
was in spite of these ingrained feud*,and as a testimony to the desire Air 

1 Moat Lombard towns kgq m to limvo nidod Milcui in this Umg w^ a. fael tvlifch 
how important the three Ikurth^ru p %o \hmUL 

Mno for Cremona, t. U29 for Park, hut rf, Mupra t p, 210 for Milana earlier 
ri rally with Pnvin. 
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their d tv-autonomy and to Aversion for ail effectual foreign rule? that 
the Lombard Leagues were mack’; it was herautwof them that the Ij^ttgues 
were never complete* anti m ready to dissolve. 

The communes obtained Lheir jurisdiction in their own cities in some 
degree by the exercise of functions? like that of arbitration or of garrison* 
which lav outside the customary sphere of State-authority, but for the 
most part they occupied or usurped rights which the State-authorities 
had Ion" neglected or were forced to r^ip. Fhese rqgn/ifi, or State-rights 
vested imnieniortuliy in the kings, included lx>th coinage, tolls and customs 
of all kinds* itnd the functions of police, justice, and war, enfeoffed to the 
most I v hereditary marquesses and counts, [jirge numbers of tolls and 
tiic like dues had l*een granted formally to hi shops and lay nobles, and 
the bishops of nirtisv Lombard towns 3 had also received the countship 
over their city and its environs, or even over the whole amlado. Hardly 
ever hod jurisdiction or even tolls been granted to the citizens themselves®, 
juui never over the ourroundirig amtadi. The citizens governed themselves 
in the Brat instance in the collapse of the kingship during the Wars of 
Investiture, and gained dominion in tlie canfadi by a series of private 
Agreements with greater or lesser feudatories very commonly made in the 
name of the bishop. For the first usurpation they could indeed claim 
ttie tacit consent of the kings. Henry V, Lothnr III, and Conrad III in 
his rebel days* had acquiesced in the city -com ni lines, and on the rare 
occasion* when they were asked and no bishop's rights stood in the way 
had grunted vague diplomas, the language of which referred to the 
“ liberties ^ of the lannbard Iowtis in general®, Hut to the alienation of 
fiefs in the enrttado Lu a new suzerain they Imd never consented; in fact 
Lotluir HI in llSli by a CtmxtUutio forbade the alienation of fiefs by 
under-vassals without the consent of their lord 4 . This* however, was 
itiedeetuftl* even when not disregarded, for the tenants-in-chief too 

s Acquij AlHci, AH^ei^i, A*ti p ffcrgaiiio, Brescia, Cremona, Foltre? Ivrea, i-odi, 
Mantua? Modena, Novara, Padua, Parma, Piacenza p Haveunitj Heggin. 8*vnna? 
Turbina, Trent? Trevu?o(?), and Verce!li p at Barbamara'ft accession; uud T Lei 'JW 
cmsjfV Arnjio, Fiwole, Luiii, and Volterm. 

* To PLyi In lual the confirmation bj Henry IV of the Qmmdudint* quite hafcni 

Mari implies die power to enforce them, 

1 Cremona, 3114 p ** bones vm M ; llpatua r 11 lG h fC eam comuetudlnem limuito 
Eft iii^Lmi quiiiii quelihet upstd imperii clvitus optinet 1 h ; Bologna, 1110, ^ A anli(]nas 
etiam ^oEEHia^-tudine=s ai (doubtful diploma); Novara? JUG: “omm** Ikphos imh 
iUoram...et conduct udines.... Tnrn> ijtioque. qu&s pro mu nil: tone mwtrae ciultwlls 
erexcruut”; Turin, 1110: “amaeei useis Who* uoruni. ..in cadem liberate in qne 
Lactam j* parmaiwerunt detneepa pcmuincrr...ctt uidelievt coudicmim tit nttlli inor- 
talmm rfeincep* nix! (Le. nisi) nobis seniiant sal no soKta iustitii Tauriuensin epl*- 
oopi"* ibid, l J 30, with variations; “ejuidem quoin cetera riuitale* 

IL? Live libcrtatoin ha beaut... »aiun...iure iicratru sen comltis kill Ltd. cui memo nuslram 
COniiwirmtna/' 

1 MGEtj CfanifiE. n pp. 17-S-0: “uemim tkere bcueficia^ que o auu* seniembua 
babels absque cumin penni^u dUtntliere.' 1 * 
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could be compelled by the commune* to consent to their own spolia¬ 
tion. 

With the local holder* of public jurisdiction within the cities there 
were diverse methods of (fading. The marquess or Count, if he still 
existed, was usual I}' simply excluded, which was all the more easy jis 
11 is chief interests lay in his estates in the countryside. Thus we find 
Count Cbcrtn of Bologna intervening formally to obtain an imperial 
charter for the city with whose government he did not meddle, Lucca 
had revolted from Countess Matilda c. 1080, Mantua in 1091, with the 
Emperor's approv&L The Counts of Siena play an oliscure part in the 
enntado in the twelfth century. But the Counts of San Bonifacio, who, 
though like so many other i4 rural counts” they took their title from 
their chief castle, were Counts of Verona, became citizens of the com¬ 
mune, and may have retained some feudal dues thereby* 

The viscounts, on the other hand* were mainly city-dwellers and took 
a huge share in forming the communes* Their utile hit rights in the dly 
seem to have slowly inciged in the communal jurisdiction* In the case 
of Pi*a* where perhaps at first the viscount was a consul by right of ofBce, 
he is last known to have exercised jurisdiction in lll6 t and after a 
sanguinary struggle the compossessing house was in 1153 summarily 
deprived of its financial rights and dues derived from the office of gastald 
or steward of the royal demesne. 

The bishops position in the city bora commonly some analogy to the 
viscounts If he held by imperial diploma the couiital functions, be 
would usually enfeoff or merely allow to the consuls a large part of his 
powers in the city, reserving some profits or functions lor himself* reserva¬ 
tions it was hard to maintain. Thus at Piacenza in 11 (£2 there wgis made 
out a long list of the bishop-count’s prerogatives. The bishop shareri + at 
first at feast, in the government of Arezzo and Bologna, nominating one 
or more of the consuls* Indecd t he com mn lies of these towns thus obtained 
something of a legal status. But disputes wore very liable to occur, and 
I.he bishop would be mode to feel he was a subordinate politically* even 
with regard to Ins domains in the ctmtado* In 1154. the Bishop of Treviso 
was compelled to cede a great part of his feudal rights on his church's 
lam Is. Midway in the twelfth century the communes ate tearing to use 
their bishop as a legal figurehead for the acquisition of dominion in the 
amtado. Towards its close the bidiop is generally an undisguised, if 
^ometimer reluctant,, subject of the commune for his feudal estates. 

At the base of the coniuiune, thus formed and master in its own house, 
was the general assembly, the arengr^ portamento, condone* III early days, 
summoned mtumtitrux campmh t by its shouts of JuU^ it legislated* 
declared ]tt&ce or war* nit died treaties, approved the i-lcctiun of consuls. 
But these proceedings, save under great excitement* were of a formal 
character. There was no debate. The generality of citizens were hound 
more to duties than rights. They were to swear obedience to the consuls 
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find thereby to membership of the commune, to attend the assembly, to 
serve in the host. And from the mid' twd fth oentmy onwards t he mob-1 ike 
a tea go meets more and more rarely T till once a year u usually sufficient 
for the taking of the usual oaths between rulers and ruled. Frequent 
meetings become the sign of revolution, for which the arm go provided 
an apt and legal means* 

The true core of the city-state was formed by the magistracy of the 
consuls. The office was practically the monopoly of those tain I lies of 
notables w r ho^e private league htul become a State-govemment* Charac¬ 
teristically, the outgoing consuls had a leading voice in electing their 
sucees-soi^. Their office was almost invariably animal 1 . The hoard varied 
in numbers not only from city to city, but from year to year in the same 
city i at Genoa in 11JI2 there were four, in 1127 six; at Milan in 1130 
then were twenty, in 1172 twelve; the more usual numbers ran from 
four to twelve* and in all Asca seem Haed with some regard to the quarters 
of the dty. The functions of the consuls were all-embracing; they led 
the host, administered the commune, saw to legislation, justice, and order# 
They inherited the voluntary jurisdiction by arbitration which had always 
been vested in each body of nictni and naturally included all disputes 
arising out of the afinjuttiulirurs of cadi town, but they did not delay to 
usurp the public piaettn of count* bishop, or viscount. Subdivision of 
duties* however, was goon introduced. At Genoa in 1133 subordinate 
Con^ukf de placiti -t were appointed, and shortly after 1150 Consuls of 
Justice (corutitles instiling} appear in most towns to preside in the tribunals 
and execute judgment, at first as specialised members of the consular 
college, later os a separate institution. Their function* and authority 
varied indeed, but Iheir general character was the same. 

Other officials of various titles appear as administering depart merits 
under the consuls. The bWi/v.*, trained jurists, tried eases under the 
consul*, and perhaps on occasion by the fact of appointment by some 
imperial authority provided the formal legal link between the upstart 
jurisdiction and the old* The notaries were concerned with official 
document*. For financial officials the most current title was cammum 
{chamberlain), but at Siena, for instance, the power of the consuls was 
early limited by the institution of the Protwcditori dcBa Bkchertuh to 
whom the rarntrurim was subordinated* The honi hommat (soon styled 
consuls) of the porta* commanded their quarters in the army, and acted 
as the lieutenants of the consuls of the commune in the city. The yici- 
fttmse (town-parishes) were responsible for tbo roads, canals, etc. within 
them. In liologim they elected their ow n miuhtraks contratarum^ whose 
title shewn the antiquity of their office. 

After the consuls, however, the most essential organ of ci ly-go venni lent 
was the Council, most usually called the Coftstgiio dtf l fl Credensa (Council 

1 At Genoa, however, till 1122 the cnu^uLs uih elected for periods of three* feur, 
and finally two, yeara. 
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swum to secrecy), although on accarion it was clawicaBv named the Senate, 
“ ' lt 1 1 5 ?*' h WAA tlie tmhiml jdjevdapuient of the meetings of notables 
from which the commune sprang, and we may doubt if the consuls had 
ever acted without the advice of the Wise Men (mpient^ sa-Ail These 
meetings were very soon crystallised as a formal council, the parent of 
£tj| later councils of the commune It> numbers varied from eitv to city 
arid from tune to time; perhaps from 100 to 150 was the averitgo. its 
object may have been partly to check and advise the consuls, but still 
more to express and «>llect the opinion of the oligarchy of notable families 
who ruled the State. Thb kxl to complicated developments. At Florence 
the meeting {proika) of Suv'ti merely invited by the government never 
went out Lit' use, mid was more important for initiative than all the formal 
councils, i ti order to be large enough fur legislative purposes, the Cre- 
(knsta by the end of the century had become very generally a numerous 
i - v ’ 1 1 (ireilL found! of the Commune; in the same way, in order to 
X' small enough for secret business, a certain number of it* member* had 
become the Special or Lesser Council of the Commune. The dates, how ¬ 
ever, of these change, differed greatly from tow n to town and range over 
a century. We see a beginning of the process nt Piacenza in 1144, when 
h city-low is passed, nut by the onrign, but by the Council in the presence 
ami with tlw consent of many non -councillors. It was not Jong, in fact, 
before the powers of Hie Council grew, in relation both to the consuls 
and to the an-ngn* They l^isktqd, sliAittl in election^ am\ guidi*i the 
executive, mill thus formula Led and possibly accentuated the oligarchic 
character of the commune. | n the late-born com mu lie of Home’ even, 
the Senate of some fifty-six members' established by the revolution of 
1143 diil without consuls, though some of them (senatores caiutiikiHi) 
served as an executive committee, until Innocent III contrived to replace 
the whole body by one or two Senators, resembling the North Italian 
podttia. 

The taw of each commune presented a peculiar mixture, and was en¬ 
larged and .It-vebped bv rli He rent concomitant, yet in the end harmonising, 
processes. Omitting the foreign Germanic codes, which won become 
olrsnietc in Italy, there were two general Ijiws, the Roman mui I lie Lom- 
IihihI, Of these, the Roman, by ft-S intrinsic superiority, by force of 
sentiment, bv the studies of the jurists, kept gaining ground, and was 
more and more considered the normal law. But the Lombard ljiu was 
strongly rooted in family custom; in some ways its less civilised dicta were 
more suitable to the early Middle Age; and its influence was more lasting 
and wide-spread than would be gathered from centemponur statements. 
Further, w hile the Roman Law the jurists spread wok that of Justinian's 
Code, the traditional Roman Ijiw in the customs of North Italy went 


fc See infrti, Vha p, xi, pp, 3S&-370, 

* L’uder tlifl Uiujijul SficLiti! tlitre tu 

threat Courietl of a North Italian coimi3un&, 
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hack mostly to the times before Justinian, to theTheodoaian Law. Thus, 
the third original element the local cownirtutlim* or nm* f besides being 
based on local needs and peculiarities, were a Wend of I^iinhard and p re- 
JtBtiniflD Roman Law: they grew, partly governed by local eiremu^tancos* 
[jartly under the influence of Jiistinianean jurists. £omc nf this growth 
was spontaneous and merely written down in and added to the fifwt. 
Hut local legislation was also a factor ill development. Special Jaws were 
passed fur this or that object in the ttrengo nr the council throughout 
tlie twelfth century, edicts might be issued by the consuls a* at Genoa, 
and all became part of the body of local law* Lastly, there were the 
hrci'in or oaths of olfice of the consuls councillors* and other officials, and 
the brrzf rmnmmth, by which the citizens annually swore to perform their 
obligations under the commune and to obey the consuls. Current legisla¬ 
tion tended to be taken up into these brevis* dealing with the power* and 
duties of office, which became longer and longer, till in the thirteenth 
century they were frequently fused into one multi for ioua code, the Statute 
of the Podcatfl, to which the chief magistrate of the commune swurc on 
his accession to office. The method of growth was eh flmcUrist ic # A IkkihI 
of emendaiort** iub'tiriy or the like, wan elected at first annually, later at 
frequent intervals, and this commission revised the breew or Statute tn 
bloc , Thus the stable laws of the city were distinguished, at least in 
theory, from the Provisions of temporary application only;, eiiiamttikig 
from the councils. 

The development of the commune was naturally enough from the 
simple to the complex* City taw arid constitution, however, by no means 
regulated all the activities of the citizens. As their wealth and numbers 
grew, they more and more found their interest m subordinate associa¬ 
tions. Each group in short, as it became strong enough to be self- 
conscious* formed a petty commune. The impulse spread from above 
till, so to sav* the single^cdled state of 1130 became the multiple-eel led 
community of 1250. While in Milan and a few other lombard towns 
the older subdivision of the nobles into qapitanei and vnvassors was pre¬ 
sent'd^ in iiiofit rities wc find the inhabitant* in the mid-twelfth cent my 
more simply divided into miliicJt and pidUtx. This classification had a 
military buds in the communal army, Men whose property was estimated 
at a certain amount were obliged in war-time to attend the levy with 
horse and knight’s armour; those below the knight’s assessment took the 
field on foot with a simpler equipment. Roughly speaking* this was a 
distinction between noble anti plelieirin, but the dividing line was drawn 
more according to wealth than birth. It was not only that the non- 
noble families who early became rich in a city joined the ranks of the 
milUts without abandoning their merchandise, bat many minor or even 
greater feudal families added trade to their real property. This was 
early a marked feature of Asti and Genoa and Pisa* The Visconti and 
other great families never had disdained to arm galleys and combine 
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a carrying-trade with war and piracy. Their shipping gave them a 
greater hold on their respective communes thnxi their like possessed 
ebew'hfre. But ttiis mainly feudal origin gave a definite stamp to the 
whole class of tut lit ex. The persistence of the Germanic kinship, modified 
fa sonic degree by the Roman pairia potest**^ was seen in the strict 
maintenance of the agnatic family groups* linked together by com- 
possession and the duty of blood-revenge (svyidr/fa). A family could 
increase with extreme rapidity—in a century the agnates descended 
from one man could number from 50 to 100 men—and further the 
agnatic group could be extended by voluntary alliance w ith one or more 
others, Thu# in the noble's life the cmmrzeria t the family group* was 
the hiding factor. The consorUt placed their house* side by side; if 
the family was very great, it would have a covered loggia in the midst 
for festivities and meetings; in any case it would com possess n lofty 
tower for a thick and defence, and thus the Italian medieval town shewed 
a forest of towers within its wall*, the ml lying-points of the incessant 
blood-feuds of the coimtr&'ri^ Organisation did nut, however* cease 
here, There grew up leagues of aHumw, the Societies of the Towers 
(Sncieta tLtk Tom% and in the last half of the twelfth Century we find 
all the mil ties of a city grouped under cuusuls of their own* who in 
treaties are already recognised as state-functionaries. To sum up, by 
the year 1^00* the milites form a sharply separate class, marked off not 
so much by birth or the source of their wealth as by traditions and 
lutbi ts of life. They, or their principal families, have the chief say in 
the commune* 

The peditf* or plebeian* appear at first us less organised than the 
higher ranks* or rather the local organisation of vicimmzr mid portae 
was sufficient for them while the volume of trade was still small. Men 
of the some croft dwelt almost w holly in the same quarter or even ufci- 
and, although in the once Byzantine cities of Ravenna and Rome 
some ancient gilds (tchoiat) seem to have continued, it needed a period 
of prosperity’ to incite craftsmen in general to tighten their trade, a* 
opposed to their local, inter-connexion* The first to emerge separately 
were naturally the merchants {mcratfowt or negotiator?*), who for the 
most part were concerned with import and export and the transit trade. 
It was for them the profits were largest and the dangers greatest; they 
most needed corporate action and influence for their wealth and for mere 
safety in their voyages and journeys* Accordingly, half-way through 
the twelfth century* w j e find consuls of the merchants recognised officials 
in the communes of Pisa, Piacenza, and Milan, and every decade added 
evidence of their appearance in other cities. The Merchants and Money¬ 
changers (campsortei eambhiiores), however* were like their allies the- 
Jurists (iudkt^ notarll) largely drawn from the ranks of the wttitcjt f the 
composite nobility of the commune. They form a chm through their 
particular economic interests. More closely connected with the plebeians 
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were the more serialised manufacturing, craft* and retail gilds, which 
sprang up in their footsteps* and gained at the close of the twelfth 
century recognition or toleration from the commune. Certain crafts 
were then outrunning the others in the race for wealth* and beside the 
Merchant# there appear according to the various circumstances of each 
city such gilds a* those of Wool {Arte della Lana)j the Apothecaries 
and Spicers {SpeziGli)* the Furriers [PriUriai)* The most common term 
for them h Art (jfrfc)* although Mtetfiare (miimferiiitn) and Acfwta are 
also used. They were organised on the model of the commune, with a 
general meeting of masters, a council* and consuls and subordinate 
tdllrials. The community of interest in each Art* its strict supervision 
of its members* and their dose mutual association in daily life, soon 
made the Arts as a whole the bodies with greatest inner solidarity In 
the communes. 

Both the emergence of new classes* w ith the reassortment of members 
of the old, and the exasperation of the inner divisions* partly social, 
partly merely old blood-feuds* in the ruling oligarchies* seem to have 
caused the gradual coni plication and development of the city-constitu¬ 
tion*. Thus Lhe consuls of the Merchants and of the MiliU* become 
powerful otHcials of the State ? they take part in treaties, perform State- 
functions; in their wake* ££. at Florence in 1193* we find the chiefs of 
a federation of more specialised handicraft Arte* w hose trade was local, 
sharing in the government At Florence the inner feuds of the aristocracy 
seem to have hastened the movement; in 1 ITT civil war broke out 
between the Uberti and the group of consular Tamil Sis then in power. 
At Milan, and generally in Lombardy * distinctly class warfare was the 
cause of change. Ill Milan itself we find the lesser traders* butchers* 
linkers, and the like, forming a league* the Credent di 8an V Ambrogio* 
which continued with the Motto, or association of the wealthier traders* 
to wrest a share of power from lhe Credenza dei Consol i in which the 
capita strengthened perhaps by the war with Barharossa* were 
dominant. The merchants of Milan seem still to have retained their 
ussuoiatioik Elsewhere*, the struggle is between mHites, whether traders 
or not, and the pcdlie^ whose wealth* if yet acquired, wan now. The 
expulsion of the mitih'jt from the city, which had occurred in the pru- 
commuua] age, began to reappear as a feature of class-warfare. 

Hie immediate result of these broils and social changes, however 
caused ami carried on* was the institution of a new single executive, the 
Podetfi (Pate.vU**). An occasional single ruler, called by the vague title 
of Rrrfor or was no novelty. From 1151 to 1155 Guido da Sarao 

so ruled Bologna, and during the foundation of Lhe Roman commune 
Jordan Pierlccmi ruled with the title of Patrician. But after Barba- 
rovsA# institution of imperial Podeshb 1 , evidences of a tendency tu 

1 tt in/nr r Chip. 3cm r An offiebl in each low n to ciclTtie and tiacl the 
rrgalin recovered hy the crown in 11^. 
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supersede tilt: bound of consul* by a single man multi ply. At Pisa a 
rtrtor is regarded ns possible from 11(H); at Milan the first known b of 
llS6 t at Florence of 119S. At first an exceptiQimI magistrate, as at 
Piacenza in 1188, the Podesta grew to l>e a permanent institution. The 
consuls who alternated with him were elected inure and mure rarely* 
and about the year 1^10 he had become the normal rider in all com- 
munea. By then the office haul acquired a definite character. Though 
native Puniest us appear and are usually dangerous to liberty* the typical 
Podesta i* a foreigner, if. from another eity + He must lie a knight„ 
if. a noble; he brings with him hia Jhm'riia or household of knights and 
jurists; he is held strictly to account by a rf/nduatt: at the clo.se of his 
vearV or half-years office, and as carefully -segregated from the social 
and fact ion life of the city* Nor, partly through the natural dnlmm- 
tion of the State, partly from jealousy of power, was he allowed the full 
functions of the native consuls. He Jed the army, summoned the 
CoundLs* supervised police and criminal justice; but legislation, finance, 
mid foreign policy were withheld from him, whiJe in his own sphere he 
wn.v Mirmimded by a Special Council, which often had direct connexion 
witli tlit- Cuti.sulute, and he w/y* guided by the Great Council, which had 
now become the central organ of the commune. Even hi the FodestA 
had tu be a man of great natural gifts for rule and of elaborate training 
in law and affairs* A special tract, the Ocuhu Pariorali.^ wjis written as 
a guide tu his duties. For a century it was a kind of profession for the 
ablest city-nobles. They went from commune to commune, adminis¬ 
tering* warring* judging among mi infinite variety of routine,, of debate, 
and of emergencies, and such men as Biancalconc the Bolognese, and 
CutMi Douati the Florentine, give much of its brilliance to Italian 
history in the thirteenth century. 

It has been much debated what party iuul its way in the institution 
of the Podesbi in the later twelfth century* First of all, undoubtedly 
the State : for the unity of the executive enabled the commune to survive 
the feuds and amateurishness and dissension!* of the board of consuls; 
nor was Hclf-govcmmeikt lessened, since the Great Council became the 
directing body of the commune. Next, we may probably soy, the pcditc&i 
for affairs were no longer transacted by an oligarchic, quasi-hereditary 
board, hut by the single foreign official and a Council in which the 
m'ditM wore no more than preponderant. It was in fact a step, like the 
admission of the wealthier Ads to a share in government, towards a 
wider basis for the State. But it was not a Jong step; the nobles were 
still dominant, and their lesser members benefited, perhaps, most by the 
supersession of the narrow ring of consular fund Ik*. The further develop¬ 
ment, by which the non-nobles {papolani}, or the people (popok^ erected 
a fresh ojjpmisation, the popolo ) and secured power over the State, belongs 
tu a later volume. 

The Peace of Constance and the niggardly diplomas of the Emperor 
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Henry VI finally admitted the conn mutes into the feudal chain, and it 
continued for runny generation* to he their endeavour to express their 
relations of territory and dominion iircunling to the reigning feudal law, 
Hut this should not conceal tile fact that the cities by thi-ir very nature 
were anti-feudal; they and their very- nobles were trading, manufacturing, 
nut chivalrous, in a word they were btmrgrtilt. Their trade, as we have seen, 
long mite-dated the Crusades, which gave it so powerful a stimulus. 
Tram the first the exchange of good* between East and West formed a 
chief part of it Froiu Constantinople and the Levant the Italians 
brought the much derired spices, sugar, silk and cotton, rare fabrics, dye- 
woods, and wine, object* of art and luxury, Hnd soon com and fish from 
the Black Sea. From Africa esune gold, ivory, indigo, and lead, tn 
return they exported metal and building-wood!*, furs, linen, doth, aud 
wool To the Transalpine* they handed on the Oriental and African 
products, with a slowly increasing quantity of their own doth 1 , and 
iw-md doth, wool, hides, and fur* in exchange. The chief manufacture 
of Italy was to be the finer qualities uf dyed cloth. In the later twelfth 
century the ascetic, half-heretical fraternity of the Uinjliati gave a re¬ 
markable impulse to the doth industry in Lombardy, and tile "and their 
methods were introduced farther south. In the next century the Art. of 
die Merchants of Cabinda in Florence became specialist* in dyeing and 
dressing Transalpine cloth, and in almost every town the Arte della Lana 
((tIIH of Clothmakere.) was among the wealthiest. 

Thi* trade was vigorously organised. From the seaports caravans 
(merchant fleets, escorted by galleys) sailed twice a year to the Levant. 
At Constantinople and the Syrian ports existed colonies of Venetians, 
Pisans, and (ienoese, governed In a fashion we should now call citra¬ 
te ni tor ial by consuls or bail** with store-houses {jhndachi) for wares 
and ship-tackle. It was the aim of each city to gain exclusive privilege's 
and turn nut its rivals, and much of their liest energy was spent in these 
bitterly-fungi it commercial wars. One rival they overcame; the Byzantines 
faded from the sen and from their own export-trade. In the West, the 
merchants trooped by road and river to the great fair* of Champagne of 
which six were held in the year. Here, too, men travelled in caravan*; 
biit there was no question of extra-territorial ity, though trade-concerns 
might be settled by Iji a-merchant, the custom of traders. Security and 
toll-freedom were the things aimed at, if only very partially obtained 

It wna the Transalpine trade which gave the Italian* their pre-eminence 
and ill-fame in the thirteenth century as hankers and inoney-lendere 
Merchants whose business stretched from the Levant to England had a 
natimd advantage in the handling of money and the organisation of 
credit. Partners in a firm would reside for long period* abroad; there 
was always an agent at least, and money-value* could pass from Burls to 
fctena hy note of hand. Almost all Hie great merchant houses took up 
1 Sail *n* a Mtiijile export df Vtinke. 
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bn liking mill with it usury* from which tlicv reaped in the thirteenth 
century enormous profits. The levying of the papal revenue fell into 
their bauds. They knew and dealt in the coinage of Europe in all its 
varieties and degradations!. It is & testimony to the inflow of the precious 
metals into Italy that the Gild of Money-changers [Campwm t Art* del 
Cambio)* who dealt in bunking in their native town, was next in wealth 
to the Merchants. The Italian, or * Lombard," banker was indeed bated 
abroad* and often at home, for his usury, both fair and unfair. The 
risk was great, the monopoly hard to break through, the interest luxuriously 
high. Then, although n logical series of exceptions and relaxations was 
gradually worked uut* the trade of money-lending, the taking of interest, 
was in principle forbidden by Canon Law. The perplexing limits within 
which interest could he taken were always being overstepped, and we 
have the curious spectacle of the merchant-class* the factors of the Papacy, 
making their living by a mortal sin, as they thought it, and perhaps the 
more extortionate because a reasonable pruflt on a lmm was in theory For- 
bidden. 

The great linns might be either family businesses of many kinsmen, 
or a* time went on more frequently voluntary partnerships. The several 
partners subscribed the cap!tab traded* travelled, served in the communed 
army* Isold state-office, met in their gild and religious confraternity, 
co-operated in their con^orreria, and in the portae and virhmnze of their 
city. It w a full life, and, when citizen and commercial organisation 
grew more complicated in the thirteenth century, it is no wonder I hat 
-short terms uf office and each man biking his turn on council and Ikwird 
of officials were the rule. The dram oil the citizen’* time ns well a* civic 
and class jealousy made it necessary. But the citizens also knew well 
that unfettered power mode the tyrant* The one true single official, the 
F&ksfa, was fettered and supervised in a healthy state. The commune 
hnd begun by iLEsodation and it lived by corporate action and imjiersomd 
decisions. Personal fame in it is a sign of di&eaae and decay. At it* beet 
we hear only of the commune, the militex and ptdittx, the etmwrzerm and 
the gild. 

These collective units, however* gave ample opportunity for broils, 
which always hampered and eventually wrecked the communes. Class- 
warfare and its early effect# have already been mentioned; il was to 
transform the comnuine But it whs partly caused and its method was 
perniciously affected by the blood-feuds which existed From generation 
to generation among the eansorzerie. The nobles* often of Germanic 
descent, aiul always adopting feudal, Germanic traditions, were perhaps 
somewhat ant [pathetic to the thrifty Latin plebeians, although this must 
not be prised fan But it was their turbulent* tyrannous habits that 
became ever harder to bean They rioted in the streets like Capo let and 
Montague, they fought round their towers, they were tierce and insolent 
to their inferiors However given to commerce they might be, the 
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vt-mldUi was a sacred duty, and by its nature it could only cud, if it did 
cud, with tin" extinction of a stuck. Hius, whether the Htititc* tougbt 
among themselves for power or vengeance, or the jilchrisiis took up 
anna tn tunic them, the city was a victim of civil lighting. Now and 
again the Hi may wooden houses would he destroyed over parts of the city 
by accidental or wilful incendiarism. And these methods Ixtmne normal. 
There was no rage so furious as that of the Italian bourgeois intent on 
restoring peace and order. 

In fact the intensely strong family and group feeling of the citizen* 
is in Strange contrast to their European trade and policy. Next to the 
Human Curia, they have the widest, most civilised outlook of the Middle 
Ages. Strangers from all climes jostle in their streets. They themselve* 
have a cult of efficiency and energy. They are the must original devisers 
ol laws and constitutions, the aeutest in jurisprudence and organisation, 
imim a tors at last in literature and romance. It is hard to exaggerate 
their devotion to their group or their commune, Hu I on the other side 
Ls their narrowness. For his ratmrzcria the citizen at his best will devote 
everything; to his gild lie will be staunch; to hi* city, jf these allow, 
well-meaning and fiercely loyaL Ilut these associations are exclusive. 
City wars down city with relentless rivalry; family, class, and gild 
struggle mercilessly for dominion within them. It ttw only the danger 
to the autonomy of all which produced the Lombard League, and in 
that perhaps, as in other manifestations, it is the triumphant genhu 
loci, the iinlin'diate diameter and rumimnnd will of uadi city, which 
dominates medieval Haiku polities. 


C. W£i>, R, VtlL, V. cil. V. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ISLAM IN SYRIA AND EGYPT, 750-1100. 

With the accession of the first of the Abbasid Caliphs (a. a 750) it 
became dear that the dominions of Lflim would consist, henceforth* of a 
number of separate and independent Islamic states. Even in the time of 
the Ibiiayyad Caliphs the unity of the Muslim Empire was maintained 
with difficulty and way never quite complete. In Arabia, the birthplace 
and the original home of the new world-power, there was neither the 
military strenglli nor the political organisation required fur the rule of the 
conquered lands. The movement of the sent of government to Damascus 
under the Umayyads is, in one aspect, a practical acknowledgment uf 
this fact. For a time the Arabian families who ruled the subject provinces 
were a connecting link and a partial bond of unity. But even they adopted 
and so perpetuated the national governments of Persia anil Syria and 
Egypt* and thus the Muslim Empire was from the first n Impeteknit 
federation of Muslim states. The superiority of Mesujwtamia and Persia 
over Syria and Arabia was declared by the triumph of the Abhasida, It 
was symbolic by a further movement of the capital from Damascus to 
Ambar and finally to Baghdad, But, inevitably, tin* movement id the 
capital to the distant east weakened the control of the Abhasid Caliphs 
over Hie lands of the lar west An Utnayyad prince became ruler of 
Mu-Si i li Spain in A,ri„ 755, and founded a dy nasty which afterwards claimed 
the Caliphate and oaMimed the much disputed title of “commander of the 
faithful” {a.d. 929), In Morocco Idris ibn 1 Abdallah, a descendant of 
4 All, established In 788 the first Sln L ite Caliphate. The dynasty of the 
Idrisitc', so established, nmintiiiried their power for about 200 years 
(788-985). In Tunis Ibrahim ibn Aghkh (800-811) was the first of 
another line of independent emirs with a brilliant history (WOO—HOD). 
This process of disintegration continued in all parts of the Muslim 
dominion. Every provincial governor was potentially an independent 
ruler. National traditions and aspiration! reinforced the drift to 
separatum- Egypt mid Syria and Arabia and Persia once more fell 
apart. The A nib conquest created a permanent international brother¬ 
hood of learning, literature, and religion; it achieved a spiritual 
federation and affinity between much-divided races and nationalities; it 
encouraged mid made eaay the migration of individuals from one land to 
another: but it did not permanently obliterate national boundaries and 
national rivalries. 

Parallel to the development of Islam as a world-power went the 
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development of the Caliphate, its highest dignity. On the political side 
this office was an adaptation to new conditions of the ancient city govern¬ 
ments of Mecca and Medina, Vet its holder was, essentially, a successor of 
the Prophet and so the supreme head uf Islam, LoolI traditions and needs 
were hound to yield to this pre-eminent fact. When the Caliphs ceased to 
reside in Arabia, their local functions were soon practically abrogated. 
Only the restriction that they must be descended front the ancient ruling 
families of Mecca long remained to mark their political ancestry 1 . The 
sovereign power inherent in the Calipiuite was most fully realised in the 
case of the Uinayyad princes. After them, in the Abbasid period, the 
authority of the office was circumscribed and diminished by the existence 
of rival Caliphates and by the disappearance of the political unity of Islam, 
The Caliphs of Baghdad drifted towards the condition of being a line of 
Muslim princes with a specially venerable ancestry. Prom thb destiny 
tlicy were partly saved by a further transformation of their position. 
They surrendered their political authority, even in their own territories 
and capitals, first to Persian and then to Turkish sultans, whose mere 
nominees they became. The Caliphate was now a dignity conferred by 
certain Muslim princes upon the descendant* of an old Arabian family, 
which had formerly ruled Islmn and still hod a recognised hereditary 
right t° it* position. Some forms of power remained to it, which ex¬ 
pressed respect for all ancient tradition and occasionally decided the 
course of events. The case of the Fnmkish kings of the seventh century, 
who ruled by the grace uf the mayors of the palace, may be referred to 
as a parallel, tt may not. lx* supertinous to add that in this phase the 
Caliphate eauiiot be described as having been reduced to a purely spiritual 
function. The office is not a kind of Papacy. In name, if not in fact, the 
Caliphs have always been great Muslim sovereigns. The separation of 
Egypt and of Syria from the jurisdiction of the Abbasid Caliphs and 
the subsequent conflicts between them and their Fatimite rivals, to be 
narrated in this clmpter, are essentially a sequence of military and 
political events 1 , 

The distinctive principles and the historical origin of the SbPifce party, 
who supported the exclusive claims of ‘All to the Caliphate, have beeii 
explained in a previous chapter. Having failed to secure the succession 
tor one of 'A fr's descendants when the l ’ mayyads were overthrown, they 
turned their intrigues and plots with increased energy against the Abbasid 
usurpers. I wo branches of this Shl'ltc agitation, with apparently a 

t- ^ was observed until the Ottoman Sultans assumed the title of 

t aiijm <cirre a.i>. 1517), The legUimMcy uf their Caliphate hits been dial leaded and 
\ u “Charity widely rejected by Muslims on the ground that it did not possess this 
ucnaitiry qutliji^tlun, 

nhnuM bomo in miud tLai Iho phases Llmiu^b wliitli tW 

CcklipluLta bn* patted make it difficult, perJiape impossible, to amu up it* e*$eiiti&] 
diameter aaUsfutorily in ao^ brief gEatameut* 
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co[it i )tun origin, have a notable influence on the history of Egypt anti 
Syria in the ninth and tenth centuries. One of theShibte :$eet» is known 
as the Isjo^Uian, because its adherents believed that the MnhdT, who was 
to establish their cause und set the world right, would he n son or 
descendant of the seventh Imam, Ismzi 4 7L Aljout the middle of the ninth 
century a certain 1 Abdullah ibn Main nun, a Persian, gained a position of 
great in Hue rice among these Ismael ians, anti directed a w r ide-£pread pro¬ 
paganda from Sulamlynh, his headquarters in northern Syria. At least 
two of hi* descendants, Ahmad ibn * Abdallah and Sft'ld ibn Husain, 
succeeded him ils the heads of the organisation which he established. In 
the beginning of the tenth century the supporters of Ssfld gained 
sufficient power in North Africa to enable them to overthrow and depose 
the last of the Aghkbite emirs. In 909 they proclaimed a certain 
'L'Emidallah ibn Muhammad as the AIjs-UcII and the find of the Fatunite 
Calipl^ (909-934) 1 . There is strong reason to believe that this personage 
was actually ^a*Td ibn Husain* who had disappeared from SalauiTvah 
^omc years previously,, But Ids followers held I hat he was a descendant 
of 4 All and of the Prophet's daughter IMtmiah. In {Uy 9 the fourth 
Rffinrite Caliph coin|ue[ed Egypt, and soon afterwards Egypt became the 
seat of the dynasty, with Cairo u> its capital* 

The Qannatijuis were another offshoot of the propaganda organic! 
by ^Abdallah ibn Moiraun. They became n political power in Bzdinrin and 
amongst the Arabs on the borders of Syria and Mesopotamia, towards 
the end of the ninth century. Their apedal name is derived from the 
name (or nickname) of the agent whose preaching converted them to 
Shrite doctrines. They are alleged to have been to some extent under 
the secret control of the Falimtte Caliphs, who arc thus supposed to have 
been Hie heirs of the authority of^Abdallfih ibn Maimun and his successors 
in SzdmiiTyain During the tenth century the f^armatians were persistent 
and formidable enemies of the Ahh&rid Caliphs, Their repeated attacks 
on the pilgrim caravan* to Mecca and their famous seizure of the Black 
Stone, which they kept in Bahrain for 21 years (990-951), fire evidence 
of the looseness of their attachment to hslum. 

Ahmad ibn Tuliin (&7G-884) w ns the first of the Abbasid governors 
of Egypt to make himself practically independent of the Caliphs and to 
transmit his emirate to his descendants. He invaded Syria in S7-S, and 
joined it and a large part of Mesopotamia to his dominions. His territory 
extended to the borders of the Greek Empire, with which he came into 
conflict His successor, AbiTbjaish Khuniarau&ih $9fi), on the 

1 Hi) iteo^niljcixk may he iliitpil frOcn the iW pi lire of SijilmSsn in August fJfiO. 
Heu Caliph Ate U usually made to commence on the day of Ills triumph ni entry into 
Haqi j jkf ah H fr hitch in ilatdii by Janialnid-Btu id - balzdi L tsii ThumdBy, '21 IhkbC ii a. a. 
297 and treated ns equivalent to 7 /juiniry Bio. Dut the conflict beUi^n tbeduy of 
the week and the day of the tncuitli Lu this date demands thr reartmir 21 I tabs' i 
a. ii. 237 ± * * 7 December 90U (sec SteVeiwOifi Chivnytogy}, 
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whole maintained his authority in Syriai and was confirmed in his position 
by the Abbaaid Caliph. Three other members of the Tu] unite family 
were also, at least nominally* rulers of Egypt In 90S the first great 
Qaniiftt£an invasion of Syria took place. The governor of Damascus and 
the army of Egypt were unable to save the province. Help was asked 
from Muktaffi* the lost of the Caliphs of Baghdad to exercise a measure 
of independent political power. Hin troop defeated the (^arinatiaiss 
(9Q6) ? put nu end to the authority of the Tuliuntcs (904-905)* and then 
repelled a second attack of the Qannatiuns on Syria (9flfi)i 

For thirty years Egv p tan si Syria were again ruled by a series of emirs 
nominated by the court of Baghdad. Their brief term* of office reflect 
the unstable condition of the central government The lirat 'amtr 
a£-tmura tu exercise supreme power in Baghdad, the eunuch Muni* 
(900-935)* also diet lively influenced the course of events in the pro¬ 
vinces* J{, was lie who saved Egy|it from the first, at tacks of I he Fatimite*. 
Twice (91 \ 915 and 919-920) mi invading army captured Alexandria 
and occupied part of the country fur several months* but waa in the 
end repulsed* During the next fifty years the l 1 :! tin site Cali pits had 
little leisure to pursue their scheme of annexing Egypt. Thev made 
une slight attempt in 955-906. In 905 the Emir of Damascus* Muham¬ 
mad ibn Tughj al-lkh^tiid, obtained the governorship of Egypt. He 
lost his Syrian possessions for a time to Muhammad ibn Rii’iq of 
Aleppo. But after the death of this rival (942} he reoecupicd Syria and 
obtained the governorship of Mecca and Medina on the nomination of 
the Abbasid Caliph. 

About lids time the most powerful emirs in Upper Mesopotamia were 
two rulers or the Arab house of Haindin* Niiair-ad-Daulah Hasan of 
Mosul (93ti-l>fi7) and Saif-ad-D&ulah ‘Ali of Diyarbafcr (955-IM4). This 
house now began to play an important part in the history of Syria. In 
944 Snif-ad -Puulnh seized Aleppo and became master of northern Syria* 
An attempt to occupy Damascus was nut permanently successful (tipring of 
945) arid a battle fought with the army of Ikhshid* near QiniMLsrm, was 
indecisive* In the autumn of 945 peace was made between Saif-ad-Daulnh 
and Ikhslud* on the terms that the former should hold northern Syria 
as far as l^iim and the latter Damascus and southern Syria. The line thus 
drawn is the usual line of division in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
between the territory of Aleppo and the territory ruled by the sovereigns 
of Egypt Antioch and a large part of Cilicia were also dependencies of 
Aleppo when the peace of 945 was made. 

M hen Iktashld died (July 946), he was nominally succeeded first 
by one sou and then, after an interval, by another. But the real ruler of 
Egypt in these two reigns was a native African, Abul-niish Kaffir (94(4- 
965). He defeated a second attempt of Snif-ud-Duukk to seize Damascus 
(946 ) t and then renewed with him the previously existing agreement, 
modi lied somewhat tu his own advantage (947), Henceforward Kafur's 
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role was undisturbed by foreign attack. He successfully promoted the 
internal development of his own dominions* and in Bile no attempt to 
encroach on the territory of Urn neighbours. 

In nurthern Syria during the period of Kufiuria reign Saif-ad-Dnulah 
waged fi desperate and continuous warfare with the Greek Empire (944- 
9l?7). First the Mu^limgi, and then after tame yean* the Greeks, were the 
chief aggressors. Bu t for nearl y twenty y ears the character of the warfare 
was snltttjintially the same. Each year some mid or expedition was 
launched far over the enemy' f » borders by one or l>pth of the combatants, 
and yet no decisive success was secured by either side, A notable victory 
i> sometimes ascribed to Saif-ad-Duulah (f,g + in the vear H53) t but more 
often he seems to have suffered serious defeat (fj, in November 956 and 
November 9fiQ). 

During these years Aleppo was the seat of a court which attracted to 
it poets and men of learning from all the lands of Islam. Saif-ad-D&nkh 
™ himself a poet and a man of letters, and also, literally, the hero of a 
hundred lights. His character and bin court are illuminated for us by the 
poems of one of the most famous of Arabic writers, Ahmad ibn Husain, 
id-MutunabbL 

Die firwt campaign of Nicephoros Photos in 962 marks the commence¬ 
ment of a change in the scene and character of Greek operations. The 
mrjst striking feature of the campaign was the sack of Aleppo and the 
occupation of the city by a Greek army for sis or eight days (December 
962p. But the most important and significant operations were those 
which aimed at the can (jurat of Cilicia. 'Jliree years were needed to bring 
them to a conclusion. In 966 Mnmistmand Tamils were both captured, 
and the annexation of the province was virtually complete 1 * 3 * 

During 965 and 906 Saif-ad-Djtulfth engrossed by the distinctions 
of civil strife and Muslim war. Hia death, early in 967 (in January or 
February}% was a prelude to further dissensions in Aleppo. Rival princes 
of the house of Hnmdan and other emirs waged war with one another. 
N[ccpliariis s now Emperor (96fr-9fi9), seized lus opportunity. Ln the 
autumn of 96B he mark a terrifying raid through the greater part of 
northern Syria, burning and destroying and taking many prisoners from 
the towns he passed. He marched up the volley of the Orontcs, ptumd 

1 Suvh ‘partial iim4 temporary occupation* are frequently mistaken by modern 
hWoiwiK far complete capture* nr permanent conqobiU. It should not hr wdil 
wiiliout qiuliriration of an oriental tonri hi ibis period that it h«* heeu captured, 
unit's* ita citadel is known to have Wen surrendered or stormed, tu Ufl2 ihe citadel 
of Aleppo renamed intact and SsuNut-Danlah and the best: ofth* troops ky QLitnide 
the city undefeated. 

1 The sources which ruble the capture of lIuts-- tnwnc nt an curlier date either 
ffive the year wrongly or possibly refer to temporary occupations such ilh those 
referred lo in last note. 

3 The aatharitiefi vary curiously between Friday, 25 January (K*mftJ-ad. Din), 
and Friday, 8 February ; Vahyi ± Al-makfn. Hiei Khuiliqan). 
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Hamah and H litis, and then turned through Al-Buijai s ah to the eat, He 
returned northward* along tbe coast by Jabaleh and Laf iqlyah to Antioch, 
No territory was gained by this invasion, unless possibly the wa-iwI 
town of liiticjlvaln But the display of the Emperors power contributed 
to the success of hh representative in the following year. NicephoruR, as 
lie withdrew to Cilicia, left u strong garrison in the castle of Boghras, at 
the Small gates. It was commanded by Michael Bur ties, who soon 
lean led that the people of Antioch, Slaving declared their independence 
of Aleppo, had no settled government* He secured an entrance into the 
city by the help of traitors, and took possession on C 2H October 9li9. 
Two months later he imposed humiliating terms of peace on Aleppo, 
which w n& again occupied by Greek troops *ls it had been in JKi2* The 
boundaries between the dukedom of Antioch and the emirate of Aleppo 
were minutely defined and remained practically the same for the next 
hundred; years. IJarim was the farthest castle of the Greeks im the east 
and Atharih the corresponding fortress of Aleppo on the west. On the 
north the territory of Aleppo extended to the river Sajur and included 
Mumby., It was a condition of peace that the emir* of Aleppo should 
pay no annual tribute to the Greeks 1 . 

The fourth Fatimite Caliph, Abu Tanilm Ma-ndd al-Mii'isos {95S-975), 
added much to the fame and power of the dynasty. His success wa* due 
to his own qualities of statesmanship and to the talents of his most trusted 
general, ihtiihiir iiislluinl, originally a Greek slave (oL 992 1 When Abu I- 
mish Kultir died (April 96B)* Mud//, having established his supremacy in 
Tunis and Morocco, had a3ready commenced to prepare for the invasion 
of Egypt. Kaffir's death wils followed bv civil strife in Egypt ami by 
circumstances which caused wide-spread distress, A »tmng party wo* 
ready i u w e I cm ti e the ! ati i n i te ns lcr. So- one wan s 11 ucl i o p| a >sls I to h is 
taking possession of the country. In tlie Miiniucr of 909 Jnuhars m- 
vjision met %viLh only slight opposition. Cairo was occupied on (i July, 
and the name of the Fat i mite Caliph quietly supplanted that of his 
AblwLSJij rival in the public prayers of the following Friday (9 July)* 
JauliarV conciliatory policy and the practical bene tits of his government 
secured general nequiremice m the new regime, Mu l iw dirl not transfer 
his residence to Egypt until the early summer of 973, but Jauhars con¬ 
quest marks the beginning oL a new period iti the history' of Egypt and 
of Lire Cal [pirate (909). For two centuries- the governors of Egypt c»ii- 
tested the claim of the Abbas ids to the obedience of all Islam. The 
prestige of its rulers was equal and even superior to that of the Caliphs 
of Baghdad* The emirs of Syria and Arabia had an alternative Caliph to 
whom they might transfer their allegiance at choice. During the next 
hundred years the ruler* of Lower Mesopotamia were eillser tuu weak or 
too n i i lc h v e i gaged cl w I it re t o exei c ise hi i \ el lee Live cor t Lrol i n Sy ri a* The 

1 Sunikul-Dln p vw large cstr.vct* from tla 1 * treaty T including a dufkjitituji of 
the boundaries on the north and north*treat. 
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lihtwrifs of Syria hik! Egypt thus run, for the most part, in one channel. 
Ill l lie extreme north the orairs of Aleppo maintain a precarious in¬ 
dependence. But southern and central Syria, which had been subject to 
the Ikhshid* and to AbtTI-mish Kufur, remained normally subject to 
Egj'pt until the coming of the Turks, 

1'he disaffection or rivalry of the Qfirtnatians was the chief obstacle 
to the occupation of Damascus and southern Syria by the Fuji mites. It 
seems probable that the CJarmutiiui* of Bahrain hud been up to this point 
secret supporters and allies of the Fatimites. It is therefore possible that 
* heir invasions of Syria in 964 and 9GS were instigated by the Caliph 
Mu ‘«* « slt P towards his inquest of Egypt and Syria. But now 

a party held power in Bahrain whose policy was to oppose the Fa limits 
and t<) acknowledge the Ahbasid Caliphs, Such u complete reversal of 
the principles of the sect could not fnij to shake the confidence of its 
adherents, and it may be that the rapid decline of the Qannafiuns from 
this date on wan Is is due to the in ten: a] schism so introduced 1 . The new 
policy had only a brief prospect of success. Syria was invaded by one of 
.Unbar * lieutenants, Jn*f«r ibn Fallal!. He defeated the Ikbshld governor, 
Husain ibn ‘UbajdaUah, at Ham lab in the autumn of 969 and entered 
Damascus in the third week of November. The population of Damascus 
was not disposed to acknowledge a ShHte Caliph, and JaTarN position 
as governor during two years was precarious and uneasy. On the other 
hand Acre, >kh>n, Beyrout, and l ripulis seem to have transferred their 
allegiance to the Faf unites without resistance. 11* decisive factor in 
their case was the command which the Egyptian fleet held of the sea. 
In 971 the Oaniiutian leader, Hasan al-'osam (Hasan nl-nSdmm), in 
agreement with the Emir of Aleppo and the Caliph of Baghdad, invaded 
Syria, JVfnr was defeated and Damascus occupied (autumn 971), and the 
gnrmntiaiis became masters of the interior of southern Syria. During 
the three years of their occupation they twice invaded Egypt without 
success (October 971 and May 974), After their second repubc Damascus 
was reoccupied by Fatmute troops for a few months (June 974). But 
the inhabitant* were still opposed to the Fafimites, mid ehosc a Turkish 
emir, Al-aftakm, to be their governor (spring 075). Al-aftakln, after an 
unsuccessful attack on the Syrian coast-towns in 5)76, was besieged in 
Damascus for*ix months by Jatduir (July-lumber). A Qarmn(ian anny 
came to his rescue, nntl the allies reoccnpied southern Palestine with the 
exception of Asculon, which Jauhar held against them for fifteen months. 
The loss of this city in the spring of 978 was counterbalanced by mi 
Egyptian victory near Kain]ah<15 August 978). Al-aftakm s career was 
ended by his capture after the battle, but the Egyptians judged it ex¬ 
pedient to buy off’ tiie Qarma(iaii* by promising payment to them of an 
annual sum of money. Damascus also maintoiiirel its independence. 


1 So Oc Gocje, 
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A Syrian emir mimed (Jjis&ini was chosen governor by the citizens, and 
remained in power until July &K& During most of his cmimte a large 
part of southern Syria was ruled independently hy the Arab chief* Mu- 
farrij ibn Daghfal ibn Jurriik In 9HS 1 * 3 this chief was driven out of the 
country T and thus, finally* Palestine was minced to obedience. In the 
following year Qassaui himself surrendered to an Egyptian army. The 
Caliph* Abu mausur Nimr al-*Azfx (975-90<>h then secured control of 
Damascus by appointing as its governor BakjCtr, recently Emir of I;Iims, 
who was a ptTsoud grata lo the inhabihints (December 98S). He ruled 
five years and was then deposed for disloyalty (October 9&H). But the 
series of governors who succeeded hiin f until the Turkish occupation* 
were nearly all nominees of the Fajimitc Culiphs, 

lly the Fat unite conquest of Egypt and the Greek occupation of 
Aleppo in the same year {969), the way mis opened for the clash of two 
distant powei's in Syria, The Syrian coast-towns as fur :u Tripolis quickly 
became a portion of tile Fat*mite dominions In the early part of S he year 
971 an army scut by ilaTrir ibn Fall ah unsuccessfully besieged Antioch 
for some months. The attempt was not followed up localise of the re- 
sistauiv that the Fat imho met with in Palestine. It was also the con¬ 
dition of Palestine during the Fathuhe conquest and the Qaruiatiuli 
oompHtiun tJiat induce! the Emperor John (9B9-97fi> to invade Syria in 
975. Aleppo wo* already a humble tributary, and probably the Emperor 
expected to reduce a large part of the country to the same condition. 
The frilled description of Ins campaign is contained m a letter that lie 
wrote to an Armenian prince 1 . The expedition boded from April to 
October, The farthest point reached by the main army was the plain of 
Esdradon (Marj ibn l Amir). From Antioch the Greeks marched past 
Hamah and Hi ms, then through the Biqn k and the \ alley of the Jordan 
as far a> Baisan. From Baisfui they turned west wait! to Acre, and from 
there along the const kick again to Antioch. No hostile army attempted 
to stop their progress. Must of the Syrian emirs professed submif^ion in 
order to save themselves from attack. AUnftnhin of Damascus and others 
purchased immunity bv paying considerable sums of money. Baalbek 
was besieged and captured, and Bey rout was successfully stormed. Tripolis 
was besieged for forty days without success, The real gains of the ex¬ 
pedition were made on the coast just to the south of Antioch and in the 
hills facing Jill hi I all mid LQ^iqiyah. From now onwards Jabalah was an 
udvalued post of the Greek Empire, faring Tripolis and the territory of 
the Falimiles. In the hills Sahyim and Barzfiyah became Greek strong- 
holds. Beyond these limits nothing was gained. The southern emirs, 
who promised to pay an annual tribute, anti even signed treaties to 

1 Possibly Ln tin? k'^EJuiniif of 03S v at all fn-onts before the Egyptian attack on 

Qusftnu 

3 IJatthew of Edi^*a (iraiis. by E. Dulatirler, IB&Hh p]k iGsajq. 
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this effect, were beyond the reach of the Emperor's troops in ordinary 
tirntfi and nevtr fultfJIed their promises 1 , 

In Aleppo after Ob death of Saif-ad-O/utlah (967) the {Authority of 
government was usurped hj Turkish slavey of whom Fargh&ynh 
{Qarghuynh) was the thief, In the following year Saif-sul-Dfluhihs son, 
Satl-sfl-DaulnJ) Abu '!-ma*n|j, was expelled From the city (968). When 
Farghuyah submitted to the Greeks (070), ns previously described, Sa)d- 
ful-lkiskh was nil owed to retain Ilinis, In 075 Ekrghu vah was thrown 
into prison by an associate, the emir Bukjur, part of whose later history 
has already been narrated. This encouraged Sa'd-ad-Daulah to attempt 
tile recovery of his father's capita! (976), iJukjur ivjlr compelled to 
come to terms, and received Hinis in compensation for the surrender of 
Aleppo (077), 

llie chief feature of the remainder of Sa^j^J-Dulith's emirate is the 
oscillation of Aleppo between dependence upon the Greeks and alliance 
Wi th the Egyptian* SaM-ad-Daukh wished to he quit of the burden of 
tribute due to the Emperor, and was willing to make concessions to the 
Caliph in return (or his help. Hut ‘Aziz hoped to reduce northern Syria 
to the same shite of ultcdiouce a.*, Palestine, and for this and other reasons 
Sad-sd-Daulah was compelled at times to ask protection from the Greeks, 
ills first revolt, in 981, quickly collapsed owing to hick of support from 
Egypt, in 083 Bakjur having quarrelled with Sabl-ad-Oaukh, 

at lacker! Aleppo with the support of Favorite troops (September) The 
siege was raised by a relief fume from Antioch under Banks Phca-as. 
Bakjur fied to Damascus, and HSuis «a£ sacked by Greek soldiers 
(October). Even in these circumstances there was friction between 8a‘d- 
ad-Daulah and his protectors. The dispute was settled by the payment 
in one year of two years' tribute 8 . During 085 mid 08U Sabl-nd-DnuLih 
was again in revolt The principal events were the capture of Killiy. bv 
the Greeks (985) and their siege of Eftmlyah (986}, Fttimlte troop's 
captured and held for a short time the castle of Balunyas. Most likely 
il was the determination of ‘Aziz to make peace with 1 he Greeks that 
led to Sa'd-ad-Daulah’s submission to the Emperor on the same term* 
ns before. Tlie amount of the annual tribute was 30,090 dinars (400,000 
dirhems), 

Ti« career of Bakjur, which is characteristic of the period, mav here 
be followed to its close. After ruling Damascus for five yeare in dependence 
on ‘Aziz (080-088), he was deposed by his order. He*Bed to Knqqah, on 

* ScMumbeT#er, who gives d briUiinL icroant of all these events over, 

estimate* the result* of the CAm^aign of Ofi, and misapprehends the position held 
by the Grteka in Syria at tbk date and later. 

3 There wa* fibriltiu^r hvlwmu the allien after the retreat of BakjCiT, The cause 
i* not mentioned by the source. F«dbtj Jferdui Fhocw demanded W Tnenl for 

hFlp cither in motley or m seme ether way. KamAl ad-Din is wron* in stitiiur 
that tiio GmSkn were defented and driven away frwu Aleppo hy Sa^d-ad-Dimlafi Mb 
narrative under this year j* confuted, and includes events that happened in t^e + 
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the Euphrates, and from there once more platted against Sa'd-ad- Daulah. 

In April 991 he WAA defeated, captured, and executed by his former master 
and rival. In this battle Greek troops from Antioch again assisted the 
Emir of Aleppo. 

In 987 or 988 {a& 377) the first of a series of treaties between the 
Greek Emperor* and the Egyptian Caliphs was made. The scanty details 
which are preserved suggest that it followed the lines of the better- 
known treaties of inter date. If so t the outstanding feature is that the 
Emperor exercises his influence on behalf of the ChristiAB subjects of 
the Caliph, and that the Caliph similarly nets as protector of the 
Muslims of the Empire, It U signilicant that under tins arrangement 
the Fat indie Caliph is recognised to the exclusion of his Abbnsid rival. 
Trader the treaty there was an exchange of prisoners and the duration of 
peace was fixed at seven years 5 . 

Sa L d-mht)aulah was .succeeded nominally by bis son Abul-ftujuil 
S^id-ad-Dautnh (December 991). But the effective ruler throughout bis 
reign was the Krnrr Abu Muhammad Lulu al-kabir (Lulu the elder)* It 
was presumably hostility to him that drove a number of the nramltiks of 
Aleppo abou 11 his ti me to seek refuge i n Egy p t Their support e neon raged 
4 Aziz, to attempt again the conquest of Aleppo. This led to h renewal 
of war with the Greek Empire also. The governor of Damascus, Mmi- 
]utakin (Bnnjutukin)., rouuminded the Egyptian arrny* He invaded the 
territorv of Aleppo and conducted operations there for thirteen months 
(99SMJ93), A Greek force from Antioch under Michael Burble* was 
repulsed (June 992). But MntijutakmV operations were not energetic, and 
in the spring of 993 he returned to Damascus Diving to lack of provisions. 
Next spring (994) 4 Aziz sent reinJbrcciiieuts and supplies to Syria* and 
with these at Ids service Muiijntnkin attacked Aleppo early in June* 
A relief force from Antioch was severely defeated on the banks of the 
Oroides (1-4 September 994), Scarcity of food, caused by the closeno> 
of Hie blockade, now reduced the defenders of Aleppo to dcMpemte straits. 
In their extremity they were saved by the sudden and unexpected arrival 
of the Emperor Basil (976-1025). He rode through Asia Minor in sixteen 
days at the head of 3000 horsemen. The alarm caused by his arrival was 
so great, the numbers of Iris army probably so exaggerated, that Man- 
juiakm blamed Mb tents and equipment and made off" in panic, without 
risking a battle (end of April 995), Basil followed southwards as far as 

1 The Muslim historians Aba 'l-mabilrici and Al-^aini (Romh t p. 202), who aim 
our aathoritiiWj particularly mention that pmyem wnre to be raid in the mosque at 
Consltiittllfiple in the name uf f Azl^ and that the Emperor aprawi to ftflwm tiLM 
Muslim prisoner!. AI--uiiii, however, aim my* that Urn Emperor sent mutafMs to 
Jerusalem for the repair of tli* church of Rcsnrrectmu* and this* doubtless, 
was in MoutdaiiLce with the terms of the treaty. See infra, pp. 2-vft-7r The dates 
of the later treaties between the Empire and the Caliphate ire jUJ*. 1000, 1027* 
and 1037. 
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Al-Jjuqai'flh, and then turning down to the coast marched northwards by 
the Mediterranean to Antioch. Prisoners were taken from Hnfanlyoh und 
Prins, but as dependencies of Aleppo they were presumably not seriously 
injured, iripoljii was Iresieged without success for more than forty day*. 
1 a nit us w * < > Occupied , and garrisoned by Armenian auxiliaries. 

A'/lij uow begun to prepare extensively for war with the Emperor. 
He nindu terms with Lulu, who formally acknowledged his Caliphate (995). 
Jiut Mu,» only fruit ot these pit: para tin us was an expedition to recover 
LlhiJns. 'AzTk died on If! October 99G, mnl revolts in southern tfvria 
against the authority of IJlimui ibti ‘Am n tar, who ruled in the name 
of the new Caliph, made foreign wars impossible. For three years the 
governor of Antioch curried on an active border warfare nut! somewhat 
strengthened his position in the direction of Tripoli*, in 998 he liesieged 
hainivali wliich was lie Id by a Fa^unite garrison. The Egyptians rent a 
rehet force mid the besiegers were severely defeated (19 duly 9ya), This 
defeat brought the Emperor Basil once more to Syria (October 999J. 

HiesiFs second Syrian campaign lasted almost exactly three months. 
Two months were spent in raiding the province of Hiim as far Baalbek, 
rihaizar was occupied and garrisoned. Several castle* were burned and 
rniiitfi (Abii-qubafe, Masyath, ‘Arqah, and the town of Rafaniyah). It 
in not likely that flims itself was much injured. A large amount 
tit plunder and many captives were secured. From 5 December to 
9 .January Tripoli* was invested, without success. The Emperor spent 
the rcitt of the winter in Cilicia. Affairs in Armenia now claimed his 
attention, but evoi apart from this Bari I probably desired to make peace 
with the Caliph of Egypt, ft may he that the ten years' truce concluded 
about this time ra rntiJied before the Eminror left Cilicia in the summer 
of 100Q 1 . 

In the second half of the tenth qenturv Egypt enjuved a period of 
much prosperity and internal jjeare. libs'wu/principally the merit of 
the Caliphs Ma‘odd al-Mu f lzz (953-975) and Niiiar aF'Aziz (075-996), 
U'lmy were just and tolerant rulers and fortunate In the generals and 
officers of shite who served them. Art, learning, and manufacture* were 
fostered and flotttwlied. Numerous public buildings and other works of 
public utility date from this period. The burdens of taxation were .some¬ 
what lightened and more equally distributed. Modi of the kaleidoscopic 
life of the Thousand and One Nights was actually realised in the Cairo 
of those days, 

Tlie instability of fortune and the caprice of rulers never found more 
striking illustrations than in the reign of the sixth Caliph, Abu ‘Altai- 

1 The Egyptian plenipotentiary In the uspn tint ion* was chosen by Jkriiiirilh 
nhn m assassinated on 4 April KKKJ. Itasil a« n to hare opened neeoliitwns 
during In* Syrian ranipaijfij, mi that the treaty may have been com fad ud by the 
spring «f 1000, The conditions of prate are nut specified by ValiyA, from whom the 
particular! af this pamgraph arc taken. 
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Mansur ul-llnkim (996-1021 His minority was a time of chaos, when 
the chiefs of the Berber and Turkish guards fought and schemed for 
supremacy, The native historians relate strange and incredible stories of 
his jiersonal government, out of which it is nearly impossible to make a 
coherent picture. He is represented fts arbitrary and cruel beyond mensure 
and as the persecutor of every class id turn. He kept his position only 
by unscrupulous assassination and by playing off against one another 
the Arab t Turkish, Berber, and Negro factions which mingled in his 
court. On the other hand, measures arc attributed to him which have 
been interpreted ns the conceptions of a would-be re former and unpractical 
idealist. In part of his reign he seems to be a rigid Muslim, persecuting 
Jews and Christians against all tradition and in spite of the fact Hurt Ids 
mother wo* a Christian and his unde at one time Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
At another period his conduct suggest* that he was influenced by the 
esoteric doctrine of the IsiiiJt^ilutii sect to which his ancestors belonged. 
Toward* the end of his life he Heenis to have countenanced sectaries w Iso 
proclaimed him to lie an incnmntiuu of deity. The mystery of his death 
was a fitting dose to a mysterious life. He left his palace one dark night 
(13 February 1.021) never to return; the presumption is I bat he was 
assassinated. But some declared that lie would yet return in triumph us 
the divine vicegerent, and the Drills of Lebanon are said to maintain 
this belief to the present day. 

The revolts in sou them Syria al the beginning of IMk inn's reign 
reflect the strife of parties in Egypt and did not t|ueaten the authority 
of 13ic Caliphate itself This distinction helps to make intelligible the 
imi/± of revolts and depositions and revolutions in which the governorship 
of UanuLHctER was now involved. In twenty-four yeans and a half there 
were at least twenty changes in the occupancy of the jmst. Twu governors 
between them held office for nine years, so that the average term of the 
remainder was less than ten month* each. More than one waa deposed 
within two months nf his appointment. Genemlly Hie only cause of change 
was the arbitrary disposition of the Caliph or an alteration in the balance 
of pow r er amongst the emirs of his court. Sometimes the new governor 
hod to establish hi* authority by force of arms. 

On one occasion in these years there was a revolt of a more serious 
character. Early in 1011 tire Arab chief Muforrij ibn Daghfid ibn 
■Jonah, having defeated the Caliph's representative, became ruler of inland 
Palestine for the second time. He failed to occupy any of the eoast-tow r ns 
but held possession of the interior For two years and five mouths, until 
his death (101 5\ A peculiar feature of this revolt was the acknowledgment 
by Ibn Dnghfal of the shatff of Mecca, IJasnn ibn JaTar, a* “commander 
of the faithfuls This personage was a descendant of the Prophet and so 
pti^cssed one outstanding qualification for the Caliphate. Hut his only 
supporter was Ibn Doghfal, and hi* phantom authority lasted less than 
two years. Ibn DagUUV sons were defeated by Hakim's troop in> 
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mediate] y after their father's death, and, the control of Palestine passed 
again to the governor of Damascus. 

An event of special interest to Christendom occurred an Jerusalem 
during Calkplmte, namely* the profanation and ruin of the 

church of the Holy Sepulchre (commenctng 27 September 1009). It in 
unlikely that the fabric of the church was serious]v injured, Hakim 
ordered its relics to be taken away and its monuments, including Hie 
Holy Sepulchre,, to be destroyed. The portable furnishings of the church 
and its treasures were carried into safety before the Caliph's agents arrived. 
But tile Hi>ly Sepulchre and other venerated shrines were destroyed as 
completely as possible. The Interior must have been left in a very 
mutilated conditiun, Mufarrij ibn Dughfal began llie work of restora¬ 
tion when he was ruler of southern Palestine(U between 1011 and 1013 )K 

Sa^id-ud-Daulah of Aleppo having died early in January 1002* Lulu 
banished the surviving members of the fin i ml ft el family to Egypt ami 
assumed the emirate. He acknowledged die Eii|imite Caliph, Hakim, 
and also continued to pay tribute to die Greek Emperor. His rule is 
prulsed as having been wise and just T After his death (August 1009) 

1 The Intention of tho < ,'uliph and the extent of tho destruction of the church are 
to be ajHS 2 rtqiJnwl chiefly from the iuirmtivea nf Abu Yji'Io (pp. lUJ-tiil) ant\ Yahya 
(p. The former convey* the improaaian that a primary object of the Caliph 

W fa plunder the treasures of the church. His version uf tho Caliph's order jwr- 
ticulsHy Npceifios the destruction of the m oki trnien is fulAor T which, however* h an 
ambiguous wont and mitfbt signify relics). When the historian noys "jta structure* 
were ruined and uprooted stone by Btpn«/ r ho refers, presninahlyj to tmeh building* 

the dirine of the Holy -Septilehre- Valya's account would haninniise cornplptciy 
with thh liaw but for bis summary statement u it was thrown down completely to 
the foundation*, except what uoulil not Ik? ruined and was ton difficult to uproot." 
If the subject ol the finst verb is Hie church, I beat obviously the expression <( to tint 
f^ml2datioDS ,l cannot wriotuly lie pressed, and the amount of damage to the wall 4 
akad fabric remains obscure. Bui the suhjwt in the original la quite va^ue, and the 
reference may be principally to the mouumeotii and the ulterior ulruclures. Tho 
brief statements of oilier write™, Ihnrtem acid West era, are no proof of such, a 
complete destruction of the church m modem ffrilers have asssnnecL The exact 
date in -applied by Yahya (TuesdAy, is t o days from the end of Ssif&r, jl. n r A ooy 
TbLa agree* no fur with lint -tatciLiiojl of Ademar (I j&q ii i en p m, 4?u) that the Holy 
Sepulchre Was destroyed on September (a. a. 1010). Ynhyn (p. 201, lines y >qq,) 
relate* tliat Ibn DaghfoJ hegao the work of restoration; he observer; particularly 
that * A ho restored the places in it" (i+e* tho shrine*?). IWably Hikim ojso 
authorised its repair, under Use inftaence of hk Christian mother and uncle (of 
Giabtr). In a. el *11 (a.m UfcKt) tho church Lh described hy Yabyu (p, £30} as still 
in a ruined condiHoiL The relevant eat routs from the Latin historians are given hy 
Letjoien, Qrien* Christiana*, m* 47$sqq. Other reference* will bo found in [bn ih 
athif, ti, 147 h ilai|rlzk p n p 237 1 KitiSb al-khipit r [luUkedsL, Aha 'binnbft- 

*in, rr, (from Adh-dhahabl), and u, 101* t ed renin* {€orp* 3yinnl.) t VoJ u, 

p. -156. krty-fi^'o vdoi^ before thw, ill a.p. Mj thui church had boon seriously injured 
by the local Muslim and Jewiab population (Yalyya. p. I25 m|A The dome of Lhe 
I 1 uly Sepulchre and the roof of the adjoining main church were then both de¬ 
stroyed, mid the necessary repairs had boon completed ouly a short time before the 
a v lints of 1001)', 
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Mansur his son* although unpopular, held the emirate for some years 
against the Hamdim family and the at larks of ike BnnI Kiinb under 
Salih ibn M Indus. Finally he was expelled from Aleppo by an insurrec¬ 
tion (6 January 1010), headed by the governor of the castle* Mubarak- 
ad-Daukh Fata^ and, having escaped to Antioch, became a pensioner of 
the Greeks, These events increased the authority of the Egyptians in 
northern Syria, About a year later, Mubarak-ad-Daulah was made 
governor of Tyre, Sidon, and Bey rout by IIakim t and ‘Azk-ad-Dmiiah 
Fatik, an Armenian, was installed as governor of Aleppo (5 February 
Id IT). Aa so often happened in such cases, the new governor liegan to 
act ns an independent emir, aud his assassination (Id June HOSiii) 
was probably instigated by Sitt-al-niulk, Hakim's sister* now regent. 
During the nest two years and a half an Egyptian garrison held the 
citadel of Aleppo, and a series of Egyptian governors controlled the city. 

The seventli Fa!unite Qdiph was Abu 1-hu^ui l AlI nz-Kahir. He 
waa a boy when he succeeded his father and he never exercised much 
influence in the government of his dominions (10521-10SG). For the 
hrst three years of his reign Hakim's Hsler* Sitt-al-imilk, was regent, 
Soon after her death the Arab tribes on the lenders of Syria nuule a 
league against the Caliph, hoping to conquer and rule the country 
(10£4). The leaders of the revolt were Salih ibn Mirdas, chief of the 
Ban! Kililb, whu lived in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, Si non ibn 
‘[Jlyaiij chief of the Bum Kalb* near Damascus, mid Hassan, a son of 
Mufiurij ibn Daghfal, whose home wus in southern Palatine. The con¬ 
federates were at first successful both in Palestine and northern Syria. 
Aleppo was captured by Sfdih ibn Mirdas (January 1025)% and Dims, 
1 irut |bek. p and Sidon kooii acknowledged his authority. Thus a new 
dynasty, that of the Mirdasitc^ was established in Akppo 
In Palestine the Caliphs representative, Aoushtakln ad-dizbirl, was more 
than once defeat eel and was driven out of Syria. The least successful of 
the allies wzis Sinan ibn ‘lily on. After his death in July 1 028, his 
successor deserted the alliance and submitted to the Caliph, In the 
following year a decisive battle was fought at Uc|huwauah, south of Lake 
Tiberias* between Salih and H&ssnii on the one side, and the Egyptians 
and their allies on the other (14 May 1029). Salih was killed aud 
kiu*sans power was completely broken. From now onwaids Aftusht&ktn 
was governor of Damascus and the most powerful emir in Syria 

(1029-1041), 

1 The citadel did cot Hurrcmlcr natil five months klor {June 102&), CL note 
wprt, p. 24fr As illustrating the textual criticism that must always bp applied to 
the dates of Arabic hktefikxiij it may Ikj pointed oat that IS Pbu 'J-qa'dah J15 in 
Kjimfl]^id-lljti ri K text {date af the capture of Aleppo) jduidd be 2D Dhu “J-cja'dah 415* 
and that 1 .rLimAiln ii 416 (date of the surrender of the ritadel) should be I J uni a da i 
416. These are typical errors- The cornet dales are KJVpn by Yahy.i (pp, 2Ail, 24®), 
oluup with Uie week-days, which provide the LicscecLsary test of accuracy. See 
Stfveusou, Cmtatfcf* in iht Eai£ ? appendix on ChroatJpgy, 

ru 
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The Greek* in Syria 


During the period of this rebellion* in 1027 (a.h. 418), an in- 
teres Ling treaty of peace whs made between the Fnt unite Caliph and the 
Emperor Constantine YIIL It was provided that the Caliph's name 
should he mentioned in Hie public prayers of the mosques throughout 
the Empire, to the exclusion of his Abbnsid rival, This arrangement 
was continued until the year 1056, when it was reversed at the instance 
of the Turkish Bui tan Tughril Jk-g, A further recognition of the re¬ 
presentative character of the Ffitimite Caliphs and another concession to 
Islam, whs contained in the provision that the Caliph might restore the 
mosque hi Constantinople and appoint a muezzin to officiate there. The 
counterpart of these provisions gave the Emperor the right to restore 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, It is not to lie assumed 
that the church had lain in ruins since its profanation by Hakim's 
orders in llKiy, nor, perhaps that much was actually dour at this 
time in the way of restoration 1 * Another concession made by the 
Caliph was that those Christians who had become Muslima by compul¬ 
sion in the time of llakini might again profess Christianity without 
penalty. It may be assumed thttt the treaty of peace* as usual, was valid 
for a limited period only z but the term is not specified by the only 
source that mentions the treaty. 

Nasr Shi bbad-Dual all, son of Salih ibn Minlus, was permitted to 
succeed, his rather as ruler of Aleppo on the condition that he acknow¬ 
ledged the Fatimite Caliph in the customary manner, on his coinage and 
in the public prayers of Friday. His emirate did not include Hinis or 
H;iinfill, but extended north-eastward to the Euphrates. The Greeks, 
who had recently been losing ground in Syria* now seized what seemed 
to them an opportunity of improving their position. The territory of 
Aleppo was twice invaded (1039 and 1030), bath times unsuccessfully. 
The Emperor Homan m shared in the second invasion, a very ill-judged 
attempt. The Greek army suffered so much in the neighbourhood of 
i Amz from the hot season, lack of writer, and fever that it wa4 com* 
polled to retreat in a few dap and lost heavily as it retired (August 
1030). The Emir of Aleppo, reckoning his triumph an occasion of con¬ 
ciliation and not of defiance* at once opened negotiations for pence. 
A treaty was signed on terras Hint were distinctly unfa von ruble to the 
Muslim city* Aleppo again became tributary to the Empire, and a Greek 
deputy was allowed to reside in the city and watch over the due per¬ 
formance of the conditions of peace (April 1031)* 

i (Kluitnt, p. Kifi* lines flsfpp) ie here the chief authority. He does not 

name the Emperor, tmt does menlion /fthin H r iilian* of Tyre also refers lo a 
rc*Nirariou of lb* church by permintern of “Dalier" ( ^Dihir), nnd t*dreiuiH, u, 
501 7 implies that the restoration wn§ permitted by a roh of the Caliph who destroyed 
the church. The brief s-lalernent nf Cedreniu is obviously rery confuted and in- 
accurate (cf infra , p. 257, n. 3). If were thw only authority it might hv con¬ 

jectured tint, bis dote jub. 413 was wi error for a.ii. 438 (f *. a.p. 1037). Be* p. 2o7 + 
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The Greeks in Si/ria 


At this date the territory of the Greek* in Syria extended eastward 
from Antioch to Hariiii and southward* along the coast as far as 
Maraqlyak The hi Ilmen of the Tribal Aosarivah t who adjoined this 
teirituiy, were partially held in check by strong castles tueh as Hikismyil, 
but still maintained their independence* After the defeat of Romant»* 
one of the chiefs of the hill tribes, Nnsr ibn Mushraf, captured Bikwiiyil 
and a general rising took place. MamqTyah was besieged by Ibn Mtwhraf 
and the Emir of Tripoli^ Nuvtas, the new governor of Antioch, took 
prompt action against u very dangerous hit nation, He raised the siege 
of Muraij tvjdi (December 1030), and during the next two years svste- 
malirally besieged and reduced the castles of the hi 11 men (1031-IOSS), 
Bui [It U nils BikisrtyDt and Sfifitlia were among the fortress now garri¬ 
soned and held by the Greeks. 

These events brought about n. resumption of hostilities between the 
Empire anil the Egyptian Caliph* Antwhiaklti of Damascus and the 
Emir of Tyre had given a timorous support to the mountaineers In their 
struggle with Nicetas, ItafuuTyah wits therefore attached and captured 
by Greek troop. A Byzantine fleet threatened Alexandria arid the 
mouths of the Nile, Both parries desired a stable peace, hut the tusk 
of settling the matters iis dispute proved to I Hr long and difficult* The 
chief olfc-taclc to a settlement m the demand of the Emperor that 
Aleppo dumld \)c treated as a Greek dependency 1 * The negntiations 
were continued, or resumed, after the death of Ho maims (April 1034), 
and peace was signed, perImps irr the nutumn of 104J?b Each party 
pledged itself not to assist the enemies of the other, and their respective 
spheres of influence in northern Syria were defined* The Greek deputy 
whom Bcpfnamis bad stationed in Aleppo had been driven out soon after 
that Emperors Heath, so that Aleppo probably secured its mdepoielenee. 
The right of the Emjieror to renovate the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was acknowledged, and possibly the privilege of appointing the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, In return Michael IV set free 5000 Muslim prisemci-s. 
The duration of the peace was fix«l at thirty years* The Emperor rent 
builders and money to Jerusalem, but the repairs to the church were not 
completed until the reign of his successor Cutis Urn tine IX s . 

1 full details nf the negotiation are piren by Yahyrt (p. 270 *q.}. Bis account 
thrown light on the harm* of the treaty of IG37, and Tow Iwreii used above to sup¬ 
plement the meagre details of that treaty jireserved by iitliors. L'lifcirtUnatgly 
Yahya'n narnuive, at !ea*t as primed, breaks of before the year 102*7 If reached, 

3 Tilth date Es derived front Vs^p, who *ecma to fix il oh being thru? and a 
half f Muslim) years after the death of Homanua. Barhebntcus gives A,n, -127. bed 
his narrative, im the wdndq, is imt strongly ogaiiiwt a. u, 423, which won hi a^ree 

with YflhyL On Lhe other hand, Cislnsiiiit (VoL 1 1 , p. 51 &) tfive* i.u 5544 
1Q3G-103G) and Abo Tfidl (nr, 96) ami Ibn al-atblr (r*, 513) both a,ji 420. 

J The authoritjfcsifcre those of the last not*, like renovation of the ehureh must 
have been coiuodenihle and not merely a repair of the daitniffc done by F + tzLkint* 
Cedrcntaa (it. 501) wrongly mokes Rumonui commence the work and Michael com- 

IT 
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Caliphate of Mnstannir 


The eighth Fat Unite Caliph* Aim tain iin Madrid al-Mustmifir, 
was only seven Years old when his father died (June 1Q3G), so that his 
reign began with a sueveraion of regencies. The Caliph’s mother* an 
African woman, exercised a comsidenthk amount of iiiriutmce. The rou¬ 
te mpomrv Berrian traveller Nfisird-KliLt^mu records very favourable 
impressions of the prosperity and tranquillity of the country while the 
Caliph was a minor. 

Early in this reign peaceful relations between Aleppo and Egypt 
were broken off. Nasr ibn Sit I ih was defeated and slain in bit lie with 
Anight akin (May 1038), and Aleppo wns captured and garrisoned by 
Egyptian troops for a few years (1 038-1042 j. The disgrace of Atiushbdun* 
followed immediately by his death (January-1'Vbnmry 104ft) 1 * weakened 
the Eat] mite dominion all over Syria, Aleppo was recovered by Nasr s 
brother* Mudzs-aiTDuuUh Thu mu I (March 1042), He resumed payment 
of tribute to the Greeks and ?o secured biin^elf in that direction. The 
terms of the rulers of Egypt were not so candy satisfied* Envoys czmie 
and went between the parties. Attacks were launched against Thun ml 
by the Emil's of Hjiiih and Damascus* acting in the name of the Caliph 
(1048-1050), At length* in 1050, an agreement satisfactory to both sides 
wjls arrived at. 

Two isolated events* which arc a port of the history of the Fajimite 
Caliphs* deserve mention here. In 1049“ Mu*m ibn ibid is, the Zairitc 
Emir of Tunis* ceased to pay tribute to Mu^taarir atid transferred his 
allegiance to the Abbasid Caliph. Ilis family had ruled in Qainiwrin, 
in practical independence* since 973* when the F&tiuHte Caliph of the 
day made Cairo his residence and capital. But the formal separation* 
signalised by the acknowledgment of the Caliph of Baghdad* took place 
only now. On the other hand* for the greater part of the year 1050 the 
Caliphate of Mustangjr was acknowledged in Baghdad itself Such 
acknowledgments were now symbols of the triumph of political parties 
and alliances. The Turkish Sultan Tughril Beg identified his cause with 
that of the Abbasid Caliph?, with the result that his enemies in 

plete it William nf Tyre, nlso* Bays tlmt llomanue rectavod permission to restore 
the clmrch. Itafflibly I he es plan it iuri of them 1 Ftntem im Is if that during the neg&r 
tifltiiUJl of I03]-10'i4 Lhe article regarding the restoration of the church tv3* agreed 
to (so Ynhyii), although the treaty of which it wits part was not siputd until the 
reS^n of Michael* Wlllhm «f Tyre soemA In imply that not much progress wrs 
make with the repairs until tin? reign of Constantine, He fires 1043 aa the date 
when the work was completed ; rimi Jarir Aha 1-fiitil (a.it* 440), There waa a severe 
ecLrthu] tea kc tn Jerusalem in January lftil (Y*fryi 4 p. 272 ^ cf Cedrenn^ it p p. 5Il) r 
which nuiy possibly have caused Rome of the injury that wa.u afterward* repaired* 

1 1042 according to Kamoi-ad-Bla and Ibn al-athir^ 1041 oamniiag to Aba 
Ta*li 

■* -t?o Jbn f Adh3rl (a.ii, 440)* who further Flutes that Ibn Baldly struck new 
coinage in Slsa^hflu 441 {end of 1O40 or beginning of 1050). tbu nbothlr in iiicon- 
sifftent with himself; firing both a. in 435 and a, it. 440, Abu ’bnmhiLriu gives both 
A-3T. 4$5 and A r n- 443, preferring the latter. 
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Mesopotamia were dis posed to favour recognition of the F&timite Cali pi is 
in those districts and cities where they triumphed. In 1059 Baghdad 
was occupied by a Turkish emir, Arslan who, being uii enemy 

of the sultan* acted in the manner just described. The occasion was 
hailed in Egypt as an extraordinary triumph, and in fact probably 
marked the highest point of superiority to the Abhosids c% T er reached 
by the Fd£imite Caliphs. 

When Mustansir came of age he shewed such feebleness and in¬ 
capacity that he was treated by all parties as a cypher in the government. 
The ministry of IIasan a]-yazurl (1050-1058) warn still, on the whole, 
prosperous and considerate of the general welfare. But after his death 
there recommenced a bitter struggle for power between the leaders of the 
Turkish and those of the negro troops. Use country wo* devastated and 
impoverished by civil war, and finally lay at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
and cruel Turkish leader Nilsir-ad-Dnukh ibn Hamdfiu (1062-1073). Pm- 
longed drought and famine increased the miseries of the unhappy people. 
The influence of Egypt upon foreign a flairs fell to its lowest ebb. Ir was 
in no way able to sharc in the defence of Syria against the Seljuq Turks. 

The rule of Mu4z^nd-Dauhh Thumdl in Aleppo was mild and 
generous, and therefore popular. His greatest troubles were caused by 
the unruly Arabs of the district, the Bant Kil&h, and latterly by the 
Seljuq Turks, already planted at Hjdiaboh on the Euphrates. In January 
1058, feeling no longer equal to the tasks of his position* he abdicated 
and left an Egy ptian governor and garrison once more in power. These 
were soon expelled by the citizens assisted by the Ban! Kiliih (Sep tern her 
lOfiO), and shortly afterwards MiiHz^ml-Duukh MB persuaded to return 
to his former post ( April 1061), During his second brief emirate the 
Greeks provoked hostilities by repairing some bonder castles, and Artali 
was taken from them. Peace with them was renewal during the civil 
war that followed Mifira-ad-Daulitlfs death (November 10(I>). Artfih 
appears to have returned to its former owners. 

1 hi. mi si s brother, A-sad-od-Daulah *AtIyah ibn ^ulih, was bis suc¬ 
cessor. His title to succeed wm challenged by a nephew, Mahmud ibn 
Nasr„ and the brief period of hi& emirate vu one of civil war (IO6S-I0B5> 
It w-ofi at this date, just before the Norman conquest of England, that 
the Seljuq Turks entered Syria. 

From the ninth century onward^ Turkish governors and Turkish 
generals and Turkish mercenaries play an important [atrt in the history 
of Syria and especially of Egypt. The Tul unites were a Turkish family 
and were served by Turkish officers and soldier*. So also were the Ikh- 
shlds. In Mesopotamia* from which these viceroys came, Turkish slaves 
heir! the highest place, subject only to the nominal authority of the 
Caliphs. In Egypt the lulf unite dynasty retained and added to the 
lurkish household troops of their predecessors. Turkish* Rerlter, and 
Negro factions struggled for supremacy, and the Flfimite governors of 

OB* FIj l.'r_ a 
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Turkish conquest of Syria 


Syrian towns in the tenth Rnd eleventh centuries were often Turkish 
Mamhlk*. 

Before the cnidille of the eleventh century a new wave of Turkish 
migration, under the great Sultan Tugbril B<g (1037-1063)* swept into 
Lower Mesopotamia from the north and threatened Armenia and tapper 
Mesopotamia. It whs the preenmr of the conquest of Syria by the 
Peljtiq Turks. The maimer of their conquest is representative of many 
other |jeriiMls in Syrinn history. Bands of horsemen, r few hundred 
strong—seldom ns many ns a thousand—rode under adventurous lenders 
who .sought their fortune and lived by thdr »words. They took service 
with any ruler for money nr for hinds, and gained their chief advantage 
where local fends were being waged. Some novelty in their arms or in 
thdr way of fighting might give them an advantage in liattl& In any 
ease they were always on the war-path, anti so could finally wear down 
the resistance of cities w hich depended upon the cultivation of the land 
or upon pejuttfuL industry. The inland towns of Syria—Aleppo, Him?, 
Baalbek, Damascus, -fertisalein—yielded first and most completely to 
the Turks. Once established, the w ay of the conqueror* was smoothed hy 
their being Muslim*. Their introduction of the nominal authority of the 
Caliphs of Baghdad was almost a mutter of indifference to their subjects. 
The rule of Turkish emir* was already familiar in Syria, The invader* 
were hac ked by the prestige of the Seljuc) sultans, but only to a slight 
extent occasionally hy their armies, 

A conquest of the diameter just described implies, of course, that 
Syria wjls in its normal state of political disintegration. It was, in fact, 
even less united than it had been for some time past. Aleppo was an 
independent territory and vms rent hy civil war, The Arabs hung loosely 
on the borders. The bellmen of the Jabal A nearly ah took no interest in 
the fate of the neighbouring plains. Antioch and its dependencies were 
under the rule of foreigners. Damascus and the coast tow ns from Tripoli k 
southwards had cut themselves adrift from Egypt, which was ilk the 
throes of revolution* They were governed by independent emirs, anta¬ 
gonistic to one another. Only the south-west of Palestine w its still closely 
attached to Egypt. A Her the great defeat of the Greeks at Mauri kert 
(1071), Antioch was almost left to its own resourced. Even the Arme¬ 
nians, who had long given soldiers to the Greeks on the eastern border* 
of the Empire and in Syria, now preferred to make terms with the 
Turks. 

Hanoi ibil Khan was the first of the Seljucj Turks to gain a footing 
in Syria. About the end of 1 Df>-t he and hi* thousand followers turned 
the scale in favour of fc At f ivnh ibn Salih against his rival .Mahmud. When, 
however, 'AtTyah anil the citizen* of Aleppo rose against their deliverer 
and massacred his followers* he mode ufF with the survivors to Mahmud 
and helped hut! to victory at the battle of Dahiq {Hi June 10G5)* After 
the surrender of Aleppo to Mahmud [lli August lGfiS), Hai-un was given 
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the little township of M^urrat-ftn-Suhrmu in fief, and settled there 
with a mixed following of Turks Kurds, and Dailemites. 

In the summer of 1067 another Turkish lender, ( Afshin by name, 
raided the territory of Antioch and carried off great booty. 11 is prisoners 
were so munv that **a girl wiu> >oiil for two dinars 1 and a boy fur a set of 
hor>L-d)Lk^.” In the following year *Af$hiD Eh 'sieged Antioch and wa* 
bought off by the jHiyment of a large sum of money (1068). At the 
ml 11sr time there was war between Aleppo and Antioch, and Artak was 
captured by Hiirun ibn Khan after a five months' siege lIOGK)- In the 
following year a Greek army, under the Emperor hi instil (Rom anus 
Diogenes), recovered ArEah and captured Mambij, Before the close of 
the year Hie Armenian governor of Antioch (Kachatur) made peace with 
Mahmud on terms Unit were favourable to the latter. 

In 1D7H a Turkish leader , known ils Zandiq, entered Syria at the 
head of large force# and ravaged the territories of Alejjpo p tf :mmh t Himn, 
and itafaidvJih- This waa the first devastation of Muslim Syria by the 
Turk*. It decided M ah mini to seek the protect ion of the Sultan Alp 
Aldan t! (163-1078), and nt the mine time, in consequence, to transfer his 
allegiance from the l atimite io the Abbas id Caliph, Prayers were said 
in the mosques of Aleppo for the new Caliph and for the sultan on Friday 
30 July 1070** 

Alp Arslan now deni a mind that Mahmud should engage in war with 
Antioch and w ith the Fill smite emir#. Mahmud having at first refused, 
13 a-Mil tan invaded Syria (spring of 3071). Two months were spent in 
negotiations^ and during another month Aleppo was blockaded. Them 
Mahmud submitted and became the sultan’s vassal. The historian of these 
events comments especially upon the discipline uf Alp Arslan's army. 
The persons and the property of the country people were respected. Even 
the forage that the soldier# used was often paid fur. Aleppo was neither 
mined nor pillaged, l 1 asdic]* where Alp Arslin pitched his tent during 
the expedition, was henceforth known as the Sultan's Hill (Tdl-OMulIan)* 

Mahmud does not seem to have shew n much zeal in the fulfilment of his 
pledge to the siilbui during the remainder of hi* emirate (o&. 10 Jnmiary 
1074?). His son# Nttjr (1074^1076) and Snhiq (1076-1080) were the last 
of the Mird&rites to rule Aleppo. Fresh bands of Turks w ere pouring into 
Syria. RfifcuiTyah was occupied by Jawall ibn Abac] (1075b who raided 
the territory of Aleppo until he was seventy defeated by Ahmad Shall, 
another Turk id I leader, in the service of Nasr ibn Mahm ftd and after- 
wards of his brother Sahiq* The assassination of Na.sr and the acces¬ 
sion of Sahiq illustrate the influence nuw exercised by the Turks over 
the internal affairs uf Aleppo. Srlbiq was opposed by two of I vis brothers 
and by the Ban] lvilfib, but defeated his enemies w ith the help of AlyinuiEl 

1 Fifteen tliuaKJ inny hitvu b^cu a normal price. 

* The Mime ebangv wp* made in Mecca in this snme ye-^r. Hut the ucknairiedg- 
m cut uf the F&ttmiltbi w iu nistimvd there i^aiu iu 1074 or HJ'5- 
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The Turks in Palestine 


Shahami other Turks (July 1&T6). Nasr mid Stibiq both waged war inter’ 
mitten tly with the Greeks, In 1075 Mumhij was recovered by the former. 

Ihe principal Scljuq emirs of tile north of Syria were ‘AfahSn, Zundltj. 
ainl Muhammad ibn Dimlaj. In the summer of 1077 they were ordered 
by Alp Arslan’s successor, Malik Shah (1072-1092), to unite under the 
command of hj» brother 'lij-ad-DmiWi Tutush. in the spring of 1078 
Tutush attacked Aleppo at the head of a large force, which included the 
Banl Kilfiband the soldiers of Sharaf-ad-Doulah Muslim of Mosul (lOfil- 
1085). The siege lusted four months and its failure was attributed to the 
action of Siiaraf-ad-1 Mu !uh, mi old ally of the Turks, who was now 
turning against them. Nest year (1079) Tutush resumed his operations 
in Syria, with sonic success. Muinbij, BuzzVah, and other places sur- 
rendered or were captured. Then ait invitation from the Turkish Emir 
<>t Damascus, At-sir ihn Abaq, drew his attention southwards. 

The first mention of the presence of Seljuq Turks In Palestine W- 
longs to the year 1070*. The authority of Xasir-ad-Duilnh, governor 
of Egypt, did not extend at that time beyond the south of Palestine. 
Acre and Sidtm were governed by an Armenian, Bad r-al-jam Jill, who 
had played a ptumment part in Syrian affairs since Damascus, 

Tyre, nml Tripoli* were in the hands of other independent emirs. The 
Arab tribes on Hie -southern and eastern borders were their own master--. 
After the assassination of N^ir-ad-DauIah (10 May 1(178 ), MustansJr 
appealed fo Badr-ul-jamitll to end the regime of the Turkish slaves in 
Egvpt. At the head of his Sy rian troops he occupied Cairo (February 
1074), and in a few yeans restored unwonted peace and order to the 
country. He was the all-powerful ruler of Egypt for twenty years 

(1074-1094). ' " 

Several Turkish leaders shared in the conquest of southern Syria, but 
they all. in a measure, seem to have obeyed At-slz ibn Abiiq’, His 
Hrst acquisition was ‘Amman, on Arab stronghold in the IMIijA (1071 ?)■». 
From there he became master of the south of Palestine, including Jeru¬ 
salem and Itmiduh. Jerusalem capitulated on terms,and suffered nothing 
troin its change of rulers. Fur several years At-sue, having marked Da¬ 
mascus as his prey, ravaged its territory, especially at harvest time, ami 
levied contributions from the coast-towns as the price of their immunity. 
In 10; 5 lie captured Huftuilyuli And gave it over into the charge of 
his brother JawalT. In the summer of 1076 Damascus at last sur¬ 
rendered to him. After this he ventured to invade Egypt and was 
severely defeated in the neighbourhood of Cairo (January 1077)'. His 

1 s. a. 4C^ (Ibn id-athfr, s, 40; K.imj].ad-bin, j*. 77), 

J IliH " a,ll » apiean. in the year lOf] (s.u. 403). Quia is ihg only leader 
m&TitiuHed by imme in Lite previous year (a.h. 4G2) + 

* Qwtnmcre, p, 4I3£ 

1 fhe d»U? is from Stbt ibn al-JaiM. The grcaitraJ sedBenctt of events zmrgastM a 

year later. Cf. iiifra, p. 2G3 h u_ l r 
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bold challenge prompted Uadr-aJ-jfimdli to seek the recovery of Palestine 
and Damascus At-siz f fearing the i^ue of the emiHict be had provoked, 
invited Tuj-ftd-Donlah Tbtusb to bis aid. Hit result might have been 
expected. Tutush tnok possesion of Dainnscu* and pnt At-slz to death 
(September 1079) h Ifeidr-d-jamaL? withdrew bis fortes from Palestine. 
The emirs of thet coast-towns, for the most part, paid tribute to Tutush 
rather than submit to their ancient rival, the governor of Egypt. 

Finding himself secure in Damascus, Tiitush at once sent most of his 
army hack into northern Syria. *Afshin, his general, laid waste the 
country from Banlhdk to Aleppo and ravaged the territory of Antioch. 
In consequence of this attack Siibiq and tbedtixens of Aleppo surrendered 
the town to Sharof-ad-Daulah Muslim of Mosul (dune 1080). Sabiq re¬ 
tired to Rflh&bab, and Mud ini and Tutush stood opposed as well-matched 
antagonists. 

As matters turned nut, tbero was little actual fighting between the 
rivals. For two or three years Muslim strengthened his position in 
nor them Syria and FpptT Mesopotamia, held coiiiimmieations with Badr- 
nl-jnmfds. and sought to divert the tribute of Antioch from the sultan to 
himself. During part of this time Tutudi was absent from Syria, engaged 
in war w i 1h hi s hro t her Ma I i k Shah. A ftc r 1i is return he cop lured Tarn t u a 
and some neighbouring castles from the Greeks (1083). Muslim’s one 
attempt on Damascus (1083) was broken off because Bad r-a]-jn infill failed 
to co-operate as he had promised, and a revolt in JHtumln colled for 
attention. Next year was occupied by war in Mesopotamia with Malik 
Shih. Towards the end of that year Suhdmnn ibn (Jutuhuish, a Turkish 
emir who ruled a large part of Asia Minor, intervened m Syrian affine*. 
Antioch wa.* surrendered to Inin by traitors (December 1084)*, and Muslim 
fell fighting against tiim in the following year (21 June 1085). These 
events altered the whole situation, Bacir-al-jainall again retired from 
Syria, which he had invaded. Sulaiimln and Tutush became rivals for the 
possession of Aleppo, The former was defeated and slain in June lOSfi. 
Soon afterwards Malik Sliah intervened to settle the division of the Syrian 
conquest*. Tutash was left in possesion of Damascus and southern Syria. 

1 The dale is fixed by a CGnBiderattun of TiifctudiV mnveroeats ia north cm Syria. 
Abu W1A pives Rslip i, 47) (iu-^tvmE of Rabr i, 47 J ih 

* Except tlmf there wa^ delay in Llit* surrender of tin; cartlCp Antioch was yielded 
by its inhahitanU almost without resistance, and with tittle loss of life- FhiUrttu* 
(I’hiknl or J-Irdnun), the governor, was an Armenian by birth, with po^esBiona in 
Euphrates^ which kloii^ to him bflfnre hr WUW railed to admmister Antioch ntad 
its territory. Hu main tamed friendly relatioiiH vriE.lt the Turks and w nn unpopular 
with many of his ChrfcUau subject*, Suhum&n was hurriedly Invited to 
Antioch nil an occasion when I'hi land cm ivae absent from the city, Mu-lim disliked 
the chnnFre of government, particularly became Sulaimfln would not continue to 
pay tlie- annual tribute that hail bwti received fwin l^iilairtu^. AnLiodi bud paid 
tribute to Mia)im for 'I or 3 yeabs h ncid previous to that to Mrdik Shdh, The sources 
consulted by the present writer do not ^hew when the payment of thh tribute begun. 
Bath the loat two governor* of Antioch appear to have been Armen iiuii. 
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Qaaim-iid-Daul&h Aq-sonqor, father of the famous atnheg 'imad-ad-Dlo 
Zmtgi, received Aleppo, Antioch wasgiven to VftghI BiLssan*. Khalaf ibn 
MuliHb of [lima nod ‘All ibti ‘Arnmlr of Tripulis remained attached to 
the Egyptian alliance which Muslim had formed. In 1089 (a.h. 432) 
Acre, Eyre, Sidcm, and Jotinil (Byblus) submitted to Bad r-aI- jamift fijr 
the sake* of protection against the Turks In the following vcitr Klialitf 
was overpowered by A combination of the Turkish emits. Thus nil 
northern Syria, as far ns Tripoli*, was now securely in the hands of the 
SeJjuq Turks. 

The assassination of Nifim-al-mulk (October 1092), Malik Sliah's 
great vizier, followed stum bv the * titans own death (November 1092), 
opened a period of ciri! war And political decay in the history of the 
Sdjfiq dominions. The rival claims of the sultans children served as a 
welcome slid ter to the ambitions of the powerful emirs who * up ported 
them, Tlitnsh of Damascus was u candidate for the sultanate. He 
defeated, captured, and put to death Aq-sonqor nf Aleppo (summer of 
1094), I hen he marched inlo MewpilAiiiiit, where he luet his own fate 
(February 1095), After this Aleppo nw ruled by Fakhral-nniiuk Rid wan, 
son of To tush, and Damascus nominally by another son, Shams-nlmulok 
Duqoq, under the guardianship of the emir Tugh tight, Antioch remained 
in possession of \ nghi Bassao. In the summer of 1097 Ilim* again 
became independent, under Janilli-ad-Daulab Husain. The coast-tow us 
from Tripoli southwards were still dependencies of Egypt, The scene 
was now set tor the cut nun* of the crusaders into Syria (autumn of 
1097), 

In December 1094 the long reign of the Caliph Mustan^r (1QS6- 
1004 f, one of 11 it- longest reigns in M udim history', came to an end, Hew os 
aure-eeded by his son, Abu 'l-iptsim Ahiund al-Mustadi (1004 1101 g the 
ninth Falimtte Caliph. Earlier in the same year Sfaah-an-»hali al-Aflat, 
son of Badr al-jin u;ll I, succeeded his father as amir aljaytsh, and 90 as 
I he actual ruler of Egypt (109+1121). In the summer of 1098 he teiacd 
Jerusalem from its Turkish governor and regained the whole nf the south 
of Palestine from the Turks, lb us two groups of foreigners governed 
Syria just before the advent of the Finit Crusade—Turkish emirs whose 
power lay mostly in the north and the east, and Egyptian garrisons w ho 
occupied the central and southern coast-towns and a part of Palestine. 
Neither of tile** groups could depend upon the loyalty of the Syrian 
people, and neither of them was disposed to unite with the other in joint 
opposition to the invaders from the west. 

1 Diis name appears in Ambit MSS, as Vasili Siyfln uml ll.iphi Siyin. Van 
Berriicra (frilKhrift ftir Attyridagir), give* retails fnr preferring the form Yuj,] 
IWnIij. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRST CRUS ADE. 

FofE UaMK ITh speech at the Council of Clermont (27 November 
1095) olfieijilly launched and defined the crusading movement. Four in¬ 
dependent reports by auditors of Hie Pope's speech, Haldric of DoL 
Guibert, Luikher, and Robert the Monk, have been preserved. They differ 
much in phraseology,, bid they agree in substance and thus supply uei 
authoritative statement of Hie purpose and motives of the Crusade. Their 
evidence b confirmed by the aims and ideals of the crusaders ns these 
are expressed in the literature of the foiling lift period. All Christendom, 
the Pope declared, i* disgraced by the triumphs and supremacy of the 
Mudim* in the Ea^t, The Eastern Churches have asked rejiuatedly for 
help. The Holy l ,mnl. which is dear to all Christian hearts and ri-di!- 
fullv a Christian pCH&csdon, is profaned and enslaved by infidel rulers. 
Christian kings should therefore turn their weapons against these 
enemies of God, in place of warring with one another as they do. They 
ought to rescue the Holy Land and the Holy City, they ought to roll 
away the reproach of Christendom and destroy For ever the power of 
Muslim attack. The war to which they are called is a Holy War and 
Dei/j volt is its hiring battle-cry. Those who lose their lives in such 
an enterprise will gain Paradise and the remission of their sins. 

In conception and in fact the First Crusade aimed at rescuing the 
Christian# of the East, and more especially the sacred cities of Palestiiio* 
from Muslim domination. It was un enterprise for the conquest of 
Syria and its permanent occupation by a Christian power. The armies 
of Europe were set in motion by the head of the Church, and religious 
considerations tie tern lined the goal of their enterprise* But there is a 
national and racial aspect of the contest! even more fundamental than the 
religion* sentiment! which gives colour to the whole surface of the move- 
ment. The Crusades are the second stage in a long-continued and still 
unfinished in ill tan' struggle between Christendom and Islam, between 
Asia and Europe, which began when the hardy tribes of Arabia swept 
through Syria and North Africa into Spain in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. The Muslim attack un southern Europe t from the eighth 
centuiy to the eleventh, called forth that counter-stroke which is known 
as the Fiftjt Crusade. T3se main springs of the movement, therefore, are 
not an enlarged conception of Christian duty nor a quickened sense of 
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religious Opportunity. The direct fine of approach to the history of the 
crowding movement is a survey of the Muslim attack on Western 
Europe which was a sequel to the great Ami)tan uprising of I he seventh 
century. 

After the Muslim conquest of North Africa, Spniii (eighth century), 
mid Sicily (ninth century), till the southern const of France ami the 
western Const uf Italy, with the istands of Stuiliniu and Coivicn, lay at 
the mercy of hostile fleets and of the forces width they landed from 
time to time. The territories and suburbs of Genoa, of Fisa, and of 
Home itself were raided ami plundered. The Italian cities of the north 
hail as yet no fleets, anil the Muslims held command of the sea. [n the 
south of Italy and in .southern Frame Muslim colonies established 
themselves and were the terror of their Christian neighbours. During 
the tenth century the Byzantine Emperors made vain attempts to shield 
their possessions in South Italy, and were actually compelled to pay 
tribute to the emirs of Sicily. The defeat of the Emperor Otto II 
near Rnssatio in 982 marked the failure of the imperial power of the 
West in its traditional part of political defender of the faith. On the 
other hand the Muslima hud already occupied lands more extensive 
than their numbers ns yet permitted them to hold securely. They were 
weakened by political divisions and by frequent dynastic changes in 
North Africa, which was the chief scat of their power. 'Hie Muslim 
settlers in the south of France were expelled by the year 97.} and those 
in South Italy, excluding Sicily, never gained more than a tem¬ 
porary and precarious foothold. In North Italy, Genoa and Fisa 
began to build ships to protect their coasts, and* to further n com¬ 
mercial policy in which Venice, on the Adriatic shore, already U] the 
way. In the early part of the eleventh century there was civil war 
amongst the Muslims in Africa, Spain, and Sicily, and [lie balance of 
power liegun significantly to alter. The occupation of Sardinia by 
the Muslims from Spain, and their decent from there oti Luaj in the 
gulf of Spezia, drove Genoa wad Fisa into an alliance which was crowned 
with sneers*. Sardinia was recovered, and a first clear step was taken 
hs asserting the Italian mastery of the Tyrrhenian sea (lOln-lQlT), 
Italian fleets now ravaged the coast of Africa and imposed trcatfan in 
furtherance of their grow ing commercial interests. Malidtyah, the capita] 
of the Muslims in Tunis and the chief harbour of their fleets, was 
menaced as Genoa and Fisa had lieeu a hundred years liefure. In 
South Italy the Byzantine generals were still unsuccessful against 
Muslim raids, but their place was being taken by an ever-increasing 
number of Norman knights (from a.i>. 1017 onwards}. The victories of 
the Normans over the Greeks in this period were supplemented by 
successful war against the Muslims, When Sicily was finally plunged 
into a state of complete anarchy, the Normans began to make conquests 
there also (1060). The capture of Palermo (1072) was * significant 
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token of their progress. 1 tala aii Heels co-operated in these Norman 
enterprises. When Genoa awl Fisa in 1687 made a joint expedition, for 
the second time, against Mahdlyali, captured the town* bunted the ships 
in its harbour, and imposed terms of peace on its ruler, the command 
of the Western Mediterranean passed finally to the Italian republics. 
The event is a landmark in the history of the medieval struggle between 
Islam and Christendom, Even the final conquest of Sicily by the 
Nnrnmns, which followed it very closely (1091), is not so important. In 
Spdu the same work of reennquest mode steady progrt.^ after the 
middle of the century. Here t<w> Norman valour and Norman swords 
played an efficient part. Expeditions from South Frances and prob¬ 
ably also ships from Italy (1092-1093), joined in the war. Normans 
Italians, and southern French, were thus already practically leagued in 
warfare against the common foe. The First Crusade joined to these 
allies other peoples, more widely separated, mid bore the contest from 
the Western tu the Eastern Mediterranean. But the contest remained 
the same, and the chief combatants on the Christian side were still 
Normans, Italians, and Frenchmen, 

The recovery of Italy and Sicily and a large part of Spain from 
Muslim rule gave nil impulse to the viators which could not fail to carry 
them to further enterpriser. The defeated enemy had territory in Africa 
and the nearer East which invited attack. Pisa and Genoa were engaged 
in an oversea traffic which beckoned them eastwards* Sicily, in Christian 
hands, offered them ports of call and harbours of refuge on their way. 
Amalfi already traded actively with Syria, Egypt, and North Africa; 
Venice more particularly with the possessions of the Greek Empire. 
Italian commerce had everything tu gain front Christian settlements in 
the East An enterprise for Lhe conquest of Syria and of Egypt wo;t 
assured of the welcome and support of the Italian republics. Tlie 
adventurous Normans too, as they spit-ad from land In land with never- 
failing audacity and success, had found the Muslim East, hud seen 
its treasures, and had heard its call. Their conquest of Muslim Sicily 
gave them a stepping-stone to Egypt and tu Syria, Frans Italy they 
were already overleaping the narrow sea which separate.] them from the 
Greek Empire, War with the Muslim Eu-sL may well have kin within 
their destiny independently of Pope Urban * summons, tq which they so 
willingly responded. 

The relation of the Popes to the age-long Muslim war is easily 
understood and simply stated. As the primates of the Church their 
most sacred interests were always imperilled by Muslim victory* Inevit¬ 
ably their authority and influence were cast into the balance against the 
spoilers of the Church's patrimony* No partial triumph could extinguish 
their hostility, least of oil while the holy place* of the faith remained 
an infidel possession. Direct political interest also for a time stimulated 
their activity* But at the period of their greatest political power they 
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were influenced chiefly by the hope of realising their far-reaching vision 
of a universal Church. Li the ninth century and in the ear] v part of the 
tenth century. Home «ns within the territory threatened by the Muslim 
invaders of Italy, and local circumstances drove the Popes to concert 
measures against them, Gregory IV (827-844), Leo IV (847-855), 
John \ III (8<2-882), and John X (91*1-928), nil took an active part in 
the Muslim war, I heir successors in the eleventh century were nut, in 
all probability, the actual instigators of the Norman and Italian enter¬ 
prises of the period, as some of the chroniclers assert, but at least thev 
gave them every countenance and support. Benedict VIII (1012-1024), 
an Italian count and successful soldier before his consecration, approved 
ind assisted the expeditions against the Muslim conquerors of Sardinia 
in 1015-1016. Gregory VII (1073-1085), by bis advocacy of the cause 
of the Greek Empire, prepared the way for more distant enterprises. 
Victor III blessed the standard of the expedition against Mohdlvah (10N7) 
and declared remission of sin to ail who took part in it. From the middle 
of the century, under the guidance of the great Hildebrand, both before* 
and after he became Pope Gregory VII, the Papacy asserted and in a 
measure secured its claim to 1* the ecclesiastical “emperor’" of Christen¬ 
dom. Granted that all secular power was subject to the control of the 
Church lor ecclesiastical ends, the Pope became the predestined head of 
anv gnat united enterprise against the Muslims. The part played by 
Pope Urban in rousing Europe to the First Crusade was suggested from 
the mi bide, and actually became a men ns of realising the papal claims. 
Still, the suggestion that he should take action was made tiecausc he 
actually represented the unity of Christendom and alone could issue an 
appeal which would be listened to with general respect The Pope wils 
an iuti-rnatiunn] power much more truly than the Emperor, He con¬ 
trolled an organisation through which he could exert influence upon 
every country from within. He best could maintain the “truce of God," 
which secured peace nt home while the crusaders were absent on their 
enterprise. It is not dear that the Pope's initiative was essential to the 
starting of the First Crusade, but Ilia intervention nt some [mint was 
inevitable and his authority was one of the great forces w hich maintained 
the movement. 

The date at which Europe became ready for u united attack on the 
Muslim East Cannot be put earlier than the lost quarter of the eleventh 
century. The enemy were then at last driven out of the home lands, 
excepting Spin, and the Western Mediterranean was again « Christian 
sea. As long as the struggle in the West was proceeding, schemes for the 
conquest of Palestine were impracticable. These facts must he kept in 
mind in any consideration of the alleged bull of Sergius FV (1009-1012) 
in which he announces the recent destruction of the Holv Sepulchre u, 
Jerusalem (September 1000) and declares his wish to overthrow Die 
1 For a different view ou this point see lupre, Clmpter u, pp, 52-S3, 
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Muslims and restore the Sepulchre* IIis intention ia to equip a thousand 
ship* for the purpose of his expedition, and he says that word lias 
already come from the Italian coast towns to the effect that preparations 
there have been begun. Assuming the genuineness of the document, 
which is seriously disputed, it may be noted that the preparations 
reported may not really have been carried very far, nor indeed even 
commenced, and that the circumstances which suggested the expedition 
were very transitory. The reported destruction of the Holy Sepulchre 
was indeed an event likely to awaken the resentment of Christendom, 
and it may possibly have originated the earliest formulation of the 
crusading idea that has been preserved* But nothing came of Pope 
Sergius" intention ; the Italian cities were not yet able to fit out the 
aniiada he proposed, and the Sepulchre, only partially injured, wilh soon 
restored without Western intervention 1 . Neither the alleged destruction 
of the Sepulchre nor the Pope's daring thought, if it actually wns his, 
had any direct influence on the origin of the First Crusade. At uiwt 
they may have increased the animosity of war in the West and stirred 
the Christians there to renewed exertions. 

The feature of the First Crusade that mod struck the imagination 
and stirred the fervour of its supporters was its declared purpose of 
delivering Jerusalem from the hands of the infidels. Extreme veneration 
for Jerusalem and its sacred sites was fostered by the whole system of 
Eat in Christianity, and especially by its encouragement of pilgrimages. 
Frequent pilgrimages to local and m IS until shrines were crowned by the 
necessarily kvss frequent pilgrimage to PalestinCi In the eleventh century 
pilgrimages at ma*xc, in which hundreds journeyed together to Jerusalem, 
\ei] by sonic bishop or noble, were not unknown. One such notable 
pilgrimage was from Normandy in 1064: another was headed by Count 
Hubert 1 of Flanders (1088-1089), Individual pilgrimages also grew 
more frequent as the century advanced and the way became easier. 
The Cluniac revival gave fresh life to this part also of the Church's 
ancient practice. Duo lion to the cradle of Christianity was nurtured 
and stimulated even amongst those who never adventured oil lhe distant 
journey. The indignities which Christiana suffered in Jerusalem at the 
hands of the Muslims thus became familiar in Western Europe. It is 
not likely that the occupation of Jerusalem by the Turks (1071) stirred 
feeling in any special manner. But the capture of Antioch from the 
Greeks (108o) may have done so. Some part of its former population 
*Geius to have reached Europe, and to have roused animosity against the 
Turks by a recital of its misfortunes. In this and other ways the 
victories of the Turks over the Greek Empire influenced popular feeling 
mid nt tlie same time the policy of those at the helm of state* If was 
the situation of the Greek Empire and the advance of the Turks in 
Asia Minor which finally ml led Europe to anus on behalf of Jerusalem 
1 See mpraj Chapter p, 554. 
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and the Eastern Churches, A sense of obligation to Llie Holy City and 
to Omstians in the East, long expressed in other wavs, now took the 
form of the First Crusade. 

'Hie long history of warfare between the Muslims and the Byzantine 
Empire has been told in another volume of this work. In the crisis 
which followed the fatal battle of Manzikert (36 August 1071), the 
Emperor Michael VII conceived the idea of calling to his aajjstanre his 
Christian brethren of the West. His appeal was directed to Fope 
Gregory VH, as the supreme representative of Western Christianity and 
mure truly its common head than the greatest of its secular potentates, 
llii. Emperors petition fell on willing ears, fur Gregory saw in it an 
opportunity of restoring the East to the Roman obedience, and at the 
same time of practically realising his great principle that the kings* of 
Christendom are the liege servants of the Church. For several months 
the l’opc wits full of the project of a mighty expedition to the East, in 
which he thought of personally taking pari, and lor which his letters 
claim that he received substantial promises, of support (1074), Hut pre- 
ocatpfiMons in Italy made it impossible for him to tarry out his intention. 
Fhe Greek Emperor was left to wage an unequal war with the Turkish 
invaders of his dominions. They overran Asia Minor and came within 
*tn king d is tan re of Cons hint inoflie i tsel f. The E n i pernr A It xi us {1031- 
1118) saved a [Wirt of his Asiatic territory by acknowledging defeat and 
making what terms of pence he could. IIis position was weakened hy 
the frequent wars lie had to wage with the vassals of the Empire in 
Europe. When at length these wars were ended (1094)and the recover v 
of lost Byzantine territory in Asia became again feasible, it is not sur¬ 
prising that Alexius bethought himself of the powerful help which bid 
once been so nearly granted to his predecessor. In 1090 he had been 
assisted against the Turks by Count Robert of Flanders, Such another 
Ox pe« ] it Eoiip hut. on a eouslderzibly scaki was iio doubt wlrnt lie 

desired and hoped for. Iiis appeal was directed to Pope Urban H, 
Gregory’* successor in spirit an well as in oil!re (1 <188 T 099). Onre more 
tlie Byzantine proposal wan favourably received, and on this occasion 
nothing intervened to prevent llie Pope from executing his resolve. At 
Ins summons Western Europe eagerly prepared to make war with the 
Muslim East 

TheFimtCnisr.de by’ proceeding tlirough Constantinople and Asia 
Minor accomplished for Alexius even more than he ran originally have 
expected to obtain from his Western allies. Not tlie least Mhievement 
ol the crusading movement, considered in its ultimate results, was that 
it postponed the Turkish capture of Constantinople for 800 years But 
the crusaders never regarded themselves ns the mere nuxili^,* 0 f t | ie 
Greek Empire, nor wo* their chief purpose to aid the Emperor against 
hi* Muslim enemies. Tope Urban’s official utterance declared tlie general 
purpose of the Crosade to be the deliverance of the Christians of the 
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E&xt. The danger of the Greek Empire is therefore one motive to 
action* explicitly stated* but much more stress i* laid on the situation in 
Palestine. There and not in Aim Minor lay the supreme object of the 
enterprise for the peoples of the Wesfc T Their conception of the Crusade 
may be said to differ from that of the Emperor only in the emphasis 
which they laid on one part of a complex whole, Alexius’ appeal* 
in general terms indeed* was also doubtless on behalf of the Christian* 
uf the East* and possibly his anilmssadprs spoke of the ddiverance of 
Jerusalem m something to be aimed at ultimately by the allied forces. 
But the mere change of emphasis exercised a transforming influence* 
Very quickly it appeared that all the Latin interests, religious* com¬ 
mercial, and political, lay in these remoter achievements in which the 
Emperor had no direct concern. Thus the Crusade had one aspect for 
the Latins and another for the Greeks. The two parties were engaged 
in appearamc lit a common enterprise. Each quickly found Hie other 
Jift]rival to the common cause* because their conception of that cause 
was not the same. All the history of the relations between the Greeks 
and the Latins* in the First Crusade and afterwards* must be read in the 
light of tills fundamental discrepancy. 

Assuming now that a proposed expedition on behalf of the Greek 
Empire and the Eastern Churches could thus become one for the de¬ 
liverance of Jerusalem and the Holy Lind* we can better estimate the 
significance of Pope Gregory VlFs scheme in 1074. It has been argued 
that his intention was quite different from that of the crusaders of 101)6* 
ami that if his project had hem realised there would have been an 
expedition to the assistance of the Greeks but no crusade, hi reality 
the comparison in the^ 1 words does not lie between two quite discon¬ 
nected schemes* and it seems more than prulwible that, if events had 
progres-Hi-tl further in Gregory's time, thev would have taken the course 
they did afterwards in Urban's. It is sign! I leant that one of Gregory's 
letters shews that Palestine was thought of as the goal of his enter¬ 
prise 1 , It h true that this goal is not yet Hie chief object which he has in 
view. But neither was it so at first in the time of Urban. It was only 
after consideration* and when it had lieen decided to inaugurate a great 
inteirmtional enterprise (i.^ between the dates of the Councils of Piacenza 
and Clermont), that Ptqic Urban and his councillors begun to define the 
issue in a sjiecially La tin sense. It is nut extravagant to suppose that 
Gregory would also finally have done the same. Still* it remains to the 
credit of Urban and his advisers that they saw there was a distinctive 
Latin view which it was for them to enunciate* and that this was done in 
the Pope"* great speech at Clermont. 

It must be added that the part played by Alexius in the inception 
of the Crusade has been variously estimated* and that recent writers of 

1 * S 1 am ultra qti3i3[jijjii{inta imliiL,.,centra inraiicas Dpi volutif infciir^ere et usque 
id etpiilcrum Domini., diicente* pervenire." Uregarit FIl /%, fi* 31, 
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authority have denied it Altogether, These writers are entirely justified 
when they insist that the number of the crusaders was a cause of 
surprise and of serious trouble and anxiety to the Emperor, and that he 
did not propose a mistide in the sense of the actual movement, if that 
be deli lied ns “a religious war, properly so called, induced by the assurance 
of spiritual privilege and undertaken for the recovery of the holy places," 1 
Admitting this, however, it may still be asserted that letters of the 
Emperor to the Pope formulated the first draft, as it were, of a scheme 
for which the West had lung been ripening, ami which came into being 
in the shape of the First Crusade. Ekkeharci and Bemold of SI Blaise 
supply the necessary proof so far. If so, the Turkish advance and the 
need of the Greek Empire must lie included amongst the determining 
causes of the crusading movement. The expedition of Robert of Flanders, 
recorded by Anna Comnena and already referred to, then also becomes a 
precursor of the First Crusade. The alleged letter of the Emperor to 
Robert, asking for help, may or may not lx; genuine in its present form. 
The supposition to which recent critics incline, that it is a moilitied 
edition of the original letter, seems best to account for its con Hie ting 
features. But that some such letter was written by the Emperor to 
Robert is both credible and probable. 

Pope Urban’s first public appeal on behalf of the Christians in !he 
East was made at the Council of Piacenza in March 1095, The hum dia¬ 
tom of the J'jwterri (hurch and the danger of Constantinople were 
described to the Pop and the Council by ambassador* from the Greek 
Emperor. Urban espoused their cause so warmly that some pledged 
themselves at once to go lo the rescue of the imperial city, There is no 
allusion to the Holy Lund in the one report (that of Bemold) which we 
have of these events. The decision to rouse Christendom to a united 
attack on Islam must have been arrived at in the summer months which 
followed the Council of Piacenza, The direction of such an enterprise, 
its prospects of success, and the motives to which it might appeal Tor sup¬ 
port, must all have been considered. In tbi* interval, we may suppose, 
Jerusalem became the hoped-for prize of the Muslim war and the chief 
incentive to it. There nre indications that even certain details had been 
arranged Ixffore the Council of Clermont, e.g. the time of starting, tjie 
declaration of a three years’ truce for the security of the crusaders’ homes 
and property, and their solemn pledge, marked by the assumption uf a 
cross on the cloak nr tunic. It can hardly be doubted that the Pope had 
assurance of influential support before he delivered hjs speech at Cler¬ 
mont. The circumstances of the adhesion of Raymond of Toulouse 
imply that lie was previously aware of the Pope’s intention and bod 
been invited to join the movement. Thus prepared for. Pope Urban’s 
eloquent speech on 37 November 1095 met with an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion and definitely committed the Chureh to a movement hi full accord 
1 This is Rutataxktially KLuit> view. 
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with its grains and history, Gu the following day* in a council of the 
bishops,. Ademar of Puy waa chosen to be the pnpal representative 
during the Crusade, Other matters connected with its organisation 
were doubtless at the same time provided for* During the next six 
months a host of preachers* both offiiial and voluntary* carried the 
Popes appeal into every part of France and even beyond Us Ixmlers. 
Urban's personal share in this missionary work cannot be too highly 
estimated. His association with the Clcmiac movement* his French 
nationality* his eloquence and energy and organising power, were all of 
conspicuous influeiice in determining the Tt^uli For nine months he 
travelled from place to place with the special purpose of stirring enthu¬ 
siasm for the Crusade. He traversed Western France a* far as Le Alans* 
At Tours he held a synod from 16 to 23 March 1096- From there he 
turned southward to Bordeaux and then eastward through Toulouse* 
Moiitpollhsr* and Nlines. He did not return to Italy until the month of 
September 10fl(J_ the first proclamation of the Crusade at Clermont* 
the ensuing journey of the Pope through France, and the enthusiasm 
with which he whs received* account in large measure for I he extent to 
which the Crusades became and continued to be a French national 
movement 

Neither King Philip of Prance nor the Fmperor Henry IV' was on 
Midi terms wi th the papal court as to make it |jos*ible for them to join 
the hirst Crusade. None of the great nobles who therefore became its 
ehk*f> Intel any good claim to authority over the other*. Ademar of Puv 
WtLS tilc principal ecclesiastic in the army but not iU military com¬ 
mander. A* a IWenpd bishop he was in fact a vassal of Raymond of 
I cm louse. 1 he composite charatier of the Cmwiilt, its association of 
men of different nationalities, naturally suspicious of and hostile to one 
another And without any supreme leader, thus provided sure causes of 
disunion and discord. Even the common purpose of the national chiefs, 
their intention to conquer and occupy Syria ur Palestine, was u further 
cause of separation. Those at least who intended to settle in the East 
were prospective rivals in the apportionment nf the conquered territory* 
1 bus when the crusaders assembled nt Constantinople they did not become 
one united army, hut remained a louse eon fed*.-rat ion of forces, whose 
individual characters and rivalries did mudi to determine the subse¬ 
quent failures of the hirst Crusade, and indeed of the whole crusading 
movement, ° 

, -V hi id notice of each ot the mono important leaders will therefore 
suitably clear the way to an understanding of the events of the Crusade, 
Hugh, Count of Vcrmamjqis, brother of the French king, was in some 
egree his royal brother's representative. But neither his army nor his 
war-chest were commensurate with his apparent rank, and he did not play 
n distinguished part during the Crusade, He intended to settle in 
i ales tine, although he did uot carry out his intention. The oldest and 
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the wealthiest of the crusading lenders was Raymond of Saint Gilles, 
Count of Toillouse since ]093. His army was from the lust probably the 
mmt considerable m id his wealth enabled him to maintain its strength. 
He had fought with the Muslims m Hpain, and his third wife was Elvira 
of Castile- During the Crusade ho claimed a foremost place, and doubt- 
]&& expected to become a prince in the Latin East, With him went 
Ademar of Puy, Robert of Normandy*son of the Conqueror, was fitted 
for leadership neither by character nor by military capacity, but was of 
importance because of the number of Norman nobles who followed him. 
Godfrey of Bouillon* Duke of Lower Lorraine* had similar resources to 
those of Robert, but ill character and capacity be stood much higher. 
His dukedom was a barren title, and he sold his small estates to provide 
hiiik'-eli with means For the Crusade, He is described as being equally fit 
to be the light of a monastery or the leader of an artny, During the 
Ciiisadc he distinguished himself aa a brave soldier, although In no sense, 
of course, its supra me commander. His brothers Baldwin and Eustace 
gave added strength to bis position. The latter hud already been an ally 
of Hubert of Normandy against William Rufus, Robert II of [landers 
(1DBS-I111) was pre-eminent for his soldierly qualities and bad greater 
monetary resources than either Robert or Godfrey; but. as a leader of 
the Crusade he stiaxl in the second rank. By fur the most able of the 
crusading chiefs and the best fitted to establish a Latin princedom in 
Syria was Bohcinoiid of Taranto, The Norman knights from Southern 
Italy who accompanied him, including his bold nephew Tanered, were 
sufficient in numbers to make his force important apart even from bis 
own capacity. Thera \s strong reason to suspect lliat lie was resolved 
from the litsE, by one means ur another, to make himself lord of Antioch, 
Ho had Muslim troops in his army, and Taticred, if not Bnhcinoud also, 
could speak Arabia Having experience already in Muslim warfare, he 
displayed. during the Crusade n resourceful ness and a military capacity in 
which he Inal no equal 

Three chief ways to Constantinople were open to the crusaders. One 
starting from Hie Rhine passed by Nuremberg and Rntisbon, down the 
valley of the Danube and through Hungary. It was already n pilgrim 
imd familiar to many. Another passed Him ugh Dalmatia, and was 
accessible from the north of Italy and the jsouth of France, The third 
was the ancient Appian Way through the centre of Italy, mid involved a 
short sea passage from Bari or some other Italian mast town. Each of 
these was used by some of tile n umerous bunk and anniw which mare bed 
to Constantinople from the spring of] 006 to the spring of 1097. None of 
the leaders whose names have been enumerated started before 15 August 
1090. This was the date fixed for the departure of Ademar of Puy* and had 
been announced to others as an indiration of the time when they should 
be ready. But the spring of 1096 may have been named by some of the 
earlier preachers* and by that date a popular movement, for which little 
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preparation was required, was already afoot. The first erueaders whose 
start can be dated were Frenchmen from districts visited by Peter the 
Hermit. They left home in March, and seem to have included only 
eight who could be ranked as knights. Five uf these were of one family, 
U alter Sunsavoir (the Penniless) of Fensay on the Seine, with his unde 
and three brothers. They are .said by Orderir Vi tabs to have been a 
part of Peter's own expedition as far as Cologne and to have separated 
from him there. In Christian Hungary they were well received by King 
Kolonmn and passed through liis territories without any special incident. 
At Belgrade, which lay just on the Bulgarian frontier* the account that 
they gave of themselves was disbelieved and they were refused provisions 
this led to a general plundering oJ the district bv the crusaders and to 
®* ere retaliation by the Bulgarians* Walter hurriedly fled as far us 
Nssp where the Greek governor of the province was stationed and where 
he was recompensed for hit lasses and given a safe-conduct for the re¬ 
mainder of the journey. It is calculated that he arrived in Constanti¬ 
nople soon after the middle of July* 

Peter the Hermit was one of the most successful of the preachers 
who stirred enthusiasm after the Council of Clermont He preached at 
fipjt in Berry in central France* and afterwards, perhaps, chiefly in the 
districts to the north and north-east of his shirting-point. He* like 
\\ alter? aiacle liis way to Constantinople through Germany and Hungary* 
He is known to have passed Treves on 10 April 1000, but before he 
filially turned oantwurth he preached llie Crusade for a week at Cologne 
April). In South Germany he and his French followers were 
joined by coiisidcnible numtiers of Germans gathered from those districts 
which favoured the Tope in hk qsianxJ with the Emperor. Walter of 
Teck and Hugh of Tubingen, Count-Paktine of Swabia, are tw o of some 
twenty knights who were their leaders. Whatever authority Peter may 
have enjoyed among the French peasantry whom lie laid stirred by his 
preaching, it cannot be supposed that he was in any way recognised m 
a leader by this German contingent. Possibly the Germans followed at 
some distance* even some days inarch, be hind Peter's Frenchmen. Albert 
of Aix's history, our only rourcc* refers chiefly to the latter. Hungary 
was traversed peacefully mid uneventfully nx far as Sernlin (Makvillai 
just on the Bulgarian border* Here the French crusaders stormed mid 
plundered the town* on the alleged ground of injuries recently dune to 
si raggl ers i n \\ al ter * army. I n Bulgaria, w 1 1 i dh they now entered, they were 
beyond the reach of 11 origan juj retaliation* and having given hostages to 
Nikita, its governor, they were permitted to purchase provisions in Si*. 
Here again, however* trouble arose* owing, it is said, to the burning of 
some mills and houses by a party of Germans. Peter's baggage train, 
including his money-box* was completely plundered by the Bulgarians, 
numbers of women and children wore taken captive, and Peter himself 
and his followers w r ere driven in headlong flight into the woods. In 
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Sofia the fugitives found ft harbour of refuge, and were overjoyed to 
receive a message from the Emperor to the effect that they had already 
suffered sufficiently fur their wanton ness and that they might be [insured 
of his protection during their further journey- They reached Constanti¬ 
nople and encamped alongside of Walter's follower* on 1 August 101NI 

The trans-shipment, five days inter, to the coast of Asia Alin or of all 
the crusaders who had now reached Constantinople, was no doubt at the 
instance of the Emperor Alexius* He may already, in this short time, 
have tmd experience of conllicU arising between the Greeks and the 
Latins At least he foresaw that they were suit to arise. There is no 
ground for the suspicion that the Emperor shewed unfriendliness bv his 
action and deliberately sent the crusaders to meet their doom on the 
other side. Previsions were regularly supplied to their camp at Cibotus* 
and if the pilgrims had remained quietly there until reinforcements 
arrived, us they were advised to do* they would have been undisturbed by 
the Muslims, About the middle of September* however, first a party of 
Frenchmen ravaged the neighbourhood of NIcaea, and then an expedition 
of Germans followed and captured a castle close at hand (Xcrigonhm), 
IhlMd Qilij-Arslftn, Sultan of Rum, after a week's .siege recaptured I he 
castle (7 October), md then, having made the neces^ry preparations, led 
an army against the Latins at Cibotus. The crusaders marched out 
against him as he approached and were utterly defeated! (21 October). 
More than half the Lilin knights were slain* Hugh of Tubingen, 
W alter of Teck, W alter Sanaa voir and two of his brothers, were amongst 
the number. Most of those who escaped took refi]gc in the citadel at 
Ci bolus, from which they were rescued bv Greek ship. The more im¬ 
portant of the survivors afterwards joined the forces of Godfrey of 
liouilloa Many sold their weapons and gave up the crusade altogether. 

Following Peter’s expedition came several bands which did nut reach 
Lheir destination at ftll. One passed through Saxony and Bohemia, 
headed by a priest named Yolk mar. It may be identified with those 
crusaders who persecuted the Jewish colony at Prague (80 .May)* 
Further on, at Nyitra (\ T eutra) in Hungaiy, most probably owing to 
their own excesses, they were attacked by the Hungarians and completely 
dispersed. The survivors probably returned home. The identification of 
Yolkuiar with Fulcher of Orleans, afterwards referred to m one of Peters 
companions, is too precarious to be relied on. 

Another German expedition from the Rhine had been stirred by 
Peter’s preaching and by that of a priest, Gofctschalk by name, who 
marched with it Inspired no doubt by what had already taken place* as 
we shall see, in the cities on the Rhine, they commenced a persecution uf 
the Jews at Ratisbon (23 A la v). They were well treated by Hie Hungarians 
In Wjesetburg (Mcseburg), but behaved so badly there that they were 
attacked some distance further on by the orders of Lhe Hungarian king 
and utterly cut to pieces. Very few of them escaped* 
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From the valley of the Rhine also, somewhat Inter, came an expedition 
wbose chief leader was Emico, Count of IjoinmgiSR, between Worms and 
Spires, He made himself notorious by commencing a persecution of the 
.lews in the Rhine cities. Previous to the crusades the Jews had been 
living on quite friendly terms with their Christian neighbours And 
although the new movement had stirred religions animosity against them 
they had not hitherto lieen molested. Count Emico was most likely 
chiefly influenced by the hopes of the plunder which he secured in the 
Jewish quarters of Spires (3 May), Worms (18-ftQ May), and M ay cnee 
(^7 May). He initiated a persecution which extended to other cities, 
That in Treves (1 .June) is attributed by the Jewish contemporary 
account to the agency of visitors from the towns just mentioned. The 
synagogues and Jewish houses in Cologne were plundered by mw&ders 
chiefly from Lorraine, on their way up the Rhine to join Emfro (early in 
June), The Jews of Cologne took refuge in the country villages round 
about and it was in them that the worst massacres took place (end of 
.June), The crusaders whose evil work this was may have come from 
France nr from Flanders and Lorraine* and they must ultimately have 
joined Emico on the borders of Hungary, Emicn's army included finally 
a considerable number of Frenchmen* in addition to his own German 
followers. Amongst these were Clare bold of Vendeutt* Drogo of Neale, 
and perhaps William of Mdnn, known as Charpcntier, “the carpenter," 
because of his fighting prowess. This expedition found its progress barred 
at the Hungarian frontier by King Koioman, who was posted with an 
army in the strongly fortified city of Wtesrdhuig (middle of June). The 
king's hostile attitude is fully explained by his recent experiences, not to 
mention the reputation of Erntcoh followers which had probably been 
reported to him. Tlie crusaders besieged Wifcselburg Tor six weeks with 
an increasing prospect of success, until one day* as they pressed their 
attack, a sudden sally nf the bcskged threw them into a punk*. They 
were quickly routed and completely dispersed (beginning of August), 
Emico escaped and returned home. Others joined the army of Godfrey, 
which was now advancing, Some of the French knights made their wav 
into Italy and there joined the force* of Hugh of Vermanriois. 

The incredible estimates of the numbers of those who joined in the 
First Crusade still given in modern histories of deserved repute make it 
necessary to discuss this subject .specially and somewhat fully. At this 
point it will lse sufficient to indicate the nature of the evidence in the 
ua*e of the disastrous expeditious of which an account ho* just been given. 
The statements of atm source* to the effect that VValter had 15,000 followers 
anil Peter 40,000, or that the crusaders when encamped at Cibotus 
numbered ££,000) are to lie regarded as possessing no evidential value at 
all- Such numbers in medieval sources when they can be brought to a 
definite test are in variably proved to be unreliable. Albert of Aix is 
our chief authority for the events in question, and his use of mini tiers 
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imy lit* illustrated from one chapter* in his history. There we rend that 
Peters host of 10,(300 wan dispersed by the Bulgarians, that only a 
party of oOO remained with Peter and the other lenders that these by 
making signals and blowing horns reassembled 30(H) more by evening, and 
that after throe days 30,000 men, shewing n loss of 10,000, resumed their 
march together. Such an account only tells us that the crusader* were 
routed and scattered am! gradually reassembled, and that they lost a 
large part (one quarter) of their total number. Even in this Form the 
narrative may not be reliable history. But in any case the numbers are 
nnt records based on observation or tradition, nor even of the nature of 
statistical estimates. They are a mere fashion of speech intended to 
express proportions and relations, and may be called illustrative or 
pictorial numbers. In another cliapter' there is a good illustration 
of (lie merely pictorial use of a mini her. Instead of relating how a 
band of hot-headed youths made an unjustified attack cm NiS and 
WL-re immediately joined in their attack by anoLher similar band, the 
w riter states that the attack was made by 1000 men (“milk insensa- 
toruin hniiiinum inventus"'), and tiiat these were immediately followed bv 
another thousand like them (“milk oiusdem lev i Lit is"). Here 1000 Is 
used where another writer would consider 500 nr !300 appropriate, AI most 
everything depends on the numerical scale in use, almost nothing on the 
actual figures. These nmy lie quite Unknown to the writer, and then of 
course cannot influence his choice of a numlwj. Those who recognise that 
such numbers are unreliable often say that they are “exaggerated.’’ This 
criticism docs not go fur enough if it implies or is understood to imply 
that the numbers bear some proportion to reality and may lie taken as a 
starting-point for mi estimate nt the actual numbers. Pictorial imitibci's 
in most writers are essentially fictitious, and are only at liest of occasional 
use to the historian by setting an upper limit tu the figures which he is 
in search of 

Any estimate given of the numbers, say of Walter’* followers or of 
Peter's, must start from another kind of evidence, twine of the experiences 
of the crusaders indicate their relatively small numbers. Walter’s follower? 
were put to flight hy a force of which the greater part seems to liave 
consisted of the garrison of Belgrade; Peter's host was easily dispersed by 
tin? troops assembled in NE. Both expeditions seem to have obtained 
suflicient supplies of food without difficulty from the markets of the 
towns they passed through. Even allowing in the one ease for the 
presence of undisciplined peasant pilgrims, with some proportion of 
women and children, and in the other for previsions carried with them, 
these fuels are significant. If the first narrative summarised above 
Ik- historical at nil, it cannot describe what happened to +0,000 people, 
nor even to 10,000. Only by making it refer tu Peter’s own French 
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followers and hv numbering these in hundreds instead of in thou* 
sands do the difficulties disappear. If the number of knights lie 
taken * as it usually may, to be an indication of the number of efficient 
soldiers in the two expeditions, we reach u total of a very few thousands 
as our maximum. The defeat of the crusaded at Libotus by an army 
such its that of QiUj-ATsUn is also ail evidence of numerical weakness. 
In conclusions however, we can only" guess nt the numbem who marched 
through Hungary with Peter and Waller. If the guess be made of 1-000 
to 5000 for Walter and 6000 to 7000 for Peter, the*e figures are 
maxima which may still lie much too high. They are large in pro¬ 
portion to the numbers of the disciplined armies which followed, under 
Godfrey and the other lenders, of which a better estimate tun be given 1 . 

By the end of October Alexin* was fully informed of the magnitude 
of the crusading movement and had dccidtid what policy to fol]uw, His 
finit aim was to minimise the disturbance and loss of property which the 
march of the crusaders through bis European territories necessarily in¬ 
volved. This he sought to do by giving a friendly reception on the 
borders to each fresh arrival, and by provision of supplier to the various 
armies on the march* At the some time he posted Iroop along every 
line of approach to Constantinople with instructions lo deal severely w ith 
plunderers and to repel force hy force* Alexius hod also reason to fear 
that the leaden? of the Crusade aright not inspect In* claims fo the 
countries they were nlxmt to reconquer from the Muslims. Bohcmoiid, 
at least, who had been a recent invader of his territory, was certainly not 
to be trusted. If the Latins chose to act in combination they were 
formidable enemies and perhaps irresistible. But they came profess I ly 
ns friends. He circumstances thus pointed to ft definite agreement with 
them as a solution of this jwirl of the Emperor's difficulties* It may be 
supposed that he was indifferent regarding the future government of 
Palestine. But Asia Minor and Northern Syria were* in virtue of tradition 
and long association, essential parts of the Empire and could not be 
alienated voluntarily. On the other baud, guidance through an unknown 
country, abundance of provisions up to a certain point, subsidies of 
money, the use of Constantinople as a starting-point for the inarch 
through Asia Minor, possibly the assistance of Greek troops and ships 
and a free hand in Palestine, were all substantial advantages which could 
be offered in exchange for a recognition of imperial claims* Taking 
advantage of Western feudal customs* Alexius decided to demand from 
each crusading chief an oath of allegiance and a promise that the ancient 
possessions of the Empire which might be reconquered should be restored 
to him. Of course the oath of allegiance could only apply to the erwaden 
ns holders of land in the East, which they were to occupy as the Emperors 
vassal*, So understood* it was a reasonable settlement of the future 
relations between the Latin settlers and the Greek Empire, assuming, 

1 See infra, pp. 2U7-8. 
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that is, that they really came to deliver the Christians of the East and 
therefore the recently enslaved lands of tiie Empire, Of course if the 
crusaders fought merely for their own gain and recognised no obligation 
to the Emperor, they might well regard Alexius’ proposal as unwarrantably 
to his own advantage. But this was not the footing on which they 
presented themselves. They were permitted to enter Greek territory 
only as allies, already bound implicitly to render assistance to the Greeks 
against their Turkish enemies. The Emperors proposal when it was put 
before them was received with dislike bv some; but most seem to have 
recognised that it was a proper wav of making definite the understanding 
created by their presence and of regulating their future relationship. Jf 
the Emperor continued the support he had already commenced to give 
they were prepared to regard their conquest* as ultimately a part of the’ 
Greek Empire. It was indispensable that many nr the Latin knights 
should settle in the East, and it was agreed that they should do so as 
vassals of the Empire and not as independent I .at in rulers. The special 
promise to restore the lost lands of the Empire to Alexius was no doubt 
intended to lie realis'd in large measure by the establishment of Ijitin 
lief*, and thus was not an irreconcilable alternative to the Litin occupation 
of Syria. 

Obviously the foregoing interpretation and estimate of Alexius’ 
policy depend to a considerable extent on the view taken of the origin 
and purpose of the Crusade. It lias been argued by some modern writer* 
that the Emperor should have welcomed the establishment of the Utins 
in Syria on any terms, that lie tried to impose impossible conditions 
upon them, and that lie mused their enmity by his jealous and suspicious 
cunduet. Such criticism assume that the Crusade was not organ wed 
even in port on behalf of the Empire, and ignores the almost complete 
certainty of friction and discord arising in any case. It also, in particular 
undervalue* the im [jortance t>r An tiochfur the Empire, and underestimate 
the danger arising fipom the establishment there of an independent Norman 
state* 

Hugh of Vcmwndoi* was the first crusader of the highest rank to 
reach Constantinople. He came through Italy, and crossed from Bari t 0 
Diirazzo probably Iwfnre the end of October 10%', Alanv of the French 
knights who might have accompanied him marched through Germany 
and Hungary, Others were lost in a storm during the crossing from iLolv 
and those who remained were few in number. Hugh received, nevertheless 
a cordial reception from the Emperor and gifts in due proportion to I,is 
milk. In return he took the oath of allegiance which Alexius desired 
Some sources suggest that he was practically compelled to take the oath 
But such compulsion, however small Hugh's following, was neither politic 
nor possible. L 1 

The next arrival was Godfrey of Bouillon. He left home about the 
middle of August and reached Tutn, near Vienna, soon after Enricos 
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defeat. There he spent three weekn negotiating with the Hungarian king 
regarding hi* further program. KnUtmjin agreed to allow him to proceed 
if he gave sufficient hostages for the good behaviour of his troops, Godfrey’s 
brother Baldwin and his family having been accepted ils hostages, the 
crusaders marched thru ugh Hungary under strict discipline and closely 
watched by the king in person. Provisions were abundantly supplied, mid 
at the frontier Bald win and his family were released. At Belgrade Godfrey 
received as+uniiices from A less ins that the crusaders would find abundant 
market* open to them on their mute if they refrained from ravaging his 
country. The Emperor kept his word and all went well as far as Silivri 
(Selvniihria}* two days 1 inatch from Constantinople. There the Latins en¬ 
camped fora week, and the country was laid waste by Godfrey’* orders, The 
ex pi in tali on of the Latin historian Albert is that Hugh of Vennatidois was a 
prisoner and that the Emperor had given no satisfaction to an embassy 
which Godfrey sent to him from Plnlippopulis. Lie further ^talio that 
Gi kIIVi-v s ac l ion .situ red 11 ugh* release. Eviden tly, ^ Godfrey approached 
{ onstaut Simple he become auspicious of the Emperors good faith, and 
possibly he made some demand which Alexin* refold. When he encamped 
outside thi■ gates of the Greek cupitfil and was met by Hugh and repre¬ 
sentative.^ of the Emperor {&]■ December), his suspicions remained and he 
refuseii I be Ee i i pc i m 's i n v i frith m to an in ter vi ew s A n nas i larm I, l ve si Iggcs I - 
that the cause was his unwillingness to take the oath of allegiance required 
of him, Alhert iudleftfces rather a general suspicion of the Emperors 
guod faith. Reading between the line*, in the light, of the final issue, 
we may conjecture that Godfrey at this stage asked for hostages flh a 
guarantee of his safety, and that the Emperor considered this demand 
an insult to his dignity 3 , Rather than have the aurroimdmg country 
plundered by the Latins, Alexius continued his permission to them to 
purchase provisions, rind four days after Chris tin us he invited them to 
leave their tents and take shelter in a suburb of the city. As the weather 
was inclement* this proposal of the Emperor wi is accepted. An inter¬ 
change of messages went on until the middle of January 1097> Greek 
soldiers all Lhe time keeping strict watch to see that the Latins did not 
issue out to plunder. The conflict which ensued was inevitable in the 
rircumstance* and is not to be attributed to a deliberate act of policy on 
either side. The sources disagree, of course, m to which party was the 
aggressor. The Latins burned the suburb in which they were quartered 
and took up their position under the walls of the city. From there they 
plundered the country round for a week* But both rides hod reason to desire 
pence, and quickly came to terms. The view we take of the cause of this 
dispute decides the question of which side now yielded most to the other. 
The Emperor sent his sou John as a hostage, and at the interview which 

1 It is tint impolitic tbn X Godfrey feared to trust himself in the Emperor** power 
because the niYAging of thocountrv round Silivri haA no sufficient justification (bein^ 
dae perh it pi to fake information re^ardioK Hugh's po&itifiti). 
or. vii. 
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follower! Godfrey took the required oath of allegiance (hater part of 
January 1097). Hugh of Vermwiduis assisted in bringing matters to this 
cone fusion, and the royal hostage was rdctbul imRiciliati'lv after the 
interview, Some weeks later the Utins were transported to a ramp on 
ttie opposite coast, no doubt in order to make room for other enisiulersi 
who were now at hand (end of the third week in Fcbrtinrv). In their new 
quarters they were still supplied with provisions by the Emperor, and the 
poor among them were substantially helped by his bounty 

Bohemond was the next to arrive in Constantinople with u few knights 
(beginning of April). lie «*ems to have crossed from Italv at the end 
of October 10%, But his forces followed slowly in separate hanils for 
which he waited, and the united anuy was just at Castoriu by Christinas. 
Tbev crossed the river Vmtlar, not much farther on, on 18 February. 
Here there was a skirmish with Greek troop, who attacked them [ire- 
snnmbly because of their previous depredations. From this point they 
were under the guidance of a high official sent from Constantinople, and 
hy his care obtained abundance of supplies. Rusa wag reached on 
1 April, and there BoWnond left his army for Constantinople. Tancred 
remained in command, and finally crossed into Asia Minor without 
entering Constant Simple. Bohemond wan mi hereditary enemy uf the 
Greek Empire, and now as at all times ready to take up arms against 
Alexius if he saw any advantage in doing so. lie intended to set ure a 
princedom in the East, and most probably had already fixed his choice 
on Antioch. Before taking the oath of allegiance he endeavoured to 
obtain a promise from the Em perm to support his scheme. Alexius' 
answer no doubt was Hint such requests were premature, urn! that every¬ 
thing would depend on the issue of the Cmsadc. It is unlikely, in spite 
of the definite statement of the Gesta Frattcvrum, that Bohemond was 
now promised territory in the neighbourhood of Antioch. At most the 
Emperor may have indicated that lie would afterwards consider favour¬ 
ably such claims ns the Norman chief might lie able to present. 

Robert of Flanders accomplished the first part, of his journey through 
France and Italy in the company of Robert of Normandy, lie crossed 
from Apulia in December 1090, and did not advance farther towards 


i Tlie attitude uf the modem historian to Amin Comnena's narrative of these 
event# is decisively important for the view to he taken of them. Her account is inter. 
(Pruted by Wme to mean that Alexias finally compelled Godfrey, he fi.rr* ppfartns to 
take the noth of ntlegwH*. This i* no doubt the impression she comm hut' in 
view of Albert's narrative the Greek account may he reorder! patriotically over. 

at thrs point. The view tlmt t to eswritiiU matter in dispute between Hnnlfrer 
ami Alexius was tiie«*h of allegiance is a possible our, hm Godfrey * yleldin* (with- 
.mt detent) on such a point is more difficult to under#land than Alexius' yic-jVlititf on 
the limit of the hostages. The very improbable dote that Anna gives quite incident- 
ally nt one point ("Thursday in holy week" = 2 April 1 097) has md been .satisfactorily 
accounted for by these who reject it (c£ Ku*l«* May there not be a confusion with 
I IInSUllas week, in Which, nccurriiu* to Albert, /Acre teas a rrmitimi nf juHlUitU, 
out of respect to the scaanu? Christmas Day in 1009 «w a Thu rsda y 
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Cotistiitttmnpk until the spring. He Arrived Inter than Bohemond. And 
readily took the oath of allegiance. 

Raymond of Toulouse, having left home, perhaps about the end of 
October 1996 3 , mine by the north of Italy and the eastern shore of the 
Ailnatie Sea. Passing through Dalmatia in the winter* his army suffered 
frotn the inclemency of the season! from scarcity of food, mid from the 
attacks of the inhniutants of the conn try, so Umt large numbers of the 
crusaders lost their lives. At Dtiraazo messengers from the Empttnr 
brought assurances of friendship mid promised supplies. Beyond this 
point* however* there was frequent fighting between the cm aiders mid the 
Greek mercenaries who watched their progress. The Proveruj'als con¬ 
sidered themsdves the aggrieved parties, and retaliated by destroying the 
suburbs of Rush and plundering the town. At Rodosto, four days’ 
journey from Constantinople! Raymond received a request from the Latin 
Iciidens idreadv in Constantinople to hurry oiu because they were pre- 
paring to start and were making arrangements with the Emperor to 
which ii ivos desimble that he should tie a party* Wheti he reached 
Constantinople (perlmps in the third week of April ), lie decisively refill 
to take the now customary oath of allegiance, If the Emperor put him¬ 
self at the head of the expedition and came with them, he would become 
his follower! he said, not otherwise. News of a sluiineful defeat of his 
army, in a conflict in which they weft; afterwards judged to have been in 
the wrong* only increased hh determination not to yield. Finally, under 
pressure, he only consented to take An oath that he would do nothing 
against the life and honour of the Emperor* Iii consequence of his 
attitude lie received, as the Provencal historian notes, little of the 
Emperor's bounty. 

Laat of all came Robert of Normandy, with his powerful brother-in- 
law, Stephen of Blois, and with Godfrey's brother Eustace* Count uf 
Boulogne. Their anny included the first expedition of " Englishmen 
and Britons* 1 to join in the Crusade. Robert left home in September 
and had spent the winter in the south of Italy. He embarked at 
Brindisi on 5 April 1097, and flenched Constantinople about the middle 
of May. After spending a fortnight in the Greek capital he proceeded to 
the siege of Nicaea, which bid already begun. 

The Emperor Alexius had good reason to be satisfied with the initial 
result or his negotiations with lhe Latins. Formally, at least* he had 
secured from the leaders of the Crusade the acknowledgment he desired. 
Even Raymond of Toulouse seems 13naily to have admitted the Emperor's 
claims in Asia Minor and Syria 1 , An Agreement so important and so 

1 The date rc^ts on a doubtful calculation. Vic ami Vaifi&ete, phttrato 

de Lahgurdue ^ 17^1) ± Vat ii, p« tK8. 

2 It is not easy to Bay when Raymond twaloft the friend and partisan of thy 
Emperor, w hich he die wed himself hi ha in Antioch. Albert , si, 20, implies that it 
was previnu^ to the thiipi'iIi of the crusaders tbrou^li A si* Minor. I'he Lmperor may 
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Treaty with Ale&im 


intricate must have been put in writing and signed by the contracting 
parties 1 , II it did not specify all the lands which the Emperor claimed* 
it probably named at least the territories and town* in which he desired 
to place Greek governors, and some also of those which might lie held by 
the Latins in fief T The plunder of all the captured dries may have been 
assigned to the J-fitins, and the Emperor certainly promised military 
assistance to his allies, The obligations of the Latin feudatories must 
have been defined, and, it may be, also the conditions on which they 
would obtain recognition u* lords of ihe co&quercd territory. Of course 
tile adherence of the emsnritrs to this agreement depended entirely on 
the Emperor’s fulfilment of hh promise to tender them further assistance. 
If he failed in this obligati on * the Latin* were inevitably released from 
their pledges lo him. But inumrime the leaders were won partly l>v 
the personal eh arm and lavish gifts of the Emperor^ partly t it may be 
added, by the reasonable diameter of bis proposals, so that they judged 
their treaty with him to be of value td their enterprise. It is tine tbit 
there was at the same time, especially among the muk and file* a strong 
Undercurrent of suspicion and hatred or the Greeks. Godfreys troop 
mil KaymomTs had already been eugagetl in serious fighting with them- 

have gained Raymond's orniwrion by a definite pledge, in tlje furum] treaty which 
kited the relstionriiip of the parties, to bring an army to the as^ntiinco of the 
Utiu^ Even Raymond* oath in Coosfait tine pie may have guunint«cd the Emperor’* 
territorial claims, ftttho^'h it was nut an oath uf all trance. To the view that Ray¬ 
mond sudden^ «lp^ hk attitude in Antioch out of hostility to Hohe;tumd h it may 
be objected that there k no yij/pjstioii in the warm of any inconsistency in Lin 
attitude, imrof any diflWeiire between the obligations nf the individual Latin liwiam 
to wank the Emperor llie inutility of the Provencal historian, Raymond of Aviles 
evpre^l Ln bk dp^Tiption of theoccuir«n«H at Nltaeaaud elsewhere, fa not a certain 
indication uf the attitude of Raymond of Touluu** at the time. This historian, and the 
Pmve&falt gee end ly, never shared Raymond's partknnship for tlie Emperor. Uny- 
wmhubg iih the camp at Kicaot in June 10U7, when the other chiefs went to 
v " ,sal LEfce Emperor after the capture of the oily (Hagfciimdyer, Eput. et Churl. p, 14 m 
must he regarded as merely incidental, on the iievr bore taken of In* final reconcile 
atton with the Emperor. 

1 Tha i- alio F* Ckifanrlmi’s lirsw. There is a ™ll amount of documentary 
evidence in It* favour, viz. Akifa, uii, 12, where the reference to a treaty with 
Bohemuud may be understood of a general t reaty made with the Li tin chiefs , and 
Hngftnroejer, E/hjL rl Chert. No. 1S ( from which it may be inferred that the date of 
the a^n ement wa» the middle of May. The term* of the treaty, a* tb«c -ire mue- 

tnl above, are enter™! from narrative of what tank pW after the captures of 
Nicmea mid Anti rich aud from the terms of the later treaty with Bnheinnud sn nntt 
^ lbc grant to Bobemoifd of territory in the uttghbour- 

hnofl of Antioch at thk time (Getia £ ) mar he interpreter! to mean that thin 

territory, although not aligned to imy individual, wa* actually donated in the 
treaty aa a prospective Latin fief. The **dnsiou of the city of Antioch matrwfa that 
it ^ to he placed in the hands of a Greek earner. Albert, v, 2, staitV that the 
Luts ei lender had Bwom specifically to hand over Antioch and Skaea (if captured 
hy them) to the Emperor (cum omnibus rastclEis et uriiibn* ad return eins pertL 
uentibm), Raymond, oh if, shewH that certain righta were conceded to the Lathis 
in thew Greek towns (in Mraea a monastery and a hospital). 
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Tiic Norm am were really bitter and contemptuous enemies of the Greeks, 
although Uoheniotiil judged it to he expedient to mxjuicsce lit a general 
treaty, and required Tancred, much against his n ill, to take the common 
oath of allegiance* At the same time the marked hostility of the 
Western sources to the Empfor id their narrative of these events 
reflects largely the anger ami diafippointiisent of a later period. Hie 
Greeks and Latins had important interests in common, and it is likely 
tliat the policy inaugurated by the Emperor would have held them 
together until at least the foundations were laid in ^yria of one Greco- 
Latin state. It was Alexius' own failure to Sits piemen t his promise 
that finally turned the Latin* into declared and irreconcilable enemies* 

Before the Latins left Constantinople* their route through Asia Minor 
and their plan of operations had been decided on. In the first place the 
Muslim capital of Nicaea, about dx days' inarch overland from Scutari, 
was to be taken* The Emperor provided siege engines and food 
supplies but only a small detachment of troops. Nicaea was very 
strongly fortified and was protected on the west side by the waters ol 
a lake. The disposition of the crusading Army illustrate the separation 
caused bv national divisions, Baheitiond * forces encamped on the north, 
Godfrey and the Gcmiaiis on the east of the city (6 May 1097)* M hen 
Ray mo ltd* troops arrived they occupied the sooLh side (lb May). On 
the day of Raymonds arrival a * ns all force of Muslims attempted to 
throw themselves into the city anti were laraten o0, Robert o! Normandy 
and his men joined the besiegers on l June; their position also was on 
the south side. The siege operations, begun on 14 May, were pressed 
strenuously with little result for marly live weeks. At length the ruin 
by Raymond's engineers of a large tower uii the south side brightened 
the prospects of the beriegcix This and the Immi-hing on the lake ot 
Greek vessels, brought from the sea* decided the defenders to surrender. 
They opened negotiations with the Greek commander, and capitulated 
to him on condition that their lives should be spared (19 June 1097). 
Most likely they were allowed to remain undisturbed in their homes if 
they chose to transfer their allegiance to the Emperor. In order to 
prevent wan Lon plundering and destruction* the I-a tins were allowed 
to enter the city as visitors only and in small parties. As previously 
arranged* the spoil of the tow u, or its equivalent, wjis distributed among 
the crusaders, and their leaders received in addition handsome gifts from 
Alexius* No doubt the sparing of the lives of mlideb became a cause 
of reproach to the Emperor in the I*atm camp, and perhaps the pie- 
cautions taken to protect the city from plundering were resented. Hut 
the Latin* do not seem* on this occasion, to have been unfairly treated \ 
and some of them settled in Nicaea os the Emperor's subjects. 

1 BJinoond’s nccotiiit Lriti^ no specific ebarjn! %TUD»t Akiitu, olthoegb it riiews 
that La was didiked tuiii hated by th# Provencals, 
cit. vit, 
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March through Asia Minor 


After the capture of Nicoea the proximate goal of the crusaders 1 march 
was Antioch on the Oroutes. It may 1* assumed that Alexius urged the 
siege and capture of a city w hich luul been for a venture an outpost of the 
Empire, and the occupation of which would Ik? an important initial step 
in the conquest of Syria. Besides, the “deliverance” of Antioch had beta 
from the first one of the ajiccifie objects of the C'm&iuic, The wav through 
Asia Minor was familiar to the Greeks and in any case easily found and 
followed. It leads through Dorytaeum ami Icon! urn and then over the 
passes of the Taurus into Cilirin. But in order to rescue Armenia Minor 
from the Muslim yoke and to secure for themselves friendly support in a 
district near Antioch, the main body of the crusaders kepi eastwards to 
the Anti-Taurus mountains, and then came south wan] to Antioch by wav 
of Geuksuu (Coxon) and Martflwh. Cilicia, in which there was also a 
friendly Armenian population, was secured by Taricred and by Godfrey s 
brother Baldwin. The Latins sent letters to the Armenians of Euphm- 
tesia, most probably from Xieucn, and Baldwin was joined there hy an 
Armenian exile who accompanied and advised hint during the march 
through Asia Minor. Ibis alliance with the Armenians mu afterwards 
of great value during the siege of Antioch, and hy it the cruaiders were 
enable I to make their first settlements in the East. 

When the Latins left Xecuva— those who moved first -started on 
ip June—some cherished the hope that they might reach Jerusalem in 
five weeks, if Autiodi did not prove a serious obstacle in their way. 
It was three months before they approached Antioch and nearly two 
years be tore any of them reached Jerusalem. (jilij-ArsIfm, having 
assembled his army too late to save Nicaea, attacked the 1 41 tins near 
Dory locum on I J tily. The crusaders were in two di visions, two milts apart, 
on separate roods. The first encounter was between the whole Turkish 
army, which consisted exclusively of horsemen armed with bows, and the 
smaller part of the Latin host, which included the Normans only, under 
Bohemoud, Tann ed, and Robert of Normandy, An attack of the Norman 
knights was repulsed by the Turks, whose advance, in turn, was checked 
bv the <pcar* and bows of the Latin infantry, upon whom the knights 
fell back 1 . The encircling Muslims now employed their usual elusive and 
harassing tactics and the Normans fought « desj tenth.- battle, until they 
were relieved by the arrival, in successive bands, of Godfrey and the other 
leader*. The Turks having retreated on to a hill-side, the crusaders 
formed themselves into line of battle and broke and scattered their 
op[xments by one irresistible charge. In the shock of direct encounter 
the light Turkish horsemen had no chance of success. The fight IxJore 

■ The folks! account of the first *tagu of the bottle is given hy the (httm Tux- 
eredi. This snurve alone explicitly mentions the decisive action of the infantry (den- 
sb-itno pedestrian* hintarum diva none fugam imped it, oune eatiuguit). The port 
ployed hy the Jjitiii infantry in these bottles with the Muslims is frequent] v bud 
by the aourccti (of, tnfm, p. £90,, note 1), * 
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Godfrey'a HiriviiJ may have lasted two or thm hours and the second 
stage of the buttle, including the pursuit, three hours mare. The enemy 
were pursued for several miles, and great booty was obtained from the 
captured Muslim camp 1 . 

During the march beyond Dorylaeuin the Latin* found the country 
laid waste fsir a considerable distance, and suffered greatly from want of 
food and water m well ns from the excessive heat. They lust a large 
number of their hordes and baggage animals. Most probably the crusaders 
now marched in one main force, where all the baggage w as placed, am) in 
several smaller forces under independent leader* such ns Tainted and 
Baldwin, From from mu east wards the conditions seem to have improved, 
and of course in Armenia Minor the friendship of the Christian popula¬ 
tion made the way ea*y. The Muslims were nowhere in sufficient force to 
venture another attack after their defeat at Dorylaeum* In Armenia 
Minor the Turkish garrisons, which had not long been in passession, were 
expelled and Armenian supremacy was restorwL Several Western knights 
settled in the conquered strongholds, but the only lender of importance 
to remain in the district was Baldwin, Godfrey's brother, afterwards hi* 
successor in Jerusalem. Baldwin wm the founder of the first of the 
crusading "irate* in the East. After passing, as we -shall see, through 
Cilicia he reached the main army nt Marash. Hut white it wen I on 
Antioch he remained to establish a Latin princedom in Fmphratesia, His 
first capital was Tell difish ir (October 11)97). Afterwards, when he became 
ruler of Edes^i (.spring of 1U9H}, he made that city his capita], H» 
Forces in themselves were not at Hrst large, but the friendship of the 
Armenian princes secured his position. After the fall nf Antioch, Godfrey 
came to his assistance, and from that time he was quite able to maintain 
himself. t T ndoubted1y,if the Latins had continued to co-operate with the 
Armenians, this northern state would Have been a much more effective 
bulwark of their power than if ultimately proved to l*e. 

No doubt Baldwin^ settlement in Edessa was made with the consent 
and approval of the Latin leaders. It was in ^onse measure due to him, 
since he had recently resigned to Taricred hts claim on Cilicia, As the 
crusader* arrived in the districts where the first pennniient conquest* 
were attempted, it became perfectly dear that each leader fought not merely 
for I he common anise but also for a share in the territory that was being 

1 Oman's representation that Godfrey und the other* were six or reran miles 
distant from ill NurmauS and that Bohcmcmd fought alone for five huurs (Art of 
War, 1st eel. p, [2nd sd. np. tErTJh see jus to lack founds tiu-a. The diatnaee between 
the diviritiils im two miles nceuritiu^ to tLiyrnniiri „ who is confirmed by Albert"* .-talc- 
Grant (iij that the in tent ion won that the divisions should march one mile apart 
TIj6 tfcjfttt Frtinrvrum makes the kittle last from the third hour to the nlnlh. and 
Fulcher my* that Ihe enemy were muted a! the sixth hour. This *eem* to indicate 
that the six milts ptitvttit (Albert:, It, 4l! lasted about three hour-. Fukher is Vagile 
regarding the time of the commence merit of the battle, for which he ounces both 
the second hour and the first. 
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Inter-national rivalries 


conquered. In the smaller undertakings each national array made its nu n 
con(|Ufsts and of course claimed to retain what it thus won. The events 
in Cilicia are narrated at full length by the sources, and may he token as 
the best available illustration of what has just been said. The occupation 
of this province was probably part of a general scheme suggested br 
Armenians who accompanied the crusaders from Nicaea, and it may have 
been included in the plans of the leaders from the time they left that 
city. But since Baldwin and Tancred were rivals in their operations in 
that province from the firafcj it is not hazardous to conclude that one at 
least was deputed to protect national interests against the action of the 
other'. Tailored left the main army at Hemclea and made directly for 
Tarsus, which lie hoped to gain with the help of Armenian friend*." He 
had encamped beside the town and was negotiating its surrender, with 
every prospect of success, when Baldwin came on the scene with much 
Jurgt-r forces*. It is uncertain whether Baldwin had left the main armv 
at Horaclea, or had separated from it much earlier than Tancred and had 
readied Tamils by a different road. The result of bis arrival was that the 
Turkish garrison deserted the town and the inhabitants prepared to *ur- 
rendei formally to tancred. Baldwin, in virtue of his superior strength, 
m|uired them,However, to surrender to him, and Tam-red retired in anger 
without fighting. At Adana he found the Turk# already driven out and 
an Armenian govemoi installed*, from whom lie received a welcome. 
Mumintra, the nest town on the way, was occupied withou t dilficulty, for 
the garrison fled almost as soon os Tancred approached the city. Mean¬ 
time Baldwin was joined at Tarsus by a Heel of Flemings and Fridana, 
w|„di had been cruising for some years in the Mediterranean and was 
commanded by a certain Winemar of Boulogne. Having left a garrison 
in ramus, Baldwin marched on to Mamistra, where he encamped attitude 
the walls. Either party may have been the aggressor in the fighting which 
followed. Hut Baldwin had now designs further east, to Hint peace was 
quickly re-c-tablished andTancred was left in possession. Before the Nurmnn 
tender left Cilicia, he had established a claim to possession which Bolicinond 
mul he, ns princes of Antioch, afterwards strenuously maintained against 
the arimes of the Empire. Meantime most of the population favoured 
the 1 At ins, and the small Turkish garrisons were cowed by the numbers 


’ lf ^ lh Ief J arra J' ** BarecUa they may hare toed declared rivals from the 

a i Uf | T *",Y ! T lU ;‘ h *'i* **“ to nl,tetri P Orid-innrf thus litre provoked 
the iiad conflict. On die after hand, if Baldwin left ft e and,, army con^emhly 

earlier an fte march from Ni«wa, thro Tancred must have entered (’ilieia with the 
purpose of securing the proving for the Normans with the kwmladn that he would 
P ru>«h y have tocanipele with Raid win for Sts jw^iai,. Baft Baldwin and Tancred 
nd by Armenum fntmdin 

» The > r««y^ estimates Tancred'. force at loo knight* <fon W ,) and Sw 

bowmen (ch, sum), Baldwin's at wahanmaieii and *TOO W soldiers fob. *vvv„V 
Ralph of Caro. Albert makes fte governor Welf, a Burgundian, wh* had sJ au 
separated hinsaelf from the m*m army. 
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fjf their opponents. Only a fortnight or three weeks were required to 
subdue the principal towns of the province. Three or four weeks more 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Antioeh f subduing castles there, 
[skanderun ( Atexand retta) was one of Tancrcd*s acquisitions and probably 
became his heads]uarters. It is significant that Raymond of To-ulou.se arid 
Roiiert of Flanders also sent on a part of their forces to make conquests 
i]i Northern Syria before the main body of the army arrived, Each leader 
was thus lighting for his own hand and anxious not to be outdone by his 
rivals. The result was that before the siege of Antioch began the Latins 
had gained a secure footing in Syria and Euphrutesja. These preliminary 
conquests, and especially the establishment of friendly relations with the 
native Christian population, were the essential conditions of furthersuccess. 

IL was perfectly evident soon after the main army reached Antioch 
{21 October IO0T) that the crusaders were not able to press the siege of 
such a Wrongly fort died city. Lack of siege engines and the moderate 
number of efficient lighting men in the army may have been contributory 
causes No attempt was made to ill idem line the waits or to lake the town 
by storm. For four or five months the city could not even lie said to !se 
strictly invested. The Latins were encamped together, with the exception 
of one small party under Tunafed, jart on the side where they had reached 
tlie tow n. The besieged still had almost complete liberty of exit, especi¬ 
ally by the river gate on the north side. The lighting was only a series 
of skirmishes on the plains to the north of the Orontes* and on the roads 
eastward to Haritu and westward to St Simeon, Although the Turkish 
garrison was not more than 50M strong, and the auxiliary troops cannot 
have been numerous 1 , the I-at in army was evidently not the overwhelming 
iom? dreamed of by poets and imaginative historians. Still the chief 
of the weakness of tilt? Latin annv was its deficiency in supplies. 
In December 1007 and in the earlier months of 1098 the number of 
horses, so vital to the strength of the army f was reduced to a dangerously 
low figure 1 . Hie privations of the crusaders themselves would have been 
intolerable hut for the assistance of their Armenian and other native 
C hristian allies* As many as could be spared from active service were tli.s- 
perseil through the conquered towns and castles of Cilicia along the coast 
and the neighbouring countiy. It was not until Beets from England and 
other countries arrived in the spring that the strain of the situation was 

3 Stephen of fltois, EpUt (HajfQonuLjefj Epiit e* Chart, p. 150): “millte» Turd 
ptusquari] v mU»...AX:ceptiH.,,Ajalibtui J TarcopfilitBiaFi iri aliisc|ue gentihiiB direr#*," 
J{njmmii] (Ml L, p fiSIB): if duo miUira optimi mi I Lies at qunttior vul qumqua mil- 
In mil! turn (frrjpiriorum atque iircem millia i^kum ct eo iUBpliuN.” Thie Utter 
may 1*> rtgwded ua a KWIiliue attempt At rm estimate, hut the 10,000 feat can nnly 
represent the whale male population yf the city ami Lhut at ite maximum. 

1 AecoHkg to the fltrta, not more than 1000 war home (nf, Albert, m, 00 ); 
according to Anoint, Epint. (Hag, 1 AT)only Too, 'JTie I’rnven^alB *i this same time 
arc *i»i| to have had no more than loo bones(Raymond d'Agik-s, Ml’L, p, iKTii;), 
Compare also infra, p. 2D0 t note. 
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relieved. On the oLhcr hand, during the winter the Muslim garrison does 
not appear to have suffered much from lack of provisions. A large part 
of the non’Combatant population, especially Armenian and Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, were dismissed at the beginning of the siege* In early spring the 
Muslims were still able to posture their horses in relays outside the city, 
It was only from March or April Shat the besieged began to, suffer 
serious privation. Their numbers were then reduced not only by death 
but by desertion. Finally, it was the treachery of a discontented soldier 
which secured an entrance for the enemy (3 June 1098). 

The chief events of the siege were the battles which the crusaders 
fought with the relief armies of other Syrian emirs, Vagin UiL^mt, the 
Turkish governor of Antioch, had do reason to expect cordial assistance 
from his itriglihoura. They did not desert him altogether, but Lhe ease 
with which they were repulsed is as much an indication: of their lukewarm¬ 
ness as of Hie superiority of the Latin amts. In November, raiders who 
prukdilv came from H.Ii iin, n strong castle on the way to Aleppo, were 
ambushed and severely defeated by Bohemond, Robert of Normandy,and 
Robert of Flanders. These same leaders were xiitt out in Decern law to 
Ijriiig in supplies, and at Al-Bftnth they encountered and repulsed troops 
Iroin Damascus and Hi ms which un their wav to relieve Antioch 

(B1 December 1097). In the beginning of February 1098 the Latins 
learned lual a Muslim army, consisting ehtelly of troops from Aleppo, 
was dose at hand. It was decided that they should lie met a few mile* away 
at a narrow point on tiie road by the full force of the La tin cavalry. 700 
strong 1 . The foot-soldicrsnnd unmounted men were left to guard the camp. 
The Muslims were attacked where they could not employ tlieir customary 
enveloping tactics, and their crowded rear increased the confusion rather 
than the strength of the ranks in front The first charge of Hie crusaders 
was cheeked, but the onset of the reserve utider Bohemond was irresistible, 
'Hit I -a tin victory (9 February 1098} was specially welcome because it 
secured fresh supplies of provisions ajid of horses, and was .followed im¬ 
mediately by the surrender of the strong trestle of Harim. 


1 Tliis namber L* given by Raymond d’Agflea, Anselm, Albert, and taf nm . 
Possibly Raymond'* knights remained with him in the ramp. ftn the other fmnii 
a small Dumlier af fbot-Botdiern may have nrciinipiiuieti the horsemen (Anselm) 
As a contriImlion la the trwrtrf qucsUan af the Lumber* ,,f the crwvulew and 
tlieir opponents, it may he noted that Raymond in describing the other Eugmre. 
meuU of lids |Mtngm|ili esii mates the 1-atin knights at 150 mid 4m (e / >jm\ 
restively. la Dvrsmbor the Utins, Induding infirntry, an said to have uiunlwred 
2000 {fittiti) ar HftTKl men ( NUt. Perrg,, fire. f>, m. 167 :, PresanMlily font 
soldiers were eftipluyod in Na*»mbcr also, although they are not mentioned V the 
saurres, rho almost exclusive reliniKic upon thu ktifghb in Febswy was quite 
reptinufll. The Latin* probably n u in Limbered their opponent* in Nuvemlk-r amt 
December, altlwegb net in February, 3000 b a reasonable estimate of the rtrroirth 
of the Muslim army in February (Caforo). 'Hie Muslim slain, whose head* *ere 
nut elf as trophies, ore reckoned n( I«MtSe*fa) ar 2W Anselm, Albert). It is very 
unlikely that as many a. 400 Muntims were slain in tho fight in November 
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As already obscjrrttl, the t of Antioch by the crusaders was 

not complete until March or even A pril. The city lay at this time w holly 
on the *ou til bank of the Orontes, with its northern wall 1 * running roughly 
parallel to the river. The Latin comp was on the saute side of the Orontes* 
round the north-east comer of the walL In this position the crusaders 
block fuied three of the city gates* which Opened here on the northern and 
eastern sides. They built a bridge of boats across the river to lx? a means 
of communication with the plain on the other side, in front of the city* 
and later a fort on the hill slopes beside them to protect their exposed 
Rank on the south. Tancrcd remained separate from the main army in 
occupation of a monastery on the west side of the city, no doubt in order 
to maintain communication with the sea and the port of ^t Simeon, ten 
miles nwfiy. The gate in the centre of the north wall* where it approached 
the river most thistly* was the principal gate of Hie city and opened on¬ 
to a bridge ou r the Orontes. By this the Muslim garrison issued out to 
intercept the provision trains* which Isegan to come more frequently in 
spring from St Simeon to the Latin camp. In front ot the bridge was a 
low mound with a mosque and a burying-ground upon ii. In order to 
frustrate the sal lie* of the garrison* the crusader* at length determined to 
tiei^c lind fortify Hi Is post On 1 March 3 Bohcmond mul Raymond rode 
with a strong escort to St Simeon in order to obtain workers and tools 
for the fortification of the mound, and with the intention of escorting a 
provision train on its way to the camp, A party of the garrison set an 
ambush for them as they marched hack (5 March), The knights seem to 
have saved themselves at the expense of their companions, many of whom 
lost their lives. Meantime Godfrey and the other leaders eel the camp 
had become aware of what was hap]Hning, and prepared to intercept the 
victorious Muslims. Bahemond and his horsemen l joined the main army 
in time to share in this eomiter-attack* The grurison attempted to rein¬ 
force their comrades, but this only increased the magnitude of their 
disaster. Next day the work of fortifying the rising ground in front of 
the river gate was begun. The gm vest one* on the hilt supplied welcome 
material to the builders* The graves themselves were desecrated, to the 
distress And indignation of the Muslim spectator**. After Hie fort was 

I More exactly, die vin.ll wluch faced N.W. Similarly, whnt U called the mwtem 
wall freed mllicr S.W, 

51 r lTii a date is arrived at by reckon im? four days hack from die day nr the return* 
which wm ft March iHTimliuir to Kpiirf. Luce* (in Ifagi'nTiiispr^ EpiH* ef f*hart. 
p, 100), The interval of four days in given hy Raymond d Agiles, IlagnnineyOr in 
his l 7j rmmkkfir makes the day of depart tire ft March and the day of return March. 

3 The narratives uf Raymond and the f^wrfa here demand special scrutiny i^aiira 
they indicate how* hi this m*&, the number of the MunUtn ululii was computed at 
1300, The tosis tif the calfiikUoti fieeuis to have lieen the itumlser of torEks «t- 
homed from the burying ground (Raymond), Uni in spite of the definite assertion of 
the frfjfe it is extremely cm|inilmhie that thort slam mi ft March had already been 
buried in the cemetery, and certainly the luniks exhumed included more than those. 

1 ®—2 
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Surrender of Antioch 


completed it was occupied by Raymond^ troops. Early in April Tan credos 
position wits strengthened, and the only othtr important gate, that on the 
western side, was now completely blocked. The garrison was quite un¬ 
able to dislodge the crusaders from their titw position, and provisions 
could no longer be brought into the beleaguered city. 

In May 1098 word reached the crusading chiefs that a great army 
under the command of Karbtigha of Mosul* with the approval of the 
Caliph of Baghdad, w m on its way to the relief of Antioch, The Latin 
position was now' extremely perilous. Fortunately Bohemond was already 
in cornn]unication with an olheer who countionded one of tlvc western 
towers,, and through him the Latins gained an easy entrance into the city 
on the night of & June. Although the citadel at "the southern extremity 
of the town did not surrender, the crusaders were now protected by the 
walls of Antioch itself against the army of KarlioghiL On o June the 
Muslim boat encamped at the * Iron Bridgeeight miles away, and that 
same day, or hhc day before, a party of their horsemen was seen from the 
wailh of Antioch and skirmished with the Latina* From 8 June to 28 
June the crusader* were besieged in Antioch. Some of the qubit* lost 
heart at once and descried their comrade*. The ships in the harbour of 
St Simeon began to set sail, crowded with fugitives. Had Karlmglia^ 
army arrived four days sooner, it is not improbable Hhat the crusading 
movement would have been extinguished at the gates of Antioch. As it 
was, the Latins endured three weeks of continuous fighting and terrible 
privation, 

In these circumstances the crusaders took an unprecedented step. 
Neither on the march to Antioch nor during the siege had their opera¬ 
tions been controlled by one supreme commander* The current modem 
belief thrit Godfrey of Bouillon was the leader of the w hole Crusade has 
no foundation in fact. But now it wa* decided that one chief should take 
command and the choice of the leaders fell on Bohemnnd 1 . Enthusiasm 

limMng Mm^ii the Jin** it rimy be concluded: (a) that the L-itm* found oil the 
bllS h=t>m li of the recently skin Turks, probably tmbumd fchuiild rhiymundV in ram 
he in i m that some wore opened during th* dicing of the ditch of 

the fort, nml that l hi? led tu the deliberate desecration of utkr jrmvH; (c) that the 
cemetery luid bewn used au a bufying-gtlHUld by tbs bedqged ihimi^houl the gWe; 
M 1500 m *Y lfc ™J ™ of the total Id**** of the Mimltma uu to tMs 

time; (r) that if thfc number was bond at all on the nnmlwr of Lbe bodies exhumed 
it Included n very liberal allowance for those known to have been «IhJd and not 
buried ia the cemetery, 

J The choice of the battle-ground and the plan of tattle on D February were 
probably due to Bubemoad, and be may, therefore, have exercised the chief com- 
mimd during that ex^emont ol*>. But there was prolmbly no formal appointment 
then such ai there *aa now, Stephen of Blots in the winter of 1007 m known to 
have been appointed prerktorrm rf yaiera^rrm by the leaders in council. But he 
WO* never distinguished u a military leader; so that bis office ran hardly Imre h«n 
that or cumnumder-in-chief. Mora probably he acted ns an executive officer, aryl ^ 
that certain decisions of tho headers were carried out 
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Battle with KarbUgha 


had already been stirred by supernatural visions and by the finding of 
the Holy Lance (14 June), and thus encouraged the leaders Imd decided 
to put all to the hazard of a single battle* Bcihemcutd 1 * part was to direct 
the preparations, to marshal the army, and to exercise the chief com¬ 
mand during the fight. His supreme authority was to remain in tact for 
a fortnight beyond the day of battle. It i* probably not accidental that 
the chosen day (28 June) was a Monday, the second octave of the finding 
of the Holy Lance. 

The hazardous operation of crossing the bridge into the plain north 
of the Qrontes, where the Muslims lay, was accomplished without dan¬ 
gerous interference from die enemy. Karbogba’s army included the troops 
of the brothers Duqaq of Damascus and Kid wan °f Aleppo, who were 
deadly rivals, and Arab fortes upon whom small reliance could be placed. 
When it waa known that the Latins intended to march out from the city, 
there was hot debate regarding how they should be met. Those who 
wished that they should lx* attacked as they issued from the bridge were 
overruled, and some in consequence rode away almost before the light 
began. The Latins took up their position m the plain, with their front 
to the east, in three divisions, stretching from the rher to the hilL- 
BuheLiioiLd with strong forces posted himself m the rear, hieing westward* 
It 3 ^ not clear that the Muslim* had a well-arranged plan of bit lie. 
Evidently the Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Anatolian troops operated 
separately, and their chief attack was from the west and north-west, 
although their main strength faced the Lathis on the east Hie crusaders, 
therefore, were able to transfer reinforcements from the cast front Lo the 
west, and to rout the enemy in the rear before they began their decisive 
movement forward 1 . Kiirboghii, w ho was: po*U*l on the right flank of the 
Muslim army, remained strangely inactive. When lie saw that the attack 
from the ivest had failed, he drew hack to his camp, sel lire to his tents, 
and made off in hasty J light. The number of the Muslim akin dues riot 
M-LMii to have been large. Vet the Lit i n victory was the turning-point 
in the history of the First Crusade and decisive of its ultimate success. 
'Hie defenders of the citadel of Antioch now made overtures of surrender, 
and the 1 Jit in* took possession in the beginning of the following week. 
It was determined in council that the march on Jerusalem should not be 
resumed until 1 November* 

Tbe final disposal of Antioch after its capture was complicated by 
jealousies aud rivalries and doubtful questions of interpretation. Certainly 

1 The dUtributiim uf (he Latin lore vs lh plainly given by Raymond f and tbq battle 
h moil fully described by Albert. A large force trader Qilij-AnsJan threatened the 
LaOa rear from tli« N.U . Olid was Oppctfcd by troops taken from the Idttisi le/t A 
strong attack on Bohemond was made later hy the horsemen of Aleppo and rkmuiHcus, 
*iio seem to havecrossed fVfltn the aouLb kliieof the liver. To repel tbtiti it was d«m- 
wiry to briu^ Lugs reinforce me ate frum tbe I jitiu cent™ and ripfht wing. Oman s Art 

Wqt does not distinguish tbe two forces operating against tke rear of the crusader*. 
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Bohemond, Prince of Antioch 


it had been assigned by treaty to Alexius, but only on condition that he 
brought in [kt^oo a sufficient army to help the crusaders. tYhrvt period 
might he claim for the fulfilment of this promise? In 1097 anrl 1U98 the 
naval and military forces of the Empire were chiefly engaged in subduing 
Muslim towns in the west of Asia Minor 1 . But in .June 1098 Alexius laid 
already marched with a considerable army half wav to Antioch, following 
the rural traversed in the previous year by the crusade™ them strives. Un¬ 
fortunately for all concerned, lie listened at Philcmielium to the alarmist 
stories of Stephen of Hlois and the other fugitives from Antioch who met 
him there. They probably told him that the crusading host had been 
irretrievably defeated, mid that a Tnrki-di army was already marching 
against him. He turned hack to protect tiis recent conquests in Asia 
Minor. Naturally this action was judged by most to be n surrender of 
the 1 atin cause. At the best Alexius was now id a position liard to 
retrieve. There are two accounts of the message which the crusaderx 
sent him in duly. Albert of Aix says that the envoys were instructed 
to tell the Emperor that lie had been untrue to Ids promise, and thus 
had nullified his treaty. This may have been the opinion of most of the 
I-itin leaders, but, as their attitude in November shewed, they were not 
yet prepared completely to break off relations with the Emperor. The 
Grata Fraworum say* that the envoys were told to invite Alexius to 
fulfil his promise and come to receive possession of Antioch, it may he 
that something of this kind was said, with i[Ua]i(rentions, setting a limit 
to the delay which would be considered reasonable, and referring to the 
Emperors recent retreat. Presumably the envoys were empowered to 
adhere in substance to the original treaty, provided the Emperor agreed 
to carry out ids engagements effectively and quickly. It is not known 
what reply Alexius *'ul to this communication. It may be that he felt 
the difficulty of his position so keeidy that he sent no immediate reply. 
In the spring of 1099 he promised to join the crusaders with an army 
on St John's day (2+ June}, if they would wail for him unlit then. 
Perhaps tie was encouraged by the support of Raymond of Toulouse, 
But his propped came Luo Info. The Crusade was u earing a successful 
conclusion without the Emperor's assistance. All the lenders except 
Raymond now held Uuit the treaty I mil lapsed, and that the Emperor 
had not fulfilled hin obligation. 

Bohetnond, Prince of Antioch as fie now became, profited most by the 
Emperor s mistake, f tetore the capture of the city he Imd mnnocuvi'cd 
dexterously tu establish his claim to it. Under pressure of KarboghTs 
approach, the leaders had reluctantly assented to his proposal that the 
lordship ol Antioch should fall to anyone who secured its capture or be¬ 
trayal. Before Boheiuond mode this proposal he had arranged for the 
betrayal of the town. Of course the rights of the Emperor were duly 
reserved, but after the defeat of Karboghi’s army Boheiuond was practi- 

1 Eg, Smjnii, Sardi*. mul the towns in the district of the Meander valby. 
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tally rulurof Antioch*. In November he urged that the Emperors claim 
had already la psed- The other leaders would not yet maLe the ilediinitiutt 
he desired, but Raymond was the «>nly one to niaintiiii] that Alexius 
right was bevnud dispute. Provcn^nl troops held strong posts in Antioch 
until January 19119, Their ejection in that month marked Bo hem □! nls 
tin ill triumph. 

The six months that followed Kftrlmghu * defeat were spent by the 
crusader* partly in recuperating their strength^ partly in extending lheir 
conquests. Baldwin of Edessa gained especially by the help which lie 
received at this time from Godfrey and other crusaders. Bohennitul 
strengthened his position in Cilicia. Raymond, and no doubt oi her leaders 
also, sought to occupy the Muslim cats ties on the way to Aleppo and in 
the valley of the O route*. Plague raged in Antioch and St Simeon for 
several months, so that few remained there of choice; its most distin¬ 
guished victim was Ademar* Bis]sop of Puy* The quarrel between 
Boliemond and Raymond regarding the lordship of Antioch further de¬ 
layed the march of the Crusade. At ta>t Raymond in despair yielded to 
the clamour of his Provencals and started for Jerusalem, accompanied by 
Tailored and Rolierl uf Normandy (13 January 1099b They munched 
slowly sls far as 4 Arqah near Tripoli^ to which they laid siege (14 Feb¬ 
ruary), and w here they w ere joined by Godfrey and Robert ot Plunders a 
mouth kter. Here, on April, tiie unfortunate tinder uf the Holy Lance, 
Peter Bartholomew, submitted himself to an ordeal by tire. When tie 
died, after twelve days, the nature and cause of his injuries were a matter 
of dispute between the believers and the unbelievers. The siege of * Arqnh 
wus abandoned hi the middle of May (IS May), amt the remainder of the 
march to Jerusalem by the coast route was accomplished without any 
special incident. Ham id j, lie tween Jjilhi and Jerusalem, was occupied on 
S June, and on the morning of 7 June the crusading army at length 
encamped outride the walls of the Holy City. 

The arrival of the crusaders at their destination obviously put fresh 
heart into the rank and tile aid fresh energy into the action of their 
lenders. Jerusalem wua strongly fortified and well supplied with man- 
gone Is, and its garrison uf UKW) men Fought bravely* Perhaps* indeed, 
the civilian population was ill-disposed to lheir Egyptian governor 
or was intimidated by the number* and the reputation of the Git ins, 
and so did not second the efforts of the garrison. At all events the siege 
was quickly brought to a successful issue. The first attempt to storm the 
city failed because the ln-siegers were not equipped with the necessary 
hiddcj'N and siege-engines (l!3 June). Two siege-towers,a huge hatleriiig- 
rain, mid a q uan tity of mangonels w ere constructed before the next attack 
was made. Same Genoese ships which reached Jaffa on 17 Junc brought 

1 In July 1008 he by charter to the ii clnirch. n VBicbou^i 

aiLii n [iuinfcwr of d wuLliii^-housv*. In return they promiserl Uj Jufrtni the city Jg&i nst 
ull coiner^ extiOpting Uaymuiul uf Tauhu^ in whitse cmtlui W|to itAud ucuttnl. 
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Godfrey, Prince of Jerusalem 


a welcome supply of provisions and also workers skilled in the construction 
of riege material, 1 he scarcity of water was the chief inconvenience from 
which the Latins suffered. A solemn procession round the town, when the 
preparations were nearly complete (8 July), raised general enthusiasm. The 
second assault was begun late on 13 July, was continued nest day, and 
was finally successful on 15 July, Godfrey’s men were the first to storm 
the walls, with the help of a siege-tower at the north-east comer. Ray¬ 
mond on the south was less successful, but the great “tower of David,” 
in which the Egyptian commandant was stationed, surrendered to him. 
Hie celebration in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, where men wept 
together for joy and grief, and the merciless slaughter of the inhabitants, 
well express, in combination, the spirit of the Crusade, Raymond, 
however, at the cost of some opprobrium, escorted safely on the way 
to Ascaloii those who had surrendered tu him. 

A prince to rule Jerusalem and the south of Palestine had nnw to 
la* chosen. On £3 .July the crusading chiefs met for this purpose. Some 
of the clergy thought that a high dignitary of the Church should be the 
only ruler in Jerusalem, and Raymond favoured their view, linviuond 
himself was the first to be offered the princedom, but declined it because 
of his ecclesiastical sympathies. Finally, Godfrey of Bouillon, rather un¬ 
willingly, accepted the distinguidred and difficult post, and thus became 
Defender of the Holy Sepulchre {Advexttttut Saudi Stpulcrfy lie was 
always addressed as d*T or prinetps, never as king. But his successor* 
were crowned as kings, and so he may be called the first ruler of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The defeat of an Egyptian army near As colon on W August may 
be reckoned ns the last achievement of the First Crusade. Palestine 
was then governed in part by Turkish emirs and in part by repitsenta¬ 
li ves of (he Egyptian Caliph 1 . Jerusalem and A sea Ion were subject to 
the same Egyptian governor. The Muslim army, which the Latins now 
defeated, was protmbly levied to protect the Holy City when the final 
movement of the crusaders from 'Anpdi became known in Egypt. The 
Egyptians seem to have put forward their full strength, and so may 
possibly have mustered an army of 30,000 men. Godfrey’s troops nmv 
he reckoned at half tliat number*. By taking the initiative he probably 
forced the Egyptians to an engagement before they were quite ready. 
The extension of the Latin line from the shore to' the hills, in three 
divisions, neutralised the numerical superiority of their opponents. The 
left wing, which Godfrey commanded, was echeloned behind the other 
divisions as a reserve. An attempt of the Muslima to envelope the 


1 *iipm. Gimp. vi, p. z(k. 

S Raymond's estimate » not more than 1200 knight* and 0000 foot-soldier*. 4 n 
offiemf Utter of the ervHdm (Hagemseyn's Eputuiae, p. 172 ) 
than SOW knights and ti,000 foot-snldicrs against SW,000 Muslims J Fulcher miU 
the uiuaben 20,000 Latina against 300,000 .Muslims. 
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Latins from the side of the bill* was frustrate]. The decisive movement 
was the charge of the knight* of the Latin centre, which completely 
broke the opposing line. The battle was over in less than an hour. I he 
victors gained great spoil of provisions and animal?, especially sheep and 
camel*. Rut the prestige of the victory was of much greater value* It 
was see vend yeans Ijefore any considerable movement was again attempted 
hv the Egyptians against the newly-established state. 

The statements of the best contemporary sources regarding the 
number of men faring arms who joined the First Crusade 1 arc quite 
irreconcilable. These discrepancies and the estimates of Muslim armies 
that the same sources give 1 , which are impossible, make it clear* as 
already explained, that all these general estimates are merely pictorial 
in character. Even the lowest of thorn, if that be GO *000 * cannot be 
admitted to be approximately correct merely because it is the lowest, 
60,000 is a stereotyped expression used by w riters of the period for a 
very large number. 

On the other bund, scattered through the sources there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of what may be accepted as approximately accurate 
information about the numbers of the crusader* engaged in particular 
fights or slain on particular occasions* ami about the numbers of the 
knights and men who served individual leaders. From such details a 
reliable estimate of the military efficiency and numerical strength of the 
Crusade may l sc obtained, and the partial figures when taken in com¬ 
bination indicate a range within which the grand total probably lies* 
Raymond TAgil^ supplies more material of this kind than any other 
writer* and hi? general consistency is itself evidence of considerable 
value. He uses pictorial numbers occasionally, especially in report* of 
rhetorical speeches and in estimate of Muslim armies. But most of hi* 
flgnns harmonise with their context and present an appearance of 
tolerable exactness. His general narrative also h particularly dear and 
convincing and full of detail \ His account t>f the three battle* fought 
during the siege of Antioch may lx? referred to in illustration of the 
moderate numerical estimates which are characteristic of him 1 . It must 
be remembered that he speaks only of the knights who fought in these 
battle*, and also that the number of these able to take the field at the 
time was greatly reduced by the dearth of horsy*. Besides, as already 
explained s the total strength of the crusader* wels never gathered at any 
one time in the camp at Antioch. Still, it is noteworthy that the 
knight* in these engagements arc numbered by hundreds and not by 
thousands. The scale thus provided is amply confinncd by what we are 

* isfHl,000 < Fu I rher nnd Albert) ; h m (Ekkefrarrt;; i 00*000 i Hay n i oml A' A^ih**). 

a At Dcirylauum: 150,000 (Riymatid); 2 60,000 ( Epi*t . .-t n Wa r i) I 350*000 (tifetta 

sttifl Fulcher); in KarltijfE'bA'H army: 100*000 (Caficrp); 200*000 (Albert), 

3 For a funeral fcatimata and era fie uni ice CUmeni Klem. 

* See *upra, p. 200* UOtfe 
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Numbers in the First Crusade 


bound to suppose were the numbers of the .Muslims. An expedition 
from Aleppo or Damascus might number ,500 horsemen or 1000 or 1.500, 
wt ) mrelv more. I hesc figures set n clear uppr limit to the numbers 
of the Latins on the supposition that the Muslims were superior to them 
in liuinliei-. 

Such being the character of Raymond; a history, great importance 
must attach to his making what may be regarded ns a serious attempt 
to estimate the number of the crusading army during the siege of 
Jerusalem. Excluding non-combatants, his total is 12,000 of whom 1200 - 
LJOO acre knights'. No«' this implies that the more important leaders 
hind an average of something like 2000-3000 men including 200-300 
knights. This agrees with all the estimates of the forces of these 
leaders in which any confidence ran lie placed. Reference may lie made 
to one ot these. Albert of A lx’s narrative, in spite of its defects, con¬ 
tains n great dent of exact information, especially about Godfrey of 
Hu nil Inn. Now Albert says that Godfrey commanded 2000 men during 
the battle against KarbOghi, In this battle there were five or six leaders 
whose forces, on an average, would lie equal to Godfrey's. Thus the 
army of the crusaders at Antioch would lie similar in size to It arm and'* 
estimate of that which besieged Jerusalem, In both ease* the estimate 
is mther too high than too low. Thu numbers in KarbiigluVs army 
supply H vague standard of comparison, Jf it numbered 12,000 it was 
a large army for the circumstances of the time. It is unlikely that the 
Ldins were os numerous. Perhaps at this time the crusaders actually 
under onus in Syria, Cilicia, ruid Kdcssa numbered 12,000-15,000 men. 

In estimating the sum total of those who joined the Crusade, we 
have to add such as lost their lives or deserted the cause during the 
siege of Antioch and the march through Asia Minor. Nun-combatant 
priests and women and various ineffective^ have also to In: nil owed for. 
Hut this latter class cnnnol have been so great ns to prejudice the 
military effectiveness of I he Crusade. Ferimps it is not too great n 
venture to suggest that 25,000 or 30,000, all told, marched through 
Asia Minor to Antioch; and it seems to the writer that this estimate is 
more likely to be uliove reality than below it. Of course many left their 
homes who never reached Constantinople, and those who accompanied 
Walter and Peter suffered heavy loss in Asia Minor liefore the arrival of 
the organised expeditions. Something has been said of their number* 
already. But to attempt an estimate of nil the men and women and 
even children (?) who left their homes in Western Europe for the Crusade 
would be merely to pile conjecture upon conjecture. Vet fierhaps this 
may safely lie said: that the number, if stated at all, should be in tens 
of thousands and nut in hundreds of thousands. 

1 ^ nostris ad arms ralmilcs, in quant am n« viistiirmniiin, uumcrum iluodecinj 
millimn mm twuiswmlflmnt sal balvbainus multurdcbilcttatijae jNinjieres. lit ersnt 
in e*ereitu nostro milledurenti v«] treceati indites, ul artutrer, mm uupUu, 
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As Peter the Hermit still plays an important purl in the popular 
accounts of the origin of the First Crusoe, some additional observation* 
regarding him may be permitted in conclusion. His actual role as tui 
early and successful preacher of the Crusade has already been indicated, 
HU legendary history originated, we must suppose, amongst those who 
were stirred by his preaching, and who knew him as the originator of 
their crusade. Along with other legends it was elabomted in the popular 
songs of the period, the chanson# de gEife- From there it made a partial 
entrance into the narrative of Albert of Aix, and in n more developed 
form entered the history of William of Tyre. Through W i l liam of 
Tyre it has so fixed itself in modem literature that no historian of mere 
fact seem* able to root it out. 

According to legend Peter stirred the Pope and all estem Europe 
to the First Crusade. The Four writers who were present at the Council 
i>F Clermont report Pope Urban* words in terms which are ijuitc incon¬ 
sistent with this representation. Besides* the chief authorities for I he 
history of the Crusade make it dear that Peter began hie preaching 
after the council and in consequence of it. His journey as far zls Con¬ 
stantinople has already been related. In the later stage* of the Crusade 
he appears as a personage of some influence: among the poorer classes* 
lull not as one whom the leaders particularly respected. His volunteering* 
with n comrade, to take a message to Earboghl in July 1098* has no 
clear significance. Perhaps it was simply a reaction from Ills failure in 
the beginning of the year, when for a time he was a deserter. In March 
1099 the duty of distributing aims to the Provencal poor was entrusted 
to Inm. In August 1099 he was one of those who organised processions 
and service* of intercession for the victory of the I Jit ins before their 
battle with the Egyptians, Between Nicaea and Jerusalem he plays a 
recorded part five time* in nil. This minor figure i* not even an 
appropriate symbol or representation of the mighty forces, religious, 
political, ami ceonuitnc, that created the First Crusade. 
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CHAPTER VI IT, 

THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1099-l!J9l. 

When* a week after the fall of Jerusalem, the crusaders met to choose 
a king for the new kingdom* one after another of the greater princes 
refused the proffer of a barren and laborious honour. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, upon whom the choice at lost fell, had been foremost in the 
capture of the Holy City; but otherwise there was little in his early 
career in the West or ns a leader of the Crusade to mark him out. His 
selection was indeed rather in the nature of a compromise, as that of 
one who wjls equally acceptable to French iirnl Germans. Nevertheless 
in the piety with which lie refused the royal title mid desired to lie 
styled only Baron of the Holy Sepulchre, nnd in the high purpose 
w hich he shewed in his brief reign* there was much to justify Lhe glamour 
which lats gathered about his name. From the next generation onwards 
he was linked with Arthur and C-liArlcmngtvc as one of the three Christian 
heroes w ho made up the number of the nine noblest Iloiniince Iijls con¬ 
verted History to find in Godfrey the typical hero of the Crusade* 

Had Godfrey presumed to style himself King of Jerusalem his title 
would have been iki more than an empty show, for as yet the crusaders 
held little but the Holy City and the places which they had captured 
on their way thither. Still, his 1 victory over the Egyptian invaders at 
Ascalon in the first months of tun reign secured for the moment the 
southern frontier of the intended kingdom. This was followed bv at 
least the show of submission from Acre and other cities of the coast* 
a lit! i aimed iat ely be fore his death t on 1H .July 11UO, God frey ! uy I secu red 
the Christians in the possession of Jaffa* a necessary port for the Italian 
tinders* upon whom the fighting Franks in Syria were always in great 
measure to depend. Thus early do we find the religious enthusiasm 
of the crusader interwoven with commercial! enterprise. Godfrey** rii- 
deatours had, however, been hampered by the ambitions of other 
crusading nobles, and in particular of Raymond of Saint Gillgs. Com¬ 
mercial rivalry and princely jealousies were to be the bane of the Frankish 
settler* in Palestine, and already they begun to cast their shadow' on the 
infant kingdom. 

Later historians and law^era found in Godfrey the creator alike of 
the material kingdom and of its theoretical institutions. But the 
actual conquest of the land was the work of his first three successors, 
and it was only by a slow process that the institution:, of the kingdom 
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grw to something like the theoretical perfection with which the jurists 
of the next age invested them- At its widest extent the kingdom of 
■Jerusalem properly so called reached from Al-‘Aruh on the -soulh to 
the Nahr-Ibrahim just beyond Beyrout on the north. For the most 
part its eastern boundary was formed by the valley of Jordan; but in 
the extreme north the small district of Banias lay beyond the river 
Lifanb and on the south an extensive territory on the east of the Dead 
t$ea reached for a brief time to Elina on the Gulf of s Acjnbaln The 
whole region of Frankish rule was* however* much greater. Immediately 
to the north the county qf Tripoli^ formed a narrow Anp along the 
coast far as the Wild! M&hik, near the modem BulunyAs. Beyond it 
the principality of Antioch reached to the confines of Cilicia* mid at 
one time even included llie city of Tarsus ; on the east at its greatest 
extension its tclTltorj came within a few miles of Aleppo; it was the 
earliest and on the whole the most permanent conquest of the Franks* 
who held the city of Antioch for 171) years. Finally, in Mie extreme 
north-easi was the county of Edessa, ilie capital of which was the 
modem Uriah ■ the eastern limits, of the county w ere never well defined, 
and here a snuill body of Frankish lords hekl rule for less than half a 
century over a mixed population of Armenians and Syrians, 

Edessa had been conquered by Godfreys brother Baldwin in 1097. 
When Baldwin was called to the throne of Jerusalem, he gave his county 
to his kinsman and namesake Baldwin dll Bourg. Baldwin 11 in \m 
turn succeeded to the kingdom in 11.18, and gave Edessa to Joexwlm of 
Courtenay, after whom his son Joseelin II maintained n precarious rule 
till 11+4, But if the hold of the Franks an Ede^a was precarious it w r as 
UO m the less important, for the county formed a strong outpost against 
the Muslims of Mesopotamia, aim! its loss meant a serious weakening of 
the defensive strength uf the EYnnkish dominion. 

Antioch was secured as ji principality by Bo Lem on d at the time of 
it* capture to 1097, In July 1100 Bohemqnd was taken prisoner by the 
Turks near Mariasb, After over two years' cap! i vity he was. released early 
in 1H1J, only to suffer a disastrous defeat at IJarriin in the following 
year. He then crossed the sea to seek aid in the VVest T and never returned 
to his principality. BoheuioncTs nephew Tmicreil governed Antioch 
during Ids uncle’s captivity, and again for eight years from 110+to ] 112, 
He was one uf the foremost of the early crusaders, anti the virtual 
creator of his principality by constant warfare against the Greeks on 
the north and the Muslims on the south. Tan credos successor was lib 
nephew Roger lit ^Richard, a less rigorous ruler, who was slain in battle 
with IbGhixt near Atharib in 1119. The government of Antioch was 
then assumed by Baldwin II of Jerusalem during the minority of the sun 
of Bohcmnnd, \\ hen Roheinonri 11 came from Italy in IlJ2b* he married 
Baldwin's second [laughter Alice, but reigned only four years; after 
hia death Antioch was again in the kingY hands till a husband was found 
ch- vrn. 
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in llSfi far BohemoiHFs daughter Constance in tins person of Raymond 
of Poitou, 

Tripoli* had been marked out lis a county for Raymond of Saint Gillcs; 
but when he died It* 1103 only a beginning of caru|ucst had been marie. 
The city of Tripolu wm not raptured till 1109, when the county was 
secured to Raymond's son Bertram* Three years later Bertram wa-s 
succeeded by his sort Pons, whose reign lasted five and twenty yeans. 

Some brief account of the three great fiefs has seemed needful before 
we could discuss the relation of their rulers to their nominal overlord at 
Jerusalem. In theory the Prince uf Antioch, the Counts of Edessa and 
Tripoli*, all owed fealty to the king at Jerusalem as their su/emin. 
The king on his put Iiad to give them his aid and protection in case of 
need Thus Baldwin t went to the aid of Baldwin of Edesm against the 
Turb in 1310, and Baldwin II was railed in by Roger of Antioch when 
hard pressed by I!-Chase! in 111JJ. Also it was the king w ho had to inter¬ 
vene in the dispute* of his feudatories* as for instance between Herlrani 
of Tripol is and Tattered in 1109, and again between Tanored and the 
Count of Etlessa next year. The reality of the royal authority was shewn 
even more clearly when Baldwin II intervened in the affairs of Antioch 
after the death of Roger, and Pulk after the death of Bohemond II. 
But though Baldwin and Fulk both assumed for a time the government 
of the principality a* part of their kingly duty* neither desired to find 
an opportunity for an ex ten don or their personal power, and they were 
glad when the choice of a new prince relieved them of an onerous charge. 
Geographical conditions did not favour the concentration of power under 
a central authority. Tie long and narrow territory uf the Franks was 
affected hy a diversity of interests between the component parts, and 
this was shewn not only in the disputes of the great feudatories between 
themselves but also in their attitude to their suzerain. If it served their 
own advantage the Frankish princes were ready to seek Musulimn aid 
against their Christian rivals* and even against the king himself. How¬ 
ever iuroittestable the king’s rights might lje in theory, in practice his 
authority was under normal conditions limited. The Prince of Antioch 
and the Counts of fcldcssa and Tripoli* were virtually sovereigns in their 
own Mates. 

to the kingdom of Jerusalem properly so called there were four greater 
baronies, the county of Jaffa and Altaian (winch in later Limes was an 
appanage of the royal house)* the lordship of Karak and Montreal, the 
principality uf Galilee, and the lordship of Sidott* In odd it ion there 
were a dozen lesser lords, some of whom* like the lords of Toron, were 
miporfnut enough to play a great part in the history of the kingdom, 
The royal domain, beside* Jerusalem and its immediate neighbourhood, 
included the two great seaports of lyre and Acre. 

The kingdom of Jerusalem* established in a conquered land at the 
time when the feudalism of Western Europe wa* at lU greatest strength. 
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put into practice in tliL-fr purest form the theoretical principles of the 
ago. Though the monarchy, elective iti its origin, soon became heredi¬ 
tary, the luirons never entirely lost their right to a share in the choice of 
a new king. The king, though by virtue of his office chief in war and in 
peace, remained always under the restrictions which a fully organised 
feudal nobility hod imposed on him from the start As lkliun of Sidon 
told Richard Filangieri, who was bailiff of the kingdom fur Frederick II: 
“This land was not conquered by any lord but by an army of crusaders 
and pilgrims, who chose one to be lord of the kingdom, and afterwards 
by agreement made wise statute* and assises to lx? held and used in 
the kingdom for the safeguard of the lord and other men.” In the 
Assise* of Jerusalem we have indeed the most perfect picture of the 
ideal feudal state, and they are themselves the most complete monument 
of feudal law. They do not, however, so much describe the kingdom of 
Jerusalem as it ever actually existed, m the theoretical if leal of the juris¬ 
consults of Cyprus by whom they were first drawn up in the thirteenth 
century. John of llxlin, one of the first of these lawyers relates that 
Godfrey, in the early days of the kingdom, by the advice of the patriarchs, 
princes, zmd barons, appointed prudent men to make enquiry of the 
crusaders els to the usage* which prevailed in the various countries of 
the West* Upon their report Godfrey adopted what seemed convenient 
to fora the assises and usages whereby lie and his men and his [xmple, 
and all others going, coming, and dwelling in his kingdom, were to be 
governed jintl guarded. The Code thus drawn up was then deposited 
Under seal in the church of tlx Iloly Sepulchre, whence it received the 
name of Leiim du Sipukrr. The consultation of the letters was hedged 
about by elaborate precautions mid the Code (if it ever existed) could 
not have been really operative. In any case it perished at the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem in 1187, mid the tradition of its existence may well 
have been invented to give authority to the later Assises. It is certain, 
however, that during the twelfth century there had grown up a body of 
usages and custom*, the collection and writing down of which in the 
next age formed the basis of the existing Assises, 

There b evidence in the Arises themselves that they were, in part at 
all events, mi adaptation of Western usages to the needs of a conquered 
land where an over-present enemy mode war almost the normal state. 
All who owed military service must come when summoned, ready with 
horse and anas to serve for a fall year in any part of the kingdom. 
Such a provision differed essentially from the feudal customs of the West, 
but must have been necessary in the East from the earliest times. From 
the Assises wc learn that the king, whose legal title was Jfor Ltithtorum 
in Ifierutaltm, had under him great officer*, Seneschal, .Marshal, Cham- 
Ixrlain, Chancellor, and others. For the administration of justice there 
wn* the High Court at Jerusalem, w hich was originally intended to have 
jurisdiction over the great lords, but gradually became in effect the 

Cll. VIII* 
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king’s Council of State dealing with all political affairs; Its power* were 
extended over the lesser lords of the kingdom proper by Amainy I- The 
seignorial courts in other plaice* were governed by the custom* of the 
High Court at Jerusalem, In Jerusalem and all towns where the Frankish 
settler* were sufficiently nomcrou-s there were Courts of the Burgessea, 
presided over bv the viscounts, who were sometimes hereditary officers 
and* like the sheriff* of Norman England T combined financial and judicial 
functions, The Assise of the Burgesses appears to date from the reign of 
Amuurv I. Other courts were those of the Fonde for commercial matters, 
of the Chain? for maritime affairs In the [Kiris, and the courts of the lltri j 
for the native Syrians, The whole organisation was perhaps more elabo¬ 
rate and complete than anything of the kind that then existed in the 
Wat 

The Aaifees of Jerusalem do not survive in the actual shape given to 
thens by John of Ibclin and his contemporary Philip of Novam in the 
middle of the thirteenth century: for, since they served for the kingdom 
of Cyprus, they were from time to time revised during the next three 
hundred year*. Vet in the Jl&sitict d? la Haute Cour we can trace the 
most ancient and pure expression of French feudalism t and in the 
Jjtmfs dr la Cmr dci Bemtgeok we have a faithful picture of life in the 
ljitin kingdom* The principality of Antioch and county of Tripoli* 
had each their own Arises, The short-lived county of Edessa had also, 
no doubt, its own body of customary law, though it is not unnatural that 
no trace of it has survived. 

The kingdom of Jerusalem was fortunate in it* early rulers* who 
were all men with the qualities needed in ft youthful state which had to 
light for its very existence* Baldwin I (1100-1118) was named by hi* 
brother Godfrey as his successor and was confirmed as king by the choice 
of the barons, in spite of some opposition from Dainibert the Patriarch, 
who asserted the superior claim* of the eccle&iaatical authority* Baldwin 
bid little of the religious character with which tradition has invested his 
brother, though William of Tyre descrilied him as looking in his ehliimya 
more like a bishop than a layman* He was a typical knight-errant, eager 
for adventure, valiant but rash. Nevertheless, though hampered always 
by lack of money and men, and not always successful in war, he did much 
to consolidate hi* kingdom. On the roast, aided by the Genoese and 
Venetians, he reduced the important ports of Arsuf, Caesarea* Acre, 
Sidon, and Bey rout; on the east lie carried his anus beyond -Jordan, 
where in 1116 he built the strong fortress of Montreal. Beyond the 
limits of the kingdom proper he helped Bertram to win Tripoli in 1109, 
and gave his aid to Baldwin of Edessa and Tancred of Antioch In their 
warfare with the Muslim. 

Baldw in II (1118—1131) was his preclecessor T s nephew, and came to the 
throne after nearly twenty years’ experience of Eastern warfare. His 
first years were occupied with the defence of Antioch and Edeswt, and in 
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1123 he had the tails for tune to bo taken prisoner by the Turk*. When 
after a year's captivity at Klmrpul be purchased bis release t be renewed 
bis warfare and m 1125 inflicted a severe defeat on the Emir of Mosul* 
But the greatest conquest of hi* reign was the capture of Tyre in 1124, 
which was accomplished by Eustace Grener, then guardian of the kingdom* 
with the aid of a Venetian fleet, Ikddwin II had married one daughter 
to the youthful Buhe murid of Antioch; for bis elder daughter Mclisend 
he found , with the consent of the lords of his kingdom* a bus hand in 
Folk V of Anjou. Fulk had been Count of Anjou since 1109: thus he 
was a tried ruler; he was also no stranger to the Holy Land* where ho 
had spent a year as a pilgrim in 1120. An Angevin of the Angevin*, in 
character not unlike his grandson Henry 11 of England, he was well fitted 
for his new task, Fulk came to Palestine in 1129 and, two years afterwords, 
on the death of his father-in-law* succeeded to the throne. A reign of 
thirteen years (1131-1144) was troubled by calls for the king's interven¬ 
tion in the affairs of Tripoli*, Antioch, ami Edessa, by constant warfare 
with the Turks* by threatened encroachments of the Greek Emperor* 
and even by the turbulence of the liarons of his own kingdom* Never¬ 
theless it was on the whole a time uf progress, and the year of his death 
may lie said to mark the greatest extension of Frankish power in Syria 

Haul the first crusaders and their immediate successor* been dependent 
solely on their own efforts* it would be strange that they should have 
accomplished ns much as they did* But we have seen how under Baldwin I 
and Baldwin II the work of conquest bad been aided by Genoese and 
Venetian fleets* The establidiincnt of the Franks in Palestine had opened 
a new field to the commercial enterprise of the Italian merchant*, whose 
support was not less helpful to the prosperity of the new realm than the 
conflicting interests which they introduced were to prove baneful at a 
later time. Nor was it only the tmder who was attracted Eastwards, The 
spirit of adventure or the zeal for religion brought a steady stream of 
reinfurcemenis. u God* T ' wrote Fulcher of Chartres, poured the West 
into the East; we have forgotten our native soil and become Easterners.* 1 
Those who stayed settled down to became a source of strength; others 
who hud come but as soldier-pilgrim* were sometimes u source of em- 
bfLmc-.sulent, eager to provoke the conflict which waa the reason of their 
coming, reluctant to accept the advice and authority of the lords of lhe 
hind. Nevertheless it was due to the sseal of these religious adventurers 
that the great Military Orders, which were to become the mainstay of 
the Christians in the East* were established. 

There had been a Hospital of St John at Jerusalem for the aid of 
sick and poor pilgrims since the early years of the eleventh century. 
Gerard, who was its Master at the time of the First Cruwide, was called 
the devoted servant of the poor: but it was not until after his death that 
the Order became a military body. The idea of a body of knights (worn 
to the service of the Cross was first conceived by Hugh de Payen, who in 
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the reign of Baldwin I joined with eight other knights itt the task of 
protecting pilgrim* on the road to Jerusalem, They were already under 
the triple tows of chastity, obedience* and poverty* like regular canons, 
but it was only when Baldwin H in the first year of his reign gave them 
a dwelling near the Temple of Solomon that they canie to be known as 
the KntghLs of the Temple. A little later under Raymond du Puy a 
similar organisation was adopted for the Hospital of St John. The two 
Orders thus established grew rapidly in wealth and power, and acquired 
great possessions in Palestine and the West, Already in the reign of 
Folk they had begun to be an important element in the military strength 
of the kingdom* and a generation later the Hospitallers furnished 
Amaury I with five hundred knights for his Egyptian campaign* and 
William of Tyre says that in his time the Templars numbered three 
hundred knights. Wealth and jwjw'er brought abuses in their train* Even 
in the twelfth century the pretensions of the two Orders began to be 
troublesome* find the Templars in particular won an evil name for avarice 
and iiiTogmice. At a later date the rivalry of the two great Orders became 
a serious danger. But in their prime they were an efficient military or¬ 
ganisation* whilst the wealth* which enabled them to maintain a steady 
flow r of reinforcements from the West* gave them always an advantage 
over the native lords of the land. The minor Orders, like the Teutonic 
Knights* the Knighta of St Thomas of Acre, and the Knights of the 
Holy Ghost* did not grow up till much later. 

The success of the early crusaders was, however, due more to the 
division of their enemies than to their own valour. It was during the 
confusion and civil war that followed on the death of the great Seljuq 
Sultan Malik Shilh in 10ft2, that the First Crusade was launched. No 
moment could have I wen more auspicious* and a generation was to pass 
before the Muslim power was again to be gathered in u single hand. 
Nevertheless the Frankish conquest was far from complete. Even within 
the limits of the actual kingdom and its subordinate principalities it woh 
little more than the armed occupation of a land where the old inhabitants 
still formed the balk of the population* at all events in the rural districts. 
Nor was the oreupation* such a* it was, ever carried far enough to make 
the conquest secure; Damascus, Emi^ (H3tiis) t hhmifih, and Aleppo 
were still under the rule of Muslim princes, and there was but a small 
part of the Christian territory that was beyond the reach of ft sudden 
raid. So long* however, as these cities remained under separate rulers, 
the Franks also might carry their oivii raids far and wide, and the balance 
of success rested with them. The man who was to find a remedy by 
restoring unity amongst the Musulmans was -Iniad-ud^Dm Zangi* who 
became Atabeg of Mosul in 1197- 

ZangFa first aim was to establish his rule in Muslim Syria* and within 
three years he made himself master of Hamah and Aleppo. He was 
more intent upon the consolidation of Musulmau power than on active 
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conquest from the Franks, and though in 1135-6 he made a successful 
campaign against Antioch, the conquest of Edes*% which he tdlkred 
near the close of liis career, dots not appear to have been an essential aim 
of his policy, JuciccUn of Ede^sti had been a restless fighter, whose name 
was a terror in dU Mussulman lands. So lohg as he lived, Edcssa was 
a strong outpost of the Christians in the most dangerous quarter. Bis 
death in 1131 coincided with the rise of ZangL Hia son Joscelin IF 
though a valiant soldier when he chose, preferred a life of ease to the 
hardship of frontier warfare* So he left Ede&sa to the care of unwarlike 
Armenians and ill-paid mercenaries, and withdrew to the luxurious comfort 
of hi* Syrian lordship at Tell-Bashir. For a time Zangl was busy with 
the attempted conquest of Damascus, which Mu'Li-ad-Dm Anar, its ruler* 
defeated by making common cause with the Franks. When, however, Zangl 
turned his attention north wards, Edessu fell an easy prey (25 December 
1144). To the Muslims it was M the conquest of conquests^ and the 
first step to the destruction of the Franks. Zangl did not long survive 
liis victory; for w ithin two years he was murdered by some of his own 
Mamluks. The work which he Imd begun was continued by his son Sur- 
sd-Dtn* w ho in 1160 captured Tell-Bashir and in 1154 by the conquest of 
Damoftcus brought all the Musulaian cities of Syria under a single ruler* 

In Western Europe the fall of Edessu was recognised as u disaster 
w hich threatened the very existence of the Frankish conquest, St Bernard 
of Ciairvnux came forward as the apostle of the Second Crusade* and at 
hta bidding Conrad of Germany and Louis VI of France both took the 
Cross, Conrad and Louis started independently on their long journey by 
land in the spring of 1147, Both met with utter disaster in Asia Minor, 
and it was by sea that the remnant of their busts reached Syria a year 
later* Louis went first to Antioch, where Raymond would fain have 
diverted him to n war against N ur-ad-Din in the north, which was indeed 
the most dangerous quarter. Conrad had already reached Acre, and when 
the whole host wm at length assembled it was resolved to make the capture 
of Damascus the object of the war* A siege u r as begun with good prospect 
of success. But betw een the Syrian Franks and their Western allies there 
were bitter jealousies of wjudi the Saracen emir was quirk to take ad¬ 
vantage, By specious argument and perhaps by bribes lie worked on the 
Easterners so effectually that the enterprise was abandoned, Conrad 
presently went home in disgust, and though Louis stayed a little longer 
lie could effect nothing. 

Tu Western Europe the Ihiscu of the Second Crusade was i\ keen 
humiliation* St Bernard found in it “an abysa so deep that I must call 
him blessed who b not scandalised thereby.* To the Syrian Frank* the 
C ruaade Imd brought no advantage; it had done little to check the growth 
of Muslim power, but Jiad rather tended to throw Damascus into the 
arm* of Nur-iui-Dln. Amongst the Christians themselves it had sown 
the seed of dissension which was to bear bitter fruit. 
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However, for .sonic years to come Stir-ad-Din was busy with the 
establishment of his authority in Muslim In in Is. Meantime the Franks, 
wilder the vigorous rule of Baldwin HI (I I 44-1163} and Ainaury I 
(1163-1174)* able tu innintain at least the semblance of power. 
Baldwin III was a boy of thirteen at the time of his father's death, and 
ruled conjointly with his mother till 1158. The first year of hh sole reign 
was marked by the capture of Asadon, which for fifty years had been an 
open sore in the side of the Franks towards Egypt. Four yeans later he 
attempted to recover Caesarea on Lhe Qrontes, which had been lately 
taken by Nur-ad-Dln. This enterprise, in which Baldwin was assisted by 
his brother-in-law Theodora: (Thierry) of Flanders, was likely to have 
proved successful. But Theodoric mid Reginald of Chatillon, whom 
Constance of Antioch had taken for licr .second husband» both laid claim 
to the uncoii{|ucred tow r n i their rivalry led to such hot dissension 
amongst the crusaders that they abandoned the siege altogether. Bald¬ 
win ill was more ttutn a mere soldier; he had a high repute for his 
familiarity with the customary law' of his realm, and more than a little 
of that literary culture which seems to have been a common characteristic 
of the Frankish nobility. He had sought to strengthen his position by 
a marriage with the sister of Manuel Comnemis, the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople* but at his death in IIS3 he left no children and was 
succeeded by his brother Amatiry I. 

In Syria Nur-ad-Din at Damascus and Atnaury at Jerusalem now 
stood face to face as leaders of the rival races. It was becoming clear 
that the victory would rest with the one who could make himself master 
of Egypt. The Fatimite Caliphs at Cairo hod sunk to be the puppets of 
their viziers. In January 1163 the vizier Shaw at was expelled by a rival 
cal led Dirgham, and Hed for aid to Sur-ad-Dlu. Dirghain unwisely refused 
to pay the tribute which for some years past had been rendered by Egypt 
to the King of Jerusalem, Thereupon Amaury made war and defeated 
Dirghain in battle; but, when the vizier flooded Egypt by breaking the 
dams of the Nik, he was forced to retire on some *ort of composition, 
Nur-ad-Dm perceived his opportunity, mid in 1164 sent Sb&war hack to 
Egypt with an army under Shlrkuh, the unde of Saladin. Too late 
Dirghfnn sought a reconciliation with Ainaury. Shawar, however, soon 
fuund his tutelage irksome, and in hb turn called in the Frankish king. 
Amaury invaded Egypt iu 1167* and was so for successful that a treaty 
was made under which the Saracens withdrew' their army. Next year 
Amaury was persuaded against his own judgment to break the peace anil 
again invade Egypt, As the king had foreseen, this act threw' Shawar 
once more into the arms of Nur-ad-Din, and the return of Shirk iih forced 
the Frailkf to retire from before Cairo. Shlrkuh soon fuund an excuse to 
put Shlwar to death, and became vizier in hb place. After only three 
months he died and was succeeded by Saladin. A renewed attempt by 
Aiuaury, with the aid of the Emperor Manuel, to capture Dmnietta in 
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the a tit nmn of 1109 ended in rtisnstcr. Tims was the conquest of Egypt 
for XiiixuUDm accomplished by the man who was destined to complete 
his work in Syria. 

Niir-iid-DTn and Annuity both died in the summer of 1174 The sons 
of both—Baldwin IV at Jerusalem* and Siiliji at Dnmasci^—were mere 
boys* It was not long before Sflladin displaced his master^ hetr, and with 
Syria and Egypt in the hands of the same ruler the Franks were between 
the nether and the upper m ill stone. In Saladin the Muslims lind ob¬ 
tained a great leader, whose single purpose was the recovery of Jerusalem. 
But amongst the Christians there was no one with enough authority to 
repress the mutual jealousies which spoiled all their endeavours. It was 
only after some dispute that Raymond III of Tripotis (II52-1187) was 
chosen to be guardian of the kingdom, and as long as he held the position 
he was hampered by the disputes of rival factions The troubles of the 
reign were increased by the fact tliat Baldwin w a as a leper, whose disease 
before his death had crippled him altogether, Baldwin had two sisters; 
Sibylla, who was married in 1176 to William of Mnntferrat hut lost tier 
first husband within a year: and Isalselliu who in 1183 became the wife 
of Heiifrid IV of Toron* The pros|Ject of the king"* early death made 
the marriage* of Sibylla and Isabella the sport of political intrigue* in 
w hich the chief opposing parties were the lords of the land and the soldiers 
of fortune from the West These disputes w ere to be the undoing of the 
kingdom. 

Baldwin IV in early manhood was able to take an active pas t in the 
war. A disastrous defeat in 1179 made the Franks welcome a two years' 
truce. When it expired* they had a further brief respite whilst Salad in 
was busy beyond the Euphrates, Meantime another husband had been 
found for Sibylla in the person of Guy de Lusignan. Guy was a foreigner, 
and when in 1188 Baldwin made him his lieutenant the native lords refused 
to obey one whom they despised as a man w unknown and of little .skill 
in war," The jealousies were ho bitter that an attempt was made to obtain 
another solution by crowning Sibylla's little son by her Brat husband as 
Baldwin V. Hie: native party then obtained the reappointment of Raymond 
as regent, whilst Guy withdrew in dudgeon to his county of Ascalon. 
Guy was supported by the aliens or Western adventurers like Reginald 
of ChatiUon ( now lord of Rank), and by the Knights of the Temple and 
the Hospital. With them the one idea of policy was war, but the native 
lords, who had more at stake and had acquired the habits and ideas of the 
East, were not unwilling to make terms with their Muslim neighbours* 
When Baldwin IV died in 11 So, Raymond as regent at once con eluded a 
four years' truce with Salad in. But the death of the child-king Baldwin V 
next year gave his opponents their opportunity* 

Gerard de Ridefortb a French knight who had recently become Master 
of the Temple, had a personal feud with Raymond of Tripoli^ He now 
conspired successfully to secure the crown for Sibylla and her husband, 
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Hie oppasite party made sji sitsmpt to put forward llcufrid of Toroo 
n,s ft rival candidate. But Henfrid was unwilling, and the majority of the 
1 rani;Uh lords then Accepted Guy ns king. Raymond, however, 'withdrew 
to Tripolls, whilst others held aloof, And it was with difficulty that the 
outbreak of civil war was prevented* Raymond isidleged to have intrigued 
with SoJodin. It is more certain that Reginald of Chntilhm provoked war 
by a flagrant breach of the tmec. On I May 1187 a Saracen force crossed 
the -Ionian, and taking the Christians bv surprise indicted a disastrous 
defeat on the Templars and Hospitallers at Nazareth. For a moment oil 
feuds were hushed and Raymond gave Guy his whole support. Under the 
influence of Gerard de Hidcford, Guv nevertheless rejected the cautious 
advice of Count Raymond, and on 4 July was compelled to give battle at 
Uittin on unfavourable terms. That day saw the virtual destruction of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. Guy, with many other of the leadens, was 
taken prisoner. Raymond escaped from the buttle only to die of despair 
a few days later. Of the chief lords there was none alive and free save 
Italian of lire] in. One after another the towns and fortresses of the kingdom 
fell into the hands of the Saracens. Jerusalem was taken by Salad in on 
3 October 1187, and within a few Months Tyre was the only place uf 
importance in the kingdom that remained in the hands of the Christian*. 

The fell of Jerusalem stirred every heart in Western F.uropc, and 
provoked the Third Crusade. All the great prill ees in turn took the 
Cross, but the Emperor, Frederick Barbtu ossa, was the first to take the 
field in May 1189. Marching overland, the German host met with the 
usual difficulties and delays that attended that route. Frederick himself 
was accidentally drowned in Cilicia, and it was not till late in 1190 that 
the remainder of his army reached Syria. 

Guy de Lusignan had obtained his freedom in July 1188, and during 
the next few months gathered a little army at Antioch, with which in 
the spring of 1180 he marched south to Tyre. Hut Comud of Montferrat 
(brother of Sibyllas first husband), who held the city, would not admit 
him. Guy was, however, gradually reinforced by the arrival of knights 
and soldiers from the West, and in August fell himself strong enough to 
undertake the siege of Acre. The crusading army continued to grow in 
numbers, and secured some successes, hut could not establish a complete 
investment. Presently they were themselves invested by a Saracen army, 
and though food grew scarce within the town the condition of the Christiana 
in their camp was little better. This double siege had lasted eighteen 
month* before Philip of France arrived, and it was not till 8 June llfll 
that Ricliard of England (who had tarried to conquer Cyprus) appeared. 
Acre was then on the point of felling, and on 13 July the Christians 
recovered the city, which had of late years almost supplanted Jerusalem 
as the royal residence, and was the most important port of Palestine. 

Quicker progress might have been made before Acre hot] it not been 
for the contimied feuds of the crusading leaders, Sibylla had died, leaving 
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no children, (it tticcnd ofl 190. 'Ifercupon the native party induced Isabella 
to consent to n divorce from Honfrid of Torou and to a marnagn 
Conrad of Montferrat Guy on his part whs naturally unwilling to resign 
tiie crown. He appenkd to Richard of England, whilst Conrad obtained 
the support of Philip Augustus. Eventually, after the fall of Acre a 
compromise wns effected, bv which Guy retained the title fur life, whilst 
the succession wo* secured to Conrad. It was a misfortune for the f.hristians 
that their two chief leaders should have bikeu opposite sides in l Ins quarrel. 

It helped to revive the national rivalry of the French and English, at a 
time when the personal dissensions of Philip and Richard were already 
threatening to wreck the Crusade. “The tw o kings and peoples," wrote 
an English chronicler, “did less together than they would have done 
apart, and each set but light store hv the other. 

Richard was at his best as a crusader with his whole heart in the war. 
Philip remained the unscrupulous intriguer intent oil his own gain. Soon 
after the fall of Acre the French king found an escuse to go home, t hough 
he left part of his followers la-hind under Hugh, Duke of Burgundy. 
Richard had now at all events the ad vantage that there was no one iu 
dispute his place os the foremost lender ot the Crusade, In August he 
marched south, inflicted a severe defeat oti Salad in a l Arsufon i September, 
secured Jaffa, and at the end of the year advanced to within twelve miles 
of Jerusalem. But he was forced to fall hack to the coast, where he busied 
himself with the restoration of Ascnlon. The old feuds had broken out 
with new violence. Most of the French left the army and went liai’k to 
Acre, where they found open discord between the supporters of Guy and 
Conrad. The Pisan* were in arms for Guv, and the Genoese for Conrad. 
The French joined forces with the latter, and the English king was com¬ 
pelled to intervene. Richard consented reluctantly to acknowledge 
Conrad, whilst lie consoled Guy with the gift of Cyprus. A month Inter, 
in April 1192, Conrad was murdered, and his party then chose Henry of 
Champagne US king mid husband of the widowed Isabella., Henry of 
Champagne had the fortune to be Hichurd s own ncphew T and this choice 
restored at least the appearance of unity* In the summer the crusaders 
ji^uin advanced to Boil Nubah* twelve miles from Jerusalem* A bold dash 
might have recovered the Holy City, but cautious counsels prevailed. 
Other successes, however* followed* and Saladin began to incline to pace, 
ltiehiu'd also was now anxious to return home* and* after u brilliant 
victory over the Bufuceus before Jaffa on o August, consented to a three 
years' truce. 

Under the truce the Christians secured a narrow sLrip of coast from 
Ascaloii to Acre with the right of access to the Holy City. Such a result 
was entirely out of proportion to tlie greatness of the effort put forward, 
or t <* the halo of glory with which romance has invested the Hurd 
Crusade. If we would seek the causes of this failure we should tint! them 
in the personal enmities of the great princes, the national rivalries of their 
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followers, and the mutual jealousies of the native lords. That the Third 
Crusade was not in fact and in history such a fiasco as the Second won 
due mainly to the personal greatness of the two chief sctora: to Richard 
as the whole-hearted champion of the Crows, and to Saladm as the 
pre-eminently wise and just restorer of Muslim power, ** Were each," 
said Hubert Walter, " endowed with the virtues of tile other, the whole 
world could not furnish such a pair of princes," Thu great Snladin died 
withm a few months, in February llfJS.and Richard returned to a troubled 
kingdom and an early grave in the West. 

Thu loss of Jerusalem and the failure of the Third Crusade marked 
the end of the kingdom as «ui organised state. Here then we may stop 
to consider briefly the social life of the Front;* in Syria. Outwardly, at 
all events, the Frankish nobles lived much the same life as their con¬ 
temporaries in the West, with like pursuits and like ideals. The great 
lords dwelt on their fiefs iti their castles, the finest of which! like 
Kursk, ft why fin, Knik des Chevaliers, and Markab (the two last belonged 
to the Hospitallers), wore amongst the moat splendid monuments of 
medieval military architecture. But in later days many of them had 
also their palaces in such towns as Antioch, Tripoli*, and Acre, in the 
second generation most of the tranks had adopted the luxuries, manners, 
and even the dress of the East. The dwellers in the land established in 
the intervals of pence friendly relations with their Musulttmn neigh¬ 
bours, and this-association led not only to a change tn habits but to 
a wider culture. This difference of mental attitude; contributed almost 
as ranch os difference of interest to keep the native lords apart from the 
A\ estern soldiers and ml venturers who hnd no personal ties in the East. 
But the aristocracy of knights and noble* did not stand alone; there wa.s 
n large class of burgesses, ninny of them the offspring of marriages with 
Syrnji women and known ns PuBatx i; they, even more than their rulers, 
had adopted luxurious habits and, with the growth of commercial Interests, 
hod iuat their zeal for the war. Amongst the knights there was a class of 
mere adventurers like Reginald of ChntiUon, whose predntoiy instincts 
made them a ha lie to the older settlers. But a worse class were the men 
of lower rank who had gone on the Crusade to escape the consequences 
of their crimes and in the East reverted to their evil ways. During the 
whole period of the kingdom these wastrels were a constant source of 
danger. Far otherwise were the foreign merchants, “a folk very necessary 
to the Holy Und.” It has lieen remarked before how closely" commerce 
and military enterprise were interwoven in Frankish Syria. The foreign 
trade was almost entirely in the hands of the Italians, and shove all of 
the Genoese, Pkofts, and Venetians. All of them hud rendered good service 
ill the early days of the kingdom, and all of them, had been reworded with 
privileges and their special quartere in the towns; hence they acquired a 
political influence which was to bear evil fruit, From the lirat there was 
much commercial rivalry between them, and from the Third Crusade 
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onwards* when the power of the nobles had become leas and the impor¬ 
tance of the merchants greater* their dissension* were a potent factor in 
the final downfall of the kingdom. In these ill-aborted strata of separate 
classes there was little material for a unified nation* and it must not be 
forgotten that the great moss of the agricultural population still consisted 
of the ancient inhabitants. The fatal lack of unity was not the least of 
the causes which prevented the permanence of the Frank colonics. 

Of the eccledastirad hierarchy nothing has yet beers said. Under the 
two Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch there were eight archbishops 
and sixteen bishops* with numerous abbeys and priories of the Lathi rite. 
If there was more culture amongst the laymen m the East than amongst 
their kinsmen in the West* much of the work of actual administration 
rested in the Lost as in the West on ecclesiastics. The Patriarch J >nimbert, 
at the time of the election of Baldwin I, put forward pretensions of the 
loftiest character, which* if they could have been established in their 
entirety* would have made the kingdom a theocratic state* Except for 
a brief juried under Baldwin II when Stephen of Chartres laid claim to 
Jaffa and Jerusalem* his successors were content to work in harmony with 
the king. Nevertheless the Latin Church with its privileged position and 
immunities, supported by the vast wealth which it possessed not only in 
Syria hut hi every country of the West* formed a power which was 
dangerous io the unity of the kingdom, Jacques de Vi try* wiio was Bishop 
of Acre in the thirteenth century, roundly charges the clergy of his Lime 
with greet! and avarice. But* whatever the faults of some* there were 
great names amongst the churchmen uf the East, William of Tyre* arch¬ 
bishop* chancellor* and historian* was pre-eminent: whilst* amongst lesser 
mines* an English w r riter must not omit his countryman, Ralph, Bishop 
of Bethlehem* who w'os chancellor under Baldwin III and Amaury. 

After the Third Crusade the kingdom of Jerusalem w r as little more 
than a shadow. For the mmt [sart it consisted of a narrow strip along 
the coast, and such strength as it retail ted rested upon the possession of 
Lhc important ports from Jaffa to Bey rout, and above idl of Acre. Further 
north the Christians still held a mure substantial territory* though 
Bnhcmoiid III of Antioch* the son of Raymond and Constance, was hard 
pressed by the Christian princes of Armenia. The county of Tripoli* 
gained strength from the presence within its borders of some of the 
greatest fortress** of the Military Orders. Raymond III* «t hi* death in 
1187* left the county to his godson Raymond, son of fiuhetainnd III, 
But after the death of Rnhctnond HI in I SOI Raymond resigned Tripoli* 
to his brother Bohemoud IV, and henceforward the Princes of Antioch 
were also Counts of Tripolls. 

In the kingdom proper the native lords would have been content to 
enjoy the small remnant of their former possessions* and it was against 
their will, when German crusaders came to Acre in 1137* that the war 
was renewed* In that same year Henry of Champagne died and liis widow 
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married for her fourth husband Amaury de Lusigtian. who hud succeeded 
hi* brother Guy as King of Cyprus The Lusigmms ruled prosperously in 
Cyprus for over three centuries* mid from this time the fortunes of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem were linked closely with the bland. The reign of 
A maury II witnessed some recovery of territory on the timirtlniuh and 
more might have been accomplished had not the Fourth Crusade l*een 
diverted to the conquest of Constantinopj^ an ill-advised enterprise which 
did great injury to the Christian cause in the East, Amaury II died in 
1205 # and his infant son Amaury III a year later. Then the "kingdom of 
Jerusalem passed to Mary, Isabellas daughter by Conrad of Montfermh 
For Man- a husband was found in John de Bricnne, a French knight, 
who came to Acre in 1210. John, though a Blah of modest mnk, was a 
skilful soldier , % hose incessant mid* on Saracen territory did something to 
shiv the waning fortunes of his kingdom. It was in answer to John's appeal 
that Innocent III in 12] C prod aimed a new crusade. In the autumn of 
1217 a great host assembled at Arte. By the advice of King .John it was 
determined to make an expedition to Egypt by sea* and accordingly in 
May 121 ft the crusaders laid siege to Damietta* There they w ere joined 
by further reinforcements from the West, including the four English Earls 
of Chester, Arundel, Salisbury* anti Winchester; Hubert de Counpn, an 
English cardinal, also came as one of the Pope's representatives, though 
he died within a few weeks of his arrival, The siege lasted over a year, 
and it w as only on 5 November 1219 that the crusaders fought their way 
into the city. This success brought the Saracen? almost to despair. They 
offered to surrender most of Palestine, if only 1 hi tn set hi were restored to 
them. But the crusaders refused, in the vain hope that the Emperor 
Frederick II would come to aid them in the conquest of all Egypt, After 
long delay, ill the summer of 1221 an advance was made towards Cairo, 
Soon the crusaders found themselves in a perilous position from which 
they were glad to purchase their release at the price of the surrender of 
Dam let to. Well might Philip of France say that the nieh were daft whii 
for the sake of a tow r n had refused the proffer of a kingdom. 

John tie Hrienne hod nut l>een responsible for Lhe folly which threw 
away the fruits of the victory he had planned. In 1222 he went to Europe, 
where in 1225 he found a husband for his daughter Yofande in the 
Emperor Frederick It. Frederick soon quarrelled with his futher-m-Jaw, 
and dispossessed him of his kingdom, which he claimed for himself in right 
of his wife. He was already in the throes of his conflict with the Pope, 
but in 1228 he paid a visit to the Holy Land, where by negotiations with 
the Sultan Kamil he obtained a partial surrender of Jerusalem, together 
with Bethlehem and Nazareth, His enemies the Templars found a new 
grudge against him, in tlint their great church at Jerusalem was left to 
the Muslims, and Pope Gregory denounced the treaty as a concession 
to Beliak Frederick's brief Crusade added only to his own troubles, and 
it brought little good to his Eastern subjects. The Saracen* slkiii broke 
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the treaty, and reoccupied Jerusalem* Frederick then sent Richard 
Filangieri to Palestine as his bailiff; Richard fell out with the native 
lords under John of Ibelin, who called in the King of Cyprus to their 
aid* After some years of strife, in 1236, when Yoiande was dead* Queen 
Alice 1 of Cyprus, who was a daughter of Henry of Champagne, persuaded 
the native party to take her then hunhand, Ralph of Soissons, as )ki i 1 iHi 

When I he Emperor had received the crown of Jerusalem it must have 
appeared that the kingdom was assured of a powerful protector Rut in 
the issue Frederick's ride only embittered the old enmities, whilst his 
quarrel with the Papacy intreduced a new cause of discord. The results 
might have been even more disastrous had it not been for the unsettled 
condition of the Musulman state. Sal ad in's brother 1 Adi I (Saphadm} was 
succeeded in 1218 by his son Kami I, whose reign of twenty years was 
trembled by pressure from the Turks in the north and the Tartars ad¬ 
vancing from the east. At EftnriPs death in 1238 hla aons fell to civil 
war, so that the moment was not unfavourable for the new Crusade which 
w as launched next year. In this crusade none of the great princes took 
part. The chief leader was Theobald, King of Navarre. The French 
nobles w ho were his principal followers, persisted in making a series of 
desultory raids, which ended in most of them being taken prisoners. 
Earl Richard of Cornwall, who came to Acre in the following year, was 
able through his great wealth to procure their release; but the quarrels 
of lhe Military Order* prevented any prospect of successful war* and the 
English earl soon went home. The Templar* and Hospitallers continued 
to dispute as to the relative advantages of alliance with Damascus or 
Egypt* In the end I he former prevailed, and in 1244, by a treaty with 
Ismael of Damascus, the Franks secured the whole hind west of Jordan. 
Thera was a brief period of rejoicing in Christendom that all the holy 
places had at last 3>een recovered. Then Ayyub, the Sultan of Egypt, 
called to his aid the? predatory horde i>f the Khwirazmion Turks, who 
fell upon Jerusalem and massacred its inhabitants (23 August 1244). 
The Muslims of Hamah and Damascus united with the Franks to meet 
this common danger, but their joint army was utterly defeated by the 
Khwarozmians and Egyptians under the Mamliik emir, 11a i bars Run- 
dutplarl, at Gaza on 17 October 1244. This was the greatest disaster 
that had befallen the Franks since Hit tin, and swept away nearly all that 
had been so painfully recovered in the bust fifty years. 

The destruction of Jerusalem ami the disaster of Gaza led directly 
to the first crusade of Louis IX. Frederick, who should have been the 
natural protector of his distant kingdom, was too deeply involved in his 
own tra Lillies, and Louis was the only one of the great princes of the 
West who had both the will and the power to help. Though he took 
the Cross early in 1245, it was not till the end of 1248 that he reached 
Cyprus, where he spent six months. The ill-omened precedent of thirty 
1 Alice had noarrii.fi dt* Lturignim, Kin^ of Cyprus 1204-18. 
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years Indore was followed for the plan of campaign with remarkably 
similar results. Damietta Fell on tins occasion, almost without a blow, 
r I tib'ih there followed u long delay in waiting for reinforcement^ amongst 
whom there: came a small body of English under William Longespoe* 
Earl of Salisbury. When at the end of November 1249 the crusaders 
began their advance oil Cairo* they soon found themselves entangled in 
the difficultk-s of the Egyptian Delta, A rash attack on M insumh on 
8 February 1250 ended disastrously. The crusaders could not advance, 
and when, a few weeks later, sickness and lack of food compelled them to 
retreat, they found tile way blocked by their enemies. In the end l^ynis 
and his army were obliged to surrender, and then to purchase their 
freedom at the price of Damicttu and a huge ransom in money, f^ouk 
with the remnant of the crusaders reached Acre about the end of Mav. 
He spent nearly four years in the Holy Land, and, though not able 1o 
attempt any great enterprise, did something to strengthen the Franks 
by repairing the fortifications of the seaports, and especially of Jaffa, 
C'aesiirea t ami Sidom 

Frederick 11 lmd died in 1250. During his twenty-five years’ reign 
the reyal power had been virtually in abeyance, or exi-reisn.1 by lnail ills 
whose authority was disputed by those whom they were supposed to rule. 
The conflict of ink-rests, political, military, and commercial amongst 
the Flanks in Syria had thus, through the lack of control, free scope 
to devdope. The native lords, strengthened by their association with 
the prosperous island kingdom of Cyprus, grew more impatient of mi 
outside authority. The jealousies of the .Military Orders, enormously 
increased in wealth and power and opposed to one another in policy, 
became mure acute. The Italian merchants, on whose 1 commerce the 
prusjjcritv of the seaport towns, and therefore of the kingdom, depended* 
gained greater importance and added political disputes to their coni - 
aicfrial rivalry. The dislike of the native lords for the rule of the 
F+mpeJorN bailiff had led to hitter strife in 1236, and the rivalry of the 
two Military Orders went much deeper than the conflict of policies 
which hail crippled the cruWts of Theobald of Navarre and Richard 
of Cornwall, In 1249 there was actually open warfare for a month 
between the Pi-san* and Genoese at Aere + The greatest service which 
1/mis IX rendered during his lour years' sojourn in Pnlentiiie was that 
the weight of his author!I y did something to check depute. Bid on his 
departure the old feuds soon broke out once more. The trouble begun 
with a quarrel between the Venetians and Genoese in 1256, in which all 
other parties were soon involved. Four years of civil war exhausted the 
Latin communities at a time when all should have been united to build 
up the falling .state. 

The title of Frederick to the kingdom of Jerusalem passed ultimately 
to his grandson. Conradiru at whose death in 1268 the line of Volandc 
come to an end. Cp to that time the royal authority had been exercised 
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nominally by limlilfs. On Coumdin's death the succession Mas disputed 
between Hugh III <if Cyprus and Mnrv of Antioch. Both claimed to 
represent Isa l will a* daughter of jimauTy I, the former through Alice, 
daughter of Henry of Champagne, and the latter through Meliflend, 
daughter of Amaurv de Luaignom The Hospitallers and the Genoese, 
who had supported Conrad in, favoured Hugh, who was actually crowned 
King of Jerusalem at Tyre in 1269 and maintained some shew of 
authority till 1276, w hen he was forced by the opposition of the Templars 
to leave A cm The jealousies of the Italian merchants of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Venice, and the rivalry of the two great Military Orders thus again pre¬ 
vented any unity among the Franks at the time when it was must needed. 

In 1259 the Tartars hud appeared in Syria mid threaten', d Muslim 
and Christian alike. They were defeated nest year by Qu£uz, the Sultan 
of Egypt, who on his return home was murdered by his MumKiks. 
This double event really sealed the fate of the Franks in Palestine. Bui liars 
tiunduqdarT, Lhe victor of Gaza, who now became Sultan, was to prove 
the most relentless fcje that the Christians had had to encounter since 
the death of Salndin. As soon as he had established his authority in 
Syrich he set himself to destroy the remnant of Frankish rule. In 1265 
Caesarea and Arsuf were taken, and other captures of less importance 
followed, till in 1268 first Jaffa and then Antioch fell Into his hands. 

The fall of Antioch was the occasion for the last great Crusade under 
Louis IX of France ami Edward of England, Louis turned aside to 
attack Tunis, where he died, whilst Edward, thus left to himself, only 
readied Acre in the spring of 1271. He came in the nick of time to 
save the city from a threatened attack t but, though during an eighteen 
months' stay he achieved a series of minor successea, his Crusade brought 
only n fcv&visUmt relief. Before lie left Palestine Edward procured for 
the Christians a ten years* truce, which on its expiration was again 
renewed by the then Sultan, Quiil'mi, tor a like period. The Franks 
made but an ill use of this breathing space* and their domestic feuds 
continued with all the former persistence, 

Qalft'un was at first disposed Lo peace, but in 1285, provoked by an 
attack which the Hospitallers made on a caravan* besieged, and captured 
their great fortress at Markuh. In 1289* on a pretext that the treaty liad 
expired, QaluTin appeared before Tripoli*. After a month's siege tlmt 
great city* which was so rich and populous that four thousand weavers 
are surd to have found employment in its factories* was taken and sacked 
with all the horrors of war, Those who escaped aboard ship took 
refuge at Acre* as many from other towns and places had done before. 
Thus, in the expressive words of an English chronicler: “There were 
gathered in Acre not as of old holy and devout men, but wantons and 
wastrels out of every country m Christendom who flowed into that 
sacred city as it were into a sink of pollution." 

Though some minor places like Sid on still remained to the Franks* 
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Acre stood out as their chief stronghold* and it was dear that Acre 
must soon share the fortune of Tripoli** unless some great deliverance 
came to H from the West. There was* however, little practical enthusiasm 
For a new crusade. Pope Nicholas IV and most of the greater princes 
were more intent on schemes of aggrandisement nearer home, and though 
Edward of England had never tost his interest in the East he was too 
deeply engaged in his own rH airs- to take the Cross once more. The 
Pope* it is true, sent a force of 1600 mercenaries, for whom Lbe republic 
of Venice provided shipping. But these mercenaries did muire harm 
than good, and the most effectual assistance was perhaps that which 
Edward sent by his trusty knight, Sir Otto tie Grondison* who* however, 
brought more money than men. 

In the tragedy of Acre all the main causes that had led to the 
downfall of the kingdom were brought* as it were, to a focus. In Acre 
during its last days, the legate of the Pope and the bailiffs of the Kings 
of England, France, and Cyprus, all exercised their authority in inde¬ 
pendence; whilst tlie lords of the land, the Military Orders, and the 
traders of the Italian towns had all their strong towers and quarters 
fortified, not against the common foe so much as in hostility to their 
Christian rivals. Thus within the walls of une city there were seventeen 
separate and distinct communities; u whence*’" wrote Villain, “there 
sprang no small confusion,” 

Nevertheless the manifest peril of Acre after the fall of Tripoli* 
restored for the moment some unity of purpose*and all joined in accepting 
the leadership of Henry of Cyprus* who u i o$ al^o titular King of 
Jerusalem. Henry made it his first care to conclude a two years' 1 truce. 
Hut the old feud* soon broke out again, anil when the papal moivenarics 
arrived they fell through lack of discipline to plundering the Saracen 
villages. Fro voted by this breach of the truce, Q&tiTunV sou Klndll, 
who Kid but lately succeeded a* Sultan* took the field early in 12111. 
Had there been any unity of command in Acre it b just possible 
that the city might have been .saved. But from the l! ret tike defence was 
hampered by the bitterness of tbc ancient jealousies. The rival parties 
each fought bravely enough in their own quarter* but would give no 
help to one another. So when* after ft six weeks 1 siege* the Saracens began 
their assault, many* like the King of Cyprus, sailed away in despair. For 
four terrible days those who remained fought stubbornly, though even 
in such a crisis the Knights of the Hospital and the Temple could not 
lay aside their mutual enmity. Acre was finally stormed mid taken on 
IS May* though the Templars with Otto de Gmiulismi held out for ten 
dap longer in their castle by the w aterside. Some of the Christians mode 
good thdr escape by sea* but many were drowned in Lbe attempt-, and a 
far greater number perished by the sword or were carried into captivity*. 

1 See, far a fail narrative* Tramaetimu qf tha Koquf Hixtiricnl Sodtt*j } 3rd Series , 
m 9 13J-150. 
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The fall of Acre wiis the death-knell of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. One after another* the remaining strongholds of the Franks 
were abandoned or surrendered, amongst tie last to go being Sidon ami 
Bey rout about the middle of July. Pope Nicholas IV, whose schemes 
for the conquest of Sicily had made him half-hearted whilst there was 
yet time* was stirred by such a disaster to make a vain effort to revive 
the crusading spirit. But the old enthusiasm lingered only in the 
visionary ideals of men like Philip de Mcaieresj and if was a mockery 
of fate that for centuries to come the phantom title of King of Jeru¬ 
salem was claimed by princes whose predecessors had failed to defend 
its reality. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES UPON 
WESTERN EUROPE. 

That eastward adventure of united Christenths m which wc call the 
Crusades* the common endeavour of all Europe to recapture the home 
of its religion and to subdue the rival faith of Mahomet* has naturally 
exercised a strong fascination over the minds of later ages. With the 
rediscovery of the Middle Ages in the nineteenth century* with the 
realisation that, after all, what the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
had been inclined to regard m a period of static misery was in fact a 
time of steady and fruitful growth* the crusading movement began to 
be studied with renewed interest, and the marked development of Euro¬ 
pe™ civilisation during the two centuries from a.d. 11 DO to 1800 was, 
on the principle of M pcwt hoc* ergo propter hoc,” aligned to its influence. 
So Michelet and Hecren attribute to it nil those changes in VVi^teni 
Europe which nlake its condition in 13W so marked a contrast to that 
of two hundred years before, The rise of the French monarchy* the growth 
of towns all over Europe, the great increase in international trade, the 
development of the Universities* the decline of feudalism, the opening up 
of Asia, the thirteenth-century Renalassme in literature, philosophy, arid 
art—all thin was regarded as due to the stir and movement introduced 
by the Crusades into a sleeping Europe. If such a view is too facile and 
enthusiastic* it is perhaps no less difficult to accept the more cynical 
estimate of the Crusades which would regard them as marauding ex¬ 
peditions disguised by a profession of piety, momentarily successful, 
but incapable* by their very nature, of leaving a permanent mark upon 
the West 

The Cnisadcs were initiated by the Papacy, and from the moment of 
Urban IPs appeal to the Council of CkrmOiii down to the fall of Acre— 
and indeed for long after—they remained one of the first preoeenj>a Lions 
of every Pope. Describing the policy of the Curia of so late u date as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, VioIIet remarks that u Rorne ne cessiut 
gucre, duns Fin tore t general de la chretknte, d'entretenir de grands mais 
sterjks pnojets de Croisade; cVst pour elk un imperissable honnetir^ 
And what was true of the French Papaev of Avignon was far more true 
of the Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries at the height of 
their power. It were strange if this continuous direction for two hundred 
years of the armed forces of Europe in the campaign against the infidel 
should have left no mark upon the Papacy itself* 
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When Nicholas ll s in 1059, issued the decree regulating the election 
of future Popes, the great effort of the Church to emancipate itself 
from the secularisation involved in its acceptance of a feudal constitu¬ 
tion began. The lung struggle with the Empire, which opens between 
Hildebrand and Henry IV, nnd which continued relentlessly throughout 
the period of the Crusades, was an attempt-“successful ns the main—to 
organise the Church os a ^sorietas perfecta*" to use a phrase of later 
controversy* independent of the secular power within its own sphere* and 
only dependent upon that power in so far as it needed the sword of 
material force to carry out the sentences of spiritual judgment* In all 
other respects the Divine Society was to be sis superior to the secular as 
its very nature demanded. Tlie attempt to attain this ideal, with all its 
tremendous implications* involved the Popes not onlv in continual war- 
fai'e with successive Emperors but also in decisive conflict with the King* 
of England and France, and, in an increasing degree, it involved the seem 
larisation of the Papacy itself. To be successful its occupants must lie 
statesmen first and men of God second; to carry on war they must raise 
men and money, anti resort to shifts of all kinds to do so; to seiae every 
advantage* to shape policy tu fit every change of circumstance, they must 
he prepared to use diplomatic dissimulation and, if necessary, to lie with 
Iuirdihood. That this process of degradation, from the lofty heights of 
spiritual control to the lowest levels of political expediency, set in, is 
not diflicult of proof; it suffices to compare Gregory VII w ith Innocent IV, 
or the enthusiastic response with which the coll to the First Crusade was 
nic^ with the indifference and even hostility which greeted such appeals 
in the later thirteenth century. The wheel hail gone full circle, and the 
attempt to free the members of the Church from secular control ended 
in a more subtle secularisation of its very heart—the Papacy itself 

In that process the Crusades played an important part. They were 
one of the main sources of pajud strength throughout the twelfth century, 
for they provided the Pope* with the moral support of Europe, and 
placed the Papacy in n position of fiekmiw lodged leadership which was 
of the greatest value in the struggle with the secular powers. The Hiem] 
mind of the Middle Ages found it more easy to understand the task of 
succouring the earthly Jerusalem hy force of anus than tliat of gaining 
the heavenly Jerusalem by the practice of the Christian virtues* and in 
this case the natural man could at once Hud ati outlet for his martial 
energies and a tan, by virtue of the indulgence attached to the Crusade, 
make certain of attaining the heavenly reward. FI very motive of self- 
sacrifice or self-interest, every desire for glory or for gain, was appealed 
to by the call to the Crusade. The noble could hope to curve out a 
principality in Lhe East; the merchant to make gain by transporting 
the crusading armies ant! supplying their necessities; the peasant to 
escape from the crushing burdens of his servile status* Hut foremost in 
the minds of all, at least in the early days, was the unselfish desire to 
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regain for Christ The city made sacred by His life and death, and*inspired 
by this common aim, men of every cIom and country of Europe Hocked 
to lake the Cross at the instigation of the one authorify acknowledged 
by them all—Christ’s earthly Vicar. Here for the first time Christian 
Europe gave expression to a common mind and will, and it h of the 
highest significance that this mind and will had been formed and edu¬ 
cated by the Church and was now placed at the service of the Church's 
head. 

There can lie little doubt that this moral enthusiasm of Europe 
proved in the twelfth century an almost incalculable assistance to the 
Papacy in Its struggle with the Empire. To this force of a tins ted 
Christendom behind them the successor!- of that Gregory VII who died 
in exile owed much of the great advance which they w ere able to make 
in the century after h h death. For the Crusades were a living pnmble 
of tile doctrine of the superiority of the spiritual sword. They were 
organised by the Popes and directed by their legates, and, w hat was more, 
all thuse who look the Cross became by that act the subjects of the 
Papacy in a new and special sense. Their goods during their abduce, 
themselves Iwjfore they departed and until they returned with their 
vows fulfilled, were removed from secular and placed under erderik^ical 
jurtedictiun. The Kings of France or England, of Hungary or Naples, 
the ven Emperors themselves were, as crusaders, at the orders of the 
Pope, mid the value of the moral compulsion of public opinion upon 
which the Pope* could rely in forcing reluctant monarch* to take the 
Cross is dearly evidenced by the example of Henry II in his extreme old 
age, or of Philip August us, or of Frederick II. It is difficult indeed, 
except by this explanation* to account for the (imaging difference be¬ 
tween the position of the Papacy at the accession of Urban II, stagger¬ 
ing under the defeat of Gregory VII and the schism which followed, 
faced loo w ith a Church a* yet but half-hearted in support of the reform¬ 
ing policy, and the position of almost undisputed supremacy occupied by 
1 nnoeent HI. After malt mg all allowances for the ability of A lexander OI 
and the persistence with which the « HiIdchmudine" policy was pursued, 
after biking into account all the circumstances which were favourable to 
Innocent Ill's own assertion of his claims—the folly of John, the death 
of Henry VI, and the yuuth of Frederick II—there remains the fact that 
in an age when emotional religion was becoming steadily more powerful, 
the Pope, as leader of the eonfiset with the infidel, was enabled to com¬ 
mand to an unprecedented degree the devotion of the faithful 

Yet, in die thirteenth century , much of tins prestige and much of this 
popular devotion were losL It warrant merely that the Holy I,nnd little 
by little fell into the hands of the Saracen and that the respect given to 
«woess was withdrawn when failure followed. The Papacy might have 
retained imdiminished reverence had it failed, as St Louis failed, with 
clean hands and for no lack of high courage. But the very success which 
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Itpirl attended the crusading appeal proved tiH> strong a temptation to the 
Popes, anil the appeal to take the Cross not only censed to attract but de¬ 
finitely alienated the faithful when it was used as rt weapon in the struggle 
Against the Hohenstaufen, The list of so-called crusade* in the thirteenth 
century, not directed against the Saracen, makes sad reading. No good 
Christian, indeed, was likely to he shocked by an appeal to take the 
Cross against the infidels of Provence, though a full Holy Land in¬ 
dulgence for Forty days’ service might seem almost loo easily won when 
“the greater port of the faithful returned home after the forty davs 
were over”; but since the expedition of Prince Louis against the English 
king wjls announced as a crusade, since the papal feud with the Hohen- 
staufen, so obviously maintained to safeguard the Papal States From 
danger, was provided with religious sanctions, it is not improbable that 
Matthew Paris represents a genuine popular reaction, and not merely 
his own opinion, when he writes of the “crusade' 7 of IJtSS: “ When the 
faithful heard this, they marvelled that he should promise them reward 
tor -bedding the IiI&hI of Christian men that was in former time pro¬ 
mised for the shedding of infidel blood.” 

But, apart from the direct effect upon public opinion of this misuse of 
the Crusade for party ends, there emerged from the crusading movement 

two li None nil weapons of lasting importance to the papal armoury_the 

indulgence and the tithe. 

It would, indeed, be untrue to assert that indulgence? originated in 
the Crusades, but there can be no doubt that the indulgence as a limn- 
dal expedient is a direct outcome of them. Mure than tills, the practice 
hud been instituted by Gregoiy VII of granting absolution from their 
sins to those who, in particular localities, fought on the Pope’s side in a 
holy cause 1 . Urban II applied this to the whole of Christendom by 
his assurance Hint “those who die there in true penitence will without 
doubt receive indulgence of their sins and the fruits of the reward 
hereafter." The plenary indulgence to crusaders marts an epoch in the 
development af the system. 

. I f is not, however, till the end of the twelfth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth that the indulgence began to lie used as a source 
of revenue. In 118* those who cannot themselves take the Cross are 
bidden to give id ms to support the Crusade and, in return Fnr these con¬ 
tributions and for a threefold repetition of the Paternoster, are promised 
a partial indulgence. In 111)5 (.destine III wntEs to Hubert of Canter¬ 
bury as his English legate that “those who send of their goods in aid of 
the Holy Land shall receive pardon of their sins from their bishop on 
the terms that he shall prescribe." In 1215 the Fourth Loteran Couocil 
goes a step farther and promises a plenary indulgence to those who shall 
contribute to the crusading funds in proportion to their means- With 
th&l step the downward path was begun, and in the thirteenth century 
1 (irtgorii VII Hrg, ir, M, vu, 12 a ad fin., vro, 6. 
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the process of degeneration wont steadily an. The ilcniiutd for exemp¬ 
tions from Actual ^nicc—at first the pretext fora monetary transaction— 
ceased to be more limn & form* and the oratory of the men Hi cants stirred 
the ignorant to buy what they at least thought to be n certificate of 
admittance to Paradise^ The Pardoner became a characteristic figure of 
medieval life, and I hr abuse of indulgences* after rousing Lhe protests of 
Wydif and of Hus* increased steadily till it provoked the avenging 
wrath of Luther* 

If the Crusading Indulgence formed a lucrative and welcome addition 
to the papal revenues* the * Clerical Tithe* another cruAiding device* 
proved even more profitable* Before the Crusades papal taxation in the 
strict sense did not exist* Knmcscot was a gift and not a tribute* and the 
Popes had nut yet developed the system of annates and firat-fniits which 
later provided them with a large part of their revenues. In 114b, how¬ 
ever, the necessities of the Second Crusade led Louis VII of France 
to impose a tax upon all clerics under fab jurisdiction nf a tithe of their 
moveables, and this innovation was taken over by Richard I and Philip 
Augustus in I lie u Salad in Tithe’ 11 of 1188, The secular princes had here 
taken the initiative* and the lithe rimy be regarded ns of find-rate 
importance in the general history uf taxation as almost the first recorded 
step in llie substitution of national taxes hosed on property values for 
the ruder and less profitable feudal taxation. But* important ns lhe 
tithe may be in the history of secular, it h still mure important in the 
hi stony of ecclesiastical taxation* Th c Popes could not afford to allow 
ecclesiastical property to become the basis of national revenue*. A tithe 
for a crusade might soon become a tax for foreign aggression* and when 
Louis MI in 1163 repeated his fruitful experiment, the Council of Tours 
of that year forbade bishop to pay tithe under penalty of deposition. 
The posit inn was further ik fined by the Third Lnteran Council of 1179* 
which allowed tithes to lie levied by princes* subject to the consent of 
the clergy; but Innocent I'll thought this concession too great* and de¬ 
sired to monopolise the new invention a* far zls clerical property was 
concerned. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1315 decreed* therefore,.tlifit 
bishops should never pay tithe without lirst applying to Rome for the 
Pope's consent* whilst Innocent at the same time definitely adopted lhe 
system of tithe os a source of papal revenue by impwing a half-tithe on 
nil the clergv of Christendom for the Crusade* From that year onwards 
the new weapon was constantly iti use* and the list of tithe? imposed 
during the thirteenth century is too long to reproduce. But that the 
Crusades provided first a reason and later an ever-ready excuse for lhe 
enormous extension in the thirteenth century of papal control over all 
ecclesiastical revenues is certain* and but for the Cnisades the position 
adopted by Boniface Mil might never have beep readied, “The Apostolic 
See has the absolute power of administering (the eccksiastical property)* 
It can dispose of it without the consent of anyone. It can exact, as it sees 
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fit* the hundredth, the tenth* ur any other part of this property ? The 
absolutist theory of Hildebrand may have contained this doctrine im¬ 
plicitly; it was the needs of the CniWfiS which made possible its practical 
application. 

One further result of the crawling movement on the Itfe of the 
Western Church was mure obviously consonant with its Fourniers 
teaching than tin we already mentioned. Before the date at which our 
period close*—the fall of Acre—the most truly religious minds of the 
West had begun to turn from the prupttgutioh of the Kingdom of 
Heaven by force to t he project of converting the heathen by persuasion* 
from tnilitaut Crusade* to peaceful Missions, St Francis of Asstai* after 
two unsuccessful attempts, reached Egypt ill 1319 and preadied before 
the Sultan; and his followers, as well 05 those of St Dominic, continued 
during the first half of the thirteenth century their attempts to convert 
the Muslim world. St Ijglies t for whom the Crusade in every form was 
the passion of hi* life* gave a new turn to missionary effort when in 
he sent the Franciscan William of Ituhruquis to the Great 
Khan in Central Asia, in the hope that the new Mongolian Empire, 
onee converted to Christianity t might descend upon the rear of the 
Turks ami render the recovery of Palestine easy of accomplish men t. 
At his instance, too, Innocent IV formed in 1253 the first “ Missionary 
Society" since the conversion of the West—the u Peregrimntee propter 
Christum’"—who were, for the naost part, Franciscan# and Dominicans. 
But the foremast figure in the develop men t of the policy of the peaceful 
u Crusade" of pei^tUision was Hayiiiond Lull* who devoted his life to 
the organisation of missionary work, and found a martyrs death in 
attempting to execute his projects. A Spaniard himself the conversion 
of the Arab invader was hi* first concern, and in 19TG he persuaded the 
King of Majorca to found the College of the Holy Trinity uf Miramar. 
Here Lull, who had learnt Arabic himself, trained die brothers for 
their work as true followers of Christ and His apostles, whose oidv 
weapons for conquest of the heathen had been love, prayers, and the 
outpouring of tears." After ten year* of this work of preparation, he 
began a career of incessant activity amongst the Tartars and Armenians 
of the E[ist ami the Muslims of North Africa, only interrupted by 
In* efforts, constantly renewed, to persuade Pope* and kings to engage 
their energies in missionary enterprise* To his efforts the decision of the 
Council of Vienne in lSll to establish six school* of oriental languages 
in Europe must Ik- attributed, and only hi* death by martyrdom, in 
1314* put an end to his strenuous attempt* to persuade Western Europe 
that the way to recover the Holy Places was to convert the heathen into 
whose hands they had fallen. 

The missionary effort thus begun a* a reaction from the methods of 
the Crusades, as well as a result of the interest in the East created by 
them, con till uetl throughout the Middle Ages. In particular it was 
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successful in Asia. Heme Buddhism was an enemy le*^ energetic nud 
lera directly hostile to Christianity than the faith of the Prophet. 
Political conditions, too, were favourable during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and bishoprics were set up not only in Armenia, 
Persia, and the Kipchzik in Western Acta, but right across China to the 
Pacific coast. The twenty-sis years’ journey of Orderic uf Furdenone be¬ 
tween the years 1304 and 1330 shown that at tliat time there was Christian 
missionary work in active progress in Persia, India, China, and Tibet; 
and for a times in the fourteenth century, it mast have seemed possible 
that the dreams of Raymond Lull were about to be fulfilled, and that 
the West, having converted the Mongol Empire to the faith of Christ, 
would lie able to recover the Holy Land by a concerted movement of 
Wert *uid Eoslt upon the centre of Christian devotion* But Asia was 
not yet to be converted. The .slackening of the activities of the Western 
Church produced by the Babylonish Captivity and the Great Schism 
was frit in the failure to give adequate support to the eastern missions; 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century the constituent portions 
of the Mongol Empire were rapidly converted to Islam t and with the 
rise of Timur and his dreams of a reconstitution of the Caliphate the 
opportunity of eonverling Asia had definitely passed. 

But if ultimate failure descended upon the missionary side of 
crusading activity, ns it had fallen earlier upon the Christian states set 
up and maintained by force of arms in Syria, the elfort was not all lost. 
Both from the Crusades proper and from the missionary activity which 
resulted from and succeeded them the peoples of Europe learned much 
of the world whieh they had not known before. Due of the first-fruits 
of the Crusade* is to tie seen in the numberless itineraries written by 
those who hud taken part in them for the benefit of fuLuro crusaders or 
pilgrims. Such writings appeared, indeed, before the Crusades began, 
but their number very greatly increased afterwards and, as Dr Barker 
says, 11 there were medieval Baedeker in abundance for the use of the 
annual How of tourists who were carried every Easter by the vessels of 
the Italian towns or of the Orders to visit the Holy Land.* 1 Naturally 
these M Itinemriu’" are mainly concerned with Europe and Syria; the 
different routes to and from the Holy Sepulchre are their obvious .sub¬ 
ject, and in the latter half of the thirteenth century so intelligent a 
roan m de Joinvfile could exhibit the grossest ignorance about the 
countries beyond the crusading area, could speak of the Nile as rising 
in the earthly paradise from which “ginger* rhubarb, wood of aloes, and 
rimiamon n floated down the stream to enrich the happy fishermen who 
east their nets in ib upper water*. Of the route from India to Egypt, 
indeed of the existence of India, he plainly had no conception. Such a 
com bin el lion of knowledge and ignorance is characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, and it would be easy to exaggerate the number of those who 
shared the new knowledge of the world which was brought back to 
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the West by crusaders. For example, the traders of the Italian cities 
undoubtedly increased their knowledge of Mediterranean gcogmphv 
enormously during the crusading period, and examples of accurate and 
detailed charts for the use of their navigators can he found dating from 
the lute thirteenth century at least But that such knowledge was very 
far from being universal]y'shared is shewn plainly enough by a monastic 
map like the famous Mappa Mundi of Hereford, to which the date 1280 
is assigned, mid in which even Europe appears as an almost incompre¬ 
hensible maze. Further knowledge of the East was provided by the 
story in which William de Rubmauis narrated the adventures of his 
mission for the belief it of his royal patron St Fouls. Hut it was not 
until the fourteenth century, when the Iwok of Marco Folo liegan to be 
widely rend, ami when the Christian missions had spread throughout 
the vWl Mongol Empire, that the conception of the vastness of Asia 
began to lake hold upon the consciousness of the West, Moreover it is 
at least doubtful whether this new knowledge can be regarded ns directly 
a fruit of the Crusades. The Polos were traders not crusaders, and it 
was Marco Polo’s story fur more than any other which raptured the 
imagination and attention of Europe. Even so it was Mediterranean 
Europe, and in particular the seafarers of the Italian towns, who were 
interested. Europe north of the AI ps hud other things to think uf in 
the fourteenth ami fifteenth centuries when England and France were at 
grips in the Hundred Year*' War. Even the Church lost its interest in 
the East after the overthrow of the missions in the late fourteenth 
century, and was more absorbed in the struggles of the Schism and in 
the settlement of its internal difficulties in the Councils than in the affaire 
of Asia. The knowledge of the East accumulated by its missionaries 
lay unused in the papal archives, ami it was left to the discoverers mid 
merchant adventurers nf Portugal and Spain in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries to prove the value of .Marco Polo’s stories and to renew 
the direct cun tact of the West with the riches of India and Chino. 

The effects of the Crusades on the economic and social life of 
Western Europe are, in the nature of the case, almost impossible to 
disentangle from the general process of growth of which these effects are 
but a part. To attribute to the Crusades the rise of the cities of Italy 
in particular, or of Western Europe as a whole, is to ignore the fact 
that the towns of the West had been steadily recovering for centuries 
before the Crusades began, and, even if that movement had never taken 
place, there is good reason to suppose that they would still have won their 
emancipation from feudalism, have created their organs of local self- 
government, and developed their trade with its system of internal 
organisation. Gibbon writes: “The estates of the barons were dissi¬ 
pated and their race often extinguished in these costly and perilous 
expeditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride those charters of 
freedom which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the 
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P caa “'t a "J the shop of the artificer, mid gradually restored a substance 
and **>ij] to the must numerous and nsefld [jart of "the ctMumunitv. The 
conflagration whirh destroyed the toll and barren trees of the forest 
gtoe uir mid scope to the vegetation of the smaller and nutritive plants 
of the soil.” The rhetorical method of writing history is a pleasant 
one, but we are no longer permitted the untroubled "serenity of the 
cfjLssi^jjl historian* 

It is, indeed, impossible to set down any general effects which the 
('made* had upon feudal society as a. whole. Many of the ‘ tali and 
hairon trees of the forest” were destroyed in Llic East, and much of the 
martial energies of the nobles of the West found an outlet in crusading 
less destructive of civil pace than they could Imve found at home. By 
so much the task of kingship, especially in France, was lightened, the 
p-ow th of the central power at the expense of feudalism made easier. 
The Counts of 1 unloose, of whom four in Jess than fifty years died in 
the East, provide an example of the failure of a house to consolidate 
its hefs because of a too passionate love of crusading. So also the lands 
of the house of Bouillon passed into the female line for a similar 
reason, to lie absorbed by marriage into other fiefs. Yet the total ex¬ 
tinction of a noble home was not a common event, and the most striking 
example of the union of a great lief with the royal demesne in twel fth- 
century ['ranee—a union which, in the event, was only temporary—was 
solely due tu the failure of male heirs to the house of Aquitaine and 
had nothing to do with the Crusades. The charters of liberties obtained 
by the French and English towns cannot, for the most part, !»e attributed 
to the Crusades, though exception should be made for Riehoivl Coeur- 
dc-Lion's great auction of liberties before his departure to the Holy 
Land. Vet, at the most, such charters were only ante-dated by the 
necessities of their gran Lora. They coultl not exist had not towns lieeu 
quietly growing during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, had not 
group of merchants, or of tenants acquiring a mercantile diameter, 
formed themselves to purchase exemption from feudal dues. 'Hie Cru¬ 
sades in some cases certainly provided opportunities for the towns; they 
did not create the civic demand for “liberties. 11 

So too, in the general question of the relation of the Crusades to the 
development of European commerce, it is impossible to make the progress 
nf the twelfth and thirteenth centuries deiiend upon them. The ease is 
best illustrated with reference to the Italian cities, in particular to 
Venice, ficuon, and Pisa. It has been very dearly shewn, as for example 
by Heyd, that before the Crusades Ijegnn the product* of the East, silk, 
sugar, and spices especially, were reaching Europe not only by' land 
from what is now Russia but even more by way of Italy. Here, Wore 
the First Crusade, Amalfi and Venice were the two chief agents in 
supplying Western Europe* with the Eastern luxuries which °her de 
veloping civilisation led her to desire. Amalfi fell out of the rate with 
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the* Xunmiii Conquest of South Italy anti the attempt of Lhe Norman 
rulers to regulate comment ton rigidly in the interest* of polities. 
Venice therefore was left* at the period when the Crusades began, a* the 
chief agent of the Levantine trade in Italy, and bar position was 
rendered the more advantageous by the large concession* in Constan¬ 
tinople ami the Eastern Empire granted in 1083 by Alexius Co mu eo Us 
when Ainalfl hod fallen under the power of Robert Guiseard. But this 
position was not to remain unchallenged* The crusaders, as they poured 
into Italy for the journey to Palestine, nought transport and mail time 
assistance not only from Venice but from Genoa and l r ssa as well, while 
thoe two cities were not slow to |« reeive in the needs of the crusading 
host* h source of profit to themselves, and in the conquests that might be 
made in Syria n means to obtain secure access to I he trade between East and 
West. In the Hr^t three Crusade, and in the intervening years between 
them, Venice, Genoa* and Pisa all took an active part, not merely in 
tmiiti-shippixjg crusaders hut in the actual work of conquest. The Genoese 
were largely responsible tor the capture of Arsuf, Caesarea, and Acre* 
the Pisans for that of Ijaodioea, the Venetians for that of Bidon and 
Tv re. Moreover, the diversion of the cnisading effort to capture these 
towns, strategically sound as it was for defensive purposes, was dictated 
mainly by trading interests. All three citk^ received wide privileges 
both in the seaports ami inland towns of all the crusading states of 
Syria, and they all benefited equally in one respect—that they had for 
almost a hundred years secure markets for their Eastern trade. Further, 
the crusaders who had settled In Palestine depended upon the West for 
vital necessities, for armour, for burses and ships, for wine and woollen 
goods p ondp above all, for reinforcements to iiniiiitaiii their position. 
Pilgrims ducked to see In security the newly-recovered Holy City, and 
n very large proportion of all the cany mg- trade for this flow of people 
to and from Palestine was in the hands of the Italian cities. More 
shipping was required and was built x every year Venice sent two fleets 
to Syria; Genoa and Pisa did the same. The rivalry of the Eastern 
Empire, the necessity for dependence upon Constantinople as a market, 
was almost removed, and there can be tin question but that the Crusades 
brought to all three cities in the twelfth century a steady increase of 
prosperity ami wealth* Statistics* unhappily, do not exist by which this 
increase can lie measured, but one event stands out as evidence of the 
height of power and success to which the events of the twelfth century 
Imd brought Venice. 

The Fourth Crusade could not have been planned by the Venetians 
of 1100 with any hope of success* Yet in 12U4 they were able to provide 
the naval equipment for a force consisting of ts 4oDU horses, 9000 squires, 
*..4500 knights* and 30,000 sergeants on foot* 1 * to pay the expenses of 
the whole, and to overturn the Empire which it had l>ecii the primary 
object of the First, as it was professedly the object of the Fourth, Crusade 
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to protect. In the division of the spoils which followed the capture of 
Constantinople Venice received her reward. One-third of the great city 
itself fell beneath her sovereignty* and all the port** and islands of the 
Eastern Empire wen* secured for her commerce to the exclusion of her 
riviils. It is true that Venice was unable to retain her monopoly intact. 
For the Genoese and Pisans intrigued with the representatives of the 
deposed h[]ij)t j r{}i i s at Nicaea and received concessions in the port* which 
remained under their control; but this did not prevent the \ cnctkns 
from reaping a rich harvest from their new dam ini ons during the thirteenth 
century, \enicc took then a position of superior!tv over the other Hal inn 
cities which die never lost, even when the Lit in Empire had fallen and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem hud perished with the fjdl of Acre. And, 
as the prosperity of \ mice depended on the develop merit in north-western 
Europe of markets for the products of the East which she supplier!, Hie 
Crusades must lye regarded as m important cause of the development of 
the chain of comnu-rvuil republics along the lit due Valiev into Flanders, 
as also of the in creased prosperity of Marseille* anti the towns of southern 
France. Undoubtedly the more constant intemiursc with the EhsL aroused 
a new demand for the luxuries which it alone could supply, ami the silks, 
sugar, and spices which flowed through IhuimscEis and Egypt became the 
indispensable necessities of the nobles and their ladies, to :<i\ nothing of 
tlie rich bourgeois, uf Franny Germitny, and England. On the other 
hand it is impossible to claim that the Crusades introduced these Eastern 
products to the Wests nor must it be forgotten that the development of 
creative manufacture in the towns of Western Europe had begun before 
the Crusades started, and that, without the wealth produced in steadily 
increasing (|uantities by the gikhtmen of the West, Europe would have 
had no means of purchasing the Eastern wares to satisfy the craving 
which the experience of mpades and pilgrims taught. 

If an indeterminate answer must lie given to the question “ What 
effects had the Crusades on the economic life of Western Europe?"" it is ^ 
equally difficult to define their relation either to the growth of a sense of 
nationality in the Western nations or to the great development of 
Western thought which took place during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The term “nationality"'is not Qiixy to define, hut, by the end of 
the period with which this volume deal*, u Frenchmen n had a feeling of 
their difference from “Englishmen^ « Germans" or “Italians^ more acute 
than at the Iwginniugof the Crusade That,like other international mave- 
ments. Hie Crusades accentuated the sense of national unity and even of a 
natural hostility between nations a priori, likely enough *nd t sG early as 
1146, evidence of this can be found in the account of the Second Cltwade 
written by Odo of Deuil, who certainly nourished a hearty dislike for 
both Gnreks and Germans as such, IIis dislike For the Greeks may have 
been stimulated by thdr heretical opinions, though it is rather their 
excessive flatten anil their guile that appear to have aroused him; at 
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any rate no such explanation will recount far bis hand savings about the 
Germans, 44 >Tcjfftris etiam erant importabilc-t Alemanni*'” be flftvi, and 
goes on to give instances of the trouble created by King Conrad's host 
for the French who followed after* and of the direct affronts offered to 
the French by German soldiers, finishing Ms complain! by saying, “Thus 
the Gcrmanijgotng before u*, distorted every thing; so that the Greeks tied 
from our peaceful uniiv/ 11 Further evidence tending in the same direction 
may be seen in the national name and character of the Teutonic Order, 
founded in 1190* which nre in striking contrast to those of the older 
international Orders of the Hospitallers or Templars. Vet it is not often 
that this note of national sopnmteties^ and rivalry is. sounded in the 
chronicles of the Crusade, and the development of H nationality^ can only 
be in pari attributed to fhe rivalries which arose in the mixed hosts of 
Christendom travelling towards or engaged in the Holy War. 

The coincidence of the thirteenth-century Renaissance^ with the 

period of the Crusades is striking, and it would be rush to deny any share 
in the outburst of intellectual energy which marks the thirteenth 
century to the new ideas imd broadened outlook of those who* having gone 
on crusade* had seen the world of men and things in a way to which the 
society of the tenth and eleventh centuries was unaccustomed. But it 
must be ad mi tied that a man may Irani much and yet see little* may 
preserve intact tlie narrowness of vision with w hich he Fret out. St I amis, 
as Jomville shews him to us, or Jomville himself* was not intellectually 
changed by his crusading, And when we examine the great motive force 
of the thirteenth century “Revival of Learning ^ it is Aristotle from whom 
I he impulse piweedcd, and Aristotle first brought back to the West by 
way of Spain and the Moorish versions of his works. It h true that, so 
early a* 1128* .Fames of Venice translated into Latin some of the works of 
Aristotle* but the greater impulse to the absorption of Greek philosophy 
by the Western Church came front the study and translation of the Arabic 
versions of the Aristotelian writings and the cunmientaries upon those 
writings made by the scholars of Mussulman Spates in particular by 
Avicenna Mid Averroea In the thirteenth century* however, the conquest 
of the Eastern Empire by the crusaders of 1304, and the discontent felt 
by Western scholars with the versions of Aristotle which had come to 
them at second hand* led to the direct translation of Aristotle^ works 
from tlie Greek, as well as to Latin versions of other Greek writings- Thus 
Robert Grosseteste translated the Jmih/tiat PoxUriora and is said to have 
written a commentary upon the Nic&machmn Ethir$ r while Inter in the 
century St Thomas Aquiiias* refusing to reK upon the faulty Arabic 
versions* was able to find in William of Moerbeke* Archbishop of Corinth 
from liZ75 to 1286, a Greek scholar capable of translating the whole of 
Aristotle's writings from the original Greek into tortured Latin. In this 
task William of Moerbeke may hare receivedsomeassistance from another 
1 MPL cljlexv* B?Tivir*ii dam^VaikunM op^nt t iv f coL 1217. 
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member of the Dominion order, Henry of Brabant, an J, in view of the 
enormous influence exerted by She theological writings of St Thomas* it 
is at least interesting to be able to point to these translations as the source 
ijjjoii which lie relied in the task of incorporating the thought of Aristotle 
in bis great Summa Theologian. Vet in general the course of the great 
movement of medieval thought which began soon after the year 100Q 
gives little evidence of having been alfected by the Crusades, To them 
indeed we owe the work of the greatest medieval historian, William of 
Tyre, and* cm the purely literary side with which we cannot here deal, 
their influence was profound in the development of vernacular romances. 
But the growth of an articulated system of philosophy, theology* and 
politics begun before the f'ru^adcs, and went on steadily throughout their 
course with no more assistance from that inurement than was given by 
such improvements in the Aristotelian texts ns we have already men¬ 
tioned* 

It remains to consider the military results of the Crusades upon the 
West* Their influence on the improvement of the art of war and miJitaiy 
architecture must be left to he described in special chapters in a future 
volume. With regard* how ever* to the ever-wavering frontier of East and 
West, it h dear that the foundation of the Latin States of Syria during 
the First Crusade and the course of the twelfth century cheeked for the 
moment the Muslim advance upon Constantinople which had threatened 
its very existence. But against the assistance rendered to the Eastern 
Empire in the Fir^t Crusade mmt lie set its overthrow in the Fourth—a 
blow- from which, despite its revival at the end of the thirteenth century, 
it never w holly recovered. Whether therefore it h fair to attribute to the 
Crusades the delay of nearly three hundred years in the Turkish advance 
iTJtu the Balkan land* is a problem pcrliaps incapable of decision, though 
the diversion of Muslim effort to the Holy Lind probably outweighs 
by much the disintegrating eflect of the Fourth Crusade and the foun¬ 
dation and fall of the Latin Empire, And on this view the Crusades 
must lie given credit for providing Western Europe with time to con¬ 
solidate itself into centralised national States* far- better able than those 
of the eleventh century to defend tlieniselveB against the renewed 
Muslim advance when it came in the sixteenth century* Nor, in that 
renewed struggle between East and West, must the gallant defence of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, and later of Malta, by the crusading Knights of St 
John* be forgotten. 

It was however another and younger order of crusading Knights 
which left the deepest mark upon the history of Europe. Fuundcd in 11D0 S 
during the Third Crusade, by certain citizens of Bremen and Liibeck as 
a hospital, and raised in 11to the rank of an oitler of Knight*, the 
Teutonic Order under its great Master, Hermann von Salm, transferred 
its energies from the Holy Laud tn the forcible conversion of infidels 
nearer home. Already in East Prussia the KnigliLs of the Swore! of 
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Livonia wti'o engaged in the difficult tftik of converting the mixed heathen 
population of Letts, Slavs, ant! Wends to Christianity, and the Teutonic 
Knights, after absorbing this order in 1237, turned on the same work 
with great energy and striking success for the next eighty years. They 
founded Thorn, Konigsberg, Marienberg—to which in 1309 they trans¬ 
ferred Lheir headquarters—^and linally, in 1311, they raptured Dan trig. 
They aUhsl themselves with the Hanseatic League, and sought by 
every means to develop trade in t.hc dominions won by their swords. To 
their activities in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries is due the 
German isation or East Prussia, as to their weakness in the fifteenth 
century, to their defeat at Taoueubcrg and the recovery of Dantzig and 
the mouth of the Vistula by the Polish kingdom, is due the problem 
of giving Poland access to the sea which has cost so much anxiety since 
the Treaty of Versailles. The junction of the lands of the Teutonic 
Order with those of the HohenzoQem house at the Reformation brought 
Prussia into the affairs of Western Europe. 

Yet, despite the tangible conquests of the Teutonic Order in north¬ 
eastern Germany and, what should not be forgotten, the assistance given 
by such Orders an those of Calatrava, Santiago, and Ale Ant am to the 
Christian monarch* who reconquered Spin from the Moors,it is perhaps 
ill the realm of ideas that we must seek for the most permanent influence of 
the crusading movement. Just ns it was itself the product of a Christendom 
that at the outset of the stniggle felt itself morally united, so it has in 
turn lieeu the exemplar in later times of many movements undertaken on 
a smaller scale indeed, and using the weapons of reason rut her than of 
war. Never since the fall of Acre has “Christendom " acted us a united 
whole; for never since has it enjoyed unity. Vet the memory of the 
failure in which the Crusades ended has only served to heighten the value 
of the ideal which created them and won, especially in the First Crusade, 
nil their success. Out modern use of the word ^Crusade" is in fact a 
testimony of our belief in the effectiveness of action possible where large 
groups of men share a common ideal, and the grounds of that belief are 
to lie found in the events narrated in this volume. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GERMANY, 1195-1153. 

Tiik Saxon wars. Hie imperial Struggle with the Papacy, had brought 
to the front a new nobility. The Ilohenstmifen, the WltteLhnchs, the 
" tit tins emerge to replace the families which, in consequence of the wars, 
hud become extinct. In like eiLse Lothnr, the sou of tt petty count, one 
Gcbhnrd of Supplinburg, rose to the first rank among German princes. 
By his marriage be acquired a pre-eminent position in Saxony; lor his 
w ife Richotua Was the heiress of Henry of N'tmiheim and Ekhert of 
Meissen, In 1105, on the death of Magnus, Duke of Saxony, the last nf 
the Di I lungs, he succeeded to the duchy and to the power which tliat 
family tad sedulously built up since the time of Otto the Great. During 
the reign of the Emperor Henry V, Lotbar as Duke of Saxotiv had been 
conspicuous for his activity in extending bis influence in the Wendish 
districts and for his constant opposition to Hie Sid inn bouse. In 1195 he 
was raised to the throne. 

Hi* elect ion marks a change in the German kingship. Though always 
elective in theory, owing to the strength of the Saxon and So Man rulers 
it had been rendered in practice hereditary. At the diet or Forchheim 
in 1077 the German princes passed a resoltition, accepted by the Pope, 
in favour of spontaneous electionEffect was given to this resolution in 
] 135. Henry V died childless, his nephew, Frederick of Swabia, was passed 
over, and Lotbar without a shadow of hereditary claim—bis pedigree is 
lo^t beyond one generation—won the throne by right of election. During 
the twelfth century the elective principle becomes firmly established 
L»t bar is succeeded by his rival Conrad, and Conrad's son is [Missed over 
in favour of bis nephew. The attempt of the Hofaepstaufcn Emperors to 
restore the principle of hereditary succession meets with very limited 
success. The Electoral College of princes is gradually forming itself and 
establishing its control, 

Jt is fortunate that of an election so important in the history of the 
German kingship a detailed tuid contemporary’ account has come down 
to us". Immediately after the completion of the obsequies of the late 
Emperor, writs of summons were issued to the princes to attend on 
electoral council at Mayence on the feast of St Bartholomew (24 August) 

1 Bruno, /Jt Bctio Srt.rtfmtfo* fifiCS, e*J, U'aLL^nliadi, p. fij, 

3 The author of the UFarnUia Ektfiatw iMharii (MGEI, Scrip*. x n, in 

unkrumu, but bo eh prawned to have bwn one nf the clergy ptwut at the election 
fruni tho of Salzburg and a iramibor of the extreme Church party* 
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13k gathering wis a large one 1 ; it included, besides the German princes 
and their vassals, two papal legatee ami £ugur, Abbot of i?t Denied the 
famous minister of the French King Louis VI, 

Tin- natural choice would have been Frederick of Swabia. He was 
nearly related to the Saliau boose, he was executor of the late king, heir 
to his private estates, guardian of hk widow Matilda, the daughter of 
Henry I of England, to whose care were entrusted the imperial imigni&i 
he was wel] qualified by age — being then thirty-five years old—and by 
hin personal character and attainments. The head of the house of 
Ilnltensinuffeii^li ^wax poMcssed of ctfmidgrftblc private wealth; in addition 
to his own duchy uf Swabia, he could command the interest of Eastern 
Franconia, over which his younger brother Conrad exercised ducal power?. 
But lie was out of sympathy with the Church party; and the Church party 
was strong under the able leadership of Archbishop Adalbert of May cure. 
Already before the meeting id Mayeuce Archbishop Frederick uf Cologne 
bad dispatched an embassy to Charles. Count of Flaaders, inviting him 
to stand fur election; the count however declined the offer. Archbishop 
Adalbert was more .siifictssfuL His candidate Lot bar coinmcniktl him- 
aelf to the Church dignitaries on the gruuud uf hi- enmity U) the Salian 
house, to the lay priuevn because lie was advanced in years 1 , destitute of a 
nude heir, &ud therefore unable to found a dynasty to deprive them of 
their power of elect mm 

At Mayence the busmen of selection was delegated to a committee 
of forty 1 , ten representatives from each tribe, Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, 
ami Saxony. Three irnmcs were submitted: Frederick, Leopold, Margrave 
of Austria, and Lothan From this moment the skilful diplomacy of 
Archbishop Adalbert comes into play. He Imd already, by means not 
too reputable, if we are to believe Bishop Otto, succeeded in persuading 
the Empress to surrender the insignia; now, by addressing awkward 
questions to the candidates, lie managed to place Frederick in a dilemma. 

1 Jt is often staled, ou the authority of Ordemiin Vi tails, itt, 43, that 6n,(MK> 
persons Were at tike election. sin Gi^brft, h lit f iv f 7; Zeller, 

UUMrt dTAtfcmngm, rv p ih This figure was however commonly uh?J to demate a 
kr^ iudednit« uiimhcr, and very by Grdflrictiis who estimate*! the 

attendance at the fiiiEtious meeting uE Salisbury in 1 p at (50,000 {vrr, 11), and reckons 

also Hie a umber of knights fens in England at 00,000 (iv M Tj. The usig? may he 
trated to the Babylonian numerical system; see? Johannes Schmidt, Die f'rhrimat 
drr ttiui do tt runtjhlixrh* Ztf.hiityxt.rm , p. 46 sq„ in Ahhtmdlujigfti drr 

d. IFw#. zu Brr/m, 1800. 

* Probably fifty years, of age; his ¥ra^ km HCvOrd tnjf to the A n n_ DUibodi a few 
days before the battle of the Unsrtrut, 0 Juno 1075, lit which bis father wri^ killed. 
IX ,Ven. .4rcb, sun (10^). p. 04 k 

5 llldiert, Dir iVaAl IjtthtiTM} FlKJ, jut , xvr, 3?4sqq. and Scfolrrmarher, 

Enlrtrhumj rip# iCnrjTir*Mtittm#. p. 8, hold that the committee wait composed of only 
ten memtant in nil, that, in roruaid oration of the limited number of princes ^uuJifivd 
to vote at the preliminary election the number forty was tm larjsre. The committee 
of forty i s however generally accepted- See <?§- BtrahardV* 31 j-q. 
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Irfittair and Leopold had first with unnecessary humility declined to 
come forward, and later agreed to abide by the decision of the electors 
Frederick, on the other hand, “ready to be chosen but not to chouse a 
king, a v fi i*ed to give a dirwt mi swer to the q Ejection w hot] tor he w o nld sub¬ 
mit to the result of election; he must, he *jiid„ consult his followers; and 
be left the council. By thir- action lie lost the confidence of the assembled 
princes; he appeared to deny the doctrine of free election and to set his 
reliance on hereditary right. The question was settled by the turbulent 
mob of Dixons, who broke tip the diliberatioiiA of the council hv their 
shoutings and acclamation of Lothar m king. He was raised on the 
shoulders of tile enthusiastic crowd amidst a tumult only calmed lav the 
intervention of the pqud legate. The Bavarians refused to comply with this 
irregular ending of the proceedings in the absence of their duke. But 
I heir dukes son wo# already the nlfianced bushand of LnUiftris on tv 
child; there waa no danger from that quarter. The Duke, Henry the 
Black* hurried to the scene* and Lothar III wns duly elected on 30 August, 
A fortnight later, 13 September, he was solemn]v crowned at Aix-ln- 
Ch&pelle* 

The opening years of the reign were marked, by w idespread unrest. I n 
Bohemia, in Lorraine* even in his own dukedom of Saxony, the authority of 
the new king was disputed oi e openly disregarded, In Swabia and Franconia 
the party of the Ilohci&tfUjfoD wm in the ascendant, Duke Frederick 
hod eventually done bdakd homage to Lotlmr, but almost immediately 
quarrel kd with him over the issue of the Sal inn inheritance, After his 
coronation the king proceeded to Hatribon, where he held n diet in 
November. To the assembled princes he put the question whether estates 
that bad been confiscated from outlaws or had been acquired by exchange 
with imperial lands tthouM be regarded m imperial or private property. 
The problem wm raised on general grounds, but its real upplication was 
obvious. The Sul inn Emperor* had largely increased their territorial 
position by (loth these means, and the lands so acquired were included in 
the Hohcnstaufen inheritance. The diet decided against Frederick ; be 
refused to give up the fiefs in question, was found guilty of high treason 
at the Christmas court at Strasbourg* and at Guslar in January I12(J 
was placed under the ban of the Empire. 

Lothar* position* by no mean* strong, was sensibly weakened by the 
conspicuous failure of his first military enterprise. It arose over the 
question of the succession to the Hoheinian dukedom, in wbiclij with 
singular lack of judgment, he supported tlie weaker claim* of Otto of 
Olmuht against those of the popular candidate, Sob&lav, n brother of the 
late King Vladislav I (oh, April 1125), Otto appealed, not in vain, 
for LotharV assistance at the diet of Ratisbon. In midwinter the king 
crowed the Engebirge into Bohemia with a small bond of Saxons. 
Wearied by long marches through the snow -covered mountains and ex¬ 
hausted by Ira-k of provisions, they emerged into the valley of Kulrn to 
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Hlid a large force of Bohcnmm under Sob&lav awaiting their coming 
(February The advanced troops were all but annihilated by the 

overwhelming number* of the enemy l and Lothur had no choice hot to 
make terms. The death of his protege on the battle-field facilitated 
matters* and Lot liar found in his coiit|uerur a submissive and loyal all>% 
Subeslav recognised I^othar's election* did homage for Ids dukedom* and 
in after time proved his loyalty by signal services in the field. 

The king could not press forward the punitive expedition against 
Frederick ofllohenstuLifen which had been arranged for Whitsuntide 1136 
until bis own position in Germany wo* more secure. The uselessness of 
doing so hod been proved by an abortive campaign in Swabia in the 
autuntil of 1136. The prospect brightened a little with the death in 
December of Henry the black, Duke of BAmria, who shortly before hail 
withdrawn from the world to spend his closing years lii the monasters' of 
Weingarten. His son and successor Henry* culled the Frond* was young 
and energetic* the heir to enormous wealth, the chosen husband of 
Gertrude* Lotlmr's only child. His inheritance comprised, in addition 
to the duchy of Bavaria* the greater part of the private property of his 
family hi Bavaria and extensive possesions round Liineburg in Saxony 
which pu*cd to him through Ins mother Wulfhild* daughter of Magnus 
Bilhing, The rest of the inheritance in Bavaria and Swajbia fell to Henry's 
younger brother Welf VI 1 . The projected marriage* which was in after 
Veam to upset the balance of ducal power in Germany by the union of 
S&xtmy and Bavaria in the hands of one man more powerful almost 
than the king himself* was carried out on the borders of Swabia and 
Bavaria near Augsburg on 3!) May 1127- The immediate result was 
that LoLhar could now in co-operation with Henry of Bavaria prosecute 
the war against the Ilahenstaufhi with vigour and with fair prospects of 
success. His position wils further improved by hi* alliance in the same 
year with Coumd of Zuhriiigen. In March William* Count of Bur¬ 
gundy (Tranche Comtek vie murdered. His inheritance fell naturally 
to his cousin Raj mild* who immediately occupied the lands without 
waiting to be formally invested by the king. Lothnr took advantage of 
this remisHueas and granted the rectorship of Burgundy to Conrad of 
Jiahriiigen who was also connected w ith the late count* thereby not only 
gaiuiiig a new ally for himself but also detaching a strong supporter 
from the party of the Hohenstiurfen* 

Yet the tide of events still went against the king. Nuremberg suc¬ 
cessfully resisted his attack. For ten weeks the armies of Lothar, 
supported by the levies of Henry and Soheslnv from Bavaria and Bohemia* 
invested the town. The Bohemian allies ravaged the country, burnt the 

1 There were nlso dnimsi ujwi] lands in Italy through /Uki t M^rc|u^ nf Esit^ 
wIl» married Cuneguiala, sister of the childlesy Uolf III. Henry the Inroad sod 
T>V ellf % 1 were their greiit-gramLyuHH-. Hut these claims were lint mude rood 
till 1154. 
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churches, and mo incensed Llie population that they had to be sent home. 
At lust Conrad uf Hbhenstauieii, lately returned from the Holy land, 
advanced with fresh troujjs for its relief. Without risking R battle, Luthar 
withdrew tb-sf to Bamberg, then to Wurzburg whither he was pursued by 
Conrad, who however contented himself with celebrating a tournament at 
the very gates of the town as a murk of his disdain and returned, m lie 
had come, to Nuremberg. 

The efforts of the Holicnstnufcn had met with such success that they 
now purposed I o wrest the crown itself from Lothnr. Frederick waived 
his cl ill to of seniority in favour of Ins brother Conrad, who ufis duly 
elected king bv his supporters on 18 December 1137- Spires declared for 
him and drove out its bishop; but this was the lust triumph of hi> party. 
The election uf Conrad was the taming-point in the conflict, By it nut 
only the German kingship but also the German Church was assailed; the 
whole weight uf the ecckshurtienl power was thrown into the scale on the 
side uf the legitimate king. Realising that the odd* against him in 
Germany were too heavy 7 Conrad, early in the year 1I38 T crowed the 
Scptimer to try Ids fortunes in Italy, 

'Llie Rhenish town uf Spires now Iran lilc the centre of the Hohtm&tuufcn 
resistance. After a siege of nearly three months the burghers asked for 
tens*, agreed to give hostage and made promises for their future loyalty 
(November 11^8) r Jjithar was now fi%-c to attend to business in other 
parts of hi* kingdom, Lorraine was hostile to him; a rising of the citizen* 
of Aix-la-Chapdle during hi* stay in the town in January 11^7 was only 
pacified by liberal concessions; Godfrey the Bearded, Duke of Lower 
Lorraine, supported the pretensions of the Hohenstmsfen* The duke was 
drawn into a dispute over the inheritance of Charles the Good, Count of 
Flanders, who in March 1137 hod been murdered in the church of 
St Donatian at Bruges, on the side of William Clito the son uf Duke 
Hubert of N ormandy, W hi In he was thus engaged, I jot hn r seized h is d util v 
and him tied it over tu Walmm, Count of Limliourg, the sou of Henry, 
Godfreys predecessor in the dukedom. Godfrey soon succeeded in re- 
covering the greater part of his [possessions, and the oeiIv result of LuthAFs 
intervention was the further dismemberment of t lie old I^tharinghui duchy* 
In the meanwhile Henry of Bavaria remained in the south to cope 
with Frederick of Swabia. The latter was keeping Lent at the monastery 
of ZwifaltcOS on the bank* of the Danube when Henry happened to lie 
visiting his family estates in the same neighbourhood. The opportunity 
of finding Frederick una ware of his presence ai id with hut a few com pan ions 
was too much for his sense of honour* Coming one night to the monastery 
with a body uf armed followers, be set fire to the dwdlhig-rooms of the 
monks in which he rightly imagined Frederick to be. The latter escaped 
fruin the Hmiles with the help of the monks and took refuge in the church 
tower. Henry surrounded the church, broke In the duors, even disturbed 
the brethren at their prayers with threats of death, but all to no effect. 
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Frederick, :*afe Sis his tower, do lied his sacrilegious ossailiintf who not only 
had to retire in disgust but hod to pnv for his scum!idun* behaviour Isy 
forfeiting th 12 Advocacy of the monastery. The Hohen-staufen still hart a 
strong position in Franconia and Swabia; there was yef hope in the Rhine 
country in spite of the submission of Spires, The iusincerity of the 
promises made to E^othar on the occasion of its surrender was revealed 
when Frederick proceeded there with the view to making it again the 
centre of resistance The townsmen readily threw over the king for the 
duke. The fort i lieu Lions were strengthened, the garrison increased; 
Frederick him self after romp Let mg his arrangements departed for Swabia* 
leaving tlse conduct of nl fairs in the city to his wife Agnes of S&arbruek. 
In June 1129 Lothar npjiearert tic fore the walls. Mouth after month 
the siege dragged on without cither side shewing signs of giving m. At 
last the king in despair .sent an urgent appeal for help to his son-in-law* 
who was engaged in besieging a rebellious subject, Frederick of Hagen, in 
hia castle of Ed kens tain. Henry, leaving the siege in charge of his sister 
Sophia, responded immediately to the royal summons with a body of six 
hundred Bavarian knights. The joint strength of Bavaria and Saxony 
turned the scale. From midsummer till past Christmas the townsmen, 
under the gallant leadership of Agne>, held out in spite of every hardship 
and privation. Eventually deprived of all hope of relief, for a force 
brought to their aid by Frederick wan driven uff, they submitted and on 
the feast of Epiphany 1130 opened their gates to the king. 

With the rapture of Spires the opposition in the Upper Rhineland 
was crushed. Befoit: long Nuremberg, the chief strong-point uf resistance, 
fell before LoEliurin attack; and with it went all hopes of success for the 
party of the Hohenstaufeii in Germany + Fn Italy too Conrad's initial 
success was not lung maintained* Notwithstanding his cxconlm uni cation 
by Honorius II he was welcomed at Milan, crowned by its arch bishop at 
Monm and lignin in the cathedral of St Ambrose w ith the Iron Crown 
of Lombardy, lint this wa# the limit of his achievement. An attempt 
tu acquire the powifssiuns of the late Countess Matilda ended in fail [ire 
the towns of Lornbaitly which hart at Unit received him declared against 
him; his supporters one by one abandoned his cause and left him almost 
alone. In despair he gave up trying to establish himself in Italy and rc- 
emssed the Alps (1130b ™Ij to find that in Germanv also the family 
cause wa* as g*Hid ns lust 

Vet years drugged on before the brothel’s admitted defeat. Their 
opponents were too busily occupied with other matters to press the issue 
to a conclusion. The petty quarrels mid rivalries of ambitious princes 
kept Saxony in ceaseless turmoil Albert of lid lens tad t and Henry of 
Groitsch, Conrad of VVettin and Herman of Winzenbui-g, each strove 
to increase his own power at the other's expense. The murder in one of 
these feuds of a trusted follower of the king, one Burebard of Xjchxuiu, 
by Herman of Winzenburg, Landgrave of Thuringia* called for Lothur's 
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Destruction of Augsburg and Ulm 


intervention in the affairs uf his old duchy* Herman wAi found guilty 
of high treason in December 1130, and sentenced to the confiscation nf 
his fiefs. Before another year was out Albert the Bear for some similar 
offence \vm deprived of the East Mark. TTie rebellions town of 11 a tie 
suffered the .severest of punishments* It fell before LotharV assault, its 
inhabitants were put to death, mutilated, or in some eases allowed their 
safety on payment of heavy fines. By such stringent methods as these 
Lothar restored the peace of Saxony. 

The fate of Augsburg afford* another example of the stern measures 
employed by the king to suppress local risings* hut in this instance he 
had Uss justification fur his action. On the journey to Italy in August 
1132 t a dispute arose in Lbc market between the tow nsfolk and the soldiers 
and quickly spread through 1-3ie whole rity. The king, suspecting treason, 
ordered the troops to punish the burghers, From noon till night the 
tow n was in a tumult; men, women, and chi Id mi were massacred in Lise 
streets and house*; churches and monasteries were broken into, plundered, 
and burnt. As on previous occasions the Bohemian troops in the royal 
army were conspicuous for their barbarity and estm In a. state of com¬ 
plete desolation Augsburg was left as a warning to i>ther towns not to 
risk the king's displeasure. 

During LothaFs absence in Italy (September 11312 August 1133J 
Heiirv of Bavaria remained in Germany to deal with the Hohcnstaufein 
But rebellions in his own duchy kept him too busily occupied to effect a 
decision. The appointment of Homy of YVolfmtshausen in August 11 
to the see of Itutisbou against the wishes of the king and himself Jed 
to serious trouble, The bishop, aided by Ids advocate,the duke 1 * old enemy 
Frederick of Bogeii, made stubborn resistance. For some months fighting 
con tinned. the armies plundering and burning after the manner of medieval 
warfare itnmd llatial>on and WoljmLshausen, a castle near the site 
uf the present town of Munich, At last the two armies, the bishop's 
strengthened by the adhesion of Ijeopold of Austria, faced each other 
on the banks of the Lsir to bring matters tu a dual issue. At the critical! 
moment Otto of Wittelsbuvli, the count palatine, intervened as mediator 
ami reconciled the contending parties. 

It was not till August 1134 that the Emperor and Ins son-in-law 
were fret tu deal decisively willi the Holienstaufcn. The Swabian town 
of Mm had now U come the centre of resistance. After a short siege 
Henry captured the town, which was thereupon almost totally destroyed 
bv the devastation* practised by the Bavarian soldiers, Imthar had in 
the meanwhile overrun Swabia without opposition. The brothers were 
i n despe m te stmi ts: tllei r castles were enpttired; tliei r s u j iporters deserted. 
Frederick was the 13 rat tu realise the futility of further resistance; he 
approached thu Empress RicheEi/a and lagged her to intercede on his 
behalf. At Fulda towards the end of October the reconciliation was 
effected. The terms of his submission, settled at the crowded diet of 
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Bamberg (March 11 So), were favourable in the extreme: he was freed 
freniexcommunimHon t and received hack his dukedom and his possessions; 
for his own part he had only \o promise to accompany the Emperor on 
the Italian campaign which had been planned For the next year—a con¬ 
dition imposed no doubt at the request of St Bernard who was present at 
the court in the papal interest (oumd held hack for some months longer, 
but finally made his peace with the Emperor at MjVhl hausen in September 
under the .same lenient conditions kls those imposed upon his brother. 

f Arthur owed his crown to the support given him by the Leaders of 
the Church hierarchy. Did he reward their confidence by granting on 
that occasion definite concessions? The questiun is crucial and contro¬ 
versial. That some settlement was reached seems dear, but its precise 
nature cannot lie determined. We have no reliable information, A famous 
passage 1 formulates a posit ion, but it is more likely the position at wltich 
the lenders of the party aimed than the one actually attained 1 * More 
profitable results may lie found from the evidence of Lotbof’s actual 
relations with the Church during his reign. After his election we are told 
he neither received nor exacted homage from the spirituality* contenting 
himself merely with the oath of fealty; and even this he remitted in the 
cone of Conrad, Archbishop of Salzburg* in deference to the latter 1 * 
scruples in the matter. The most important change was with regard to 
the royal j presence at elect iopft* Here again Lot liar bent to the wishes 
of the Church party and refrained from exercising the right granted him 
by the Concordat of Worms** Two elections took place within u month 
of his accession—EichstStt and Magdeburg—and in neither case was he 
present. Indeed there is scarcely an instance during the first five years 
of his reign of hi* disturbing episcopal elections by his presence*. The 
ccd&Ukrtic&l princes had no cause to complain of the conduct of the miui 
they had set upon the throne. Lothiir even if he wished it could not 
afford to quarrel with the Church; but to support the orthodox C hurch 
party was natural to him. Ah Duke of Saxony he had been bred up to 

1 XarrttfiQ LotMrii, MGH, Script, acri* C. <3. 

■ Sec I Imtck. Kinhen^^chichir Ifrut*chtand* 9 ir, p. 3 |tf p n. 2. The passage in 
the Vttrrutfo rin'iLttnjL- three point*: 1. Frets diction without lhe presents ft" the 
ki ng m f IT. Inve-litare w itEa tha regatta hy the sceptre after eaik^cmtJon ; l\. The right 
of the kmc to etcwt the ourii of alle^i.'iiice. A* the citation of the wonting of a 
document thus breaks down on tht? ^reond paint ; far the old practice of investiture 
with the din before consecration continued ta prevail. 

s Or were the cantOKuon* granted in the Concordat by Caiixtus II only intended 
fi*r Henry A pernmaJly. arid mu for his snree-^on*? There is no mention of the 
latter in the document* aad Otto of Froiflin^ {f^roa. vit h HE) expressly tells uh that 
at home it ^Ah interpreted in tbi3 wjiy **hoc sibi soli et lion EracoossoribuB datum 
dicuM IL>m*iu + ” See D. Schrifer. Zur Ikvrtetfttng de* Wormier h'mforrdatM, in 
-iUnndiiingen drr A had. af. Wi**. zu Brrtin f 1 

1 See Houck, op. t ii. p, 126 j n. I ; aha for the whole question BcmJwlm,. 

Lulhrir Jf H u*id dn* Wormier Conctird^it > Stno;bonr^j 1874. 
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Lothar and the papal schism 


the traditional policy of opposition to the niiti-hiemrchieiil Salkiuq and 
this policy he maintained svs king. 

When Honoriun II died in February 1130 and the two factions in 
Rome each chose it^ own candidate to fill the pftjud throne, Loth a r 
faced with the necessity of making a momentous decision. Though not 
as yet crowned Emperor, the long attachment of the imperial title to the 
King of (h rmany gave Lothnr the unquestioned position of temporal 
ruler of Christendom* The rival Popes Anacletus II and Innocent II, the 
one master of Home, the other a refugee in France, each appealed anxiously 
to him for recognition. Each had his supporters in Germanv. Ana- 
ch L tl3- found rin advocate of his pretentions in Adnlbero, Archbishop of 
Bremen, who happened to ha in Home at tJia critical moment; Innocent 
saw his claims upheld by the most advanced Churchmen, represented by 
{bn rad of Salzburg, Norbert, and ()tto of Bamberg, But Lothar hesitated. 
Perhaps he feared n split in the ranks of the Church party on whose 
support he relied so much. It was not till Louis VI of France at Etampcs, 
under the influence of Bernard, had declared for Innocent that I ad bur. 
urged also by Innocents legate Walter of Ravenna, consented to take 
action. He SLunn timed a meeting at Wurzburg eel October to discuss the 
question. Only sixteen bishops presented themselves, but the sixteen 
were unanimous for Innocent. Lothur accepted the decision without 
hesitatiun, and iininctliately sent Conrad of Salzburg and Eklxxt nf 
Munster to cany Germany’s recognition to the Pope in France* 

Al Innocent’s suggestion ei personal interview between Pope and kmg 
was arranged; Liege near the French frontier was chosen as a convenient 
meeting place for l>oth parties. Thither on 22 March 1131 came Innocent 
accompanied by thirteen cardinals, a large number of French bishops, and 
the indispensable Bernard. but heir received Id in with due humility 1 ; he 
performed the of] ice of groom for the pontiff when he dismounted, signifying 
by his act that he daimrd to he but the servant of the Bishop of Rome; 
he made promises to enter Italy to destroy the invaders of f he Holy 
See. But these cordial relations were almost upset at the very meeting 
which had given them birth, Lothnr, it seems, raised the vexed question 
of episcopal elections: he evidently wished to recede from the concessions 
he had made at the lime of his accession, to revive the nival influence 
over elections, in short to claim those privileges which the Concordat 
had granted to the Crown* A quarrel was prevented by the eloquence 
of Bernard* It is impossible to say whether any i niders. landing was 
reached. But a change of attitude is perceptible in Lothario dealings 
with the Church during the year following: he appears to have tried \o 
exert some control over elections to bishoprics*; but the Church party 


3 Notably In the ci=cs of Adalbert) of Mmi-rtemJ In lh? arthbiahoprit of Treve* 
Lit Easter 1101 1 and of Hanry iif tVcilfriUiduiiifen to the see of Kuttaboii III Alienst 
n;^. FTiiiick, op. rit r jv, p, i-ii .jj. 
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resented his action so strongly that rather than quarrel he tacitly rc- 
liin pushed bis pretensions. 

The relations with the Pope continual to be friendly. In August II3S 
Lothar carried out his promised campaign in Italy to end the sebum* and 
on 4 June 1133 at the Latenm received as his reward the imperial crown. 
Again Lotbar took occasion to raise the crucial subject of episcopal 
elect Eons* and* in spite of loud protests from the Gregorian party in 
German v* obtained concessions contaiiml in a document dated ddune 1133 
which amounted to a confirmation to himself of the s ights allowed to the 
Kmj.iemr in the Worms Concordat 1 . We should expect to Und a complete 
reversal of policy in con sequence. Nothing of the sort is perceptible, 
LoHrnr tuu well mi Used the value of the Church support; he used his 
power with a refinement of tact; lie was often present at elections but 
his presence was -aucelv felt, The -settlement at the Lite run* which came 
so near tu disturbing Lhe peaceful re] at ions between Church and State* 
in practice mode little or no change in LolliarT attitude of conciliatory 
friendship towards the Church. The reign of Lotliar from the point of 
view of Church politics marks the consummation of the victory of the 
hierarchy. 

Throughout, his reign we see Lothar, with an energy surprising 
in a man of his age, busily occupied in a success ton of war* both at 
home and abroad: now he i* cmnirnigning against the Huheiistaufcti^ 
now settling contested claims to an inheritance, now fulfilling the supreme 
fund inn of his imperial office by taking up amis against the enemies of 
the Church* Hut more enduring results matured from the work which 
alike as duke mid king had always been nearest to his heart—the expansion 
of Germany eastwards, the revival of German influence, the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Christum religion and civiliantitm in the \Y undish regions. 
In this sense an annalist is justified in describing Lotliar as “the imitator 
and heir of Use first Ottii.* 1 Since the tenth century nothing had been 
done, and even the districts then brought under German influence had 
since lapsed once mure into paganism jiihI barbarism. Lothar was ready 
to promote with hi* support and encourage]nent every enterprise which 
led in this direction. So Otto of HnndaTg wjjw able to make his second 
journey to IVmeintnn in 11ST, and to bee bis work established on a firm 
basis. So also the Fremiunstratcnsiims were able to pursue their missionary 
labours in Brandenburg with the co-operation of Albert of lfrdlenstiidt, 
who in 1131 wa* enfeoffed w 3th the Nort h Mark as a reward for his services 

1 N(m teitur, niaics't^tem mqwrii imlrati 1 ^ iniisuppp set) atiyeni, ini perntomr 
dhEn,iitftfci(s |ilenilii>JLii o-eii tibi tciijr&dinuis et debitas et canunk'&s cou£E(ct ijiIlilc:- |ire- 
sculls wripti jui^Lnn confirmimEM. fatordcdiiin* aiilem,, m> quisqunm eorum p 
izi Tcut^iiucoj rcgrni ud [amtifieuluhi lumorum vel abliati&e evoeari couti^rnt,. 

regalia unurpare vel invade re audeal* itbfi ridcin ]iriu^ a tua fpot^lstu dopoati*b 
pwl ex tl»j (|UHC Eure debet tibi, tune nugoilewtEiu] fneiut. MOHj. ^991^ ItJttHq. 
tint\ prhited iii JlhTubf iEii, (fwttf ti tnr ffirrehickie dr# JnmtifurwtrritM f u t p. ID* 

1 Ana. Paiitifutt*# §ub anno 1125. MG if, Script. Jtvij 71- 
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Relations with Denmark 


in the Italian campaign* ami on the death of Pribi.slnv of Brandenburg 
without heirs received that district in addition. The priest Vice! in made 
progress in Ilulstejn ami the district about Liibeck. 

It was the kings activities in Nurdnlbingiu which involved him in 
the tangled: affairs of Den mark. In 1131 the land was plunged into civil 
war by the murder of Canute* the son of the late King Erie* at the hands 
of Magnus, the son of the reigning King Nk-l r Canute w™ ruling in 
Schleswig, and had a]set been enfeoffed with the county of Wugriii and 
the land of the Obot rites by Lothar, Hb Jinn hand kept the turbulent 
Wen dish population under control; the country prospered; Christiaan ty 
and civilisation began to revive. But the success of hi* rule and the un¬ 
certainty of the succession to the Danish throne brought upon him the 
jealousy ofh is cousin Magnus. His assassination was the result. Ltd liar 
could not allow the murderer of his vassal to go unpunished. In the 
summer of 1131 he advanced n$ far sls the Eider* but being confronted 
there not only by the troops of Niel and Magnus but also by rebel* 
“as innumerable ji> the sands of the sen," he wisely contorted himself with 
a line of four thousand murks mid the homage of Magnus. Canute's 
NottWbingian p>sse*rioti:+ were divided between two Wendish prince* 
Pribisluv and Nidot, the former receiving YVagria and Polnhin, the latter 
the land of the Obot rites. LoLlmr led Iris army across the Elbe and 
received homage from these princes. But with two Wendish chieftains* 
who owed only -t nominal recognition to the German king* ruling the 
country* the development of civilisation which had been making rapid 
progress under Canute and hi* pnrieceasor* Henry mn of Goibchalk, 
receive! a set-back ; every hindrance wan placed in the way of Vicdin 
the Gem i nil missionary, who brought his complaints nnd remedial proposal 
to the king. His suggestion was the erection of a strong fortress in a 
commanding position on a hill* Segeberg, near the banks of Lite Tmve, 
To the disgust of Fribialav and Niclot, who saw in the plan the German 
yoke falling on them* the fortress was built and garrisoned with Susans : 
with military protection behind him Victim was now able to proceed 
tin him Jena] on his miv+ioiifljy enterprise. 

The paeijiration of Denmark was likewise unsatisfactory. Niel and 
Magnus pursued Canute's brother Eric with relentless hostility. Driven 
from Schleswig he took refuge in Zealand* where even his brother Harold 
turned against him* The German settlers at RoesfeiJde cm the island 
were murdered, mutilated, or cupelled. It w&w clear! v time for i.oBmr 
to intervene once more in Ihe hH airs uf Lhe north. But no campaign 
took place, Magnus presented liims. If at the Easter court at Halber- 
sfcadt, indemnified himueif for his misdeeds with large sums of money* 
and became the vassal of the German king. Nevertheless while Niel nnd 
Magnus lived ami reigned there could lie no pence in Denmark. Their 
deaths, the one assassinated by the burghers of Sri deswig* the other slain 
in battle* cleaned the field, Erie* left in undisturbed possession, sent 
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atihba&sadurs Lo the court at Magdeburg at WhiUuntidc 1155 and re- 
agreed the Emperors recognition of his title. 

At the same diet a quarrel* in which all the eastern neighbours of 
Germany—Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia—were involved, was fdso 
brough t within sigh t o f date nil in ft t ion. 11 arose on the death of Stephen 11 
of Hungary* His crown was disputed between Ids blind cousin Bela and 
his half-brother Boris; the former was supported by Stibeslav of Bohemia, 
the latter by Boleslav of Put rind. All the three conn tries engaged sent 
embassies to Lotbar at Magdeburg. But the Emperor required Boleslav^ 
personal attendance* He appeared at Merseburg in August, paid twelve 
yearn 1 arrears of tribute* and took the oath of aUegiauce; he was in some 
measure compensated by the art position of Funi crania and HLigen m Hefs 
of the German crown. An armistice was arranged between Bohemia and 
Poland pending a definite peace. Boris gave up the struggle, mid lie]a 
remained in secure jKtfS&ftbn of the Hungarian throne. To the Merseburg 
diet came also ambassador* from the Eastern Emperor .John Ccmmentis 
and From the Doge of Venice offering help against their common enemy, 
Roger of Sicily. w So highly was the Emperor lot liar esteemed by 
kings ami kingdoms/' writes the chronicler* that he was visited with 
gifts and embassies from Hungarians, Rutheniaiis* Danes* French, and 
many other nations. The Empire enjoyed peace and plenty* religion in 
the monasteries flourished, justice reigned, iniquity was repressed^ 1 

The year 1155 was indeed a year of reckonings. It witnessed the 
results of a decode of masterful rule. Since the days of Henry III German 
prestige laid not risen so high. It is marked by the ending of quarrels, 
by reconciliations, by peace. At the diet of Bamberg in March* which 
brought to a close the long-con tested light with the liaheustaufen* a 
peace to Inst for ten yean* was proclaic&ed throughout Germany. Tins 
shde of peace ami prosperity the Emperor was only destined to enjoy 
for one rear more on German huiL Towards the end of the summer of 
1136 he crossed the Alps to take the Held against Roger of Sicily. On 
his return in the following autumn he fell .sick sit Trent* and barely had 
sufficient strength to reach his own country. He died in n peasants hut 
in the Tyrolese village of Breitenwang on 4 December 1137. 

Lothar* by an arrangement with the Pope in 1133 had secured under 
certain conditions the a I Ilk I in I estates of the Countess Matilda for his 
son-in-law Henry the Proud 1 ; he had also before his death granted him 
the duchy of Saxony and entrusted to him the imperial inrigraa, thereby 
designating him as his successor to the throne. With tw r o dukedom** 
with extensive possessions of tics own in Germany and in Italy , with 
rich lands in Saxony by right of his w ife* there w as no man in Germany 
who could compete with Henry in proven and wealth. Yet the Chnreh 
faction which had raised Ldttksr to the throne disapproved of his 
1 Am*. Sajy >r MGH> Script, n* 770. * MHG, Cm ft. i. 10B. 
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appointed heir. On the Italian campaign he had neither shewn defer- 
eaire to their wishes nor a bearing likely to cmiiitLarnJ their confidence. 
Still less was he acceptable to the lav princes; they feared Ins over¬ 
whelming power: they were above all anxious to avoid the foundation 
of a dynasty and to prove their right of election by passing over the 
man designated by the dead Emperor. Neither the spiritual nor the 
secular princes wanted the Wdf eand Id ate. 

The see of Mayence was vacant; the Archbishop of Cologne, hut i us t 
dec tad, had as yet not received the pallium ; it was only natural in 
these ciiieii instances that the direction of adairs should fall to the third 
grvid ecclesiastical prince, Archbishop Adalbert! of Treves, between whom 
nml Henry a long-standing enmity subsisted. He -summoned a meeting 
at Coblenz — a singularly unrepresentative gat hexing, for neither Saxons 
nor Bavarians were present—and at his proposal Conrad of Hiilieiistimfeu, 
Lot bar V rival, waa chosen an 3 March 1130, Ten days later lie was 
crowned at Aix-ia-Chapelte by the papal legate. K A mere mockery of 
right and custom/" 1 yet however irregular the procedure may have been 
the result was popular. The princes of Germany flocked to the court at 
Bamberg on ££ May tn do homage to the new king; Leopold id Austria, 
Conrad of Zilhringcit, Sub&d&v of Bohemia, even the widowed Empress 
fUcheuza, put in an appea ranee, 

Duke Henry was absent from the court at Brambeig; a diet was fixed 
to assemble at Hatisbon, and there Henry appeared ready to deliver 
up the royal inrignM in hi- keeping in return fur con fir mat ion in (he 
possession of bis two dukedoms 1 . But here lay the difficulty; apparently 
already at the diet of Bamlierg Conrad had promised Saxon v to Albert 
the Besr h The king disliked the notion of two dukedoms united in the 
liunds of one mam He succeeded, nevertheless, by diplomacy, hv vague 
promises no doubt, in extracting the insignia from Henry, atid fixed a 
meeting at Augsburg for a final settlement, But here again no agree- 
mi :iit was reached. Conrad, fearing Henry's Hireatcmng attitude, left for 
W urzburg, where the duke was put under the ban (July 1138), Saxony 
wn> Us to wed upon Albert: Bavaria, which was confiscated a little later 
at GosW, after a short retention an the kiiig'^ hands, wjw disposed of to 
Leopold of Austria, 

Before the year 3138 was far advanced Saxony and Bavaria were 
ablaze with civil war; the old feud of Wdf and Hoheustmifen* which 
had disturbed the peace during the greater part of the previous reign, 

1 He&krsditj A'Wrmwf, iv, 171. 

; 1 lie ncfoautfl of those event* differ ctinskhnibly in ihetr iktaife. The com- 
paiwtivdjr laic dfmakt Putidmm, MCH, Script. m 9 anno 1K58, mention that 
Conrad taiiepri Henry at Nuremberg nnJ forced him to give up the 
wfceteu Otto of Freising Ohron, vji, cap. ^:-; p pretty utxiftt licit the fririqum 
were tjiven up at the diet hold nl JUttabou. < f Ghsehmlrt, np. rit. tv* 175*0. 
and 45a* ami Bondurdl, K<mr^4 IIl f 
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broke uut once more with renewed bitterness The Empress Uichcnm 
by her vigorous energy' iri the cause of her son-in-law won the support of 
many of the Saxon princes, who looked upon Albert the Bear as an 
upstart. But Albert wa^ too quick for them; he attacked t>eforc their 
preparation* were completed, defeated them decisively, and oecopied the 
Wdfic posscssioius of Lontburg and Ihirdowiek. The king, however, 
deceived himself into thinking the opposition in Saxony crushed; the 
sudden appciu'nnre of tin? banished duke in his northern dukedom altered 
the situation, Town after town tell into Ids hands, even the lands of 
the usurping margrave were no lunger secure, and by the spring of 
1139 Albert with his chief supporters, Bernard of Plotske and Herman 
of Winxeftburg* was driven to seek shelter with the Aichbishop of 
Maverice at Husteburg in the Eiehrfeld. 

The royal army which assesnbled at Herefeld in July for the recovery 
of Saxon v was itn posing enough; the Archbishops of Mayence a] id Ir&ves* 
the Bishops of Worms and Spire*, the Duke of Bohemia, the new Dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria, IvnuLs of Thuringia, Herman of W hizenbuig, all 
appeared with their levies. But a strong army was required* for Henry 
had behind him the weight of Saxony, and the history of the past had 
shewn that Saxony, when its heart wm in the struggle, was all but invin¬ 
cible. The two armies confronted each other at Kreusburg in Thuringia; 
the leaders of the royal army hesitated, a eoumal of war voted for arbU 
trillion, finally a day was fixed to settle the issue at Worms at Candlemas. 
The conference was however a mere farce, and nothing was done; the two 
parties, laying aside the business for which they had come together, gave 
themselves over to amusement and feasting, the latter much embellished 
by the thirty tuns of wine which, we are told, the Archbishop of Trives 
carried with him on the campaign and lavished upon the negotiator*. 
He, it is vcnfidv necessary to add, was the only man to benefit by tlie 
alFair; he was rewarded with the abliey of St Maxi mill at T rives, the 
richest in his diorest", a possession however not entirely advantageous, for 
it brought the new possessor into a feud with the monks and their 
adiVKatxv? which after a long ami deva-stating struggle was only closed, 
like many similar fends, by the Second Crusade. In other respect the 
existing state of things continued; Henry remained master of Saxony, 
Albert* deserted even by the few Saxon princes who had previously 
joined him* had to console himself with the empty and portionless title 
of duke. 

Its Bavaria Henry's supplanter received a wanner welcome. Ix-opold, 
with the help of his brother Bishop Otto of Freising, the historian, had 
in a remarkably short, time gained a firm hold over his new subjects* 
Henry, now secure in Saxony* prepared to recover Bavaria. His army 
wmls mustered in readiness at Qucd I in burg when at the moment of starting 
he fell sick and died. His youth* the suddenness* the uiiftcoirintahkness 
of Ids death, most of all the advantage it gave to his antagonists, gave 
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rise to the suspicion, whether with justice it is impossible tn sav, of 
poison. His premature end certainly n terrific hlnw to the Welf 
cause. Henry's heir and namesake was but a Ikjv of ten years old; the 
fortunes of his house depended on the resources of two women, the little 
Henry's guardians, Kicbenzn and her daughter the dukes widow Gertrude. 
Nevertheless the death of Henry the Proud did not have the expected 
result upon ('annul'* fortunes. Roth in Saxony and Bavaria the war 
continued with iindiinmished vigour. The attempt of Albert the Hear 
to recover Saxony was a complete failure: he suddenly appeared at 
Bremen on All Habit*' Day, and put forward his claim at an assembly of 
princes and people, hut met wi th the most hostile reception. Surrounded 
by enemies, he barely escape 1 with his life. The Saxon princes under 
the leadership of Frederick, the count-palatine, and Conrad, Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, firm in their loyalty to the boy-duke, were even strong 
enough tu take the offensive, and to make plundering raids into Albert's 
country, capturing many of his castles. In vain Conrad tried to put mi 
end to the quarrel, hut the Saxon chiefs refused to obey the imperial 
summons to diets held at Worms in February and al Frankfort in April 
11 tO. The king's attitude moreover was not conciliatory; he demanded 
unconditional surrender and refused a safe conduct to the Saxons for the 
negotiations. So the war was pursued with energy; and Albert, driven 
from Ids March, Bed to the king for help. 

But Conrad's attention was directed to n rebellion in the south which 
threatened to I* even more dangerous. There Welf, Henry's unde, had 
taken up the family cause, perhaps with the idea of acquiring fur hi nisei f 
the Bavarian dukedom 1 : no friction however appears to have existed 
between the two branches of the house at this time, though doubtless 
Wdf hoped to obtain a share of the family inheritance in the event of 
success. In the summer of 1140 he attacked Leopold, who was besieging 
a castle an the river Uangfni], and inflicted upon him a defeat which 
seemed likely to undermine In- authority in the duchy, Conrad, at tile 
fluke’s urgent appeal, luistened into Swabia, accompanied by his brother 
Frederick, against the Wdfie fortress of Wefnsberg. In vain he battered 
at its strong walls: the stout resistance of the loyal inhabitants parried 
every attempt, till he was obliged to turn from the town to face Welf 
himself who was hurrying to its relief. The battle that ensued unexpec¬ 
tedly redeemed bis fortunes: the defeat wns crushing; Wdf only with 
difficulty effected Ids escape; Weimberg despairing of relief opened its 
gates oil SI December. Two legends make the siege of Weimberg 
famous in history and romance. In the heat of the (Terex: fight on the 
banks of the Neckar the rival leaders, it is said, urged on their follower 
with (he battle cries of “Hi Wdf!"“J3i Weabling!"—the first timed f there 

1 BUL We!/, H*«ayarfrn, SIGH, Script, ur, J«i7, "tjwe enim Gwelfo pmefttum 
diimlurci iLift Wedstatls ad s* ,H|Hi 4 fUire procknnaiiB + " Cf. OtU> yf Fretting Cttron. 
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be truth in it 1 , that those names, so famous in after years, were used to 
designate the opposing factions in German politic*. Jacob Grimm has 
included among hb March ?n the story of the capitulation uf the Wei us- 
Irergers. The tale, though seemingly unhistorkal, hm a basis in an early 
authority. The women alone were spared with what they could carry 
away with them. The sturdy Swabian*, it k said, came down from the 
town hearing their condemned husbands upon their shoulders 1 * 

The effects of (Tonrod's victory were far reaching. It not only crushed, 
for the moment at least, the rebellion in the south, but it also changed 
the aspect of affairs in the north. If is significant that many Saxon 
princes presented themselves at the Whitsun feast at Wurzburg in 1141, 
though no solution to the questions at issue was then reached. The 
Welfic cause suffered another severe blow by the death on 10 June of the 
Empress Richenzu, by whose energy mid enterprise t Uc struggle hud been 
i mi ii stained and the diverse elements of the opposition to the llohen- 
staufen had been kept together- Her daughter Gertrude, who had shared 
with her the guardianship of the young Henry, was a woman of a different 
stamp; incited by no inveterate hatred, like Richenza* to the Hoheu- 
staufeit, actuated rather by personal animosities than by the interests of 
her family, she was in no way qualified to act as the lender of a great 
party. The number uf her supporters dwindled; the war w&$ pursued 
but half-heartedly. However with llichenui's death the greatest obstacle 
to a compromise was removed* The moment was favourable. In the 
south after a period of intermittent warfare Duke I-eopold hiu| died in 
October* Conrad granted the morgravate of Austria to Leopold's brother 
Henry Jasomirgott, but kept the duchy in his own hands, pending a 
decisive settlement. Mareulf, a skilful diplomat who had recently been 
raised to the primacy of Maycncc, was entrusted with the negotiations- 
l^relLminariea were drawn up, and a diet was summoned at Frankfort in 
May 1142 to give effect to them. Henry received Saxony, Henry Juso* 

1 It Is cun dem Fieri as unhiidorkcal by Jaffe* FTtmmd lit, p. 3fl f n. 25L It is first 
mcEitiond ill 1425 by Akidreafi presbyter ButiK|}aiL^if’is T Schllter, Script. rvr r firm I. 
I7M, [i. 25, ( ”s:iamur wru exhortatlnTkU ad re&istondntn et fortiter pngmuiduta, in 
tiiin’ilu Welfflim full tilts: I/jjc Wttjf* Fade FrideriEua ad coufmiiuneTn Wolfords 
pnuocopll slanuri In OsereEtU suli, i/jyw &ic&ciinpm™ 

* The truth uf the itory re§ts on the i|ikc*tkon whether the passage In the 
( r hrttnirti lirrfiti f 'tofantmwi* iC (|fiKeivi(fhcmt liros hnmerfe [jortnnt^ 1 ' existed in the 
vcm temporary annals nf Paderhom* which h the original source of the Cologne 
chronicle for these years* llie PnhMe oi^ei^Iisi which drew their information from 
the mint* aourcu &ay nothing of the Weirsabcrg noon-un ^din-fTer-IJHiudknrKtj who 
receasiructEKi the text of the Annate* P£ttU*rbm>mnt** f avetpts the Ktory. Ekrnhdm, 
Hirttnitthe* Tmchmhuch ± lHfi4 h p, 13 &i|. h sceptical* The point has been much 
imdfir dUnunsion nf recent years, hot the tw o articles hy It- I Idtmmnu, fti> FFriArr 
cttrj IVHutter#, ZitgfcitJi pin tieitray rur Kriiik <trr rtidcrttomer Artimlnt (Stuttgart, 
1011), and Due Travm cow TFatniAer^ IIVJ^ xvm r 1010 fc have gone far to 

prnve the presence of the pa-^age in the contemporary annuls and to the authen¬ 
ticity of the story. 
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mirgutt Bavaria, while Albert the Beat, who had, since the end of the 
previous year, renounced the title of duke, was re-established in the North 
Mark, A genera] pan Ion was granted to all who had taken part in the 
rebellion, and finally a seal was set upon the general pacification by a 
marriage, which Immediately followed at Frankfort atnid great festivities, 
between Gertrude and the new Duke of Bavaria, 

The settlement appeared more complete titan in fact it was. Otto of 
Freising gives the truer interpretation of the results when he concludes 
liis account of these events with the remark: “it was the seed of the 
greatest discord in our land. It failed to satisfy uiiy of tho$c concerned; 
V\ctJ refused to accept the alienation of Havana from his fiuuilv, and 
soon reopened the struggle against the new duke. Frederick of Swabia 
was dissatisfied; he grudged the favour shewn to Ileury .fasoiuirgott mid 
threw in his lot with the Wolfs. Although soon reconciled, he was never 
again a trusted friend to Conrad; later he even appeared together with 
\\ elf in alliance with Conrad s dangerous enemy Roger of Sicily. Further, 
it remained to he seen whether the young Duke of Saxony, when old’ 
enough to manage his own a (fairs, would be content with the j>orliou of 
his father's possessions allotted to him. Finally, the peaceful designs of 
Conrad received a fatal blow by the death of Gertrude. She die<i in 
childbed, when journeying to Bavaria to join her husband on 18 April 
1143 , 

the struggle of the two great families of Welf and Ilohcnstaufeii was 
not the only source of trouble which disturbed the peace of Germany. 
Since the king's accession Lorraine was the scene of a civil and an 
ecclesiastical dispute. The deaths of Walram In 1138 and of Godfrey a 
few months later gave rise to a conflict between their successors, Henry 
ami Godfrey the younger; the former, who had held the ducal title 
during his father's lifetime, was naturally dissatisfied with the kings 
action in granting the duchy of Lower Lorraine to the latter’. War was 
the result, and Henry of Limburg was compelled to renounce his claim 
to the title, Godfrey, however, only enjoyed his dukedom fur a short 
white; he died in 1148 and w<is succeeded by his one-year-old son. 

The ecclesiastical difficulties wore less easily ended. The gift of the 
ablwy of St Maximtu to the Archbishop of Treves, already mentioned, wa» 
bitterly resented by the monks themselves, who found a keen champion 
of their rights in their advocates, Henry, Count of Namur and Luxemburg. 
The election of an abbot without the knowledge of the archbishop brought 
the matter to Home. Innocent II took up the cause of the monks, and 
in .May 114U issued u hull in which he declared the monastery to he 
subject only to Rome and the Empire; at the same time lie wrote to 
Adalbert* bidding him remove the sentence of excommunication which he 
hod imposed upon the newly appointed ablmt. The truculent archbishop 

1 The rewea owy be found for this in the marririge couneden between Conrad 
un<] the >oLiii^ iiwifreys the hitter iiml mjurfcd tbc king’s sitter Erniiuganie. 
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treated tf«! Popefo uMm with open (lcfi&ice, refused even to obey « 
summons to Rome, and wits in consequence suspended from bis office. 
Luckily for him, however, his cause was token up by St Bernard, whose 
influence with Innocent was predominant. Hie suspension was removed, 
and a bull, ilutid 20 Decemlicr 1140, was issued cancelling the previous 
one and granting the posssession of the abbey of Si Maxi nun to tlie arch¬ 
bishop and his successors in perpetuity. It wiis n so] tit ion, but not one 
which was acceptable to the monks or their advocate. For seven years 
the rich lands round the Moselle were laid waste bv incessant war, until 
at the great diet held at Spires in December 11+fi for the proclamation 
of the Crusade the two antagonists, at the instance of St Bernard, agreed 
to lay aside their quarrels and allow peace to he restored to their im¬ 
poverished country. 

Conrad's difficulties may in large measure be attributed to his family 
con lies ions. His mother Agnes had married, after the flea th of Frederick 
of Swabia, Ixsapold III of Austria; by the two marriages she was the 
mother of twenty-three children. The elevation of his family seems to 
have tiecn a guiding motive with the king; we have already noticed how 
the grant of the duchy of i>ower Lorraine to his brother-in-law Godfrey 
led to a feud in that country. I he situation in Bavaria was complicated 
by the establishment uf the Austrian Ikbetibergerw, half-brothers of the 
king, as Bavarian dukes. The marriages of two half-sisters, the one to 
» claimant of the dukedom of Poland, the other to a claimant of Hie 
dukedom of Bohemia, involved Conrad in wars w ith these countries. 

The death of a ruler in the half-civilised hinds which bordered the 
Genuali kingdom to the east was almost inevitably followed bv a war of 
succession, Boleslav of Poland died in October 1 1lf0, leaving a disposition 
whereby the country was to lie partitioned among his four sons, the 
eldest of whom, Vladislav, was to have a certain pre-eminence with the 
title of gnuid-duko. This prince at once attempted to use his exalted 
position to develop his own power at the expense of his brothers, an 
enterprise in which lie confidently relied on the support of Conrad, his 
brother-in-law. Early in the year 1146 he appeared ut the German 
court and was enfeoffed with the whole of Poland, A strenuous and not 
unsuccessful resistance Was made by his brothers, Boleslav atul Mesco; 
IWn withstood his attack, the Archbishop of Gnewen excommunicated 
him, his own town of Cracow was taken and destroyed; finally, he himself 
was driven into exile. Conrad made a campaign into Poland on behalf 
of Ids vassal, but, unable to make any headway, entered into negotiations 
and withdrew to Germany with Vladislav, who continued to live in exile 
while his victorious brother* established their authority securely in Poland. 
I he only result which emanated from Conrads intervention was the 
diminution of German influence in that region. 

The king's dealings with Bohemia Inula more successful end. When 
Sobealav appeared at the diet of Bamberg in 1] 38, Conrad guaranteed 
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the succession of the dukednm to his. sou Vladislav. On Sobfelav s dentil 
in 1140 Conrad, despite his former promise, disposal of the dukedom to 
a nephew of tile late duke also mimed Vladislav who find married his 
hid i - si *ti:r Gertrude, Dissatisfaction at his rule led to a rebellion in the 
interests of the other Vladislav instigated by Otto of OliuUte, the son 
of that Otto who fell in Lolhar’s tinny at Kulns. Vladislav the son 
defeated Vladislav the nephew of Snbfelav at VVysoka to the west of 
Kuttenherg on 25 April H42. The latter fled to Germany to seek 
help from Conrad; the king took up his cause and accompanied him 
bark to Bohemia. The rebellion collapsed without a tight; tm 7 June 
the royal army entered Prague and restored Vladislav II securely in In* 

duchy. , 

lions, the unsuccessful aspirant to the Hungarian throne whose pre¬ 
tensions Lot liar had set aside, again came forward, tacked by the support 
of Duke Vladislav II of Bohemia and the influential Babcnbergos. By 
a lavish distribution of money he hud built up a strong position for 
himself; he was regarded with favour by Conrad, with whom he had an 
interview at Ais-ls-t hiipdle early in the year 1146. A hand of his 
followers, among them a number of miniiUriate# of Henry Jtaoinirgutt 
returning to Hungary, made a sudden night attack upon the frontier 
fortress of Pressburg. The garrison was killed, captured, or dispersed. 
Geza, the Hungarian King, collected an army, moved on Prewburg, and 
recaptured it. He imputed, not without good grounds, the blame for 
this outrage to Conrad and the Duke of Bavaria, and only awaited 
an opportunity to take vengeance upon them. The moment came in 
September 1146. With an army reckoned at the incredible figure of 
seventy thousand men the King of Hungary crossed the frontier, fell 
upon the duke’s army near the tanks of the Lcithn, and after a liercc 
battle threw the German sold icre in to confusion; the victory was complete; 
the Duke of Bavaria himself only with difficulty reached the shelter of 
Vienna. 

The Babentasgers, who had thus been largely responsible for Con red * 
implication in the affairs of Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, had in 
their own duchv of Bavaria disturbed the peace by a hitter feud, the 
origin of which is unknown, with the Bishop of Batistan. The city of 
Batistan was besieged by Duke Henry; the country was burnt and 
plundered. The duke and his supporters, among them his brut her- In-law 
the Duke of Bohemia, Frederick of Bogen, the cathedral advocatun. 
and Otto of Wittelsbavh, the count-palatine, were placed under the ban 
of the Church by the bishop mid his metropolitan Conrad of ^aluburg. 
Conrad at tat intervened, held a diet at Batistan, and reconciled the 

contending parLies, 

To add to the misery of war and devastation From which the country 
suffered, a famine of unheard-of severity broke out and spread through 
die whole of Germany. Every chronicler tills his narrative of the year 
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1146 with lamentations over the nfllicLions and misfortunes which heavily 
oppressed their unhappy land. PrirtH rose to unprecedented heights: in 
one place thirty-four shillings had to be paid for a measure of wheat; 
many am tuned life merely on a diet of roots and herbs; many succumbed 
to & death from starvation. 

But the troubles which beset Germany lost significance in the minds 
of men when the news of great disaster* in the East reached Europe. 
Edessa fell in 1144; Jerusalem itself was threatened. Pope Eugenios III 
entrusted to Bernard of Clairvaux the preaching of a Crusade. In France 
the project was taken up with enthusiasm, and Louis VII himself took 
the cross at Easter 1146. The crusading spirit spread across the Rhine, 
but there St Bernard's emissary, Ralph, a monk of Clairvaux, damaged 
the cause by raising the cry against the Jews instead of against the 
Turkish infidel. Persecution of the unhappy Israelites wm the first sign 
of crusading ardour among Hie Germrm jieople. St Bernard himself 
had to hasten into the country to counteract the misplaced zeal of 
his fellow-worker; but he liad another end in view in this vi&it—it 
was to win Conrad for the enterprise. Early in November he reached 
Mayence t and proceeded almost at once to Frankfort, to meet the king. 
But Con rail hesitated; the condition of his kingdom hardly, he thought, 
justified his absence. At home and abroad he was faced with deter¬ 
mined enemies; the Welfic party, still unsubdued, were in the pay of 
linger of Sicily, who hoped that by subsidising ConriidN opponents at 
home he might prevent him from coming to Italy. However at the 
Christinas festival he was won over by the eloquence of the great preacher 
in the cathedral of Spires 1 . I'he danger of leaving Germany at such a 
cri tical time was ninth lessened by the fact that many of the chief princes 
of the Empire, among them Welf anil Henry, Duke of Bavaria, had 
either already taken the cross or how prepared to fullow their king's 
example. A great diet was held at Frankfort in the following spring 
(ID March 1147) to make the necessary arrangements for the expedition 
and for the government of Germany in the kings absence, tun rad's 
Min Henry, a buy of ten years old, was elected king and crowned a week 
later at Aix-la-Chapdle: he was entrusted to the care of the Archbishop 
of Muyence, wtfih- the direction of the attaint of List- kingdom was placed 
in lhe ca|>ablehands of Abbot Wilxdd of Stablo. To lighten the burden* 
of govern men t a general peace was proclaimed throughout Germany. 
The: large concourse of crusaders came together at Rat Islam in May 
1147. Conrad himself by lioat, the army along the hank, set out down 
the Danube, pursuing the overland route to Constantinople and Pales- 

5 Accunlirip tn U, ( osack, tfonraifr /jff fiufrrfJUjttf zum h r rt'uzZtig. MIOfiFj, \ixv 
(I0l4h the d™stoii w-k.s due nut Ui the [irKLiiiiii}? of Bcriuu-d Imt to th*? news Hat 
t.ocimd s enemy X\ elf VI had taken tlie cro^ on Christmas Kw. On the other 
h*ndj it Es by no certain that Conrad wa,i in of this inforEiUktiou 

when be U*ok the decisive 
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tine. Souk* few days later another vast amiv —the French Crusader*— 
assembled at Met* and followed in the footsteps of the German host 
on tts way eastward. 

In Shlxohv also the mi sailing spirit penetrated; but the princes ob¬ 
tained leave fmm the Pope to direct their energies not against the Turk 
hut against the heathen Slav 1 , On the death of Luthur development hi 
these region* had received a sharp set-back. Hie civil war which followed 
Conrad's accession wan the signal for a Welldish re I tell inn. The strong 
fortress of Segeberg wag taken, the German settlements destroys i: the 
town of Liiheck wm burnt, the surrounding country devastated. The 
danger spread to Holstein, where the quick action of Henry of Badwide 
alone saved the situation : he took the field in midwinter (llJld-9) and 
drove the Wends track across the Trave* But further progress was i m - 
po.ssihIe while Saxony waa in the throes of civil war. Only when peace 
was restored in II 12 was the work of German expansion again undertaken. 
The revival was due to the energy' and enterprise of the Count of Holstein, 
Adolf of Schaiienburg 5 . In 114% once more in possession uf has county, 
he threw- himself into the work of Germanising the Slavonic country with 
renewed vigour. Immigrants poured in from the over-populated districts 
of W cstphalio, Frisk, and Holland, mid received I rinds under the most 
favourable conditions of tenure. Ltibeck was rebuilt and, owing to its 
excellent harbour* soon became the station tlii-ough which all the trade 
between Scandinavia and Southern Furo|H? parsed; Adolf formed nri 
alliance with Niclot, prince of the neighbouring Wesdish tribe, the Obu- 
trites, to secure the protection of bis town. Over and above i ts commcrckl 
advantage* it became one of the centres for the work of conversion of 
the heathen* to which the priest Vi re] in for many years past hud devoted 
his life* and for w hich on 29 June II47 the Saxon princes assembled at 
Magdeburg in fulfilment of their emending vows. The news of the 
intended campaign roused the Wends to rebellion. Nielot, notwith¬ 
standing Ins alliance with Adolf, sailed up the Tmva against LiibceL 
I he citizens, engaged in celebrating the feast of inS. John and Paul 
(26 June) and too drunken to offer effective resistance, were brutally 
massacred ; the Slavs followed up their success, overran the w hole province 
of YVagri* to the very walla of ^geljerg, its chief stronghold, bund tig 
and plundering ns they went* killing those who resisted, and carryi ng the 
women and children into slavery. Their course was not however entirely 
unchecked; the colonists of Kutin and Sited. effectively withstood the 
invaders who, hearing that Count Adolf was alumf to take the field 

1 Him hHison princea retd vert all iht privileges usually granted to ertinadnn; 
Inst they wore, ti»- a mark uf distinction, Lbe cmw su mi untied by a circle. Otto ot 
Frgtauig, Gc*ffi Prider4ci t i f 40. 

31 He hud hecu the victim of the ppr-arial siilEnoeitj of Gertrude, w hn had ean- 
firrifct-H the ^nuil of Holstein made hy Albert the Hear to Henry of Hail w ain. 
ITtilruublt Chn? h. Xftir. i + Wt. After Gertrude's death the country mils restored tu 
Adolf, while Henry of Eadwiil^ was ruEiifairtsatcd with lands elsewhere. 
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against them, wisely retired with their txmty to the fortress of Dohin on 
the Lake of Schwerin. 

In the meanwhile the preparations for launching the Crusade were 
nearing completion. All the foremost men in Saxony, among them the 
young Duke Henry and his rival Albert the Bear, and from the south 
Conrad of Zuhringen, gathered with their levies on the feast of SS. Peter 
And Paul at Mngdeburg. But there were yet more to come in; without 
waiting for the loiterers* one part of the army* numbering some 40,000 
men, under the leadership of Duke Henry, Conrad of Ztilirliigen* and 
Archbishop Adalbert* of Bremen, set off against the rebellious Nidot hi 
the fastness of Dohin. The Saxos host was reinforced by an army from 
Denmark* which had suffered severely from the inroads of the Slava; and, 
though the country hod been lacerated by civil war since the death of 
Eric SIJ in 11445, the two claimants to the throne, Sveio and Canute* 
had put aside their internal controversies in order to crush their common 
enemy* Bui the Crusade was doomed to I ail u re. Private interests inter¬ 
posed, aud the aim that they set out to accomplish was neglected; disputes 
arose over territory not yet won, while the Saxon and Danish chiefs failed 
hopelessly to maintain any unity of action. On SI July the Danes met 
with a serious defeat, and it waa said the Germans received bribes to leave 
their Diuush allies to their fate- When at Iasi they succeeded in bringing 
Dohin to ffubmi dun they granted very easy terms to the garrison: it was 
in the interest of the prince* to keep a tributary population, and therefore 
they abstained from anything in the nature of annihilation; hence to 
accept Christianity, to free the Danish prisoners, to cease from making 
devastating attacks across the border, were the only conditions imposed 
on the conquered Slavs, Even these moreover were not strictly enforced. 
They received Christianity only to renounce it as soon as they secured 
their liberty; of the Du nidi prisoners* only the old and in Brin gained 
their freedoin, while the more vigorous were retained as slaves. 

Hardly more successful were the achievements of the second army. 
Sixty thousand men under the command of Albert the Bear mid a number 
of North German bishops, supplemented by large contingents from Poland 
and Bohemia, crossed the Elbe and advanced northward through the 
Hftvd country, while the Wends retreated into the inaccessible .swamps 
and forest* of the interior. The crusaders besieged the town of Dcuimin, 
and pushing on into Pomerania would have attacked Stettin had it 
not been for the Pomeranian Bishop Adalbert, the pupil of Otto of 
Bamberg* who realised t]mt it would mean the undoing of the life-work 
of lib master. They turned hack from the (bier and early in September 
recrossed the Elbe, having acoonipllshed nothing. The whole enterprise 
bail entirely failed in its avowed purpose* The princes had mode the 
crusading badge the pretext for a war of personal profit; the work of 
Adolf and Vied in was retarded rather than promoted by these campaigns. 
The German colonist* had to bear the brunt of the widespread devastation 
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and it* resultant, severe famine. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
they were persuaded not to abandon their new homes* where they found 
it, in the circumstances, far from easy to maintain a livelihood. 

The years following the Weiidish Crusade witness the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the power of Henry the Lion. The main obstacle in hi* path of 
progress was Hart wig, first provost, then, in 114#. Archbishop of Bremen, 
a man of worldly ideas, greedy of material wealth, ambition* for hier¬ 
archical power, whose aim was to restore the old supremacy of his see in 
northern Germany. As early as 1144, when Henry was but fourteen years 
old, the two bad come to blows over a disputed inheritance, consequent 
upon the childless death of Co tint Rudolf of Static. Conrad intervened 
nnd ultimately decided against the young duke, who had in the course of 
the quarrel given offence by capturing and imprisoning not only his rival 
Hart wig but the Archbishop Ada] hero of Bremen himself. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between Henry and Hart wig mid strained relations 
between Henry and the king. Hjirtwig* on hi* accession to the see in 
August 11+8* first attempted to recover llie suffragan bishopries of 
Scandinavia which had been lost by the creation of the metropolitan 
diocese of Land in 1104; but as the Pope refused to consider his request 
lie turned Ins attention to the east, to the three bishoprics of Slavonia: 
Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, and liatahurg. Oldenburg was given to Vicelin 
as a reward for his thirty years of mttsiemary work, and Mecklenbum to 
a fellow-worker tunned Enniiehattl; gutKl as the appointments were* they 
were made without reference either to Duke Henry or to fount Adolf; 
the Ioniser* who churned the right of mvem tit lire, refused to give the lay 
support necessary for the progress of Vicelin^ work, the latter cut off the 
tithes on which the church dejjendcd for it* maintenance. Pruselytism 
among the Wends remained at a deadlock until Vicelin, realising that 
only jsubniksiuii to the duke could enable him to continue his labours, 
despite the wishes of his metropolitan, received investiture from Henry's 
hands at Li’mcburg (1151), 

In the summer of 11+9 Conrad, after the disastrous failure of his 
Crusade, w^as again in Germany. His intention was nowr to make his long 
wished-for cam[uiign to Italy with the twofold purpose of receiving the 
imperial crown and of subduing his enemy, Roger of Sicily- For the 
latter project he had, while staying at Constantinople on hi* return from 
Palestine, definitely clinched the alliance with the Eastern Emperor, 
Manuel, which had for some time past been the subject of negotiations 
and which had been strengthened by Manuel's marriage with Conrad's 
sister-in-law Bertha of Sukbach in 11+6. At the meeting of the two 
Emperors a joint expedition against Roger was arranged. This move was 
parried by a counters I roke from Roger: he bad an interview with W elf, 
who returned from the East by way of Sicily, and agreed to pay him the 
yearly sum of a thousand marks for keeping the German king busy in his 
own kingdom. Conrad * schemes for a visit to Italy were again frustrated * 
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he found on his return to Germany that the work on his hands would 
keep him engaged north of the Alp for some time to come. 

At the great diet of Frankfort* when the plans for the Crusade had 
been arranged, Henry the Lion had raised hia dnirn upon the dukedom 
of Havana ■ he hud denied the finality of the settlement reached and 
accepted by his guardians in his name at Frankfort five years earlier. 
Without giving u decisive answer Conrad postponed the question till his 
return ; it now required an answer and it became daily more certain that 
if the answer should be unfavourable to Henry there would again 
recourse to arma. For war Conrad was but poorly equipped* Whereas 
Henry 1 * position during the lexst two years had laeen steadily growing 
stronger, Conrad* had grown perceptibly weaker* He had, for instance, 
by his injudicious interference in the affairs of the Burgundian kingdom 
estranged the powerful Swabian family of ZMhrmgon ; Conrad with his 
son Het thold definitely declared for the \VeJfs t and sealed the alliance by 
a t narriage between his daughter dementia and the Duke of Saxony. On 
the other hand, in Saxony itself the king could rely on some support 
Henry's strong rule hail made him enemies, his inirrcrjising power in the 
country beyond the Elbe was not entirely popular with the Saxon princes, 
and, most important of all* hi* rival Alliert the Hear had recently 
strengthen l*I hta hand by the acquisition of I he district which about this 
time cainc to he known under Llic name of its principal town, Branden¬ 
burg 1 * Immediately on Conrad’s return, Henry renewed his claim upon 
the thieliy of Bavaria, and, jis the king took no steps to deal with the 
matter, quietly assumed tile title of Duke of Bavaria and Saxony 11 . 

Tedious negotiations, frequent diets, underlumd diplomacy, characterise 
the development of the dispute during the remainder of Conrad 1 * lifetime* 
The impetuous and premature campaign of Welf in Swabia in February 
1150, his siege of the Ilohenstaufcn castle of Flochlierg, and his utter 
defeat at the hands of the young King Henry, made little difference to 
the situation. An equally ineffective mid brief campaign by Duke Henry 
himself in Bavaria, the details of which are unknown, resulted only in a 
truce and more negotiations. Conrad 1 * feverish anxiety to make his 
journey to Rome (he was urged on by embassies from Venice and Con¬ 
stantinople, and 8 September 11 52 had been fixed for the setting-out of the 
expedition) is the only justification for the means he now employed 
during time of truce to crush his rival. With the object iff undermining 
Henry's authority in Saxony itself, he sent his chaplain, Herbert, to how 
dissension among the Saxon princes, and he himself soon followed to Godar 

i It w-ns bequeathed by ibis Skvoirfc prince PTotiakv, wlio died chlldLc** m 1160, 
(Jf. Hturitas dc Antwcrpc, Tnirtatu* de Cap {kmc urbts Brautfen&urt/, Script* 

se*v p 4BJ: P Jf £t yum non haberet heredeiaii, Mandiioitem Albert um ml pnatljwlu* 
insLituit sucee^r^ciiT 

a “Due Haviu-Lne- tjfe Saxeiliac 1 " appear in a document of 13 SupteQitMjr 1141+. 
Bcruliardij uy. cir, 8,10^ n. ft 
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Failure of the reign 


with the intention of besieging the duke's capital, Brunswick, The 
strictest secrecy was observed with regard to his plans and movements, 
while n Hose watch was kept upon Henry, who was then in Swabia* to 
prevent him returning to his duchy where his personal influence would be 
the undoing of the king’s plans. Henry, however* eluded his watchers, 
escaped in disguise from Swabia (December 1151), nod after five days 
hard riding appeared unexpected tv at Brunswick. Conrads schemes com¬ 
pletely collapsed; and having no heart to continue the struggle he 
withdrew hastily to Guslar and soon abandoned Saxony altogether. This 
unlucky and degrading enterprise was the last event in a far from brilliant 
career; Conrad fell ill at Bamberg, and died on 15 February IloSt 

Failure wm the keynote of the reign of the first king of the house of 
Hohctistanfen. Failure dogged his step* in every enterprise, lit spite of 
long fighting and in terminable diplomacy* the Welfe remained unsubdued; 
a brilliantly equipped expedition to Syria had ended in a dismal 
catastrophe; the king's intervention in the quarrels of his neighbour 
achieved nothing; for the first time since the revival of the Empire by 
Otto the Great the German king had not been crowned at Rome. The 
early promise of Conrad as the young* energetic, popular an ticking to 
Luthar remained sadly mi fulfilled when he came to rule as a lawful 
sovereign. Yet it is difficult to see the cause of this almost uninterrupted 
misadventure. The hulk of his subjects, jealous of the over-great pow s er 
of the Welts, were ready to give him their support and accept him as 
their champion. Nor had his diEticulties their origin in the fatal quarrel 
with the Church which had been the undoing of the Sul ion Emperors* 
On the contrary he was in harmony with Rome, he interfered not at all 
in ecclesiastical elections, his steal fur the protection of the Church and 
its property against lay aggression was worthy of all praise; he was a 
devoted of the Church- “Never** says Giesehnecht, “had the concord 
between Church and State been greater^ 1 IIis character and attainments 
would justify the highest hopes for the success of his rule* The poet 
cLronider Godfrey of Viterbo compares him to the ancient personifications 
of the virtues : “ii Seneca in council, a Paris in appearance, a Hector in 
battle,’" 3 Abbot Wibald of Slablo, a man of shrewd judgment and great 
sincerity and candour, cannot speak too highly of his Em juror's character; 
piety, clemency, moderation* generosity, intellectual iibiliH* sense of 
humour are nil the subject of his praised bravery and tireless energy 
were his to a remarkable degree. Such in the eyes of con temporaries w as 
the man who beyond a doubt lowered the prestige of German v. The 
difficulties with which he was confronted wen? certainly great; to the 
political troubles were added those arising from bad harvests and conse¬ 
quent famine and discontent In spite of his many fine qualities he 

i M0H, Script, mi, p, 2m, 51, 

1 Sls; EpUt&Ia* ,Tj^4 a Ltd 3Io in Jaffif, lfow ummitt OorbtimtkL 
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setiiis to have locked foresight mid statesmanship: his policy was often 
LimWUkd ot jcyudkioua. Disappomtinent at his initial lack of success 
brought out the weaker sides of his character, and the chaotic state of 
thiiifp* which prevailed during his last years whs the result. It it* curious 
to notice Hurt but one contemporary writer connects the disorders of the 
kingdom in any way with its ruler. The royal chronicle of Cologne, after 
eulogising the king's merits, remarks; 11 under him the country began to 
be ruined by misfortune.'" Indeed it required all the powers of states¬ 
manship with which his nephew Frederick Barbarossn was so richly 
endowed to extricate Germany from the disruptive condition in which 
Cuiimd left it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ITALY, 11S5-1153. 

Tmt treaty which was concluded fit Worms in 1132 between I’ope 
Caliitus II and the Emperor Henry V marks the dose of a great 
pericHl of history. With that treaty the long contest which took its 
iHUne from the question of Investitures ended, when its chief interest 
Wfls becoming exhausted and new times were bringing new tendencies. 
Neither power could boast n complete victory. 'I'he strength of am idea, 
the unity of Christendom, which animated hath Empire nnd Papacy, 
formed a bulwark to each institution against even 1 attempt of the oUicr 
towards full supremacy. Vet, during the strife, the Papacy had vastly 
improved its political position, more especially in relation to the Empire, 
Raised to n great moral height bv the internal reform which hud been 
effected, chiefly by the impulse given by the genius of Oregon VII, the 
Papacy had conquered in the world a very different position front that 
which it had held in the time of the Ottos and the early Henries, The 
universality of its spiritual jurisdiction was now recognised, and, if 
causes of new discords could arise with regard to the frontiers between 
that jurisdiction and other powers, at least the Papacy's independence of 
those powers was securely established. On its side, the Empire hud con¬ 
tested with energy the papal claims and the tendency of the Church to 
withdraw itself, even in temporal things, from the dominion of every 
royal right, and to create almost a State within the State. Owing to 
this opposition, the Church had been obliged to accept limits and 
restraints for its aggressive and domineering inclination*, Still, the long 
resistance of the Papacy, and its preaching of the First Crusade, which 
it proclaimed to the world while the Empire, its fixs, could fake no part 
therein, diminished the ideal conception of the universal power of the 
Emperor, He was in so far placed in a position of inferiority tuwards 
the Pop, who was establishing himself securely as lord of souls and 
spiritual director of the world. 

Mom while, in Italy throughout the eleventh century there were 
developing the hidden seeds nf a great transformation. The ancient 
Latin civilisation, torpid for centuries but never dead, was slowly awaking. 
The new elements in the population, which one after another had pene¬ 
trated into Italy, had at last completed their laborious fusion with the 
andeut dements, which, as they absorbed them, joined with them in 
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unfolding the beginning of a new life, In North Italy the distance of 
the imperial authority had favoured the almost unnoted development of 
another factor in Italian lifts the Commune, which speedily grew vigorous 
especially hi Lombardy* and diminished or annihilated the strength of 
feudal institution^ mid was soon to stand proud mid threatening even in 
face of the Emperor. Intellectual culture, which had never entirely failed 
among tLilian laymen even when it had sunk to its lowest point among 
the clergy, took on a new development; at the same time as agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce began to lluiirisli ill Lombardy and Cent ml 
Italy, and, reaching the sea-routes, enme to Venice*to Pisa, and to Genoa, 
whose maritime power spread doily more and niore H The exuberant 
growth, the wealth, the vigour of the communes nourished in them a need 
of independence, which, on one aide, undermined the foundations of the 
power of the feudal nobility* and, on the other, rcnderal those sturdy 
plebeians Impatient of the rights and authority which were claimed over 
them by the Empire. Southern Italy ami Sicily contained districts which 
were prosperous owing to the richness of the soil and the long tradition 
of maritime commerce; and there the Norman princes were gathering 
together in one dominion the various dements which consisted in regions 
occupied for centuries by rulers hi* diverse in tendencies of dvilbatkm, in 
religion, and in race. It was a combination not yet close and united, but 
already strong through the enei-gy* the wealth, and the fine political 
ability of the Norman dynasty, ever on the watch to draw new advantages 
from the various relation * t OTEnctiines friendly, sometimes hostile* in 
which it stood with the Empire* of East and West, and the near and 
jealous authority of the Horn tin pontiffs. The Norman princes aroused 
hath the good wishes and the fears of the Church; the Papacy saw in 
their grow bag power the possibility of a support for itself, but still more 
the development of a neighbour which was too strong and ever determined 
to use its strength without scruple. 

The new period of the relations of Italy and the Papacy with the 
Empire liegan soon after the conclusion of the Concordat of Warms, 
on the death of the Emperor Henry V in 11 So anil the extinct ion 
of the Franconian house. In Germany there was discord over the election 
of a new king At the Diet of Mayence, on 30 August 1125, Lotliar of 
Siipplinburg, Duke of Saxony, was elected King of the Romans, hut not 
without opposition. A powerful party favoured another candidate, 
Frederick of 11 ohens tauten* Duke of Swabia. He was considered both 
the natural successor of Henry V to whom he was nearly related, and the 
heir of the political traditions of the Salma house. The ecdesiastical 
party in Germany, on the other hand, favoured Lothar, and it was 
possible for Pope Honor!us II, in supporting the Saxoo, to shew clearly 
all the weight and importance of his aid. Lothar was elected, but 
Frederick of Swabia did not submit to the election, and civil war burst 
out in Germany, putting the Crown in a danger which the beginning of 
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Difficulties of the Papacy 


an unfortunate war with Bohemia rendered the more serious. In such 
grave ri mi instances Ijotliar naturally appreciated all the value of the 
Church* help, ami he found the Pope eager to give it, whether in order 
to profit thereby in gaining si better position in his relations with the 
Empire, or because of the fear with which the anti-papal tendencies of 
the Hohcn*taufen inspired him. 

In fact, the Pope, on hk side, had need of Lothar. and understood 
all the opportunities offered by an alliance with him* While the principle 
of papal authority hud been so exalted in the face of the royal authority 
and in the conscience of distant peoples, the Pope did not likid close at 
hand that deference: and submission which would id low his activity to 
develop. In South Italy* the Norman policy upset all the papal schemes 
and claims- William* Duke of Apulia* died childless at Salerno ill 1127, 
and Huger II, Count of Sicily* who claimed to be his natural heir, 
Imls 'Lentil to Apulia to take posse^krti of Ills land** The Pope* invoking 
his feudal suzerainty over William's territories, proceeded to Ik-nevento, 
and hurled sentence of excommunication against Roger, who, fur from 
being terrified, countered him by laying waste the lleneventan country¬ 
side. The Pope stirred up Robert, Prince of Capua* and many barons 
against his foe* but was soon, against hi* will* obliged to yield* mid in 
August USB had to submit to invest Roger with the duchy of Apulia 
and Calabria. Thus a strong monarchy v« founded, while for the moment 
there remained no other advantage to the Papacy than a theoretic right 
of suzerainty over it* 

Meanw hile, in Larium the more powerful barons exercised a lordship 
against which the forces of Honorius were spent in continual wan Rome 
itself, although always divided by the factions of the more powerful 
families, seems to have allowed him to enjoy some kind of peace; but it 
was a truce rather than a peace, as his successors were very aoon to learn* 
The ferment of political life* which was raising up the other Italian 
commune*, wo* working too in Rome*and rendered the citizens ever more 
impatient of the pontifical rule* to which they had never felt themselves 
wholly subject. Never quite autonomous* never quite subject* either of 
Pope or Emperor, the medieval Homans were for centuries in a truly 
singular position. At this time events were pending which were to deter¬ 
mine Rome's tendencies towards communal autonomy* and cause the vain 
dream of lost greatness to hover over the Capitol* 

To these diverse circumstances, which caused Honor ins to desire the 
coming of Lot bar* there was added another which gave him motive and 
opportunity to rejxtfit the invitation to hosted to Rome for the imperial 
crown* In Germany* the party favourable to the house of Swabia uot 
only was still in revolt but in December ll£7 at Spirts hod raised up 
another king against Lothar in the person of Conrad of Hobenstuufen, 
brother to Frederick of Swabia, who agreed to the elect ion, Conrad* 
leaving his brother in Germany to defend hk cause in arms, descended 
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Into Italy* where Anselm Pusterla* Archbishop of Milan, placed the Iron 
Crown on his head; and the new king immediately idvsJH^d his tint ms 
to the inheritance of Countess Matilda- iliesc claims alone, without un\ 
other rtnsmifl, would have sufficed to mate Honorius his enemy; and the 
Pope flid not hesitate to excommunicate him along with the archbishop 
who had crowned him* In spite of the excommuni cation, however^ Connul 
maintained himself in Italy* and found his chief support in tlie Mibnusu* 
who were to he later such hold and tenacious adversaries of his liousc. 

Oii 13 Febiiiary 1130 Honoriuii II died at Rome, and his death was the 
beginning of a niost dangerous schism in the Church. On the same day 
Cardinal Gregory, titular of Sant 1 Angelo, and Cardinal Peter, titular of 
St Calistos, were elected almost at the same moment, and took respec¬ 
tively the names of Innocent II and Anaclctus IL Both were members of 
powerful Roman houses: Innocent belonged to the Papareseld* Anadetue 
to the Pkrleonit Their elevation threw Rome into discord. Both 
elections hail been hasty, both perhaps hardly canonical; but there were 
plausible reasons for maintaining the validity of either, and the case was 
doubtful. Without delay both the claimants vigorously maintained their 
pretensions before the world* and both turned tit Ijothar with the object 
of attracting his support; but Lothar, doubtful and occupied with 
German affairs, at first avoided declaring for either. It was indubitably 
most important to obtain the recognition of the EmperorHledgnale, hut 
other powerful Influences affected Christendom and served to decide its 
future. From the beginning, while Christendom was still uncertain 
between the two rivals. Innocent appeared more confident in himself and 
in his right, and this conlidence was not without its value* Thanks to 
the great power of the Pierleoni, who held the upper hand in Rome* 
Anadetus, master of the Vatican ami supported by the greatest Homan 
nobles, soon forced Innocent to take to flight; he went by sea to Fisa, 
and then™ by way of Genoa betook himself to France. He found his 
chief stay in St Bernard, w’ho after a brief hesitation espoused his muse. 
This extraordinary man, whose fascination drew his con tern [Hilari es 
irresistibly whithersoever his inspired zeal called them, soon saw with 
w hat troubles a schism at that time would he charged, and threw himself 
intu a combat for the unity of the Church. His influence hud the greatest 
weight. The Kings of France and England decided for Innocent, and one 
after the other in January 1131 met him with every demonstration of 
reverence and honour. Their example w K ns soon followed by the King of 
the Romans. On £2 March 1131, Innocent and Lothar met at Liege, 
where the Pope held a synod, in which he hurled the anathema against 
A mule! us anil against Conmd and Frederick of Hohemtaufen. A few 
days later* on 29 March, Innocent repaired to the cathedra! with great 

1 Ths Fit:rlcont wen? descended from & converted Jpw, Benedictj whu lived 
r. 1020, a relative of whom Po[» GrtfOty VI (John Grattan) teem* to hove been. 
Cf. R. k Poole, tomviidl IX and Gregory 1% Proc. Brit* A*aL V«L vul, 
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Lot bar III and the schism 


pomp* while the king acted &* bis squire and held the bridle of h h horn*; 
then the Pope solemnly placed the rovol crown uti the head* of Loth&r 
Slid of ills wife Riehenza. At the meeting at Liege it waa settled that 
Lothar should proceed to Borne to receive the imperial crown* and to 
recover for Innocent the city from the anti-Pope, Taking the oppor¬ 
tunity f lothar attempted to re-open the question of Investitures, and to 
recover the advantages which the Empire Itad lost; but he met with 
a firm resistance anti St Bernard, along with the German prelates who 
went 1 in favour of the rights of the Church, supported the Pope, Lothar 
understood that it would lie unwise to insist, and was obliged to yield 
and abandon the attempt. 

The schism could note be considered as overcome in the main; but 
Anadchishad still siifitckmt strength to the recognss^I Pope. The 
cities of north and central I In I y,intent on their special interests, hud not 
been much excited over the schism, but sided in general with Innocent, 
with the exception of Milan, which favoured A mu: Ictus more owing to its 
political opposition to Lothar than for any other reason. Vet A narlc has 
was muster of Home, and, strongly established there, had turned to the 
south for aid and become closely allied to Roger of Skilv. The shrewd 
Norman wkls not slow to see lhe profit which he could gain from this 
alliance* He met Anackttis at AvelJino on £7 September 1160, and, in 
return for an annual tribute in recognition of the pupal suzerainty, 
obtained the title of £ *Xing of Sicily and of the Duchies of Apulia and 
Calabria." Thus the foundation of a southern monarchy, to which 
Honor!us H had formerly agreed with reluctance, w m now consecrated by 
the concessions of an anti-Pope, which in the sequel were to be con tinned 
and permanently recognised by the legitimate pontifical authority. 

Although the state of the German kingdom was anything but quiet, 
it ivas indispensable that Lothar should turn Ills thoughts to Italy, and, 
after making his authority prevail there, come back to Germany with 
the prestige and strength which the imperial crown would gain him. In 
the summer of \13U lie started; but the harassing d re u instances of 
the time did not allow hi in to collect a strong army. Accompanied 
by <Juecn Iikhenza, lie passed the Alps and descended into Italy. From 
the first, owing to the scanty forces ut his disposal anti the hostility of 
powerful communes like Verona and Milan, he could make little diow of 
authority* He attempted in vain to subdue Creme, and, after having lust 
a month in the useless siege, had to cross Lombardy warily, avoiding the 
places which shewed themselves hostile and approaching tho.^e cities 
which favoured him more by reason of their enmity to Milan than 
because of their reverence for the Empire. In November, he met Innocent, 
who had precede! him to Louihardy, and on the plain of Hoiicaglm held 
a diet, in which he consulted ou the general condition of the Church and 
the Empire with the Pope and such Lombards els bad answered his 
summon*. Together with the Pope lie marched from Pincersai towards 
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Home, slowly journeying amid populations which greeted him with 
coldness or hostility. His poaitim could have become very dangerous, if 
Roger 11 had been in a condition to face him and annihilate his forces 
at one blow, and so assure Home to Auadetus and to himself the 
HiiEjUe* tinned recognition of his kingdom of Sicily- But in the summer 
of 11 '32 n revolt of the barons of the Regno 1 * followed by a severe defeat, 
put Roger’s crown in peril; he was obliged to withdraw to Sicily to pre¬ 
pare a reaction* whilst Beneveuto, rebelling against AnarleLus, opened its 
gates to the legates of Innocent II. Even with this advantage, however, 
the Pope and Lothar were in the midst of great difficulties, and the 
advance towards Home proceeded most slowly. Quilting IjotliEir, the 
Pope went to Pisa* where* aided at Genoa by St Bernard* be succeeded 
with much ado in com(asking a peace between the Pisans and Genoese, 
which assured him the assistance of the two rival pea-powers* He joined 
the king again at Viterta, and w ent thence with him to Rome. Some 
attempt* of Amide fc us to justify hb claim before Lothar gave rise to 
negotiations which had no success. 

Lothar remained some wrecks at Rome, while these negotiations 
continued; perhaps he and Innocent craftily hoped to gain by them 
possession of the church of St Peter, and to perform there according to 
ancient custom the ceremony of coronation. But St Peter's like the 
greater pari of the city, remained in the bauds of ATiadetoj and his 
partisans. On 4 June llSfl Lothar and Richenm assumed the imperial 
crown in the Lttlemn, after Lothar had taken the customary oath to the 
Pope and guaranteed the privileges of the city. The aid given to 
Innocent in Rome had atnuunted to very little, and a longer stay in 
Italy wm impossible for Lothar, who was obliged at once to think of his 
return.. Before separating, however, Pope and Emperor confirmed in 
substance the Concordat of Worms, and Came to an agreement over their 
respective claims to the inheritance of Countess Matilda. The Pope 
conceded the Use of it to Lothar and his son-in-law Henry* Duke of 
Bavaria, for their lifetime: they were to hold it of the Church* to which 
it should return at their deaths. Thus Matilda's lands were held by the 
Emperor os a fief from the Pope, Morally the Papacy rose ever higher 
in comparison with the Empire. The coronation and its significance 
were commemorated in a painting placed in the I^temji* which repre¬ 
sented Loth nr at the feet of the Pope at the moment of receiving the 
crown; and beneath it wen? to be read these two lines, which were later 
to give rise to bitter complaints, for they contained a bold assertion of 
the complete supremacy of the Papacy: 

Kw utfctit nan? Ibre-s mnm* prim Vtbb bnorwi; 

Post homo lit PkLptiUt (limit qua ilantc eonmam. 

1 Wc ;v3opt on occasion the convenient ltd inn u*e of ™tbe Berlin (Kingdom)" an 
a iiamEr fur n tbp kingilptn nf Sicily,, and of tke dufliiHi of Apulia and ( ala- 

brin,"' to avoid tinnnrnmrj col fusion with Ibe island of Sfcilj* 
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Lot&mfs second expedition 


The return of Lothar to Germany left Innocent II in an extremely 
perilous situation in Rome, eon lined ii* he was within a suiall district of 
the city, and almost besieged by the powerful Anaeletu* and his more 
numerous partisans. King Roger* with fresh troops collected in Sicily, had 
returned, victorious and menacing, to Apulia, Thereon Iiuioeent was forced 
(mce more to lice from Rome and take refuge at Pisa* But his situation was 
h it train being desperate. Their jealousy of linger s sen-power silenced for 
a moment the rivalry of Genoa and Pisa, and united the two republics in 
favour of [mum-nt, who therefore met with iui honourable reception at 
Pisa, and there held n synod. Although an exile from his see, he 
was now universally recognised its I lead of Christendom, and the little 
opposition that was kit eodtinuflllv decreased* Even the Milanese 
yielded to the fiery fftsciontiOH of St Bernard, who had visited them ; 
they came over to Innocent's side, and abandoned their Archbishop, 
Afisebu Pu-sterla* The schism, now cuntiued to Rome ami South Italy, 
could not have long duration. 

The auguries were more propitious for Lotlmr in Germany, and, now 
that his prestige was increased by the imperial crown, the current of 
□pinion flowed in bis favour. Neither Conrad of Hohenstaafen in Italy 
nor his brother Frederick in Germany bad succeeded In gaining the 
upper hand, in spite of the faction-discords which disturbed Germany 
and weakened tlie royal power. An energetic campaign soon compelled 
Frederick of Swabia, and then Conrad, to submit* The Emperor shewed 
generosity to them. He left them in possesion of their lands and honours 
on condition that they accompanied him in bis second descent into Italy; 
thither the Pope had recalled him, mid he himself felt the need of re¬ 
turning in order to establish his Authority in Lombardy and to destroy 
the power of Rugcr. 

With German affair thus settled, the Em{}eror t in a diet held at 
Spires at the beginning of It&G, announced his approaching expedition 
to Italy w and devoted himself to the preparations. In August he left 
Germany, and, by the Brenner Pssa, descended into the Valley of Trent with 
n great following of soldiery and Ijarons, chief among them Conrad of 
Hohenstanfen, who was now high in his favour. Faced by such great 
fortes, the Lombard cities did not offer any noteworthy resistance, and 
Lothar could traverse Upper Italy, meeting no ill reception, and making 
the fear of his authority and the advantages of his protection felt both 
by hostile and friendly districts* 

Rut,, far more than Upper Italy, the Emperor, incited by Venice 
and by the Byzantine Court, which were jealous of Roger's growing 
power by sea, aimed at the South, where he was ambitious of re¬ 
viving the power of the Empire after the fashion of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. Dividing his army into two corps, he entrusted one to 
his son-in-law Henry, Duke of Bavaria, who with three thousand men- 
at-arms was to restore throughout Tuscany lhe imperial authority, and 
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then together with the Pope to pans through the States of the Church, 
Meanwhile* the Emperor with the main body was to reach Apulia by the 
eastern route through the March of Ancona, and there to meet the other 
corps* The two armies both made their strength severely felt on the 
districts they traversed, wasting them and compel ling them to submit, 
Duke Henry met Idle Pope and marched with him southwards without 
touching at Home, so as not to delay the enterprise against Singer, The 
Emperor and the Pope in their victorious career joined forces at, Bari at 
the end of May 1137, and the submission of Bari decided that of a great 
part of Apulia and Calabria. Meanwhile, the ships of Pisa and A mult] 
attacked the coastal cities and especially Salerno, hut a dispute which 
arose between the Pisans and the Pope and Emperor prevented the capture 
of the fortress of Salerno, which remained in the hands of Roger's 
garrison* Roger, feeling that he could not repel this impetuous invasion, 
had retired to Sicily to await events and the opportune moment. The 
Pope and the Emperor, thus become mo-Kters of South Italy, thought 
of entrusting the duchy of Apulia to Rainulf, Count of A life, whose 
strength and fidelity, they were sure, would hold the duchy against 
Roger* But at the moment of investing him there broke out a grave 
dissension Between Lothnr and Innocent, which marked once again how 
delicate and difficult the relations between l‘ope and Emperor always 
w ere, even when they most sought to act ill accord. Each of them claimed 
the suzerainty over the reconc|iicred lands and the right of investing 
Raimi If, Jt was a bitter dispute which lasted almost a month, and was 
finally removed by a kind of simultaneous double investiture. Pope and 
Emperor, each bolding at the same time the symbolic lianner of investi¬ 
ture, gave it together to Kiinulf. And this was not the only cause of 
dfcseniHon which arose at this time, when the interests of the moment 
wen? able to lull, but not to extinguish, the profound antagonisms which 
lay hid in the relations between the Empire and the Church* 

In September 1137 Innocent and Lothat started on their return* 
Re-entering Roman territory, they proceeded to the monastery of Far fa 
in Sabina* and Lothar continued his wav to Germany* Like many other 
imperial expeditious in Italy, that of Lot liar did not leave behind it 
durable results, hut it had served to recall to men's minds I he authority 
of the Empire, and had secured to the Pope the means of re-entering 
Rome and putting an end to the schism. It seemed that Lothur, on his 
return to Germany, would Ik able to extend bis power and guide with 
confidence the fortunes of the Empire. Rut those fortunes were about 
to be entrusted to other hands. Scarcely had he surmounted the Alps, 
when the old Emperor died rm his march through the Tyrol on 4 December 
1137, and the Empire again lacked a ruler. The fear of a fresh civil war, 
and the suspicions which the power of Lotlmris son-in-law, Henry of 
Bavaria, aroused, smoothed the way for Conrad of Hutarnstnufen, who 
was elected King of the Romans on 7 March 1138 and on 13 March wsa 
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crooned at Aix-k-Chapdle, With him began that powerful djinasty 
which was to exercise so unique an influence on the history of Italy. 

The abasement of Roger's power had so lamed the strength of the 
Pierlconi that the Frangipani, getting the upper hand once more, could 
lead back Innocent II and give Mm again authority in Rome; while the 
eloquence of St Bernard aided the Pontiff to blot out the last traces of 
the schism and was detaching from the anti-Pope A mu-let 115 the adherents 
who were left him. Mean time, scarcely had I^ottiar gone, tiefoir Roger left 
Sicily and diseudmrkcd his forces at Salerno, bent on recovering his lost 
lands. The new Duke of Apulia attacked and routed him ; but Roger 
did not therefore give up hi^ enterprise. 8t Bernard, meanwhile, visited 
him, and sought to induce him to abandon the anti-Pope; and Roger, 
seeing the profit to be gained, proposed a conference of three cardinals 
of Innocent and three of Anadettw to discus the proposals on each side. 
The conference took place, and St Bernard succeeded in detaching from 
Anaclctos his most authoritative and best reputed partisan, Cardinal 
Peter Pisano, With this desertion the schism could be i*aid to be at 
an cud; hut the crafty Roger did not yet abandon Anaclctus, and, 
when the anti- Pope died (£5 January 11 $8), caused the few remaining 
schismatic cardinals to elect a new anti-Pope, who took the name of 
Victor IV: hut he held out only a little time, and was soon obliged to 
renounce his pretensions, Roger continued the contest, though avoiding 
a pitched battle* and throughout 1138South Italy was desolated by the 
war. Next year, fortune became favourable to the King of Sicily, The 
death of Duke Rnimilf removed the most formidable of his competitors, 
and he could more energetically undertake the recovery of the Regno. 
Innocent II, after he had held a council (the Second I*nteran)* in which 
he annulled all the appointments made by Anacletus ond with his own 
hands stripped the schismatic bishops of the ensigns of their dignity, 
marched in arms against Roger, who surrounded him, took him prisoner, 
anil, shewing him great respect, treated with him for peace. The Pope w as 
compelled to recognise Roger** royal dignity and to confirm as valid all 
the concessions he had obtained from Anacletus. Thus ended the war 
between the Pope and the Norman prince; Innocent, like I^eo IX, re> 
turned humiliated to Rome; there new mutations awaited him. 

That tendency which hud already raised to such strength the cities 
of Lombardy and Central Italy, and had caused municipal life and 
liberties to grow so exuberantly in them, began to make itself felt in 
Rome also, although the city was under different conditions which were 
not favourable to the development of a potent communal life. Situated 
in the midst of a region rendered unhealthy by long neglect and not made 
prosperous by agriculture or trade, torn by the factions of a rude and 
powerful nobility, in theory the seat of the Empire which still claimed 
its rights over it, and lastly the seat of the Popes who considered it as 
their patrimony anil subject to their rule, Rome could with difficulty 
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produce a. commune which would be capable of rising to the dignity and 
sliyngth of an independent State. Hut the spirit which animated other 
cities hod also entered into Rome. and made it /eel more vividly the 
desire of asserting itself, especially when causes of dissension arose between 
Uie citizens and the Pope. In the lost years of Innocent this spirit of 
independence Hamcd out more hotly, and caused the beginning of a new 
and not inglorious period in the life of the commune. 

Little by little, amid the factions which split up the great baronial 
families, and under the insecure rule of the l’opes, there had gradually 
formed in Rome a kind of lesser nobility, which had similar interests to 
the people’s, and thereby, in alliance w ith the people, gathered strength. 
Irom it the people act] uircd n consciousness of itself and of its civil rights. 
The rc-a wakening of the ideas of antiquity, which began to spread widely 
in Italy at this time, could not be without influence in Rome, where the 
iDemon,- of ancient greatness had been a vain but continual regret 
through the centuries. The union of the people with the grow ing minor 
nobility had furthered the organising of their forces, of which even the 
Popes hod sometimes mode use. 

Hie Romans had favoured Innocent IPs enterprise against Unger, and 
when the Pope was compelled to make peace they, in discontent, wished 
Lho Pope to tear up the treaty to which he had been forced to subscribe 
when he was a prisoner at the mercy of his conqueror. Innocent did not 
agree, and the Romans were irritated; hut a graver cause of dissension 
became manifest soon afterwards in a question which touched them more 
nw b'- Among all the surrounding districts, Rome was specially hostile 
to livoli. tu 1U1, to subdue this city, the Pope sent the Romans to 
besiege it; they were driven bock and withdrew from the siege, meditating 
revenge. When they returned to the attack, Tivoli surrendered to the 
Po|K>, who concluded peace without consulting Rome, and Rome, aflame 
with wrath, demanded of the Pope that he should dismantle and com¬ 
pletely destroy the rival town. The Pope would not yield, and there 
followed a revolution which changed the state of the city. 

The insurgent Romans, in 1 143, proclaimed on the Capitol the 
constitution of the republic, “renewed” the Senate', excluding therefrom 
the Prefect, the ancient warden of order, and almost all the greater 
nobility, although they may have had Jordan Pierleoni, a brother of 
Anaclctus, as their lender. While they declared that they recognised the 
imperial authority which was far away and not too burdensome, they 
asserted especially their independence of the Pope, whom they wished to 
be despoiled of his temporalities, saying that he ought to live on offerings 

'It is disputed whether the term "Senators," w )ieo it occurs before 1 143. denotes 
rea ly a c«m~ultjitive assembly or is merely u collective term for tins greater nobles. 

. ee 1.. tliklplieil, Etude* rar t'ndminiMration dt itome att moym itaf (|5I-12ft2), 
w iu deodiK for the second alternative. The passage In the test bu been slightly 
revised m view of M. Halphen * work. 
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and tithes. In these straits Innocent died (.£4 September 11443); he was 
succeeded in the space of a few months first by Cektfline II and then by 
Lucius IL who wrote to King Conrad, stating his grievances against the 
Konuffi, and asking for hit protection. The Homans meanwhile (1144) 
raised Jordan Piericuni to the, perhaps dictatorial, office of Patrician, 
a mnuiiscence of the days of the Crescent!i. Lucius even attempted to 
take the Capitol by force mid overturn the Senate; but he was repulsed, 
and one report ha vs that he wis wounded w r ith a stone during the 
attack* Shortly afterwards he died* worn-out and discouraged, on 
15 February 1145* 

Terrified amid the armed Romans, the cardinals immediately agreed 
on the election of the Pisan Bernard, Abbot of Sant* Anastasia ad Aquas 
Salukis* a disciple of St Bernard; he was very apprehensive at his election, 
and to the cardinals who cheese him he wrote in wonder and Tear lest he 
should lie unequal to the heavy burden in such difficult times. He took 
the name of Eugenia* 111, and shewed as time went on much greater 
capacity in the government uf the Chinch than St Bernard had suspected* 
Hardly w as lie elected when he was obliged tuquit the city, which rioted 
for the recognition of the Senate and the Republic. He was consecrated 
in the monastery of Farfa, and then betook himself to Viterbo, while 
Home consolidated its new state and rendered for the moment his return 
impossible. 

The constitution of the republic did not, however, imply in the mind 
of the Roman* the cessation of the idea of an imperial and papal Rome, 
which to the thought of medieval Christendom was, so to say, the pivot 
of the social unity of man kind. In fact, the Homans desired to shake off 
the yoke of the Pope's temporal sovereignty, am I to live jls a free com¬ 
mune; they Oissociated with the idea nf independence the vast and 
confused memories of the greatness of the Empire in which they placed 
their pride, without being aware that the Empire was now German, and 
that the glorious name of Rome served to cover the German pretensions 
to rule in Italy. These feelings of the lions am found characteristic 
expression in a letter which they addressed Inter to King Connul, inviting 
him to came to Rome to receive the imperial crown, and there to take 
up his residence. 

44 All that we do, T ' they wrote, “we do for your honour and in fealty 
to you.” And they assured him that they had restored the Senate 
in order to exalt the Empire to the rank it held in the times of 
Constantine <Uid Justinian, and that they had destroyed the houses and 
towers of the barons of the city who were preparing to resist the 
Empire in alliance with the Pope and the King of Sicily. None the less 
the Romans soon began to experience the difficulty of realising their 
intent in ns. The Pope found aid in the jealous distrust inspired by 
the new-born republic, which desired to extend its supremacy outside 
Rome and to dominate its neighbours. The imperilled cities round, and 
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the high Rohiaih nobility threatened in its possesions in the Campagna, 
vhencu it drew its strength, a]] joined the papal side. The city was 
ebilged to yield to their united forces, receive the Rope anew- within its 
walls, restore the authority of the Prefect, and recognise the soveroigntv 
of the ( huri'lL rhin at tlie close of 11 to tin; Rope could re-enter Rome 
find there celebrate Christmas with solemn pomp; yet he, too, had not 
the strength to maintain himself. In spite of the concessions it had made, 
the new republic remained firmly seated on the Capitol; and the authority 
of the Senate continued to hold its own in face of the F<ipe. New dis¬ 
sensions soon broke out, and Eugenius, unable to make bis will prevail, 
was constrained after a few monllis to abandon the city a second dine, 
and repair again to Viterbo, whence he betook himself to Pisa. 

Tiiis second exile shewed dearly that Eugenios could not liojie that 
his throne in Rome would lw stable without Conrad's help; and so he 
wmild have wished the king to hasten to Italy for the imperial coronation. 
Ru t the king was preoccupied with German afihirs, and, without refusing 
point-blank, avoided giving a definite reply; he continued to defer it” 
unmoved even by the fiery appeal of St Bernard, who exhorted him to go 
to defend the Church against the Roman people, a people accursed and 
riotous, incapable of rightly measuring their own strength, who in their 
folly and rage hud attempted a great sacrilege. In spite of the exhorta¬ 
tions of Bernard, who warned him not to listen to opposite counsels, 
Conrad, who had his own plans with regard to Italian affairs, continued 
to temporise. Ho aimed at linking his expedition to Italy with an 
entente with Constantinople, and perhaps too he was not wholly grieved 
at seeing the Pope entangled in difficulties, and reduced to such conditions 
as rendered the royal position towards him now far more favourable than 
had been that of ]Arthur towards Honorius and Innocent 

Meanwhile, the breach between the Rumaus and the Rope became 
ever wider and deeper. A remarkable man had appeared among them to 
lire them with his own passionate ardour for citizen liberty and the 
reform of the Church. J his w'us Arnold of Brescia, who for some time 
both in Italy and beyond the Alps bod in perfemd discourses championed 
new ideas, full of peril according to many, on the state of the Church 
and its reform. The renascence of philosophical ideas and of classical 
cut lure, which deveJojwd so swiftly and widely in Europe at the dawn of 
the twelfth century, stirred in men’s minds, and incited them to debate 
problems and intellectual novelties which diquieted them and alarmed 
the guardians of the recognised religious and soda! doctrines. After 
early studies in Italy Arnold had gone to Paris and become a disciple of 
Aljelarcl; he had been his devoted follower, and had shared his disaster® 
with u tenacious faith and a firmness of eharaeter greater than his 
masters. But an Apostolic fervour which summoned him to action was 
stronger in him than Abelard s spirit of subtle enquirv. Perhaps, living 
among the people as he did, he loved and welcomed their favour; but he 
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felt to the tore & holv bcaI for liberty uni) the purification of the Church, 
and persecutions imd obstacles only inflamed it the more. PioOs, pure, 
and austere, his greatest adversaries bore unanimous witness to the 
sanctity of his life, while they combated his doctrines mid his actions, 
“Would that he were of sound doctrine," exclaimed St Bernard, "as he 
is austere in life 1 A man who neither cats nor drinks, he only, like the 
Devil, hungers ansi thirsts for the blood nf souls.’ It does nut appear 
Unit his eloquence'tras turned against dogma*. Only one contemporary, 
Otto of Freising, relates an uncertain rumour, that he did not think 
rightly concerning the sacrament of the altar and infant baptism; and 
the story of his lust hours could perhaps raise a doubt oil his doctrine 
w ith regard to confession. Rather than at doctrine he aimed at discipline. 
He vehemently attacked the clergy, denied to dents and monks the right 
to possess property, and to bishops the right to the regalia;, he bitterly 
denounced the wav of life of the ecclesiastics. In the latemt) (. ouncil 
of 1139 Innocent II had blamed him, and condemned him to silence. 
Forced to leaye Brescia, he had returned to trance, and hail Wen an 
unshakeable defender of his muster Abelard in opposition to St Bernard, 
who became his enemy. 

When Abelard yielded before his mighty adversary, Arnold continued 
the struggle at Soiiito-Gihievievc among poor students, and probably 
mingled with his teaching violent invectives against the corruption of 
the dergy. He could not resist for long in France, but betook himself 
to Zurich, where he found new followers and new persecutions, and thence 
joined the train of Cardinal Guido, legate in Germany, who protected 
him. Ih- returned with the cardinal to Italy, and at Viterbo saw 
Eugeni us III, who absolved him and prescribed as his penance a pilgrimage 
to the graves of tlie Apostles and to the churches ul Rome. 

The place was not adapted for the liojved-for repentance of Arnold; 
the Pope had seat fire to a volcano. At that time Rome was both tlie 
most fertile soil in which he could how the seed of his doctrines, and 
itself a stimulus and inspiration for Hie thoughts which dominated his 
life. The heights of tlie Capitoline hill, sacred to history, and the rains 
of the Forum, the ancient churches and the graves of the martyrs in the 
catacombs, must have spoken a mysterious language to the soul of Arnold 
of Brescia, and have called him to his mission with energy renewed. The 
republican movement and the Patarinc traditions diffused among the 
people in Lombardy found their consecration in Rome from the history 
told by her ruins, mid from the churches and sacred memories of Rome 
the spirit and the humility of primitive Christianity seemed to ask of 
God a reform to free the Papacy from worldly interests and mundane 
pomp. The fervid, vehement words of the Breseimi apostle fascinated the 
Romans, ever ready listeners to eloquence which evoked the memories 
of their post greatness. The republic was strengthened by him, and lie 
had a large share in the counsels and regulation of the city. To tlie 
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Senate already constituted there wax added, in name at least, an equestrian 
older* pruliahly composed of the lesser nobility and richer citizens; and 
thus there w r aa created at Rome, in iuiitnt ion of the Lombard republics* 
a nucleus of picked militia; the Capitol was fortified; and tlie constitu¬ 
tion of Rome became in hiihstonce similar to that of the other Italian 
communes. 

Rome's example was followed in the surrounding territory: other 
communes began to be organised in the Patrimony of the Church, and 
rendered the position of the Pope with regani to Rome ever more 
difficult. But for the moment the Papacy was obliged to direct its 
solicitude ebewhere, The Muslim power, which had Ijecn checked in its 
career by the First CrLisiidc, again appeared threatening and awoke 
anxiety m Europe,and with the anxiety almost a fever of desire fora new 
crusade. The discords between the Christian rulers in the East, the dose 
neighbours of the Muaulmans, had home their natural fruit, and opened 
to the Saracens the way to the re-conquest of the lands torn from them 
by the First Crusade* ZangT, a resolute and bold Muslim warrior, led 
the attack, to which the Christians could not oppose an efficacious 
haiTier. When Edcssa fell into Z&ngFs hands at the end of 1144, a bul¬ 
wark was lost without w hich nil the Christian Levant w as placed in grave 
peril* It seemed evident that, if Antioch, too, was taken, Jerusalem itself 
would not be safe, and perhaps all the work of the First Crusade would 
toltcr and crumble to not lung. The weak and discordant Christian 
primes turned anxiously to the West for irid ; they sounded the alarm 
and rid led Europe to the defence of Christendom* France more especially 
felt the force of this appeal, and shewed hei“*clf inclined to respond 
to it with the same Him as to that for the First Crusade* Eugenios 
received at Viterbo messages from the Levant, and understood that now 
was the moment for him to imitate Urtnui It's example, and summon 
Christendom to the counter-attack. He was the more willing to do so 
because he hoped that the movement he was about to initiate might serve 
also to bring the Eastern Churches closer to Rome. He turned first to 
France, where the king, Loub \ II. ami Ills fieopSe were easily gained 
over, although Iris chief and wisest minister* Abbot Stigcr, was against 
the enterprise. The Crusade wars derided on, and the king took the 
Cross. Tim Pope, involved hi his struggle with the Romans, could not 
go at once to France, and entrusted to St Bernard the preaching of 
the Crusade. Convinced that he spoke by divine inspiration, the Saint 
infused in others his own conviction, and the enthusiasm he evoked sur- 
poased all expectation; it seemed a miracle. “Cities and castles are 
emptied/ he wrote to Eiigeuiua III, “and there is not left one man 

1 Does Ihto ekuvlc hom (CHtn Prising., Gttta Friderin / ow/j. i, 2fl h *si. 

Kiri'S, p. 44 ) cover a rpfortu of til* amriedt *rA«toir of tile milftia,, or the 
imrthutioii of the body of Councillors. ConsitiarHf who at llonn n5 presented the 
Great Council of other Italian eomuiLims? 
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to seven women, and everywhere there are widows of still living 
hmhtmdbJ" 

IE wns needful that the ardour of Germany should correspond to that 
of France, and Bernard hoped to revive it by his eloquence and to induce 
King Conrad to take the Cross and join with the King of France in the 
great enterprise* In a first interview at Frankfort at the end of 
November 11 -Hh he was unable, although honoured on all hands, to win 
Conrad to take the crusading vow. At the close of December he met the 
king again at Spires and returned to the charge. At lirst Conrad resisted: 
flic internal troubles of Germany* his delicate relations with Constanti¬ 
nople and Roger of Sicily, made him hesitate to embark on an adventure 
so far from his realm, But lie was carried away by the general excitement; 
and at a solemn service in the cat tied rut, in answer to an un premeditated 
exhortation of St Bernard* he took the Cross. The German nobles vied 
with one another ill following their sovereign's example, among them his 
nephew, the young Frederick of Swabia, who thus took the first step in 
a career destined to enrol his name amid the greatest and most glorious 
of Germany. 

Although Eugenios was hitnself on the point of crossing the Alps to 
increase the impetus of the Crusade and watch over the great expedition, 
he did hot share the joy of St Bernard when he knew that Conrad had 
yielded to the Saint’s inspiration and was preparing to leave Europe, 
Although the peril of the Holy Places moved the Pontiff, not even that 
made him foiget the cinuinstances of the Papacy in Rome and Italy, 
and the necessity of the speedy and sure help which at that moment he 
hoped for from Germany. Conrad’s alienee could not he short, and the 
needs of the Pope were pressing, Further, Eugcnhis could easily foresee 
that this absence would weaken still more the imperial authority in 
North and Central Italy, Here the cities continued in perpetual war 
with one another; hut they did not seem tn lie enfeebled thereby, and 
the spirit of cine liberties did not only nourish in them the sentiment of 
independence towards the imperial claims* Among the people and the 
low'd clergy there were growing sentiments of independence towards 
ecclesiastical authority, which disturbed the Pope and had caused him 
several times to cal! the attention of the bishops, especially m Lombardy, 
to these, and to exhort them to deal sternly with the dangerous novelties 
which crept into their dioceses. And from the Crusade there might arise 
between the crusading monarch*, the Eastern Emperor, and Roger of 
Sicily relations not devoid of disquiet to the Pope. King Roger, most 
sagacious,ambitious* and ready to snatch every opportunity to assure and 
enlarge his power, sought to draw profit from the Crusade. To the 
request of the King of France he replied with large proffers of ships and 
victuals, offering to join the Crusade in person or to send one of his 
sons; but like proftm were also made by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, 
and were accepted, much to Roger's annoyance, who desired to draw the 
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King of France to himself imd separate him from Conrad in the Eutern 
enterprise. He knew that Conrad was in secret treaty with the Emperor 
Mamie] for an alliance against himself, and he wished to isolate him. 
Hk envoys left France predicting the harm that the fraud of the Greeks 
would occasion to the crusaders, and they were not false prophets. 

Eugenios III, w ho had set out for France, sent messengers to Conrad 
with letters in which he could not refrain from complaining that the king 
had decided to take the Cross without consulting him. Conrad justified 
himself by alleging the irresistible impulse to which he had suddenly 
yielded* "The Holy Ghost,' be wrote to the Pope, ** Who brcathetb 
where He listeth. Who cometh on a sudden, did not allow me to delay 
that [ might take your counsel or that of any other* but in a in on lent 
touched my heart to follow Him.” Understanding that the Pope needed 
reassuring* he announced to him that he had made arrangement* for the 
time of bis absence, and had had his son Henry crow lied king, who 
would govern in his stead; he invited the Pope to proceed to Germany 
from France for an interview with him, and to treat personally of the 
afthira of the realm and the Crusade. 

Engenius did not accept the imitation, but he could not undo what 
had been done* and it only remained for him to push on events in the 
best manner possible* lie met Louis VII in France* and had leisure to 
confer with him before he started for the expedition* on which Conrad HI 
had already preceded him. But the history of this disastrous Crusade 
does not belong to this chapter; and we must confine ourselves to 
recording the consequences it had for Italy and the relations uf the 
Empire and the Papacy* 

The chief reaction on Italy from the Crusade was felt in it- relations 
with the Byzantine Empire and with the African coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. King Roger of Sicily did not fail to seize the occasion of draw¬ 
ing advantage from a movement which was bound to occupy the forces 
and the solicitude of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, Hie continuous 
increase of Reger's power hod l*een from iU commencement a cause of 
suspicion and disquietude to the Byzantine monarchy who saw in it a 
menace to their possessions and in Hu el ice ill the Adriatic* and oiso 
looked on the steady ex pans ion of the Sicilian domination on the African 
coasts and Rogers pretension* to the principality of Antioch as perilous 
to themselves. The policy of the Cuxnnem necessarily lended tti oppose 
the ambitions of the Norman prince* and to try jf it were possible to 
wreck them and substitute for his realm a restored Byzantine dominion, 
or at least a marked influence, in South Italy. Roger, aware of this 
policy, and of the negotiations for an alliance against him which laid 
several times taken place between .Manuel and Colirail HI, thought that 
it wm time to act. Preparing a powerful fleet, he undertook an energetic 
expedition by sea, seized on and fortified Corfu, and placed there a 
Norman garrison to secure its permanent possession* Setting sail again, 
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he became master of Cape Male& and the island of Cerigo, both of which 
he aho fortified; then* penetrating the Gulf of Corinth> his troops 
sacked Corinth,, si nd marching by land reached laches* which underwent 
tJie frame fate. From Thebes, which then was flourish !ng through the 
silk manufacture, he took not only plunder but some artificers, who were 
brought to Sicily and afterwards aided there in the development of the 
silk industry. Having thus displayed its standards in the Grecian seas, 
Rogers fleet, loaded with booty, returned to Sicily about the beginning 
of 1148. 

The Emprar Manuel Conmeiuis was grievously and profoundly 
moved by these events and he actively Ijestirred himself in devising a 
remedy. After his overtures for an alliance with Lollis VII, who was 
still in Asia, had failed, he turned with better results to the Venetians, 
who also took umbrage at the growing extension of the Norman power 
in the Adriatic and willingly became Ins allies. The result of this alliance 
w as a long and chequered sea-campaign, In which Manuel succeeded in 
recovering Corfu (summer of 114!)). Encouraged by this success, Mound 
thought of closing on Roger and realising his plans in South Italy, 
After the disastrous ending of the Crusade, the Byzantine Emperor 
turned with many blandishments to Conrad III, whose presence in the 
East no longer inspired him with any fear, and renewed and com¬ 
pleted the negotiations for an alliance which had been often begun 
and interrupted. It was a formidable league, and Roger, who saw the 
danger, employed all his sagacity to hinder its effects and to turn it from 
himself. Profiting by the inner dissensions of Germany, he attempted* 
even by giving subsidies, to raise against Conrad a Idaigue of German 
barons* which should force the King of the Jloiimus, immediately on Ills 
return to Europe, to hasten to Germany and turn away from any 
enterprise against Sicily. At the same time Huger sought a rapfrmcfw- 
mmi with the papal party at Rome by means of its chief, the powerful 
baron Ccncio Franglpane. Thus he might separate from Conrad the 
Pop, who wm displeased with the Byzantine alliance, and induce hi in 
to favour the German barons, who were opposed to their sovereign. 

The history of the relations of the Pope* with their Norman neigh¬ 
bours consists uf an alternation of hostility and rapprot/u’meai.i occasioned 
by tile perpetual alternation of the mutual distrust and political necessities 
of the two parties, Eugcnfos III, after the departure of the crusaders 
for the Holy Land, had sojourned in France and Germany* occupied 
with the ecclesiastical affairs of the two countries, and awaiting the 
opportune moment for re-entering Italy, He held several councils, and 
in them, especially at Khaims where the opinions of Kblwp Gilbert 
de la Porrfe were Laboriously discussed* there was manifested all the 
anxiety of the Church to secure the orthodoxy of theological duct tines 
from the subtle perils which were created by the extension of philo- 
sophic thought, by a pronounced tendency towards investigation, and 
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bv ii bold and restless desire for speculation. Meanwhile, there arrived 
gloom v uews from the East. The disastrous result of the ( ru^ade* pro¬ 
claimed with such assurance of victory, ha if God Himself had directly 
inspired its iit illation, tunid against bugcnius and St Bernard the 
minds of the peoples who most felt the weight of the calamity* Eugeniun 
saw that a sojourn in France and Germany, both embittered by their 
disillusion* was no longer suitable for him* and took the road for return. 
In July llid he held a council at Cremona, in which he confirmed the 
decrees of the Council of Rheims, It is probable that in it he alsti treated 
of the condition* of the Church of Rome, w here Arnold of Brescia was 
exercising his influence- Certain it is that a few day* later at Brescia the 
Pope, in a warning addressed to the Roman clergy* complained that 
some Roman ecclesiastics, following the errors of the schismatic Arnold, 
were refusing obedience to the cardinals and their other superior* ; anti 
he ordered that all eon tact with Arnold should lie avoided. Thus from 
the moment he put foot again in Italy, Eugeni us aimed at Home, and 
frankly renewed the struggle. 

Quitting Lombardy in October 1148* the Pope halted some time at 
his native city of Pisa, which he drew to his support for his imminent 
act ion against Route* and then went to resume his residence at Viterbo. 
The league concluded between Manuel Conmemis and Conrad troubled 
him* and* on the other hand, ho was oppressed by the necessity of 
prompt aid to return to hb see. Roger of Sicily* wholly intent on Ids secret 
manoeuvre* against Conrad, found at this moment a readier hearing from 
the Pojje. Etigenins* supported by the Frangipani and the other Roman 
barons* who were impatient of the rule of the democracy in the Capitol, 
had at great expense collected troop* to attempt the re-conquest of 
Rome. To gain the Pope for his schemes* Roger offered him a contingent 
in aid; hut in spite of this rapprochement^ it is not easy to say how far 
the Pope shewed himself disposed to support the King of Sicily and the 
German baron* who were conspiring against Conrad. Undoubtedly 
Eugenios* while outwardly reconciled to his powerful neighbour, was 
obliged to lie reserved and wary. Nor did he abandon hi* reserve when 
the King of France, on hin return by way of Roger's dominions from 
the Crusade* met him at Tusculuiu* and "disclosed to him the project 
of n new crusade* including the formation of a league destined to strike 
at the heart of the Byzantine Empire, which Louis VII held to he the 
principal cause or his own disasters, The diplomacy of the Roman Curia 
saw at once that such a league would increase Roger's power tno much, 
and let the proposal drop, Nevertheless* ever intent on regaining full 
possession of Rome* Eugeni us with the help of the soldier* of the Sicilian 
king succeeded in seating himself by foree in the Latcnan; but the 
Roman Senate did not therefore submit, and maintained it* power in the 
fare of the Pope: it upheld the rights it had acquired and its protection 
of Am old of Brescia, w ho remained in the city. 

m. xL 
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Meanwhile, scarcely Imd Conrad IH left the East, when he moved with 
the grote&t speed towards Germany with a view to restoring order to the 
w»)w, vexed by diasensiona and revolt. Shortly after his arrival he was 
attacked by &n illness which tasted six months; but hjs presence induced 
an improvement, and a defeat which his son* the young King Henry, 
inflicted obi the rebel barons (1 February 1150) secured the fortunes of 
the kingship and raided its d iminished prestige. There then began a very 
active interchange of diplomatic moves, which tended both to form and 
to break up alliances, to insinuate and to dissipate distrust and suspicion. 
Conrad, fixed in the idea of destroying Rogers power, endeavoured to 
confirm the agreement made with Manuel Com mams for common action 
in South Italy* and asked at Constantinople for the hand of a Greek 
princess for hU son King Henry, The Pope, while attempting to erase 
the unfavourable impress ion occasioned by his momentary rapprochcraent 
with Roger* sought for means to estrange Conrad from the Byzantines; 
but on this point the king gave vague and evasive replies. The Romans, 
by repeated letters and embassies to Conrad* strove to emphasise the 
Pope’s relation*; with the King of Sicily and the German rebels, and to 
increase to their own profit his distrust of the Roman Curia, Meanwhile, 
Roger, supported by Louis VII, who- thought of retrieving his defeats in 
Asia, importuned Conrad to induce him to change his policy and turn 
against Constantinople. 

Thus Conrad lava me still more an uncertain element in the various 
currenta of European politics; and anud such alternation of contrary 
proposals he did not let himself be moved* The ardour that was mani¬ 
fested in France for a new crusade left him cold. The exhortations sent 
him by some eminent French ecclesiastics* such as St Bernard and Peter 
of CElj ny, only aroused his auspicious of Rome* so that the Pope had to 
hasten to declare that those personage^ had acted of their own motion* 
and that be was quite a stranger to their overtures. Conrad and hh 
counsellors saw clearly that the King of France was a tool of Huger 
for thwarting his plans in Italy and for making war on Constantinople; 
and the Pope himself, although he could not oppose It openly* had no 
faith in the possibility of a fresh expedition to the East. 

Constrained after a few mouths’ residence to quit Rome anew and 
retire near to Roger's borders* the Pope met the Sicilian king at Ccpmno, 
mid there they discussed many ecclesiastical questions In regard to the 
Regno* which were in great part adjusted. But on an Essential point* 
the full recognition of Roger's sovereignty* they did not reach an under¬ 
standing; and they parted with out ward friendship but now definitely 
alienated from one another. The Pope could only turn, without further 
vacillation, to a complete understanding with Conrad, who idso recognised 
the importance of such an accord for the preparation of bin expedition 
to Italy, urnd for the securing of results from it. The king sient the Pope 
an embassy, which w as to settle the basis of the agreement, Duubtless it 
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was then determined that the king should receive the imperial crown at 
Rome, and, in retuni t force the Romans into subjection tn the Pope, it 
was ]»mm[ to be more difficult to arrive at an understanding concerning 
Conrad's all inure with flannel Comnenua T which hail been the principal 
reason that the Pope hail leant towards the King of Sicily; but the des¬ 
patch of the Cardinals Jordan of Santa Susanna and Octavian of Santa 
Ceciliaafl legates to Germany shewed that the Pope was resolved to smooth 
over every difficulty in order to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. Doth these cardinals were notable personages of the Curia, and one 
of them, Octavian, was Inter destined, as the anti-Pope Victor IV, to play 
an important part in the relations of Papacy and Empire. Nobly bom, 
fond of pomp and show, free with his money and I liberal in granting 
favours, he aimed perhaps already at the Papacy, and sought to win the 
good-will of the Germans, just as he had sought, though without much 
sucress, to win that of Rome* On this occasion he became acquainted w ith 
Frederick, the young Duke nf Swabia, and thus established relations with 
the future Emperor who was to become his mainstay. The two legates 
stayed long in Geniiany, arranging many pending ecclesiastical questions, 
and treating with Conrad concerning his Italian expedition. This was 
solemnly announced at the diet of Wurzburg in September 1151 ; but 
time was necessary if it was to he undertaken energetically and with 
durable results* On the one hand, a large force was needful tu control the 
autonomous tendencies of the free communes and to destroy Rogers 
power* and on the other, it was necessary to be sure that Germany was in 
such order as to permit a long absence of the king And his most pow erful 
adherent* without harm. A year was ollotted! for the [reparations, and 
it was decided that Conrad with his army should start on II September 
1154 to cross tho Alps. There was still a serious task for the king to 
perform in Germany before his departure, for Henrv the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony, was in full revolt, and it was necessary to subdue him and leave 
him incapable of doing harm. While attending to this, Conrad yet took 
the utmost pains to prepare for bis descent into Italy, which now occupied 
the chief place in Ids thoughts. A little previously he had suffered a 
grievous blow' in thcdcaLh of his son, the youthful King Henry; for 1dm 
he had been negotiating that marriage with a UyscantinG princess which 
was to dmw tighter still the: bonds of the alliance with the Eastern Court. 
Since the son who was left him was a mere child, Conrad, although he 
wjls getting into years, thought of resuming the negotiations on his own 
Ixdial [, and for that end sent an embassy tu Constantinople; 

At the same time he sent ambassadors into Italy, his chancellor 
A m old. Archbishop-elect of Cologne, Wihald, Abbot of Stable, imd the 
notary Henry, all three trusty counsellors experienced in State affairs* 
They were sent to the Pojie, but were commissioned to conduct negotta- 
lions on their rood which would nature Hie unhampered progress of the 
expedition. They bore a royal letter to Pisa, with winch they were 
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especial I v to negotiate for the preparation nf a fleet to Ik employed 
against the King of Sicily. Taking the opportunity of this embassy* 
Conrad at last accorded a reply to the letters which the Romans hod 
repeatedly addressed to him. It was a reply of mingled condescension 
and arrogance* in which he skilfully announced his speedy arrival with 
large forces in Italy, and recommended to them his ambassadors* from 
whom the Romans would learn with certainty hU will and intentions* 
In reality* hfo envoys* and especially Wibeild, were charged to mediate 
concerning condition* of peace between the Hope and the Romans, In 
the very valuable collection of WibskTu letters is fuund a kind of draft 
of these conditions, from which we can infer the existence of the negotia¬ 
tions which must have taken place under the circumtFtances. But the 
Pope, relying on the hope of Conrad's coming* did not profit by WibaldV 
intervention, and did not follow hh counsel* of moderation, musing 
thereby the opportunity of reconciling himself with the Romans. Perhaps 
he was ecumneed that a peaceful solution of the controversy would not 
be lasting, anti trusted only to the argument of victorious force- Now 
that he was entirely alienated from the King of Sicily* he w jls determined 
to .smooth Conrad^ road and thus facilitate in ever)" way his early arrival 
in Rome; the ambassadors took their leave elated with concessions and 
promises. 

But they were nut to bring Irnek to their master the messages of the 
Pope. While still on their journey, they received the news that Conrad 
had died on 15 February 1152 at Bamberg, whither he had gone to hold 
a diet. All the preparations for the Italian expedition were thus un¬ 
expectedly interrupted. The relations between Germany and Italy, the 
condition of Germany itself, not yet issued from a Jong [H_ j riod nf confusion 
and discord} arid the consolidation of the Em [lire* might relapse into a 
state of danger and incertitude if a Hrm and vigorous hand did not 
succeed in taking the reins and steadfastly guiding the realm. Conrad III 
on his dea£b4xd understood the needs of the moment* and indicated as 
his successor his nephew Frederick of Swabia, to whom he entrusted the 
rovnl insignia and the wardship of his child son. The magnates of llm 
realm followed Conrad's counsel* and on 4- March 1152 Frederick of 
Hohenitaufeii was elected at Frankfort* With him Lhe star of the 
Empire was to shine with renew r ed lustre. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FREDERICK BARBAROSSA AND GERMANY. 

The campaigns of Frederick Rurbarossa in Italy form the mo*t 
cdebratetl future of his reign; they reveal hb great qualities it? a soldiflf 
and as a statesman in times? both of victory and of defeat; they form a 
parti and a very important part* of the great contest between Empire and 
Papacy. The peculiar iutensd attached to this aide of kicderieks 
activities has often led historians to under-estimate the value of his work 
in his native kingdom. Yet it is in Germany that the enduring marks of 
* his boundless energies are to be sought. He succeeded to the throne of a 
kingdom in a state of complete disintegration; a great family feud 
divided the land into faetiortB in open hostility; internal discord mid 
wide-spread unrest prevailed everywhere; the country was exhausted by 
civil war and by the plundering and burning which accompanied it, the 
people by famine and want which was its natural consequence^ line royal 
authority in the hands of Conrad was too weak to cheek the lawlessness 
of the nobility* hopdeWly incapable of dealing with the crucial question 
of the position of the Wells. Within Four years of his corona Lion 
Frederick, by his masterful rule, had transformed Germany. Feuds were 
healed, enemies reconciled; LtituljYndi-ti W'ere proclaimed in all the duchies, 
and offenders were dealt with by stem punishments. Order was restored 
and the rule of law was established. 

Conrad’s elder son Henry had died two year* before, and the dying 
king realised that where he had so signally failed hLs younger «m 
Frederick, a Ixjy of but six years old, was unlikely to succeed. He 
therefore designated as his successor his nephew Frederick of Swabia and 
eiitrusLed to him the royal insignia, lie was a man of remarkable promise, 
of suitable aige s and with a distinguished career behind him; and w r hat 
was of still greater importance he was connected by equal ties of kinship 
to the two rival houses of Hohenstaufen and \Vd£ His father was the 
late King Conrad’s cider brother Frederick; his mother, Judith, wo» the 
sister of Henry the Proud, He had already on more than one occasion 
acted as mediator bet ween the two parties; his sympathies were equally 
divided; indeed no man was more favourably circumstanced for healing 
tha quarrel which had for so long disturbed the peace of Germany. 
Seldom during the Middle Ages has a king been chosen to rule Germany 
with greater unanimity on the part of his subjects 1 . The formalities of 

1 Henry. Archhishnp of nppire la Slave ra^l nhjertltm* to Frederick s 

clectintk (sec the pat« hi the ruyol chronicle nf Colopnti S4A S, (sL W m\x f p. lt!>) s 
but evidently be was unable to pre» them for. Cf. FP- l' J ^ 
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election were earned through with scarcely a hint of opposition, and with 
a j je'(hh|) t 11 ess and case trillv amazing consifiering the state of the country 
at the moment of Conrad's death. On 15 February 1 Lj 2 the king was 
dead; on 1? March Frederick was chosen king by the princes at Frankfort; 
on the next day ho set out for his coronation, travel ling by boat down 
the Main and the Rhine as far axSinzig&rcd so by road to Aix-la-t’hapdk* 
There on 9 March he w^ crowned by Arnold* Archbishop of Cologne* 
Immediately after the event, emissaries—Elxahnrd* Bishop of Bamberg* 
Iliilin* Archbishop-elect of Treves, and Adam* Abbot of Ebrach—-were 
dispatched to Rome with letters to Pope Eugeni lih III in which the king 
announced h h election* promised his obedience, and declared his readiness 
to protect the Holy See. 

The man thus chosen to rule Germany was in the prime of life* some 
thirty years old, vigorous in mind and body*, a fine figure of a man of 
rather more than middle height, and of perfect proportions; his personal 
appearance was remarkably attractive, with his fine features, his reddish 
curly luur* and his expression so genial that, we are told by Aoerbtis 
Morcna who knew him well*, tie gave one the id m tiiat he always wanted 
to laugh; even when moved to anger be would conceal tits indignation 
beneath a smile. Brave, fearless* a superb fighter, be regarded war as the 
best of games; he gloried in the hardly-contested battle; he was the very 
embodiment of medieval chivalry. Though no scholar, lie wzis not w ith¬ 
out intellectual tastes; lie could understand, if he could not speak, Latin* 
and in his native tongue he was even fluent; he was intervsUfd m hbtcsrv* 
Sn t]iL: deeds of his juj vectors. With the qualities rietv^ury for ruling a 
great empire lie was singularly well endowed: shrewd judgment, rapid 
power of decision, untiring energy, the highest sense of justice. Frederick 
w F as no respecter of persons* though normally his temper was of the 
gentlest* he was inexorable towards wrong-doers* and even on the festive 
day of his coronation he is said to have refused forgiveness ton malefactor; 
ik l outlawed you not out of malice/ he declared, 4 * but in accordance with 
the dictates of justice; therefore there is no ground for pnidoi].’" A 
friend of distinguish'd Roman lawyers he was himself a lawgiver of no 
slight ability* and his public acts hulk large in the volumes of Constitu¬ 
tions of medieval Emperors 1 . Not only among writers of iiis own country 
or of his own way of thinking h Frederick regarded as nearly reaching to 
human perfection according to the ideals of the time. German mid 
foreigner* friend and foe, have but one opinion on the character of the 
great Emperor; they must go back in their histories to Charles the Great 
to find a worthy parallel. 

At the time of the coronation, so Abbot Wibald report* to the Pope, 

3 Some idea of the amuniil of liie Lc illative wrjrk may bu gained from iho fact 
that bis tiinriUtutiouv anti Fublk Acts doaapy no le» than quarto of tbo 
sMoutuntuta Gertnaniae Hutorka, wlitmu Ihuwe of bh predecessors from Henry tbu 
LWler io Cuurad 111 occupy together only 1U0, 
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there was talk among the hi shops of un immediate expedition to Italy. 
The more prudent counsel of the lay prince*, however, prevailed; and 
the new king turned his first atlastion to the snare pressing and no less 
difficult problems of his German kingdom. The promulgation of a general 
land-peace was the preliminary step in this direction. This ordinance is 
a striking advance on the meagre, temporary* Local enactments of fanner 
king*; it was universal in its application to all parts of Germany, it was 
in bended to be permanent, it was comprehensive in character. Breaches 
of the peace were punishable by Use strictest penalties: murder and theft 
(when the value of the stolen goods exceeded five shillings) were punished 
with death; smaller ufienco, such as assault and petty larceny, by lines, 
mutilation* or Hogging. There were reforms too in criminal procedure 
and in the settlement of dispute* over possession of land* The price of 
corn was tu be fixed annually after the harvest by the count of the dis¬ 
trict and a wmimittw of seven; selling above the fixed price was hence¬ 
forth tu be treated ana breach of the peace. This regulation was intended 
to remedy the abuse of forcing up the price by holding back the grain in 
times of shortage. In 1158 at the Diet of Honcaglia a peace constitution 
was issued nut only fur Germany but fur the whole Empire; all persons 
between the age* uf eighteen and seventy were hound to swear to maintain 
the peace, and LLieir mth was to lie renewed every five years. 

The moat significant feature in this legislation was its treatment of 
private war. The Lundfrtedtn had grown up in the early years uf the 
twelfth century with the object of checking unjust; IS able feuds. The 
principle emerges that private war* so chameteristic of medieval social 
life, was only permissible under certain prescribed condition*; otherwise 
it was n crime* a violation of the Lnndfricderi f it breach of the pence- In 
the Constitute p^wiJt of 1158 it was forbidden altogether. Presumably, 
however, the machinery of justice and modes of redress were still too 
mdiaientery to admit of so sweeping a reform ; and in the last of 
Frederick's peace enactments, the Constitution against Incendiaries 
promulgated at the Nuremberg Diet in 1180, the feud was once more 
conditionally permitted. Perhaps these constitutions do not bear the 
stump of originality; they were based no doubt on previous enactments 
of a like nature; so for example the Nuremberg; Constitution may have 
its origin hi Lhose issued against incendiaries by Innocent II, Eugenios III, 
and Alexander lll r Bui it was not so much in thrtr novelty ite in the 
fact that they gave uniformity in the penal law and procedure throughout 
the Empire that their true value lies. Nevertheless, in spite of this com¬ 
prehensive general legislation* the old provincial land-peace was not. 
entirety WiperiiafaL Frederick hi in self confirmed many local peaces: in 
the first year uf bis reign he confirmed a Swabimi land-peace at L?Im; 
and after the settlement of the Bavarian question at Katrabon in 1156 
one wjls sworn for Idiut durliv* The peace promulgated at Weissenbnrg 
in 1179 for Rhciush Franconia, which in character is not unlike the 
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Treuga Dfi, has a special interest attaching to it: it professes to he the 
renewal of a pence which has existed from time immemorial, for so long 
indeed that it has come Id runk os an ordinance of Charles the Great. 
The legislative achievement of Frederick beans & favourable comparison 
with that of his great English contemporary, Henry II. The uncom¬ 
promising measures employed in its execution are thus summarised by the 
chronicler: “much blood wo* shed by King Frederick tor securing peace, 
very many persons were hanged, many churches, towns, and t(wtle> were 
dos t roved by tire.” Hot if we deplore the crude violence of the method, 
we can only praise the result, for, we are told, lie so successfully crushed 
the disturbers of the peace that in a veiy short time the firmest peace 
wjis restored by the fear of bin coming. 

During the royal progress the work of reconciliation went on apace. 
Acting <m the dying wish of King Conrad, he enfeoffed bis young cousin, 
Frederick of Itothenburg, w ith the duchy of Swabia, and created his uncle 
Waif VI Marquess of Tuscany and Duke of Spoleto. A feud lie tween 
the bishop and the townsmen of Utrecht, which Conrads efforts bad 
failed to determine, was immediately ended at bis first diet at Merseburg; 
he arbitrated between the rival candidates for the Danish throne, and 
extended the authority uf the bouse of Zahringea over Burgundy and 
Provence; at Constance in March 1153 be coueluded a close alliance with 
Pope Eugenios 1(1; nod before the first year of his reign bid drawn to 
a close he had approached Lite most difficult problem of all—the position 
of the Welfs. 

Hitherto Frederick had shewn favour but not undue partiality to his 
cousin Ilenry; and in a dispute in which the latter became involved with 
Albert the Bear over the inheritances uf two Saxon nobles, Hermann of 
Wjnacnburg mid Bernard of Plbtske, he had decided the matter in the 
most equitable manner by assigning oho inheritance to each of the dis¬ 
putants. But with wide and ambitious schemes in view lie could not 
afford to delay a settlement of the vital question uf the Bavarian duchy. 
The success of his plans moreover depended in no email measure on the 
full co-operation of the powerful head of the house of Wolf, to whose 
influence, perhaps, be partly owed his crown 1 . The first years were occu¬ 
pied with tentative negotiations rendered difficult by the uiicompromising 
attitude of Henry Jasouiirgott, who, by the late kings arrangement, was 
iu possession of the Bavarian duchy. Diet followed diet in rapid succes¬ 
sion, resulting only in delay and postponement, Henry Jnsomirgott, 
summoned to Wurzburg in October 1152, foiled to appear; he was 

• Sh Hiller, Ikt HrinrteK* dm intern, p. -97, on llio authority of the late 

(written e. 12:50) Chrmiicau HirhuttU t,uiwhur<jrn*iM, Mlitl, Srript. xmi, SHifi, 
‘■|uf (Henricux)emn ml bnperinlem promo vent ciMluilitiotn/ Bat cf. SimoiisieUl, 
JuhrfilicAtr, p, 20. It is, however, possible that I bury Imil cotuo to an understanding 
with Frederick before his electiup that ho would satisfy Heory’a claim to Bavaria. 
See liicflebrecbt, v, p. 9, 
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summoned twice in the following year before the Court, at Worm 
(Whitsuntide) and at Spirts (December), but in each ease he evaded n 
decision by finding a Haw in the summons. At last on 3 June 1154 the 
princes, wearied by the seemingly interminable proceedings, met at Guslar 
and resolved to bring the matter to a conclusion. The elder Henry was 
again absent: his continued defiance t»r the royal authority was sufficient 
pretext for depriving him of his position. Henry the younger, who hod 
already assumed the title of Duke of Bavaria mid Saxony, was now there¬ 
fore duly awarded the vacant duchy. After his return with the Emperor 
from tlie Italian expedition (1154-5), in which he had conspicuously 
distinguished himself, lie was formally invested with the dukedom of 
Bavaria at Katisbon (October 1155). But the settlement lacked finality. 
Henry Jasomirgolt obstinately refused to yield to the conciliatory ad¬ 
vances of Frederick. It was not until a year later that an arrangement 
satisfactory to both parties was concluded at Ratisbon oh 17 September 
1156, It was a diet of the first importance, for it established the power 
of Henry the Lion and it created the duchy of Austria. 

The Vx-duke did not enter the town: he set up a magnificent encamp¬ 
ment some two mile* from its walls, and there the solemn scene, which 
witnessed the end of tlie long drawn-out straggle, ttmk place. The details 
hod already been prepared and the terms engrossed in a document 1 read 
aloud to tlie assembled princes by Vladislav II of Bohemia. Henry the 
elder surrendered the seven Hags, the insignia of the Bavarian dukedom; 
these in turn were handed over to Henry the younger, who forthwith 
returned two to the Emperor, relinquishing by this act all claim to the 
Austrian March, With this insignia the Emperor enfeoffed Henry 
Josomirgott with the imw created duchy of Austria. With it the new 
duke received an enviable list of privileges, such indeed as no other prince 
of the Empire might enjoy. The duchy was granted in fee to Henry and 
bis wife Theodora jointly, and tu their children whether male or female; 
if they should die without issue, they hod the right of bequeathing tlie 
duchy by will 1 ; no one was permitted to exercise jurisdiction within the 
duchv except with the consent of the duke; furthermore the duke was 
only liable for attendance at diets held in Bavaria and fur military service 
in Austria or in its neighbourhood*. 

Frederick's jvoliey towards the great princes of Germany was at first 
therefore to strengthen their position with the hope that they would 
reward his confidence with their loyalty and co-operation. The duchy of 
Bavaria was not the only accretion to the power of the house ot Wclf. 
There were claims also to Italian territories. A Wellie heiress four 

* MCiff, Con*ti i, the priviltgium nrimu which is the j^uuine document, the 
pririlegiiiru itHiitt*, tbui. i, 68fl, is n forgery of Rudolf IV uf Austria made in the winter 
in.18-0, see Huber, SK AW, iskiv, pp, 17 h;. 

* AeconiiiigloW. Erbcn, ito, Prtrtleghm FWa«cA# Tfir den Outer- 

rfich (ISOS), those clause* wore later Interpolations. 
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generations back, Cunegunda* sister of the childless Welf III, bad married 
Ax/o. Marques* of Este, and through her the line descended. While the 
imperial army was encamped near Verona* Henry the Lion hail a meeting 
with his Italian cotism and acquired the family inheritance in return for 
a payment of 200 marks. At the same time hh uncle Wolf VI* with 
Frederick behind him* was able to make good his claim to the wide pos¬ 
sessions of the Countess Matilda. 

Heinrfcus Leo du.r Bawarute tt Saxomat : such was l he name now 
borne by the great Welf. He ruled an hnpcrmm in imperm * but he did 
not abuse his privileged position; his rule for the twenty years which 
fallowed the settlement of Ratisban was beneficial to Germany t if it was 
detrimental to the interests of individual princes* Henry threw himself 
with all his energy into the work of German expansion, the promotion 
of commercial enterprise, the development of municipal life. 

The northern frontier had been disturbed for ten years post by a civil 
war in Denmark. Eric III diid in 1146, and Svein the *on of F.rie II and 
Canute the son of Magnus disputed for the throne. The rivals had laid 
their pretension* before Frederick at bis Hnat diet at Merseburg (l ft May 
1152). but the decision liad satialied the successful hardly more than the 
defeated candidate; for Sveiu in return for the recognition of his claims 
had had to acknowledge himself the vassal of the German king* and to 
compensate his opponent with the island of Zealand, Their feud unap- 
peased, the rival claimants continued their war of devastation, now one, 
now the other, gaining a temporary advantage. In 1154 S vein* alienated 
from his subjects on account of his cruelty* and at the end of his tv- 
sourccs* Hed to Saxony* where he lived for upwards of two years with his 
father-in-lftw' s Count Conrad of Wettin, In lk% when the latter with¬ 
drew to a monastery which he had founded at I -ante r berg, Svein again 
went in s L Yireli of help to recover Ids lost throne. He found the Saxon 
princes a-ady for the enterprise; the services of Henry, just returned 
triumphant from the Diet of Rrttkbon, were easily secured in considera¬ 
tion of a subsidy. The campaign was opened with success ; Schleswig 
and Ripen fell inlo 5 vein's bands; but a national resistance and the 
treachery of the Slav* serving in the German host checked its progress. 
They Withdrew therefore with hostages from the captured towns. Henry* 
however* did not relinquish bis effort? on behalf of lab allies : with the 
help of the Slavonic prince Niclot and by judicious bribery he once more 
gained a foot hold on Danish territory- Thus matters stood when the 
Danish Chttrtb under the guidance of the Bishop of Ripen exercised tt a 
influence to end the terrible disorder* by means of compromise. There 
were now three aspirants to the throne, for Waldcmar* the son of Canute, 
the late Duke of Schleswig 1 * had recently advanced his claim. Among 
these three the country was equally partitioned* Three days later, 7 May 
1 157* S vein's character wow revealed in its true colours* Suddenly, at 

1 See *upn i, p, 3-J4, 
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ft feast held in honour of the reconciliation* he fdl upon his opponent: 
Canute was killed* Waldemar* though wounded, managed to escape under 
cover of dftrkncss, Svdn*s conduct effectively disposed of htw chan ms of 
the throne. His disgusted supporters deserted in numbers to Waldemar* 
who was able to win a decisive victory at Viborg. Svein wm tilled in 
the battle* and WaldemAr, the sole survivor of the three rivals, became 
the undisputed sovereign of Denmark. 

In the exhausted state of the country the new king was powerless to 
withstand the constant attacks of the Slavonic pirates upon the Danish 
coasts. He put himself therefore under the protection of the man most 
capable of defending his kingdom, Duke Henry* In this way Henry 
established that influence in Danish politics which was to continue for 
more than twenty years. The influence certainly was not always con¬ 
genial tn WaldemiLT, who on one occasion even took arms against his 
protector. He had in 116H with the help of HenryV vassals captured 
the bland of Rugen; Henry demanded in accordance with an alleged 
covenant a half-share in the conquest The king's refusal caused a war 
which tasted till 1171. Then at a conference mi the Eider the old alliance 
was restored ; YVaidemar yielded to the duke\> demands, and the relations 
were drawn still closer by the marriage of their children, Canute and 
Gertrude, the w r idow of EVederick of Rothenburg, 

In the intervals between his Italian campaign* Frederick paid hurried 
virita to Germany to set in order what had gone ami*s dtiring his absence. 
While he was in the kingdom the peace was well kept, but when he whs 
solely beyond the Alps the old feuds broke out once more; private war 
for the righting of wrongs* for tine settlement of disputes, was too much 
engrained in the feudal nobility to be crushed out in a moment by peace 
ordinances or by the rule of a strong but absent Emperor. The diocese 
of Mayence affords a good example of this. Archbishop A mold soon 
after his election quarrelled with the nobles of the surrounding country, 
at the head of whom was Herman of Shditeck* Count-Palatine of the 
Rhine; on his return from his first Italian expedition Frederick sup- 
pressed tlie rebellion with strong meft&m.s at the Christmas court (11.15) 
nt Worms. There was an old custom among the Franks by which men 
found guilty of offences of this kind were obliged to undergo the ignominy 
of carrying certain objects varying according to their rank : for the noble 
it was a dog, for the mmitftrmUs a noddle, for the rustic the wheel of 
a plough. It was this penalty that Frederick imposed on the Count- 
Palatine; he and ten other counts, his accomplices, carried dogs for 
a full German mile. When, we arc toM t this dreadful punishment was 
made known, <4 a]] were seized with such terror that they preferred to 
live at peace than to devote themselves to the turbulence of war*" Soon 
after, the Count-Palatine died* and Frederick strengthened his own re¬ 
sources by conferring the Palatinate on his half-brother Conrad, who* 
since the death of the old 11 one-eyed" Duke Frederick II of Sw abia, had 
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cornu into the Hohcnstaufen patrimony in Rhenish Franconia* The 
difficulties of the Archbishop of Mayenee were not, however, at an end; 
its 1158, when somewhat reluctantly he had obeyed the imperial summons 
to take part in the second Italian campaign, Arnold imposed a war tax 
on the mmixicrirtlrs and citizens of Mayenee. Again there was rebellion 
and terrible disorders throughout the city. The climax was rear bed when 
the archbishop returned triumphant after the fall of Lilian. He laid 
the city under an interdict, hut the trouble continued ; he prepared for 
war, but was himself attacked; he sought sanctuary at the monastery of 
St James, but the monastery was put to the flames and be was butchered 
at the gates by the infuriated mob (1160) 1 , Not only the jrerpetrator* 
but the whole town suffered punishment for the infamous act when the 
Emperor returned from Italy in JIGS; many were fined, the city was 
deprived of its privileges, and Its walls were destroyed* Two elections to 
the see were quashed before a man was found who met with the Emperor's 
approval; and even lie, Conrad of W i ltd s bach, had afterwards to be re¬ 
moved for the offence of espousing the cause of Pope Alexander JlL The 
diocese of Mayencc find a stormy history until in 1166 it fell into the 
capable hands of Archbishop Christian, 

During the third Italian expedition the peace of Germany was dis¬ 
turbed by a feud between Duke Welf and Hugh of Tubingen, the latter 
supported by Frederick of Rot hen burg, Duke of Swabia; the Emperor 
settled the affair when he was back in Germany in the autumn of 11-64, 
but be was no sooner off again to Italy than it broke out afresh with 
renewed vigour and on n wider field, for now the house of Zubringen was 
enlisted on the aide of Welf and the Xing of Bohemia lent aid to Hugh, 
It was not until 1166 that the Emperor, by severe punishments, forced 
Hugh to submit. These are but instances; there were many other similar 
quarrels: Raiunld of Dassd against the Count-Palatine of the Rhine* 
Henry the Linn against the rival princes of Saxony. They were the 
inevitable consequence in these times of the alienee of a king from his 
kingdom. A king was accounted to have done well if he succeeded in 
maintaining the peace when lie was at home and was strong enough to 
restore order when he returned after an absence* 

The border countries of Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary had been 
the source of much trouble to Frederick^ predecessors; their rulers found, 
however, that disobedience to Frederick was a more serious matter* In 
Poland, Boleslav^ having driven out his refractory elder brother Vladislav 
(Wladi-4aw), had acquired the government himself (1146); he now refused 
to pay homage and the accustomed tribute of 500 marks. In the summer 
of 1157 Frederick set out across the Elbe to punish him for his defiance; 
in a letter to Wibald of fttahla he dcscrilietf the diEKcullias of the journey 
through the dense forests, the surprise and dismay of the Foies when 

■ CL Vito AntMi A rcktejditrQpi t e*|. Jalfe, fUhl, rtr. Otrm. rrr; and fur the v a ] in¬ 
ti f this jaurcej P Atnartdiw G h wII T OSH, in *YfM. Arch, xmii, 
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they saw the German army reach the Oder and the soldiers in their 
eagerness leaping into the great river and swimming serosa; he describes 
the (light and the pursuit to Fossa and the humble submission of the 
duke. Boleslav had to pay a heavy price for hh rashness: he not only 
hud to do homage, but also to pay large fines, 2G0O marks of gold to 
the Emperor, HHX) to the princes 20 to the Empress, and 200 marks 
of silver to the court. He hod further to allow his brother to return 
from exile mid to bring the complaint he had against him liefore the 
imperial court at Magdeburg the following Christmas; linally he engaged 
himself to accompany Frederick on the forthcoming Italian expedition* 
The Emperor then returned, taking with him hostages os an assurance 
of the dukes good frith. G&* II of Hungary, w ho had been for some 
time past cm bad terms with the Empire, voluntarily presented himself at 
a diet at Wurzburg and promised to join the Italian expedition. In re¬ 
turn for the cession of Bautzen and the elevation of his duchy into a 
kingdom* Vladislav II (I) of Bohemia made a similar promise of assistance. 
He alone of the three princes who had promised to take part in the second 
Italian campaign fulfilled his engagement 

During the rest of his reign Frederick had need to pay little attention 
to the affairs of his eastern neighbours. In 1172 he was called upon to 
settle an internal feud in Poland and a disputed succession in Hungary: 
but in each ease he managed to avoid recourse to armed interference. In 
Bohemia the cordial relations established in 115$ continued till the ap¬ 
pointment in 1108 of Vladislav 1 * son, Adalbert, to the archbishopric of 
Salzburg. Adalbert, being a supporter of Alexander III, was soon deposed, 
and an estrangement sprang up between the twu courts. Without con¬ 
sulting the Emperor or the Bohemian nobles, Vladislav abdicated in 
favour of his son Frederick; the Emperor cancelled the arrangement and 
appointed Sobeskv II, the son of that Sobesluv who preceded Vladislav II 
in the Bohemian duchy, as the successor to the dukedoim But he was so 
unpopular among his subjects, and made himself so troublesome to his 
neighbours* that nut long after be was removed from bis position* Vladis¬ 
lav^ son Frederick was now raised to the dukedom with the Emperor's 
approval and was duly enfeoffed. Peace was thus satisfactorily restored- 
Thc German kings had never succeeded In making their authority felt 
in their Burgundian kingdom. Lutliur had improved the position by be¬ 
stowing on the [powerful Swabian house of Zuhrhigcn the title and duties 
of rator Burgumtiae (1127), and Duke Conrad had striven hard to se¬ 
cure the interests of Germany; but Conrad was dead (1152), and his son 
Bert-bold IV had not yet been able to establish his influence hi Burgundy. 
Trouble arose in the county of Burgundy. Count Unbuild died leaving 
only a daughter Beatrix; his brother Count William of Macon not only 
seized the custody of the inheritance but thrust the heiress into priaan 
and tried to get her possessions permanently into his own hands. It was 
to the interest of Frederick no less than of BerBiuld that strong measures 
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should be taken. At the Diet of Merseburg in 115 £ the authority of 
Bcrthold as Hector ^asi confirmed aiid extended ; he was to he practi tally 
autonomous in Burgundy and Provence in the absence of the Emperor: fur 
his part heagreed to assist Frederick in the projected Italian campaign with 
a Burgundian contingent of 500 heavy-armed knights and 50 archers. The 
difficulties with regard to the Count of Macon were tn be settled by the 
judgment of the princes when Frederick should himself visit Burgundy 
in the following year. In accordance with this plan, in February 1153 
Frederick held his lourt at Efeftuifan; many Burgundian nobles assembled 
to do him homage, and among them William of Macon; but whether any 
action was taken against the latter an this occasion, or who retained 
possession of the conn bihip of Burgundy, is a matter of uncertainty. It 
apjieara at any rate that the bargain made at Merseburg was not carried out. 
It was not till the troubled! me Count William was dead that Frederick 
inaugurated any real change in his Burgundian relations, and the motive 
w as a new one. Some years previously, at Constance in 1153, the Emperor, 
under circumstance* none too creditable it would seem, divorced hi* first 
wife Adelaide of Vohborg. He turned to Burgundy in 115G with the object 
of making the rich and attractive Bealrix Ills wiTe. The pair w ere married 
in guk fashion at Whitsuntide in the town of Wurzburg. The land* which 
thus came under Im sway by right of his w ife became the nucleus of a real 
imperial power over Burgundy : an independent authority such a* the 
Zahringeu hod posMisst-d no lunger suited the Emperor's schemes and the 
compact of 1153 remained unfulfilled; by way of cumpeiiMition Berthuld 
leteived the advocateship of the three secs uf Lausanne, Geneva, and Sion. 

The eventful Diet of Besan^on in October 1157, with its brilliant 
gathering of representative* from alJ parts of Italy, from France, England, 
and Spain, wo* no doubt held with a view* of impressing upon the in¬ 
habitant* of the newly-acquired county a sense of the imperial power. 
The papal legates brought with them letters from Pope Hadrian com¬ 
plaining of an outrage which hud been perpetrated against E*kjJ, the 
Archbishop of Lund, in imperial territory. The aged prelate, while 
journeying homewards after visiting the Pope, was attacked by bandits; 
hi* propert y wa- sensed* he liiniw.-]f, after some rough handlings was carried 
off into captivity, Hadrian's letter complains of the fact that, although 
he had informed the Emperor of these distressing events, the perpetrators 
remained unpunished. The Pope continues by rend ml i rig I We rick uf his 
previous kindness toward* him in those famous words which hastened on 
the rupture of the friendly relations which till now- had existed between 
Pope nml Emperor. He speaks of “conferring the imperial crown'" and 
of hi* willingness to bestow upon him “even greater benefida if it w ere 
possible,” and concludes by imputing the blame for Frederick's lapses to evi l 
eountidUirs—a dark reference no doubt to the Chancellor, llninald of 
Dasseli Archbishop of Cologne. Now the words eonfhre and benqflcium 
have technical meanings: they are the term* used in feudal phraseology 
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to connote the grant of a fief by a lord to his vassaL It will never be known 
what Hadrian himself meant to imply* If lie intended his words to lit 
interpreted in the sense tliat he had bestowed the Empire upon t iwleriek 
ftji a [ia|)u! (fcf, there wan an end to all ili in ruble relations between the 
eeel^iiistical and secular lords of Christendom. And such indeed was the 
interpretation put upon it by one of his envoys in nil likelihood Cardinal 
Ho!and: H Fmm whom then docs he hold it if not from the Pope ” t ruling 
tais high among the outraged German |iriiicc?j and Otto uf Wittelshach 
would have run the audacious prelate through the body hud not Frederick 
himself interposed to prevent the shedding of blood, the Emperor was, 
however, deeply incensed; the legates were sent packing to Italy with all 
haste, He realised that a rupture w ith the Papacy was i tu rn m en and took 
sttpa to scCQTtf the loyalty of the German Church by stating his cfise in a 
letter. He relates the episode of the Bes&nfun diet; he tells how he has 
searched the haggiige of the cardinals and has found many other letters 
of u similar tenour and even blank inundates,^ded by the papal t haneery T 
for the legates to fill in arbitrarily to supply a sanction for their nefarious 
work of despoiling the churches uf Germany 1 , tredcrick concludes by 
refuting the papal claims of overlord*hip and by staling his own theory 
of the Empire: it is the doctrine of the tw r o swoids s the Empire is an in¬ 
dependent anti divinely instituted lordship held direct 4 *frnin God alone 
by the election of the princes* Frederick s attitude was upheld by lhe 
German bishops; their reply to Hadrian's letter soliciting their support, 
though moderate in tone, was on emphatic assertion of their belief in the 
Emperor s right Hadrian did not feel sufficiently prepared for the con teat 
w hich lie bod brought upon himself* more especially as he could not count 
on Lhe support of the clergy beyond the Alps: more tactful legates were 
dispatched, who, after suffering capture and rubbvxy n\ the hand* of Alpine 
brigands, ultimately succeeded in reaching the Emperors court at Augs¬ 
burg. Frederick, like Hadrian, had no wish to precipitate a struggle. He 
wits willing enough to listen to the conciliatory letter read out by Bishop 
Otto of Freising: htin;fichm> the letter slated* in Home, a* in I he Scriptures, 
had not the technical feudal sense; it implied simply a tonum Jhctnnt t a 
good deed; the crowning of the Emperor was admittedly ik u good deed. 1 
When wc say “we have conferred” the crown, we merely mean ‘ l we have 
imposed" the crown upon the royal head. By such quibble? the Emperor s 
anger was appeased* and the legates returned to their master loaded with 
gills and messages of friendship. 

Ever since the time of Gregory VII extreme papalisb 3iad been arguing 

1 Cl H. Sr-hnSrs ziifm Strcit* A P afirr Frirdrlth* I mit 

Hadrian /r(HAT- 3 IS®}, DoinuUnk. tVegr.llllS* The Curia, fflllnviiig uu the mas& 
fid advance made hi its jki*iL[ou in the dine of Conrad III*, proposed tn andorUke a wide 
vlilUUoh of the churches 3n lhe Umpire by it* lejpitei* This taiU explain 

tin? blank Enaiidutv* with which loipiio-. were arineiJ- Frederick s measures were 
direcUul apiuhl further aiieroacb rceats of pupil bUmsiire. 
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the theory ©f the feudal subjection of the Kin pi re to the Papacy! Pope 
Innocent II had caused the con unit ion of Lothar III to be commemorated 
in a picture hung in the palace of the Lateran. The Emperor was portrayed 
Is Heeling and receiving the crown from the enthroned Pontiff; below was 
inscribed this significant couplet; 

He* malt ante forts?, iuraiis priu# Urbin luiunre?. 

Post homo At Papae, s mult i|nn ilotiLe cnraiumL 

A picture ansi inscription so derogatory to the imperial dignity was, we 
ns*d scarcely remark, destroyed at Barbarossa’s instance; but it revealed 
a tendency, and with this in our mind- it is difficult to avoid the inference 
that the Curia, in dispatching the famous letter, hod intended to set a 
subtle trap into which it was hoped the Emperor would fail anti, by 
accepting the letter, would tacitly acknowledge the papal uverlonlship 
claimed in those both vague and technical phrases. Frederick’s legal mind 
and his astute Chancellor tlainald were not to lie so easily caught, and the 
Curia had to recede along the path of verbal sophistry,' 

The royal influence in ecclesiastical matters had sensibly diminished 
during the reigns of Lothar and Conrad [II, St Bernard had jealously 
guarded the Church’s interests, and even Lhe right* left to the king by the 
Worms Concordat were by no means always enforced, Gcrhoh uf Reiehore- 
peig, the powerful champion of Church pretensions, was able to write in 
Conradi? time; “Thanks t© God, episcopal elections now take place without 
the presence of the king.**' But Bernard died in 1153, and r i man was on 
the throne of Germany who would brook no interference with his rights 
or what lie deemed to lie his rights, would suffer no encroachments upon 
the position the law allowed him. Frederick was determined that ids in¬ 
fluence should be foil in the election* of bishops arid abbots. Wilhin two 
months of his accession he interfered, and interfered with sucres, in the 
election to the vacant see of Magdeburg. The votes of the* Chapter were 
divided between the provost, Gerhard, and the dean. Aim. Frederick him- 
self appeared in the midst or the wrangling electors and recommended 
Wiehinann, Bishop ofZeitz, who was duly chosen and immediately invested 
With the regatta of his see. It was a bold stroke, justified, it is true, so 
far as interference in n disputed election went, by the Concordat; but 
his action was open to attack on other grounds: it was contrary to Canon 
Law to translate a bishop without a licence from the Hope Wichmann’s 
election, though upheld by the Gennnn bishops at Hatisbon, was denied at 
Home, Eugeni u* 111 remained fimi till his death in the summer of ] 153- 
but hi* more compliant successor Anastasius IV yielded, and granted the 
pallium to the archbishop of Frederick’s choice. But the king would 
not often disturb the electoral gathering with his presence; he would 
rather work through trustworthy representatives, or lie would send letters 
indicative of his will. So on the death of Kniindd lie wrote to the electors 

1 Gerhobj MG El, Li&e/Ji dt Ltttj i u r 280. 
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of Cologne recommending hii Chancellor Philip of Hemsberg ^ ^ 
siiccmT) “him onlv and no other we wish to be elected without delay * 
Arnold was appointed to the archbishopric of Treves in stitceaaaon to 
Ilillin “at the suggestion or advice of the Emperor. The Concordat 
baid also conceded to the king the right of deciding disputed elections a 
right which Conrad had allowed to ailp from his gra*p. As we have seen, 
Frederick had exercised his authority in this res|>ect in the eitse of the 
disputed election to the see of Magdeburg soon after his own accession* 
and had established a practice known as Dcvohitiortfree&t to meet such 
coses* whereby the nomination devolved upon the Emperor; both can¬ 
didates w ere set aside nod a third, his own nominee, was chosen- 

Tills policy t boldly and successful!y carried out, completely changed the 
diameter of the German episcopate. The bishop* of 1- redcriek s choice are 
men of practical experience, of administrative ability, men trained m the 
imperial Chancery; Philip, the Chancellor^ appointed to the metropolitan 
see of Cologne for his skill in statecraft. Frederick's bfchops are politicians 
first, and only in the second place good diintrhmeii, liut they are never¬ 
theless distinguished men—-R&inald of DasscI and Christian of May once 
are notable examples; they are men capable of governing the extensive 
dioceses of Germany. 

Moreover he inode the weight of his influence felt in other spheres of 
the Church's work; he claimed certain powers of juriediction over the 
In tbe peace ordinance of 1152 it is laid down that a clerk com¬ 
mitted for breach oft lie peace shall !>c punished in the local lay court p that 
of the count of the district, and in case of disobedience he .shall be deprived 
of his office mid benefice. At Ulm in the same year it was decreed that a man 
accused of damaging the property of the Church shall only Ik punished if 
he is found guilty in the lay court. He dung tenaciously to the rights of 
regalia amt * polio, A doctrine had been growing up that property once 
bestowed upon the Church belonged to the Church forever without the 
re-grant to a new bishop 1 ; this theory made the investiture of the regalia 
by the Emperor a matter of mere formality. Frederick determined that 
it should be a real things and heavily fined a bishop* Hart wig of Ratisbon, 
for disposing of the fiefs of hi* church before he had been duly invested 
w ith them. Further, he claimed that w hat be had granted he could like¬ 
wise take away from those ^ ho did not fulfil their duties of vossaltitiJp. 
So in 1154 he deprived Hart wig of Bremen and Ulrich of Halbensiflnt 
of the regalia for refusing to perform their military' service on the I Lilian 
campaign, lie appropriated the revenues of vacant churches and the move- 
able property of deceased bishops, and in the exercise of this last right, 
the i'lur ,tpolU r caused much bitterness among the bishops; nevertheless, 
though strongly attacked by Urban III, the vexatious practice continued. 

These measures and these claims are chaiucterhtie of Frederick s whole 
attitude towards the relations of Church and State; the exercise of ft certain 

1 Gcrbubj /sc. cif. 
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control over the affair* of the Church was part of hi* duty as Emperor. 
His ecclesiastics! policy was essentially conservative: he wished only to 
recover and to retain that authority over the Church which hud been 
wielded by his predecessor*: be looked liark to the tradiLiun of the great 
Emperors of the past, of Henry III, of Otto I, perhaps even of Charles the 
Great whom lie caused to be canonised in 11G6. We aiv struck bv the 
boldness of such u poliev, but more surprising still is the ready compliance 
with which it was received by the Germnn episcopate, and the compara¬ 
tively mild treatment meted out by the Curia. The legate® at Constance 
in March 115ft had no doubt their own axe to grind, but it is indeed ex¬ 
traordinary to find them a month or two litter functioning the deposition 
of Henry of Muyenceon the sole ground tltut lie luul opposed the election 
of Frederick Barliuros!*; moreover the royal nominee, the king's own 
Chancellor Arnold, was raised to the thus vacated archbishopric without 
the slightest demur, ireveral others on purely political grounds were re¬ 
moved from their sees, Henry of Mindeti, Burchard of EichsLatt, ikrn&rd 
of Ilildeshehn, Frederick began his reign witii a did)nite and reactionary 
Church policy, and lie carried it through with remarkably little opposition, 
The Gregorian party could cuunt but few sympathisers among the German 
bishops; those who, like hilicrliurd of Salzburg or Elirrharcl of Bam treig, 
approved uf the hierarchical views uf the Curia, were unfitted to organise 
and lead a great political party; they were not militant, they were- not 
politicians, perhaps they "vru too loyal. At any rate Frederick in these 
f ly wiw able to establish his control firmly over the German Church, 

firmly enough to lx; able to count on its support when at a Inter time he 
to create a sthi.-m in Europe, The schism, it is true, roused Eberhnrd 
of Saljbtrrg to declare himself openly on the side of Alexander III, and 
his example was followed by the Bishops of Brixen and Glirk; but his 
influence did not penetrate beyond the boundaries of his province. The 
rest of Germany stood firmly by Frederick and Ids Pope Victor IV til! the 
Ijl! tens itenth in April 1 164, Then it was that the German clergy adopted 
« different attitude; the bishops, who had readily accepted Victor, found 
U difficulty i n accepting Paschal II I. Not only was bis elect ion outrageous] y 
Piicniioiiicjil, but an obvious opportunity of ending the schism had l«eli 
allowed to dip by ow ing to the headstrong action of Rainnld of Dassej, 
Opposition to Frederick's policy was no longer confined to the province of 
ftdzburg, The Archbishops of Mayence, of Treves, and uf Magdeburg 
changed sides; the Archbishop of Cologne, the promoter of Paschal, stood 
alone among the metropolitans of Germany to champion the imperial 
must It required much compulsion and not n few depositions to bring 
the German clergy t« heel. The oath of Wurzburg, May 11 Go, never to 
recognise Alexander or one of his party as Pope, was extorted from an 
unwilling clergy and a not over-zealous laity under threat of the severest 
punishment*. But it was Frederick's strong personality and his immense 
energy which carried the day in Germany. Resistance continued only in 
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tbe province of Salzburg, mid with this Frederick dcnlt with a high lint id. 
Thu fiefs of the Church were confiscated mid given to laymen; the Arch¬ 
bishop himself, Conrad, Eberhnrd's successor* was declared ait enemy" to the 
Empire and was obliged to flee his diocese to the shelter of the monastery 
of Adniont where he died shortly after (11U8). His place was taken by 
Adalbert,! son of King Vladislav of Bohemia and a nephew of the Emperor; 
when lie too declared for Alexander* in spite of his personal relationship 
to Frederick* he lust his see; but lie was a young man and lived to be 
reappointed to his archbishopric ten years later, when the struggle had 
long passed by, and to hold it till Jhe end of the century. 

Thus Frederick's position in Germany was gradually retrieved; vacant 
sees were filled with staunch imperialists, and Frederick could once move 
enter Italy with the solid support of the German episcopate at his hack. 
But if the German bishops stood loyally by Frederick, be stood loyally 
by them. He might have made a satisfactory* if not a glorious, peace in 
llfiJl by the sacrifice of his bishops. Alexander refused to admit the 
validity of their on I illation* while Frederick made it an essential prelimi¬ 
nary to peace. The negotiations of 1175 broke down on the same point. 
After Legn&no* Wiclimaun of Magdeburg* Conrad of Worms, and., a little 
later* Christian of May cnee, proceeded to Anagrn to discuss terms. Both 
Frederick anti Alexander were anxious for peace; the Pope's authority 
and prestige had suffered more from the schism than had the Emperor's: 
peace was even more essential to the conqueror than to the conquered 1 . 
The crucial question of the German bishop* was again raised* and this 
time not in vain; the bishops were confirmed i n their sees. The authority 
which Frederick Inid acquired over the German Church survived the peace 
of Venice unchanged* Frederick continued to control elections, to insist 
that no vacancy should be filled without lm consent* to exact homage and 
the oath of fealty from the bishop-elect before consecration; he continued 
to claim and to exercise the right of nomination in cased uf disputed 
elections, hi one instance of this kind Frederick was near t>eiiig beaten; 
in 1183 the elector* to the archbishopric of Treves were divided; the 
Eiuperor supported one candidate* the other appealed to Home* and after 
a struggle won his case. But even on this occasion Frederick eventually 
had hh way* and the papal candidate had to give place to cine who met 
with the Emperor's approval, So Frederick's ecclesiastical policy front 
the beginning to the end of his reign w*> successful. Nevertheless* it is 
open to much eriticisiii : il was loo conservative, too reactionary; it took 
no account of changed conditions; it could be maintained by a strong per- 
tonality such m Frederick possessed, but it could not last. The forces to 
which Frederick's predecessors had submitted* and against which Frederick 
himself hud striven* would revive ere long and ultimately triumph. 

That Frederick weathered the many storms to which the papal schism 
gave rise was due in large measure to his own personality and force of 
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dmnurk-r: but a share, and a large share iti the success of the Emperor’s 
policy most be set to the credit of his Chancellor, Haiti aid of Dassel. 
I he well-built, thick-set figure of lUiniild is ever ftt the Emperor's hand. 
He was a man of learning and of great statesmanlike qualities; in character 
headstrong, but generous, cheerful, and affable. Trained, like his great 
opponent Alexander HI, in the schools of Paris, and with practical ex¬ 
perience gained as provost of the cathedral churches of Hildraheim and 
Munster, lie was raised in 1156 to the office of Imperial Chancellor. 
Henceforth he devoted all his energy and all the ability with which he 
was so plentifully endowed to the service of the Empire. He is diplomat, 
administrator, organiser of the imperial policy; he is a good soldier too, 
fearless and unhesitating in battle. His obstinacy of purpose carried his 
master through the difficult crises which the schism engendered, carried 
him farther perhaps than he would himself have liked to go. Had it not 
been for the influence of Kainnld the schism might well hme died with 
' ictor IV in 1164; it is perhaps idle to speculate whether, had Hainald 
not succumbed to the pestilence in 1167, Lcgiiano might not have been 
an imperial victory, the peace of Venice mi imperial triumph 1 . 

It is Hu in a Id who is entrusted with the delicate negotiations which 
brought about the numerous changes in the imperial foreign relations 
during the schism. Frederick was guided in his policy by the attitude 
adopted by the European powers towards the schism. " Conrad Hi's last 
efforts had been directed towards a dose understanding with the Bv/antiftc 
Emperor, and on his death-bed lie hod urged Ids successor to continue 
this policy, the interests of both Empires were alike threatened by Hie 
Nonmm kingdom. Frederick, though less eager than Conrad, was not 
averse to the alliance, and in Ilo3 lie even sent smbumlDn to Cons tan- 
tinople with proposals for a marriage with a By matin r princess, On the 
other hand neither l’ope nor Emperor wisher! to see a revival of Greek 
influence in South Italy; and this was soon manifestly revealed as Manuel's 
intention. By the compact «r Constance {1153), therefore, both Pope and 
Emperor bound themselves to concede to Manuel no Italian territory and 
to expel him if he should attempt a landing. This was virtually the end 
of the friendly relations between the Eastern and Western Empires. It 
was followed by the renewal of the PapaJ-Nonnaa alliance, the victory 
of the Normans over the Greeks, and, as n result, a truce between these 
two powers. The Hope and the Eastern Emperor, who at the outset of 
the reign were allied with Frederick against the Normans, were now allied 
with the Normans against Frederick, With the schism came the need for 
allies. Tlie Emperor therefore turned his attention to the West of Europe, 
to the Kings of France and England. Louis VII and Henry II were keen 
rivals; neither was anxious for a German alliance or to recognise an im 
periid Pope, but still less did either wish to set the other reap the advim- 

J See Ike laudatory verse* of the Areliipoeta, cd. M«tilius Itu/ichnrr Tute, vj, 
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t age which such an alliance would yield So their attitude remained 
undecidedthe attempt of Henry of Troyes, Count of Champagne, to 
bring Frederick and Louis together on the SaArie (1162) broke down* 
The quarrel of Henry II and Thomas of Canterbury made the prospect 
of an English alliance more hopefuls in 1165 Kmnald of Dftssel visited 
England and succeeded in bringing about the desired results the English 
ambassadors at the Wfiraburg diet went so far m to promise recognition 
to Paschal* But the alliance served little useful purpose and was soon at 
an end More important and more permanent results emanated from the 
second attempt on the part of the Count of Champagne to bring about 
an alliance between the Hohcnstmifen and the Capet inns; a meeting of 
the two monarchs actual I v t ( *ok place oi l U February II il between loul 
and Vaueouleurs. The friendly relations established on this occasion 
matured later (1187) into a close alliance. Loub VII was now dead, but 
hi* son and successor Philip Augustus met Frederick in a conference near 
Mouzuli on the Meuse and there the alliance was scaled. It was a natural 
one; both king* had over-powerful vassals to cope with, and these vassals, 
Henry II of England and Henry the lion of Saxony, were united by a 
marriage tie, the importance of which was disclosed after the tall of Llie 
Saxon Duke. It was to endure, in spite of rash attempts of King Henry 
tu interfere in French affairs on behalf of Philip's enemies in 11 85-6* till 
the joint forces of Welf and Angevin were finally shattered on the Held 
of Bouvines in 1214. 

While Frederick was engaged in fighting for his imperial rights in the 
Lombard plains, Henry the Lion war* building up a strong, we I bordered 
statu In the north-east of Germany. The conquest of the W endEsh lauds 
beyond the Elbe, which hud never hitherto been auocea*fullY achieved, 
was now s) sterna titally undertaken. For the first time in history thin 
count rv became permanently subjected to Gem mil rule. In stent! of the 
haphazard plundering raids, useless burnings, and wholesale massacres 
which characterised the border warfare of the po^t, Henry employed the 
most up-to-date methods of military science; he had learnt at the sieges 
of -Milan and Gretna bow a siege should be conducted, and the strong!iolds 
of the Slavs could not stand against the new forms of siege-egginc* and 
battering-rams which he applied tu their walls; organised campaigns 
mpidly put an end to such resistance as they were able to make in the 
open™ They had no choice but to submit or to retire into the swamp and 
forest land of the interior. There were of coring outbreaks of rebellion* 
In Henry's a licence in the south the Slavs would strike a blow for their 
lost independence* would take to their ship and ravage the coasts or Den¬ 
mark; but the years 11G6-11G2 saw the last serious attempt to throw off 
the German yoke. In the summer of 1 160 Henry crossed the Elbe, white 
his ally Wnldemar advanced with Danish troops from the coasts the Slav 
strongholds. How, Mecklenburg* Schwerin, and Dobin were abandoned 
and destroyed; the Slav* themsdvea retired inland as the German army 
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ndvmicutL At Mecklenburg the sons of Niclot, the chief of the Obotribes. 
Attempted to resist, but they were easily defeated, and Niclot himself fell 
in a skirmish with a foraging party. So ended the campaign uf that yeftr. 
But the sons of the fallen chief, Pnbistav and Vratislav. were yet to give 
trouble. Of their father’s possessions the fortress of World alone had been 
restored to them; the rest Henry had bestowed upon his followers, the 
most conspicuous of whom, Gnnrelh) of Hagen, became Count of Schwerin, 
and it was against him that the Attack of 1161 w»in the main directed. 
Count Adolf with hi* ttahteinera penetrated into the swampy waste 
whither Pribislav had withdrawn, while Ifenrv and Guncclin attacked 
Vratislav in Ids fortress of Wcrk. After an obstinate resistance the place 
fell into Henry's hands, and with it Vratislav whom Henry retained a 
captive at Brunswick. His brother held his usd for another vear. In 
February 1162 he attacked Mecklenburg, captured nnd burnt ill* town, 
massacred the garrison, enslaved the women and children. The prompt 
action of Guncclin of Hagen alone prevented further calamities; marching 
straight fur Ilow, the place nest threatened, he frustrated the attempts 
of the Slav prince ami compelled him tu retreat, Vratislav was hanged 
for complicity in the plans of his elder brother. Then Henry himself, 
supported by many of the neighbouring princes, VV aide mar, Albert the 
Bear, and Adoll of Schauonburg, took the field. The previous tactics were 
ngftin adopted: the Danish king attacked by sailing up the river Beene, 
Henry- by marching across country against the fortress of Demmin. An 
advance guard was sent forward’ under Adolf, Guncelin, and Christian 
of Oldenburg. The necessary precautions were, however, neglected, and 
a catastrophe followed. On the morning of 6 July, the camp was sur¬ 
prised and, in spite of a brave defence, in which Count Adolf lost his life, 
the Slavs were temporarily successful. But while the victors were scattered 
through the camp in search of booty, the German troops rallied under 
their leaders, made a counter-attack, and little by little regaining the 
lust ground, finally turned the disorganised ranks of the enemy to flight 
Henry arrived in the evening tn find the day which had begun so disas- 
t rowdy ended i it a bri 1 lian t success. Ha v jng j ot I led forces wi t h Waldemar, 
the duke followed up the victory and drove the Slavs, who had fired the 
fortress of Demmin and retired inland, to surrender. Thus ended the last 
serious campaign which Henry had to make on his eastern frontier. But 
its success was overcast by a great blow, the death of Count Adolf of 
Schaucnburg. He it was who foul Ijeeti responsible for much of the 
development in the Wcodjab country. Holstein under his organisation 
had prospered ns it hud never done before- however, the young colonies 
no longer needed his firm hand and his watchful c«re; they were now 
thanks to him, strong enough to continue their growth unaided. 

Christianity too made rapid progress. The Church in Slavonia had 
passed through many vicissitudes. The see of Oldenburg, founded by 
Otto I in 968, was divided by Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, into 
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three parts, Oldenburg* Mecklenburg, and Hahccburg (1052-105+): but, 
shortly after, the three bishoprics became vacant and remained so for 84 
years until they were re-established by Hart wig of Bremen in 1149+ Their 
existence nevertheless continued to be precarious* and it wan only when 
at the Diet of Guslar in 1154 Henry, in spite of the protests of Arch' 
bishop Hariwig, was granted the right of investiture to the three bishoprics 
and to any others which should Fie founded in the Wendiah country 
hereafter, that substantia] headway could be madeh This imperial con¬ 
cession moreover later received papal confirmation. That the administra¬ 
tion of Church and State should be controlled by one hand was almost 
essential to the success of a country in the earliest stages of its civilisation, 
and henceforth the missionary work in Slavonia made steady progress* 
Henry was content not merely with sanctioning appointments made by 
the Chapter, but himself took the initiative; Gerald* for example, Vied in'* 
successor at Olden burg, was the dukes chaplain and formerly /tchokutims 
and a canon at Brunswick. The task of this new bishop was not an easy 
one; he arrived at Oldenburg to find* instead of the flourishing town of 
Victim's day, a deserted ruin; a half-destroyed chapel alone stood to mark 
the once busy missionary centre. There can moreover have been little 
real enthusiasm among the Slavs for the new religion, Life was difficult; 
taxation was onerous; the new civilisation brought with it new burdens, 
Henry was a hard task-master; obedience to him was all they understood. 
“There may lie a God in Heaven," Nielot answered to Henry 1 ® exhorta¬ 
tions, 14 he is your God. Yon be our God, and we arc satisfied* You 
worship Him, we will worship you.* Nevertheless, in spite of all, progress 
was made; the churches were rebuilt, and received generous endowment 
from Henry’s treasury; 

Moreover there was peace in the land. He! mold, the simple parish 
priest of Busan, who chronicled the events that were passing in the country 
around him, speak* with unbounded enthusiasm of the great duke and of 
the beneficial results of his energy- and enterprise. “He nays peace, and 
they obey; he commands war, and they say: 4 we are ready."" 8» he 
writes at the conclusion of his Chrmikte qf the Sfuzx. And again, “All 
the region of the Slavs from the Eider, which is the boundary of the 
kingdom of the Danes, extending between the Baltic Sea and the Elite 
through long tracts of country to Schwerin, once bristling with snares and 
almost a desert, U nuw^ thanks to God, become one uni ted Saxon colony, 
and cities and tow ns are built there, churches and the number of Christ 1 ® 
servants are multiplied.’ 1 These; words contain no exaggeration. West¬ 
phalian, Frisian* and Flemish colonist* had now firmly established them- 

1 This h not mi isolated cKainple of the grant of an eh a privilege: similar grants 
were ituhIp to Cmiiil 'lltiorry of Flanders in respect of the bishopric ofCambmy mid 
ta Duke UertholU of Zahringeu in respect oflhe bishopric or Lau^une; the farmer 
privilege wn* afterward* revoked in liefurvuoo in thy pmtot of the bishop concerned. 
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selm in the iwwly-aopured territory; the country was administered and 
kept at jieace from strongholds such m. Schwerin, Malrhow, and Uow t 
fort rested aiul garrisoned by German troupe. Even in distant Pomerania 
a significant advanee was made when in 1163 it became subject to Henry; 
German influence began to penetmte deep, and the Cistercians and the 
Freinoiistmtennians HuccessfuUy pushed forward the w ork of conversion. 
Of the numerous activities of Henry the Linn perhaps his patronage 
of commercial and municipal development had the most lasting resulta. 
In this direction, it must be admitted, his policy was often carried out at 
the expense of others. The new city of Lirbeck t founded hy Count Adolf 
of Schaueuhurg in 1143, was already shewing signs of its future commercial 
greatness and was rapidly absorbing Ihe trade of the Baltic; I he duke's 
town of Bardowiek suffered in consequence. Henry demanded a half-share 
in the profits of the market of the city; the demand not uiumtundlv was 
refused, and the market of Li i beck was closed by the duke'* order (1152), 
A fire destroying the greater part of the city completed its ruin. At the 
request of the citizens a new tow n was built for them in the neighbourhood, 
called after its founder Inwcnsfcadt. But the narrow ne&s of its harbemr, 
which could admit only the smallest ships, hampered its trade, and the 
town failed- Nevertheless it served its purjiose, for Count Adolf was forced 
to yield to the duke* will. The abandoned city was rebuilt under the 
auspices of Henry* the burgher* returned s anil trade once more flourished 
in the port of Lubcck 3 . Under Henryk patronage the town developed 
with ext morel Ena ly rapidity; in llfiO/by the removal ihitlier of the scat 
of the Bsdiop of Oldenburg, Lubeck acquired an ecclesiastical, in addition 
to its commercial, importance. Jn Bavaria also Henry stimulated trade, 
anti it was to a trade dispute between the duke and Bishop Otto of Freising 
that Bavaria owes the early prosperity of its modern capital. The rich 
supplies of salt from the Heicheiiholl mines were carried along the road 
from Salzburg to Augsburg and crossed the tsar at Vehringen,a little town 
belonging to Bidiop Olto, who drew a handsome revenue from the tolls. 
By the building of a bridge at Munich, then an insignificant village, and 
by the destruction af the old one, Henry not only diverted the trade 

1 Beaty’& charter tn LQbeck can tamed the ^miit of mini, toll, and market, 
Rjetfichd in a piper on the towns policy of Heavy the Uini iw) before the Interratiatul 
HMoriul Congress at Berlin, 1&08* tried to prove that Henry was the fim Ut develup 
the constitution u f the Untk Hi* evidence is the charter of U8& to LHhoek in which 
Kreih-rick concedes vmwa ium yt* ptfma* tod fu*dator iteinriru* qaondtim du j &umnir 
tliM r.t prfoityto JSrmurU^ The charter, however, though pantv based on 

a genuine original, is a forgery of the yea1222^5. The RatA dat^ not emerge until 
the Irtst fifteen years of the twelfth century, and then it tnakfs its first appeamneeiu 
the Rhine district—between l IWM liW at Bade, trasbourg, Worms, Spires, end 
Utrecht The first evidence for it at Liiheck is in 1201. CL Hermann Jllorli* (ter 
Frrnkmf FHedrteh* IJtir Liibtrk and ritr Urwpruitg der ttiithwrfaxumg in I^atMchtand 
(Ztitehrifl d& Vmtwt fdr Litittkischd Gmkivkte und Alfrrtamxfomdt Viil xvt 
LQbwk, 1811} ‘ J 
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through his territory and the revenues to hh treasury, but raised the 
little place to a citv of the first importance. The bishop's remonstrances 
went unheeded by the Emperor, who sanctioned Henry s arrangements at 
the court at Magdeburg in 1158. 

But Henryk rule threatened the Independence of the nobility; for he 
did not confine his almost sovereign power to the frontier and to the newly- 
won Wciidish laiub, but exercised it in Saxony itself The traditional 
policy of the Hi I lung dukes had been to interfere vary little in the affairs 
of the duchy except on the liorder and in their own personal posses¬ 
sions. Henry! regardless of tradition, interfered everywhere, strained 
the use of his jurisdiction to the utmost limits, and attempted even to 
transform the counlsliip intu administrative offices under his immediate 
control. He sought further to increase his power and possessions by 
churning the inheritance of counts who left no direct male heir. As early 
as H i t he hail thus laid claim to the inheritance of the murdered Count 
Rudolf of Static * territory of the first importance to 1 1 ini* for it commanded 
both banks of the mouth of the Elbe, but by so doing lie involved himself 
in a life-long feud with the counts brother. Hurt wig, afterward is Arch- 
bishop of Bremen; he laid claim to the lands of Christian of Oldenburg 
despite the chums of the counts sou w ho was a minor (Tlf>7); to those 
of the Count of Asscburg despite the dolma of the counts daughter (1170)- 
Had it not been for the imperial support, Henry could not have stood 
again hit the opposition he woa creating; hut foe the first twenty-live years 
of tile reign Emperor and duke w ere the best of friends. The sucrao of 
their respective activities depended largely on this mutual understanding; 
Frederick T relieved of the burden, which had borne heavily oil his pre¬ 
decessors, of protecting the eastern frontier of his kingdom, of mnhifaiiiiiig 
the peace of German v% could devote him self whole-heartedly to his Italian 
policy; Henry with Lhe free hand allowed him by the Emperor could in¬ 
crease and consolidate Ills unrivalled position north of the A [pa. 

Nevertheless the Saxon princes were not prepared to stand idle when 
their independence was at stake. Conspiracies were common, mid when the 
Emperor left fur Italy hi the Autumn of lliiti the struggle began in earnest,, 
Many princes and bishops were united against him: Wirhmann of Magde¬ 
burg and Herman of HUdesbeim ; Louis, the Landgrave of Thuringia, and 
Henryk old associate in the Slav campaigns, Christian of Oldenburg; ant! 
there was of course Henry's keenest rival in East Saxony, the A scan ion, 
Albert the Hear, and his four sons, each of whom was to rise to a power¬ 
ful position after the death of their father four years later. Fighting at 
first centred round Guldens! ebon* Go&J&r, and Bremen; with these attacks 
Henry was well able to cope, but the prospect looked more serious when 
the Archbishop of Magdeburg and Cologne joined in an offensive and 
defensive alliance directed at hh overthrow. The sudden death of liaimdd 
In Italy in 11(17 and of Hurt wig in the following year relieved the situation, 
and the return of Frederick settled the matter in Henry's favour* For the 
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niament then? was peace: Albert the Bi?ar, the lender uf the opposition 
among the Ea^t Saxon princes, died in 1170, so that Henry could safely 
leave the charge of bh affairs to his English wife Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II h whom he had married in 11GB at Brunswick* and could set off 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (117&). 

On Henry*# return to Germany there are no obvious *3gns of a change 
of attitude in his relations with the Emperor. They meet feei picnilv, and 
apparently on cordial terms of Friendship. There were nevertheless grounds 
tor friction. Old Welf Vl t since the loss of his son by the pestilence tu 
Italy (llSTh thinking that in his advanced age lie could make better Use 
of money than of land, resolved to sell Ids inheritance. He offered it fintt 
to Henry who, though accepting the proposed readily enough, was tardy 
in the matter of payment; Welf therefore /ippmurhL-d his other nephew* 
Frederick, who con eluded the bargain forthwith* Henry was t tins deprived 
of a rich portion of Lhe estates of his family* hand* on both aidc^ of the 
Alps, on which lie had surely counted. This was a grievance but not the 
only one that rankled in the heart of Henry* Frederick had attempted, 
it was said, tu get into hh hands the disposal of Henry'* inheritance in the 
event of the hitters death ill theHolv Land. Xur was the bitterness all cm 
oneftjdc ; the Emperor too had cause to corn pin in of his cousin- Henry had 
been drawn into relation^ with furt-E^n powers whu were not in empathy 
witli Frederick^ Italiiin policy—■w ith the Eastern Hmpcrur Manuel who 
was aiding the Lombard*, with Henry II uf England s his father-in-Inwy 
who had recognised Ate Sander HI. 

bo the breach widens, The collapse of the great Welf power was at 
hand* A campaign to Italy was arranged Fur lhe autumn of the war 1174, 
and in this campaign Henry took no part. Frederick, whose Lombard 
Adversaries bad grown in strength, had become mure united* more stub¬ 
bornly resolved to resist to the last-, could ill afford to dispense with the 
troops which Hcniy could bring into the Held. It is unlikely that 
he willingly left (lie duke in Germany even for so important a task 
as the maintenance oi peace; nor in the circumstances was Henry, 
surrounded as lie wm by personal enemies, very likely to succeed in tin's, 
lliv two met fur the last time on terms of friendship at Ratisbon hi May 
117-f, Their next meeting, if indeed it is historical, is the famous niter- 
view at CbhrtODS, This is altogether a very rnvstoriuus episode. The 
chroniclers who refer to it are so confined in their knowledge that ninny 
scholars are led to the conclusion that the whole thing is a myth, A legend 
spread by ballad iingeci after Henry 's death in 1195; and their contention 
is so far supported in that wt possess no account of it written near the time 
it was supposed to have taken place. With the exception of Gilbert of 
Moils, who probably wrote in 1196, and the Marbach Annals, which are 
attributed to the year 11134, all our authorities belong to the first fjimrter 
or the thirteenth century-. Vet it h difficult to understand how such a 
widely, though inaccurately, known story could hare arisen cut!rely with- 
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out foundation. It wd.-. nftcr his armv Iiiid suffered severe laxse* at the 

+* 

siege of Alessandria that Frederick lu the spring of 1176 sought & personal 
interview with his cousin. They met at Chiuveuna, and the Emperor 
begged for the othersassistance; he even humbled Inmself before bi& proud 
mihject^forjt seems, lie realised that he must make amends for .something, 
presumably his conduct while Henry was tn Palestine* Henryk On the uther 
hand, felt himself in u position to dictate terms, and he demanded the 
restoration of Guslar, which he had ceded to the Emperor as the price of 
peace m 1168 , as a lief; the terms were too heavy*and the two parted in 
e utility. Sy runs the story and* in spite of the difficulties,, we may accept 
the MilfcihLEi.ee of it. Moreover it has tut important bearing on what 
followed* Though the refusal of help and the ^ub^uent trial cannot be 
regarded as cause and effect, it is impossible to deny the influence of the 
one on the other. The breach between the former friends was now utmost, 
if not quite, impartible; the Emperor would no longer arbitrate in the 
duke's quarrels as a friend, not even as an impartial judge, hut ns a man 
determined on the dukes ruin; and it was a quarrel between the duke and 
the Sasun princes which gave rise to the famous trial 

The qua riel centred round the bishopric of Halberotadh Its It id top, 
Ulrich, us long ago as i 160 hail been deprived of his we for the attitude 
he hod adopted in the papal schism; for he hod recognised Alexander HI, 
His place had been filled by one Gem, a dose friend of the duke. By the 
terms of the agreement reached at Aiiugni and confirmed at Venice, Ulrich 
was restored to his old see, and lie immediately set about undoing all the 
acts of the usurper; lie claimed back the fiefs of his church which had Ekcel 
granted to Henry ; he dismissed from their benefices the clergy appointed 
by Gem under the duke-** patronage, Henry was engaged in a campaign 
in Pomerania, and was besieging the fortress of Deminm, when the news 
of these events reached him. Having hurriedly concluded a truce with the 
Slavs, fie lias boned back to Saxony. The last move of the bishop was still 
more threatening; on a hill hi the near neighbourhood of Halberstadt 
he built a fortress, obviously as a basis of operations, against the duke* 
Tw ice was the stronghold destroyed and tw ice rebuilt, _\ command from 
the Emperor in Italy, bidding the princes to refrain from repairing the 
obnoxious fortress, for the moment, restored peace. Hut Henry'position 
was becoming daily more hazardous; a portion of bin army had suffered 
a severe defeat mid the loss of more than four hundred prisoners at the 
hands of Bernard of Anhalt; then early in the year 1178 an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded against him at <_Wel between Ulrich and 
the formidable Philip of Cologne, The duke's castles ami lands in West¬ 
phalia were attacked and plundered, and it was only w ith difficulty that 
Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg succeeded in preventing further 
hostilities till the Emperor's return. He returned towards the end of 
October, and both parties laid their complaints before him at a diet held 
at Spires on 11 November 1178. 
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We are now launched into n seft of uncertainty and doubt. In numer¬ 
able question* arise: What was the Emperor s attitude? What were the 
grounds of complaint against the duke? What course did the proceedings 
follow? According to what law was he judged? ^Vhere and when was the 
ciise heard r All and each of these questions Are capable of more than one 
answer. The only incontrovertible authority h the document drawn up 
at the Diet of Gelnlmuseu on IS April J 18th which, while having as its 
inniu object the partition of the Saxon duchy, gives an official account of 
the course of the trial. This too is not free from criticism. The original 
manuscript in in parts wholly illegible; we have to rely on a transcript 
iisade in ISOfi: it is open to a variety of interpretations according to the 
way in which it is punctuated. But at ill it tdls 09 much that we wish 
to know; it mokes it clear that there were two distinct legal processes, 
one according to customary law, latxdrcehi^ one according to feudal law, 
IthnrcrJiL In the former there is a single summons 1 , the Swabian prince* 
—Henryk tribal peera—are the judges ^ the sentence is the ban; in the 
latter there are three citations, the princes without dillcmitiution of 
tribe are the judges the punishment is the lu*> of fefi The document 
tells u* further that it was the complaints of the princes which inil iuted 
the proceedings; for Henry “had sorely oppressed the liberty of the 
Church and of the prince* of the Empire by seizing their possessions and 
bv threatening their rights. 

He was summoned to Worms on 13 January 1179 to answer to the 
charges but failed to appear, and a new hearing was arranged for £4 June 
at Magdeburg, Here, as Henry was again absent, the bin was pronounced 
again*t him according to customary law. Now new r charge* are brought 
into court: Henry in spite of warnings has continued his aggressions 
against the prince*; a Saxon noble,, Dietrich of I^iudsl*erg > declared that 
at Henry'* instigation the Lu.oitiaiw had made an incursion into bis 
territory, and was prepared to prove his assertion by battle—a challenge 
which Henry refused; Henry bid shewn contempt of the imperial com¬ 
mands. It i^ now “evident high treason,* 1 and the suit according to 

1 The rale in customary law wees Unit three summonses should he Heiiod to the 
defendant with terms of fourteen day* intervening But could t hm* thrre intervals 
be made eetiBwutive hi one Inag term of mx week*? Suit* by customary ]4v were 
rotum&aly of a loculi riiaracfcer and were heard La local courts. The short to mis were 
therefore sprite practicable. VV hen however the suit was cc^nlseble in the iin^^nal 
courtj which was always moving about*freqoira E short suniTnoiUsCti difficult, Ojlu 

peremptory citation after * Ms week- interval would be nn ebrions and natural evfr- 
gjon of this inconvenience. Gifterbocfc, fkr PtwzM* IMnrich$ dtr VSmn (IQU&jj pp t 
mi iip, cite* eight iintfauces of this practice: Otto of Notillieim p LolWr of ftiipplin- 
burg, Frederick of Swabia, Conrad of Salzburg Otto of WittelMmcli* Frederick of 
l^uhiirg* Ottokur o f Bohemia , and Guy of Flail dent. Holier, />r Btarz Ifrinrick* 
4e* (lull), cflntwU this view and believe* there we™ three citations in both 

fruits, pp^ &*? 

3 Hie tribe was determined by the situation of the family castle (in the ease of 
the Welfe* Altdwrf in Srabwh *-£+ by docent. 
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feudal law goes forward. A second hearing was fixed for 1 i August at 
Kainn, and a third for 13 January 1180 at Wdrzburg, where—on the 
ground of contumacy, the repented neglect of the imperial summons— 
the sentence, the loss of his fiefs, fell. We arc told 1 that Henry made an 
attempt to secure a reconciliation, perhaps the removal of the ban, after 
the Diet of Magdeburg. A meeting between Henry and the Emperor 
apparent!v took place at Haldenslcben, where the price of pence was set 
at 5000 marks ; Henry refused to pay so large u sum, and the negotinrions 
broke down. The law therefore took its course. At the Diet of Gidn- 
hausen, 13 April 1180, the duchy of Saxony was partitioned. Westphalia, 
severed from the duchy, was granted with ducal powers to the Archbishop 
Philip of Cologne; the remainder, the portion east of the Weser, with 
the title of Duke of Saxonv, was conferred upon the Ascaniaii prince, 
Ikmard of Anhalt, the younger son of Alljert the Bear, But Henry in 
the course of his career had accumulated a number of Chunk fiefs in his 
hands; these now reverted to the bishop, leaving to the new duke but a 
comparatively small portion of Henry's extensive territorial possessions 
in cast and middle Saxony. In the Bavarian capital, Haiisbons a diet 
was held on "1 June 1180. Its object was twofold: first,as a year and a 
diiv Imd elapsed since the publication of the ban at Magdeburg, Henry s 
complete outlawry, the tAcrach( t was pronounced, and a campaign give 
effect to the sentence was arranged to open on 95 July. Secondly*, 
Henry's Bavarian duchy and liefs were declared forfeit, 'Three months 
later (16 September), at Alien burg, Bavaria was subjected to a treatment 
similar to that of Saxony. The March of Styria was completely detached 
and raised to the position of an independent duchy under Ottokar, its- 
former margrave; the dukedom thus diminished in extent was conferred 
upon Otto of Wittebbsck 

No single event in the Middle Ages so profoundly altered the map of 
Germany as the fall of Henry the Lion. In place of the four or five large 
compact duchies, the conspicuous feature of the Germany of the Saxon 
and Satian Emperore, we have now some few duchies, relatively small, and 
innumerable independent principalities, little and great, scattered broad¬ 
cast over the country. The duke moreover no longer stands in a place 
apart, unrivalled in his wealth, power, and magnificence; there are others 
as powerful ns or more powerful than he: the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
the Landgrave of Thuringia, the Count-Palatine of the Rhine, The day 
of the tribal duchy has passed away, 

Ilenry was condemned but not subdued; all this time, while the long 
and dreary trial was going forward, warfare between the ducal and the 
anti-ducal party had continued unceasingly, and fortune had on the 
whole favoured Henry. Haiberstadt had been captured and burnt by the 
duke's men, and its Bishop Ulrich made prisoner; the Archbishops of 
Magdeburg and Cologne hod laid siege to the clukeN town of Haldena- 
1 Arnold of Lilbetk, n, TO, 
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Icbeii, bul in js pile of even - effort they were forced after some months to 
abandon the Attempt to take it + A truce gave lx>th parties a much- 
needed rest (luring the early month* of the next year* 1180; but in April 
fighting began again, and still Henry was successful. r Oi 0 Ugh he failed 
to capture GosW, to which he laid siege, he gained nil important vie ton 
over no army led by Loub of Thuringia and Bernard of Anhalt at 
Wtissensee on the Uustrut, ptrreoed the enemy as far as Muhlhausen, and 
returned triumphantly, with more than four hundred prisoners* among 
them the 1-andgrave Louis himself, to Brunswick. At the duke* bidding, 
the obedient Wends swept ravaging through the Lausitx* Qts SO July 
Bidiop finch of Halberetadt, the source of much of Hennas trouble, died, 
and two days later came the news of a considerable victory in Westphalia. 
There a number of discontented vassal s rose against their feudal lord; a 
strong army under Henryk old assoctales in the Slav campaigns, the 
younger Adolf nf Schancnburg, Bernard of Rfttzeburg* and Guncclin of 
Schwerin, joined battle with them at Halrefdd* and after hard fighting 
utterly routed them. 

But this was the Inst of Henry ’s triumphs. The Emperor himself had 
taken the field in July; after rapt wring Liehtenburg, an important 
stronghold of the duke, he held ft diet at Work whence he issued a decree 
commanding Henry's vassals to join Ids standard. A large number of 
desertions was the result. Henry moreover had failed in his attempts to 
secure foreign aid; he had approached Denmark and England, But his 
old ally Wuldemar was now- strong enough to rest on his own resources: 
his dependence on Henry was irksome, and he wns only too glad to stand 
by and watch the discomfiture of his former master. Henry II of England, 
though full of good intentions towards his son-in-law, was not prepared 
single-handed to entangle himself in so large an enterprise as war with 
the Emperor would entail. One after another Henry's supporters fell 
away and surrendered their castles; one after another his strongholds 
opened their gates to the Emperor. The burghers of Uibeck put up a 
gallon! light, for they owed much of their prosperity to the duke's 
paternal care. But Waldemar of Denmark had now openly declared 
himself on Frederick’s side; between the Danish fleet and the German 
troops the town was so closely invested that further resistance was unless; 
t he citizens, not however before they had obtained the express permission 
of their patron, surrendered their city. The fall of Liibeck crippled 
Henry's resources. He attempted to negotiate, he attempted tu make a 
last stand at Stade; but the time had passed for negotiations, and the 
town of Stadc Tell into the hands of Philip of Cologne; it remained only 
for him to submit- He appeared at a diet held at Erfurt, bowed himself 
before lhe Emperor, who characteristically raised him from the ground 
and kissed him amid leans. He was granted the two cities of his patri¬ 
mony* Brunswick and Luneburg* but it was considered, and* mi events 
proved, with justice, unsafe to allow him to remain in Germany. He was 
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therefore banished under oath not to return without Frederick s leave* 
The term * were hard* and foreign powers'Sewed with alarm the total 
col lapse of Lhe great 1 Velf power. Hanrv 11 of England* ^1w A1 eximder 111 1 
Philip Augustus, and Philip, Count of Flanders* used their endeavours to 
persuade the Emperor to a more lenient course; and their effort* were not 
without success: the term of banishment was limited to three years ami a 
portion of his revenues was allotted to the exiled duke. So in the summer 
of 1182 Henry with his family left Brunswick to spend the years of 
bullish men t at the court of his father-in -hi w in Normandy and England. 

Fur the general pence of the country it was no doubt better that 
Henry should be out of Germany, but it is none the less I rue that his 
overthrow and banishment caused a serums set-back to his work on the 
extern frontier Duke Bernard had neither the ability nor the resources 
Missary to turry it on effect!vely; he had little i ei tlucncc among the fcft-sl 
Saxon nobility, who quarrelled among themselves and threw the country 
into anarchy. “In those days there was no king in IswdT laments Arnold 
of Lliburk, ^and each man ruled in the manner of a tyrant'’ Denmark 
took the opportunity to re assert it* independence: Canute \ L who hftd 
succeeded his father Wddcmar in May 1182 , soon gained ascendency in 
Holstein and Mecklenburg; he defeated Bogislav of Pomerania and made 
him his vassal; finally he refused his homage to Frederick. 

But these disasters we* confined to the north-east comer of Germany; 
elsewhere the Emperors power and prestige were greater than they had 
ever been. Here Lhe chronicler tells a dilferent tale; u hI 1 the turn oil of 
wfir has been stilled/ 1 arid the brilliant festival of Mayenee at hitsuntide 
1184 bears testimony to the success of the Emperor^ rule. In the broad 
meadows oti the banks of the Rhine a vast city of wooden palaces and 
bright-coloured tents was erected to house the multitude of princes and 
foreign envoys that came thither to witness the knighting of the Iwo 
elder sons of Frederick, King Henry and Duke Frederick of Swabia. Fur 
three days the large company were entertained as the EmpeJrOrs guests 
with festivities and tournament*. To Henry, thus ceremonious! v knighted, 
was entrusted the regency during the Emperor's absence (1184—0). Born 
in 1165, he was crowned at Aix-la4,'hiipelle when but four years old; 
now at the age of nineteen lie was called to a position of the highest 
refiponsibility and difficulty; and if his youthful efforts at administration 
were not entirdv successful, it was because unaided he had to deal with 
problems which might well have lin filed more experienced rulers* There 
was no Rain aid of Cologne, no Christian of Mayeuce, no statesmati- 
hishop on whom he could relv for assistance. Philip of Cologne, the 
most powerful man at the moment* was already adopting a hostile 
attitude to weirds the crown, which was soon to be aggravated into open 
hostility when the young king early in 1185 imposed a Hue upon him for 
breaking the pence in a feud with "the burghers of Duisburg. 

A dispute over the archbishopric at Treves made matters worst 
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Two candidates claimed to have been elected to the see in May 1183— 
Rudolf of \\ icd, provost of the Cathedral, and the Archdeacon Folmiir, 
Frederick summoned the ejectors to 11 diet (it Constance, on the advice of 
tlje princes ordered a fresh election. Mid subsequently invested the suc¬ 
cessful CAndidale Rudolf with the regalia, Fulmar, who had originally 
received u majority of the votes, vigorously protested against the whole 
proceeding, against Frederick a interference, and most of all against the 
election of his rival. lie appealed to the Pope, and even used armed force 
Mi keep Rudolf from entering upon his duties; in tier many his cause was 
championed by Philip of Cologne, Hudolf n by King Henry who impetu¬ 
ously took up anus against the supporters of Fulmar, Pope Lucius HI 
hesitated to give a decision oil the appeal; but hi- successor, Frederick's 
old enemy Archbishop Humbert of Milan, as Pope Urban III, im¬ 
mediately confirmed the appointment of the anti-imperial tut candidate 
and consecrated Kolmar, Henry, by "ay of retaliation, was sent on a 
plundering expedition into the papa] patrimony. The Treves election 
dispute in this way brought the Emperor once more into hostility with 
the Curia. Moreover other issues were involved: the still undecided 
claim to the inheritance of the Countess Matilda, and the com nation of 
liis sou. To this last demand both Lucius and Urban were deaf. It 
was not possible, they said, that two Emperors should rule the Empire 
al one and the same time. Frederick therefore took the matter into his 
own hands; at the feast which celebrated at Milan the nuptials of 
Henry and Constance of Sicily be had tils son crowned King of Jlah at 
the bands of Ulrich, the Patriarch of Aquileia, and associated him 
with hi nisei f in the government uf the Empire. 

Philip, Archbishop of Cologne, formerly the zealous champion of the 
imperial muse against Alexander III, hail now, ns we have seen, set him¬ 
self at the head of the opposition to Frederick and his son in Germany. 
Having, on the Tall of Henry the Lion, acquired the duchy of Westphalia, 
lie had become a territorial prince with interests of bis own to follow, 
interests which clashed with those of the Empire. He had lit hind him, 
moreover, a considerable party; many of the bishops, especially I hose of 
bis metropolitan diocese, sympathised with the attitude lie btd adopted 
m the pa pal-imperial controversy, and more especially was this the case 
when Urban III retaliated against the Emperor by an attack on the 
hitters rights to (lie regalia and fipolio, vexatious rights which they would 
gladly see abolished. Many of the lay nobles, on the otlxer liaud, saw in 
his policy the advancement of particularixt as upjmsed to national ur im¬ 
perial interests; *» we find enrolled among Philip’s partisans ] .ouis, the 
Ijitidgrave of Thuringia, and Adolf, Count of Holstein. For foreign 
allies he could reckon of course on the Curia, perhaps on Denmark and 
England. To the latter court lie had paid a visit apparently with the 
object nf arranging a marriage between Prince Richard and a daughter 
nf the Emperor; it is not impossible that he used the occasion to come 
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loan iimha^taiuliiig with the banished Henry tlie Lion jlI. thesame time; 
however, when the duke returned from exile about Michaelmas 1185 t he 
seems to have lived peaceably at Brunswick without taking any active 
steps to support tlse great coalition which was gathering against the 
Emperor. 

? 1 'he sitimtio fi wa^ serious; bnt Froderick waa ec|uni to \\ it- occasion t 
He hurried hack from Italy in the summer nf II80, Having tried w ith¬ 
out success to settle matter at a personal interview with Philip, tie 
summoned a diet to Gdnhausen in December, himself addressed the 
bishops in a long speech in which he expatiated on his f^evanexs, especi¬ 
ally regarding the Treves election, and finally won them over to his way 
of thinking, Conrad of Mnyence, on behalf of the German clergy, made 
known to the Pope tire result of this assembly. I P rhau retorted with threats 
of every kind* but lie died suddenly while journeying from Verona to 
Venice in the following autumn, S20 October 1187, stubborn but unsuc¬ 
cessful, Phiiip 5 but now the head of a dangerous coalition, was gradually 
being isolated from hi* previous allies till he stood almost Alone. He was 
already deprived of the support of the Pope and of the German bishops; 
the value of his allies on the lower Rhine, the Count nf Flanders and the 
Duke of Brabant, was counteracted when at Ton I Frederick won l he 
services of Count Baldwin of Hainault by the recognition of his claim* 
to the inheritance of Namur; finally the Emperor entered into a done 
alliance with Philip August us against Henry II of England which disposed 
of any hopes Philip nf Cologne may have entertained of help from that 
quarter, Hb refusal to present himself to answer to the charges brought 
against him ni the imperial court at Worms in August and at Strasbourg 
in Dcccmljer 1187 alienated his German supporters; further resistance 
would have been useless. Cardinal Henry of Albano, the zealous preacher 
of I he Thin! Crusade, exerted his in Hue are in the interests of pence, and 
finally Philip appeared before the Emperor at Mayenee (March 1188), 
cleared himself on oath of the charges raised against him* ami was restored 
to the i^ooil graces of Frederick, 

With the death of Urban III all hindrances in the palls of Frederick’s 
( 'hu it 11 3 >i >1 i cy were wi tl id raw n. I. f rba rf-s > u n-essors we re con i p f ia n t Io t he 
imperial will. Their energies were devoted to arousing Christendom to 
action for the recovery of Jerusalem, which on & October 1187 had fid] Hi 
into the hands of Saladin. Gregory VIH in a busy pontificate of less 
than two months res ton d peace and friendly relations with the Emperor; 
Clement III deposed Fohliar from the archbishopric of Treves, and Ilenrv 
in his turn restored the papal lands which he had occupied in the course 
of the struggle with Urban. 

For Frederick s 4 ls for many great men in history, the East had a 
singular fascination. After the battle of Legnanu he is said to have 
exclaimed: u Happier Alexander, wisp snw r not Italy, happier I, hod I been 
drawn to Asia ." 1 It was appropriately on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
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named from the in trait LaeUtrt HierwNtkm 7 that Frederick pledged himself 
to recover the Holy City by taking the crows from the Cardinal-bishop of 
Albino (Maydice, Tt March). IIi* example was followed by his second 
son Frederick* Duke of SwnbU, by Leopold of Austria* and by large 
number* of other princes both lay atid ecdesinaticnL Frederick had 
accompanied Ins uncle the Emperor Conrad HI on the Second Crusade, 
and had experienced the iKiianumAgemeni of that ill-starred expedition. 
He therefore took every precaution; he admitted into his army only 
those who could maintain themselves at their own twt for a two veurs' 
campaign He wrote to the King of Hungary, to the Emperor uf Con¬ 
stantinople, to the Sultan of Iconiurq, demanding an unmolested passage 
through their respective dominions* He wrote even to Salad in requiring 
the restitution of the lands he had seised* and warning him in the event 
of hh refusal to prepare for war within a twelvemonth of the first 
of November following. Salmi in in a respectful hut boastful fetter 
accepted the Emperors challenge,and the hitler hurried forward his pre¬ 
parations for the expedi t ion* 

Hi* son Henry, already crow ned king and Emperor-elect, was to take 
charge of ufihirs in the West during his absence: but Frederick whs 
aisxioufj to remove as many difficulties m he could from the path of the 
young ami inexperienced ruler. Henry the Lion, who since hh return 
from banishment had remained tolerably peaceable at Brunswick* was 
now shewing signs of restivencss; he was still, though in advanced vearx, 
active and ambitious, too ambitious to rest quietly content with the 
humble position whieh remained to him; there wna not a little di^'Ord, 
w r c are told, between him and his supplanter, Duke Bernard, At a diet 
at Guslar in August 1188 he was given the choice between three niter- 
native proposals: either he in list content himself with a partial restitution 
of his lands, or he must accompany the Emperor on the Crusade at the 
latter 1 * expense on the uiiders Landing that on hi* return he should be 
completely restored to his own* or finally he must leave Germany w ith his 
eldest son for a further period of three years. At lirst sight it seems 
strange that Henry should choose the third alternative; but it was the only 
one of the three which left him with a free hand. If lie had accepted the 
first oiler he must renounce forever the remainder of his former posses- 
sion» t if the second he saw little likelihood of Frederick's having either 
the power or the inclination to make him the promised full restitution of 
lands which had already been granted away to others, So at Easier 1181) 
he once more withdrew to the court of hisfather-iii-Inw, there to scheme 
and plot with his English kinsfolk for the recovery of hh lost po&ietf- 
rioiis by force of arms. 

There was another important matter which the Emperor wished to 
sec settled. His friendly relations frith the French court drew him inevit¬ 
ably into the political turmoil of the western border-countries_ Flanders* 

Champagne, Brabant, Namur, Unman] t. The centre of interest i* Baldwin* 
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Count of Hainaolt, of whose doings we have a full account from bis 
Chancellor, Gilbert of Mans, He fa s heir to Ins childless brother-in-law* 
Philip of Flanders; he was heir also to his blind, elderly, and aW child¬ 
less unde Henry II, Count of Namur and Luxembourg. Such rich 
expectation* brought upon him the jealousy and hostility of his neighbours^ 
However he could look for support in the highest places; his lister had 
married Philip Augustus, and Philip was on terms of friendship with 
the Emperor. I! was to the imperial court therefore that he looked for, and 
from which he gained, a guarantee of his rights of succession to the count- 
ship of Namur- Thus matters stood when to the surprise of everyone, 
and not the least of himself, the aged Count of Namur became the father 
of a daughter, Ermesmde, w ho before she was a year old was betrothed 
to the Count of Champagne with the inheritance of Nmimr as her 
promised dowry, Baldwin once more sought the help of Frederick, but 
the final decision was postponed till the return of King Henry from Italy, 
Then at Seligcratadt in May IttW the Emperor not only confirmed him 
in the succession, but raised the county into a margmvnte* thereby 
exalting Baldwin tu the rank of a prince of the Empire. Frederick's 
policy was to create a strong oulpost on the north-west frontier of his 
dominions, Baldwin did not live to oecrupy this powerful position; but 
it passed to his second son Philip* while hi* elder son united the counties 
of Hainan It and Flanders and was destined to become the iirst Lftlin 
Emperor of Constantinople. 

At the bead of an army of some twenty thousand knight* Frederick 
left Rntidxm early in May 1139* The journey eastward wan likely to prove 
difficult, for Isaac Angclus, who was on anything hut friendly terms with 
Frederick since the conclusion uf the Gcrman-Sirilian alliance,, had 
opened negotiations with Siilndin. All kinds of obstruction* were thrown 
in the path of the imperial army. The crusaders laid scarcely left Hun¬ 
garian soil before they encountered hostility from the Bulgarians, 
instigated by the perfidious Emperor of Constantinople; the ainhc^sadors, 
the Bishop of Munster and others, sent forward to the Greek capital as 
an earnest of Frederick's good faith, were thrust into prison. Neverthe¬ 
less fear of the German arms was stronger than liatred; the inhabitants 
of Fhilippopolis and Hndrianople fits! at lheir approach and left the cities 
deserted; Isaac Angel us, dreading an attack on Constantinople, had to 
submit. He agreed to provision Fredericks army, to transport it to Asia 
Minor, and to provide hostage* for his good conduct. Isaac had given 
way none too soon; for Frederick,disgusted with his behaviour, hod written 
to his son in Germany with instructions to collect a fleet from the maritime 
towns of Italy and to get the Pope 1 * sanction to a crusade against the 
Greeks. Timely submission alone prevented Barbarossa from anticipating 
the work of the Fourth Crusade, 

Without entering the Greek capital the German army moved south¬ 
ward from Httdrianople and crossed from Gallipoli into Asia Minor. Here 
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tuo pifK^ difficulties were encountered: the promises of the Sultan 
of Iconfimi on which Frederick had reckoned ware ns valueless as those of 
the Emperor of Consult inoplc; I lie line of march of the eriLsudmg army 
was continually harassed by Turkish bunds: supplier were cut off ami 
famine was added to the other difficulties which beset their path. Ieoniuin 
hud to be captured Ijefore Sultan Qilij Arsluh would fulfil his compact, 
gnint them a wife passage through Ids dominions, mid provide them with 
the necessary supplies. With A mien in n guides they proceeded on their 
way across the Taurus till they mieheil the bunks of the Cilician river 
^alef. There the great Kaiser met hisend. How precisely, we cannot tell; 
there are many versions of the s to i y. Frederic k* perl upa, c bifing at the sI ow 
progress of Ids army over the narrow' bridge, rode impetuously into the 
stream and jvas home under by the sw ift waters, m\ wearied by the tedious 
raareh across the mountains, he may have wished to refresh I dm self in 
the cud stream and found the current ton strong for his aged limbi* 
Certain it is that his h*>dy was drawn lifeless from the river. 

The memory of Frederick Barljarossa was not extinguished when his 
1 jones were laid to rest m the church of St Peter at Antioch. He lias 
lived on in then duds of his Fellow-countrymen as the truest expression of 
German patriotism. It is but a little more than a century ago tbit Ids 
name was first Jinked with the well-known KyfFhausfif Saga: the hero of 
that famous legend is his gifted, brilliant* yet fur less patriotic grandson* 
ftuekcri and Grimm 1 , with a keener perception of the fitness of tilings, 
make not Frederick 11 but Frederick liirbarossa sleep in the solitary cave 
oil the mountain side with his great red beard growing round the table 
at which he sits; twicehts heart] bis encircled the tabic; when it has done 
so a third time he will awaken and fight a mighty battle, and the Day of 
Judgment will dawn. 

] Hifckert, Pairitfitthi: fjtdichlf, 1013; J. and W. Grimm, iHuttchc Bngtn, 181fJ + 
p. 2$. CL also Grim®, brutxcA* Mytto£o$w f IB,.4, pp r Wf[ &q. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

FREDERICK UARBAH0S5A AND THE LOMBARD LEAGUE. 

WHEN the votes of the Electors called the young Duke of Swabia, 
Frederick of Hiihenstaufeu t to the throne* men's minds turned to him in 
anxiety yet In the fulness of hope. Germany had need of settled 
government in order to reunite her inherent forces and to raise the fallen 
dignity of the Empire to the high level once attained by diaries and 
Otto the Great. The character of the young monarch who now undertook 
to direct the destinies of the Empire was not unequal to the task, and the 
manly ambition which gkmrd within him found in the example of those 
great predecessors a spur mid inspiration fraught with promise. His 
person seemed a syndic! of domestic peace to the Genitalis who had raised 
him to his throne. His father had transmitted to him the GhibeJline 
blood of the Hohcufftaufcn with all the other i in peri it! traditions of the 
Emit con inn house. On his mothers side he was related to the IVelfs, 
and thus seemed to form a reuniting link of friendship between the two 
great parties so lung at variance* He was a voice calling upon the 
scattered forces of Germany to combine and work in harmony for 
common interests. 

Gifted with a good memory and a keen intelligence, Frederick 
spoke his native language eloquently but was not at home in the 
Latin tongue, although he read Lit in authors with pleasure and took 
a delight in those narratives of Homan history which brought before his 
minch yearning for greatness and fame, memories of that bygone Roman 
Empire on the restoration of which his heart was set. Like all men of 
a higher cast of character* he opened his ears to the spiri t of his. age and 
yielded to the influences of Oie revived classical Iciirtiing. His mind was 
full of the revived conceptions of the Roman imperial law, of which the 
Italian jurists saw in him the embodiment. They did not* however* 
understand that the Empire transplanted into Geninm .soil was nut the 
Empire of old, and that in Frederick of Hohcnitaufen they had liefore 
them the most authentic representation of the good and evil of Germanic 
power against which, as by an inevitable antithesis, the free lombard 
commune* were to rise, Frederick was the successor of Charles the Great 
rather than of Augustus, and his counterpart wits the new Italy which 
had taken the place of the ancient Home. 

The crown was hardly on his brow when he sent to Italy umbos- 
sjidorH* who presented themselves to the Fnpe and were well received. 
Eugenius ill, in May 11512, had nt once written to Frederick front 
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Segtii ccmgratdating bins on his election arid announcing the dispatch 
of a legate who would acquaint him with his intentions. The Pope, in 
expressing his confidence that the king would maintain the promises 
made by Conrad HI to hi inset f and the Horn an Church, hi cited at an 
early visit to Rome. With a bearing on this subject which Jay so near 
his heart, Eugeni tis wrote on tlO September 115E to Wibald, Abbot of 
Carvej (Stnblo), informing him of the machinations set on foot in Rome 
by the popular faction at the instigation of the heretic* Arnold of Brescia, 
unknown to the nobles and leading personages uf the city. About two 
thousand of the common citizens had met secretly to arrange for the elec¬ 
tion of one hundred senators for life and two consuls, and to vest the 
supreme authority over them and over Rome in one mini holding the 
rank of Emperor. The Pope enjoined Wibald to inform Frederick of this 
secretly in order that he might take steps to meet the occasion* Frederick 
stood in need of no incitement from the Pope to turn Ids thoughts to 
I tidy, and in the very first days of his reign he had discussed the matter 
in council w ith the princes. His ecclesiastical advisers would have liked 
him to have given effect w ithout further negotiations to the engagements 
made between Conrad 111 and die Holy See, anil then to have proceeded 
to Hume to receive the crown and re-establish the impaired authority of 
the Pope, But the lay princes were opposed to this immediate absence 
from Germany, either because the position of the kingdom was still too 
unstable or because they thought it expedient to wait for a fresh in¬ 
vitation from the Pope. Frederick, although anxious to receive the 
crown anil feeling that it was important to do so quickly, saw the 
necessity of first dealing with the affairs of Germany, fn the ease of 
the elec lion of Widunann J to the archbishopric of Magdeburg the inter¬ 
pretation of the Concordat of Worms was involved, and this introduced 
a serious cause of disagreement with the Pope. 

In spite of this incident, friendly relations were maintained between 
the Pupe and the king. It wits a matter of pressing importance for 
both that the coronation at Rome should not be long deferred. While 
settling the affair* of Germany, Frederick kept his attention steadily 
fixed on Italy, and in gi ving his decision in favour of the Saxon Henry 
the Lion* whom he liked and wished to reconcile to the Empire, in the 
dispute between that prince and the fluke of Bavaria, tie aimed at 
securing jKjwerful co-operation in hi* expedition into It4ily. Imitations 
to enter upon this expedition were many and fervent. The rebel bamns 
of Apulia pictured to him the cosines* of an enterprise against the 
King of Sicily; many Italian cities asked his aid against oilier and more 
powerful dlies, especially against the powerful and haughty Milanese 
whom they hod not sufficient strength to oppose. Aruiatusiu* IV, who 
had succeeded Eugemu* III in July confirmed the proposals of his 

predecessor* and went so far as to grant the pallium to Wich inarm fur 
1 See tupra. Chapter xn, pp. 
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the see of Magdeburg, while urging Frederick to come to Home. The 
moment had come, and the young restorer of the Empire set. out in 
October 1154 from the Tyrol for Italy. Ilk November be encamped near 
on the plains of Roncaglia, in order to hold, according to 
custom, Ills first Italian diet- A few days afterwards, on 3 December 
1154, AtiastasiliH died at Rome, and with tm Successor a new cm 
opened, in which the story of the House of Swabia up tu it* end was 
inextricably bound up with that of the Papacy* 

The new Pontiff waa known as Hadrian IV. He was bom in England,, 
at Langley near St Albans, tu poor cdrciimstiujccs, and liL name was 
Nicholas BreaLspcar. He had left hi* native country in youth and 
wandered through various districts of France in Search of instruction. 
After a slay of some duration at Arles, his studies being now complete, 
he was received into the monastery of Saint-Buf in Provence, where 
his good looks, well-weighed speeches, and prompt obedience made turn 
a favourite. There he was able to turn to account hi* intellectual gifts, 
and made such advance in his studies and in the esteem of his fellow- 
religious that lie raised to the rank of abbot. In this office, however, 
be did not obtain the same sympathies as before, cither because the 
monks found the rule of a foreigner irksome, or that he laid heaped up 
resentments against himself by his unflinching severity. Thus disputes 
arose between him and his monks which brought him to Rome to 
Eugcuiu* Ilf. In this way the Pontiff learned to estimate his true worth 
and, removing him from the abbacy, appointed him tlurdiiuil-bisbop of 
A 3 bn no and then placed him at the head of the Norwegian in is* [oils. 
By carrying the Gospel into these distant region* and there organising 
the t’hurch, he secured such a reputation at Homo and among the car¬ 
dinal* that they, on the day after the death uf Anustasiu* (4 Decembe r 
1154X soon after his return from his mission, elected him to lhe 
Papacy. 

A strong man, called upon to face difficult times, lie entered on his 
sacred office with a very lofty conception of tho supreme mission for 
which this office had been instituted on earth by God. The and 
piety which inspired him were combined with a capacity for public 
affairs bordering on astuteness, while tile suavity of his ma nn er was 
accompanied by a strength and tenacity of diameter which looked 
straight forward, without swerving, to the cud in view. He had scarcely 
become Pope when an occasion arose for displaying Ins firmness. The 
Romany in the last days of the pontificate of Eugenius* hud consented 
to a sort of truce which had enabled the Pope to re-enter Rome mid 
establish himself in the Vatican within the precincts of the Leonine 
city. But it was a truce which both parties viewed with suspicion. 
Arnold of Biesda with his followers was i*ti11 in Rome, mul his presence 
encouraged the popular faction to contend for communal liberty against 
pontifical supremacy. This new Pope, a foreigner, confident of his 
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authority And hostile to the teaching of Arnold could not be acceptable 
to the Jicsiinit- h whose discontent reached at last the pitch of violence, 

One day when Cardinal Guido of Santa Pudtnizkm wa.s returning 
from the Vatican, he was attacked nnd seriously wounded by Arnold's 
followers. Hadrian in return for this grave outrage unhesitatingly 
launched an interdict against the city, declin ing that it should not be 
removed until Arnold and his potty wen: banished from Rome. 

Necer before had this heavy sentence fallen upon the city, and the 
unforeseen event spread terror in men's minds. Easter was dose at 
hand. Holy Week had begun, and the churches were prayedess and shut 
against the faithful Hadrian remained unmoved amidst the amazement 
of the panic-stricken people. Urged by the clergy and the populace* 
the senators sought the Pope's presence and swore to banish Arnold and 
his followers. While wandering in the Cainpagii* lie was taken prisoner 
by members of the papa] party, but being rescued by some friendly 
barons who revered him as an apostle he found refuge it] one of their 
strongholds. His rebellious adversary having thus been got rid of, 
Hadrian was able at last to issue for til from the Leonine city and proceed 
with great pomp to the Latexon* where he presided at the Easter 
solemnities. 

While things were thus happening in Rome* fresh causes of anxiety 
had arisen in lhe south, where the quarrel between the Curia and the 
King of Sicily, William I, was mice more active, The new king, who 
had but recently succeeded Roger, began his reign under difficult cir- 
conislances. Harassed by rebellion within and by hostility on the part 
of the Eastern and Western Emperors without his dominions, he thought 
of reverting to the subtle traditional Norman policy by trying to renew 
friendly relations with the Pope and thus separating him from Frederick. 
On the election of Hadrian he had sent ambassadors to discus* terms ol 
peace hut without success. Sjiler, towards March 1155, the Pope, 
alarmed perhaps by the arrival from Sicily of William at Salerno, sent to 
him* in return, Henry, Cardinal of SS. Nereus and Achillcms, with letters 
apostolic, In these letters however, William was addressed ambiguously 
a* Lord instead of King of Sicily- He therefore sent back the cardinal 
to Rome without even receiving him, a treatment which was greatly 
resented by the Curia and the Pojje. All probability of agreement 
befOg thus upwd, the king, miiwdthstundhig his domestic troubles and 
the movements among the hostile liarons who were hoping great things 
from Frederick’s approach and were inclining towards him, sent out an 
expedition against the papal territory under his Chancellor, who set 
sirge to Bcnovento* laying waste many districts and burning among 
other place* Ceprano, Banco, mid Frosniono, On hLs return he pulli^d 
down the waits of Aquino and Pontevorvo, and expelled almost all the 
monks from Monte Cussiuo on the suspicion that they were partisans 
of the papal cause. I ladrian could do nothing in his own defence 
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except put \\ i ilium tinder excommunication and place eiII his hope on 
Frederick. 

Die Poise hud pursued steadily the negotiations relative to the visit 
of the Future Emperor to Rome. The agreements arrived at under 
Eugeni us III were confirmed, and the two potentates entered into a 
dose *dlinnce T the terms of which included the submission of the Etonian 
Republic to the Pope, hostility towards the King of Sicily* and an 
embargo on the acquisition of any Italian territory by the Emperor of 
the East. Frederick, however, had scarcely set foot in Italy before he 
perceived that he was walking on a volcano* The lofty notions of 
doniinatiou of the Homan-Germanic Emperor were met by a burning 
sentiment of liberty, which was the breath of life to those prosperous 
cities wherein had originated a new phase of civic existence and. com¬ 
merce, It was dear that Frederick could never hope to have supremacy 
in Jtalv and to hold aloft the imperial authority, if he did not first 
subdue the strength of those self-reliant republics which in spite of their 
intestine feuds shewed little willingness to submit. At Roncnglm the 
representatives of the republics had appeared and had shewn a certain 
degree of respect fur the imperial authority, but it was not difficult to 
see what fire was smouldering under the allies. Pavia, Lodi, and some 
other towns favoured Frederick out of hatred for Milan, to which they 
were subordinate, but Milan wsns the soul of l^antairdv' and could not 
endure the Imperial yoke. During the diet Frederick had adjudicated 
and settled terms of peace In the dispute* between the different cities, 
especially between Pavia and Milan, but the latter gave clear signs of 
disinclination to (amd to his wilL It w r as necessary for Frederick to 
use force and bring his heavy hand to bear* He very soon found an 
opportunity of shewing his hostility to Milan* Hitt temper had been 
aroused fay the conduct of the Milanese in guiding his army through 
their territory along bad and inconvenient roads. He entered Resale* a 
strong c&xtdfa of the Milanese, and, driving out the inhabitants, gave 
it over to fire and pillage. In the same way the atstdli of Treeatc 
and Gal I i Ate were entirely destroyed. The cause of the Empire in Italy 
was bound up with that of feudalism, which was waning every day 
before the growth mid emancipation of the communes. The city of Asti 
and the coxU'Uq of Chieri hud rejected the authority of the Marquess 
of Mon tier rat, and Frederick, on an appeal from the marquess, put them 
to fire and sworth But these acta of destruction were not sufficient to 
prove his power and determination. The opportunity had not conic for 
carrying his power against Milan. That city was too powerful nut I too 
well stocked with provision* and means of defence. A siege would have 
exposes! the array of Frederick to ton serious a test and would have de¬ 
layed too long Ins coronation. It was better lo attack sonic other places 
faithful to Milan and, by thus weakening the strength of her allies, to 
spread through Lombardy the terror of hiss aims and unbending purpose. 

^ * EX H. VOL. V. CT3. xui. «>7 
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Pima, always a relentless enemy, pointed out to him Tortona which, 
when mkal tu separate tmin Milan, firmly refused. krederick, supposing 
that her subjection, like that of other strongholds, would be easv, laid 
siege, supported by llio forties of Fsrift and oi the Mnrt|ucss of Moi 1 1fount, 
hul met with a stubborn resistance which gave earnest of obstinate 
struggles to come. The fury of the assaults, the gallows on which 
Frederick had the prisoners hanged in order to strike terror into the 
besieged, the pngs of hunger, availed nothing during two month* to 
shake their determination. It was only at the beginning of April that 
they were compelled to surrender through thirst. The inhabitants' lives 
were spared but they were scattered abroad, and Tortona was razed to 
the ground and utterly destroyed. All Lotnbenly rang with the news 
of this event. 

Frederick had spent so much time on this siege and had used up so 
much of his strength upon it tliat he had to renounce all thoughts of the 
entire subjugation of Lombardy. In the meantime he had taken steps to 
secure the friendly assistance of the great maritime cities, Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, in view of on expedition against the King of Sicily and, after 
keeping Faster with great magnilicence at Pnvja,he moved towards Rome. 
Hi* route lay through Tuscany, where he intended to meet the Pope, who 
was then at Sutri. His journey was so rapid that the Curia fell some 
suspicions. Recollections of the violence used scarcely half a century 
before by Henry V to Paschal II in St Peter's, in order to wring from 
him concessions in the matter of the investitures, may periiap have 
occurred to Hadrian and the cardinals at this moment. .Viter consultation 
with the latter, with Peter, prefect of the city, and Otto Frangipnne, 
the Pope sent two cardinal* to Frederick with special instructions to 
settle the conditions of their interview. The cardinal* found Frederick 
at San Qinricw near Siena and were received with mark', of honour. They 
explained the object of their mission, and among other request* asked 
that Arnold of Brescia should bo handed over to the Pope, who felt 
anxiety at his being a fugitive at large. The request was a small one and 
was at mice granted. Frederick caused one of the barons friendly to 
Arnold to bo made prisoner and compel led him to surrender the unfor¬ 
tunate refugee. The hour of martyrdom had now come for the apostle of 
Brescia, He was condemned to death by thu prefect of Home arid fell a 
victim to his consuming zeal for the purity of the Church, His death 
ptrhap occurred at Civlta Castellano, blit the exact day and place art 1 
unknown. He encountered the stake without fear; he made no recan¬ 
tation; he murmured a silent prayer to God; and committed himself to 
the rope and the Homes with such calumets and serenity tliat even his 
executioners gave way to tears. His ashes were cast into the Tiber lest 
the Romans should, preserve them ns relics for veneration and ns incentives 
to revenge, but his words long re-echoed in the ears of the people. By the 
martyrdom of Arnold an ill-omened seal was set to the compact between 
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Pope anti Emperor which wo* only to bear fruit in bloodshed and was soon 
to be dissolved. Fred crick had not hesitated to comply with tile first re¬ 
quest of the papal ambassadors, but with regard to their other demands he 
replied that he had already sent to the Pope Archbishop Arnold of 
Cologne and Anselm, Archbishop •elect of Knvemia, to disruss these points, 
and therefore could give no answer until they returned. The disputeh of 
these ambassadors, w hen made known to tbePojie, increased hi* suspicions. 
He feared some underhand dealing and, giving up his original intention 
of proceeding to Orvieto, withdrew 1 to t'ivita Castellano, a strong and 
wcU -fortified place. There he received the imperial envoys, whom lie 
informed, in his turn, that he could give no reply until the cardinal* 
w hom he had sent to Frederick should have returned." Thus both embassies 
turned back, leaving things where they were. Meeting however on the 
WAV, they resolved to return together to the king, who laid reached 
\ iterbo. There l he negotiations were concluded, the king swearing to 
respect the life and liberty of the Pope and to observe the stipulation* 
as agreed before. Among those present at the conferences was CaidinaJ 
Orta v inn of f?t Cecilia who, it would appear, was not in agreement with 
the other cardinal-legates of the Pope, Probably already at that time 
he represented in the Curia the leaning towards closer ties with Germany 
and greater compliance with the policy of the Emperor, It is certain 
that he was already on friendly terms with Frederick and an object 
of suspicion to the dominant and stricter party who, ns we shall set- 
later on, were not without reasons for suspicion. The conditions and 
place of meeting having been settled, the Pope and tlie king moved 
forward. Roderick with his court and army encamped at Cnmpo Grosso 
in the territory of Sutri, and the Pope, now assured of his personal safety, 
left Civita Coatelhm and cume down to Nepi, where on the following 
day he was met by a large company of German barons who accompanied 
him in solemn precession along with his bishops and cardinals to the 
tent of the king. 

Hut here a new surprise awaited him, reviving all his doubts and 
suspicions, Frederick, on the Pope's arrival, did not advance to offer his 
services a* squire tu hold Hadrian's bridle and stirrup, 'I’he cardinals 
were thrown into great excitement. The Pope himself, disturbed and 
uncertain what to do, dismounted unwillingly mid seated himself on 
the throne prepared for him. The king then knelt before him and 
kissed his feet and drew near to receive the kiss of pence. But the Pope 
firmly refused, lliou hast denied me,' he said, ‘‘theservice which, out 
°f “ Vcre,M * for Apostle* Peter and Paul, thy predecessor have 
alwajs paid to mine up to the present time, and until thou hast satisfied 
me I will not give thee the kiss of pence.' The king replied that be was 
not bound to this art of service. Through the whole of that day and 
of the next the Hi up Lite on this point of ceremonial went on. So ulwtmate 
was the contention that some nf the cardinal^ either from exasperation 
m 
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or fear, left the catup and returned to Civita Castcllana. The question 
was more serious than it seemed to be, for Frederick by his refuel 
wished to shut out even the semblance of homage to the Pope, and by so 
doing implicitly denied that be was in any way indebted to the Pontifl for 
the imperial crown* But the unshakeable firmness of the Pope carried 
the day. The existence of ninth-century precedents for the papal claim 
was a notorious fact, and among the followers of the king the older men 
could remember having seen the Emperor Lothar pay this very service 
to Innocent II. Frederick besides had ton many reasons for hastening 
on the coronation to put obstacles in his own way over a matter of 
form, The camp was moved u little farther away to the neighbourhood 
of a lake in the district of Nepi, and hen*! according to arrangement, the 
king and Pope met, coming from different directions: Frederick, in 
the presence of the army* fulfilled the functions of squire, holding the 
Popes bridle for about u stone's throw' and the stirrup as he dismounted. 
Agreement having thus been secured, Hadrian ajid the king advanced 
towards Runic together, journeying and halting in company and keeping 
up friendly conversations, in the course of which the Pope reiterated his 
grievances against the Romans and the King of Sicily, calling upon 
Frederick to give him his promised help iu restoring the papal authority 
in Rome, and in providing him with security against \m powerful and 
aggressive neighbour in the south* As they drew near to Rome, they 
were met by the ambassadors sent by the senate and [ample of Rome to 
greet Frederick. The Popes presence and his evident alliance with the 
king httd not vet quelled the high spirit of the Romans* They still felt 
conscious of a strength real enough to contest the possession of Rome, 
and, with the glamour of ancient Roman greatness before them, they Used 
the language of lords and dispensers of the Roman Empire, demanding ft 
tribute and sworn guarantees for the safety and liberties of the city. 
Frederick, ill agreement with and at the advice of the Pope and the 
cardinals, haughtily repulsed Mieir audacious requests. Hie ambassadors 
withdrew to the Capitol in wTatb, there to convey the news of the rejection. 
Wounded in their pride and determined not to surrender the liberty 
won after so many years of conflict with the Popes, the Romans made 
rmdv to avenge this outrage. The Pope, who understood the Roman 
temper, advised the king to act quickly and cautiously. The Leonine 
city was still the Pope's. It was necessary' to keep it in their hands, 
and therefore a strong bond of men was at once sent to occupy it by 
night. In order to reassure Frederick, the Pope proposed that Cardinal 
Oetaviaii, his faithful adherent, should act as their leader. Without 
waiting for the Sunday t on the following day (Saturday, 18 June 11S5), 
preceded by Hadrian, who went to await him on the steps of St Peters, 
Frederick came down from Monte Mario at the bead of his army 
«nd T in great pimp, surrounded by his princes and barony, entered the 
church and went with the Pupe to worship at the tomb of the Apostles* 
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Here* according to the accustomed rites, he received at the Pope's hands 
the imperial crown amid such loud acclamations from the Germans that 
the roof of the church seemed to send back peals of thunder. 

While Frederick re-entered his camp without the walls of the city, 
the unexpected new* of the coronation reached the Capitol, where the 
Romans had assembled to discuss the best means of preventing the 
ceremony. Finding themselves thus over-reached * their indignation knew 
no bounds* and they seized tlieir arms and rushed to the Leonine city in 
fury* Some German soldiers who had remained behindhand some followers 
of the Pope and of the cardinals, were killed by the populace. The 
tumult was great* and Hadrian and the cardinals were in personal 
danger. The report of the commotion reached the camp at the point 
nearest to the city, where Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, was encamped. 
He rose in haste and entered by a breach in the walls* which had been 
left open since the days of Henry IV, to meet the Romans, followed 
quickly by the Emperur with oil his forces. There followed a terrible 
struggle which lasted jiersistently throughout the day, accompanied by 
great slaughter. At last towards nightfall the disciplined soldiery of a 
regular army got the better of the stubborn fury of the populace* The 
Romans were driven back over the Tiber* with great loss in killed and 
wounded and leaving behind them some hundreds of prisoners, 

Frederick was boastful of his victory, but, if by rapidity of movement 
he had been able lo carry out his coronation undisturbed, the bloodshed 
which followed it did not give him possession of Home and could not 
secure it for Hadrian. It was out of the question to make his way into 
the city by force* nor was it expedient, even if possible, to remain w here he 
was. Tile infuriated Romans refused all intercourse with him and would 
not supply him with the means of victualling his army. The only course 
open was to strike his camp and, taking with him the Pope and the 
cardinals, to retire towards the Sabina and make for a crossing over the 
Tiber near Sometc, at some distance from Rome. After a brief rest at 
the monastery of Faria, he led his army to an encampment in the valley 
of the Tiber on the banks of the Anieue near Ponte Lucano. Here the 
Pope and the Emperor celebrated the festival of SS, Peter and Paul 
(S£9 June 1155), and it is said that on this occasion the Pope absolved the 
soldiery from the guilt of the bloodshed in Rome, declaring that he was 
not guilty of murder who slew an other in lighting for his own sovereign. 

From Ponte Lucano they went on to the territory of Albania and 
Tu&culum. Since it was impossible to make an immediate attack on 
Rome and obtain mastery over the city, the Pope urged Frederick to 
seiae the favourable opportunity and move against the King of Sicily, 
now that his barons, emboldened by the Emperor s presence in Italy, had 
risen in open rebellion. Frederick was inclined to listen to him and his 
ecclesiastical advisers were in favour of the design, but fever was already 
making inroads on his army, and the lay barons strongly opposed it 
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and insisted on his return to Germ any * The Emperor abandoned the ex¬ 
pedition, And took leave of the Pope with proiniscs of * speedy return 
with stronger fortes to subjugate Koine and Sicily. They parted with all 
the forms of friendship, hut the Pope felt his disappointment and isolation 
bitterly. On his way Frederick set lire to Spnieto f which had offered hi in 
resistance, and at Ancona he met w ith the Byzantine ambassadors of the 
Emperor Manuel Conincmis, who offered him money and help towards 
the Sicilian expedition, an aid which he was obliged to refuse on account 
of hi* homeward journey. He con tinned his march in speed to Verona, 
where he met with an unfriendly reception. At the defile of the Adige 
lie encountered obstinate resistance which he overcame with courage 
and skill, leaving traces behind him of his stern severity as a warning 
to those who were inclined to oppose him. In this way he reached 
Germany with no other gain than the imperial crown, hut he had learned 
to know the Italian^ and had taught the Italians to know him. He 
knew henceforward what kind of obstacles he hud to expect and what 
amount of strength would be required to overcome them. The crown of 
Empire was his, but it behoved him to make it the symbol of real power 
and of intrinsic greatness, and to guard it not only from the claims of 
the Papacy jih of old but from the rising popular forces of the free 
communes which seemed to have sprung as by cnchjuitinrtit from the 
soil. A conflict there was bound to be, and it was imperative that he 
should be prepared* 

The departure of the Emperor rendered the condition of the cities 
favourable to the Empire more serious, for Milan and the communes in 
alliance with her became increasingly aggressive throughout (lie cruel 
and incessant warfare waged between the cities of Ijomhardy, Frederick 
had scarcely turned his back when Tort min, not withstanding the opposi¬ 
tion of Pavia, sprang again into life with the help of Milan in money and 
men, and her newly reconstructed walls once more ruined a huhvnrk of 
defence for the citizens who had already shewn such a heroic capacity of 
resistance* Tin- hegemony of Milan established itself more firmly than 
ever, and thnnka to her welbehuscn alliance with other cities this pre¬ 
dominance hurt with increasing weight on the other communes. The 
cities thus held within tier grasp looked to the Germanic Emperor as 
their only means of salvation. 

The Emperor, in the meantime, strengthened by the prestige nf the 
imperial crown and the renown of his military exploits in Italy, had 
turned energetically to the restoration in Germany of the imperial 
authority and the organisation of the State \ Having divorced his lirst 
wife, he had married Beatrix, the heiress of the County of Burgundy, 
thereby extending his influence towards Provence and bringing the 
frontiers of his effective rule nearer to Italy, never absent from his 
thoughts. After having received, along with the Empress, the homage 
1 For events Ui Germany' Bee ¥tiprti f Chapter xm 
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of Burgundy at Re*anpm t he returned to Germany in January H58. 
Scared v two yean* had passed since his coronation in Home; the whole 
of Germany regarded with pride and wonder Hie sovereign who had Jed 
her hack to the position of the centra] power in Europe- 

But this conception of universal influence had its roots in Italy, and 
it was in that country that the foundations of the tflipirc must be laid if 
they were to rest on a stable bads. In northern Italy it was necessary 
to haven firm foothold in order to confront the Papacy, from which the 
Empire could not sever itself but towards winch it was yet indispensable 
to assert full independence. It was equally necessary if the imperial 
influence wha to k 1 efficacious in the political affair* of southern Italy 
and in lhe relations between Germany and the Empire of the East, 
Frederick never lost sight of the imperial idea amid all the pre-occu¬ 
pations of his German kingdom. lie knew henceforward what diffi¬ 
culties he would have to struggle against before reaching hi,*; goal t and 
tnade his preparations by keeping ft watchful eye on his adversaries 
and coin hi] dug the forces necessary for their overthrow. Difficulties had 
in fact increased since Lii^ return from Italy. 

Milan and the communes friendly to her had renewed their strength 
and were haughtier end more a gg ressive tliaii ever, while the papal policy 
won moving in a direction the reverse of favourable to the Empire. 
Hadrian IV, bitterly disappointed in the hopes which he had placed in 
Frederick, found hi in self in a very critical situation. Home was closed 
against him and the King of Sicily threatened his borders, while he had 
no aid or defence except among the rebel Sicilian barons. The haras" nig 
uncertainty of hi* position was aggravated by divided opinions among 
Ins councillors The rising division* among the cardinal* had now 
become sharply accentuated, and two parties had been formed in 
favour of opposite courses of action, One side held fast to tile con¬ 
tinuance of Mie alliance with the Emperor, the other, distrustful of 
Frederick and mindful erf the ancient enmity between Papacy and Empire, 
stood for a renewal of the llildebraiLdinc policy of close relations with 
the Norman princes. Each of these two parties had a powerful leader. 
At the head of the first party was Ocbiviaii, Cardinal of Santa Cecilia, 
who had jHiwerful familv connexions in Home, and on account of his 
intimtite personal relations with Frederick had been chosen to con¬ 
duct his advanced guard into the Leonine city at the time of the 
coronation. The other party was led by Hoi And, Cardinal of St Mark and 
Chancellor of the Church, a learned expert in the canon law, a firm, 
sagacious man, a sharer in the councils and policy of Hail nan, convinced 
like him of the Church^ supremacy and resolved to maintain it. Amidst 
such conflicting views the Pope, in November 1155, yielding to the incite¬ 
ment* of the rebel barons of Apulia, betook himself to Benevento and 
there became the chief pivnt of the revolt against King William. The 
latter, seeing that the Pope waa joining liands on the one side with the 
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insurants and on the other with the Eastern Emperor then preparing 
an expedition against him, was in such difficulties that he reopened 
negotiations, offering very favourable conditions of peace* The Pape 
wo* inclined to accept them, but the Anti-Sicilian party prevailed* and 
the majority of the cardinals would not consent to listen to the advan¬ 
tageous tains proposed* The hour of regret came quickly. William 
mode an energetic movement against the rebels and the Hv/antinea, and 
after defeating them turned back against the Pope and threatened 
Beneveiito. The Curia had no way of escape and was forced to yield, 
Hadrian sent Roland and two other cardinal* to sue for the peace which 
he had just rejected, and obtained it under much less favourable condi¬ 
tions than those before offered* 

With this pence began a political estrangement between the Pope and 
the Emperor. The new situation irritated Frederick, and was regarded 
with dislike also by the German clergy. The treaty between the Pope 
and King William seemed a treacherous infraction of the terms agreed 
uptm at Constance in 1153 1 , and there certainly seemed to be grounds for 
believing that the Pope had fallen short of that understanding. On the 
other hand Hadrian had as an excuse the Emperor's atmudonnicnt of 
him and the calamitous situation in which lie found himself at Ikrncvi-ntp 
without hope of assistance. In every way the relations between the 
Pope and the Emperor had become clouded by suspicion and bitterness 
when an incident occurred which led to the firtt open rupture, Ediil* 
Archbishup of Lund, on retuniing to his see from Italy, was made 
prisoner in Germany and detained until he paid a ransom. In spite uf 
the Pupe^ entreaties Frederick had done nothing towards liberating 
him. Hadrian way deeply offended, and in October 114 j7 t when the 
Emperor took formal possesion of the Burgundian kingdom at Besam^n, 
he 6 tmt two legates, the Chancellor Roland and Bernard, Cardinal of 
San Clemente* to obtain EskiFs freedom and to treat of the political 
relations ns modified by recent events. Frederick received the legates 
courteously, but their greeting struck him as a strange one. tL The 
Pope and cardinals salute you* he as father, they as brethren,* Re¬ 
ceived in solemn audience the next day, they presented the Pope's 
letter. Its tone was severe and haughty. Hadrian rebuked Frederick 
for having allowed the Archbishop of Lund to be despoiled and ini- 
prisoned with impunity in German territory, and for having con¬ 
sciously connived at tbb act of sacrilege. "The Pope added that such 
dissimulation and negligence he could not understand* since he was 
quite Unconscious of having given any cause of offence. The Emperor 
would do we|] to remember that the Church hod received him joyfully 
and had conferred upon him the imperial crown. That step the Pope 
had nev^r regretted, and would rejoice to he able to bestow upon him 
even greater benefits. He feared lest some one were sowing tares of 
1 See Mnpra, Chapter ir(wt\ j>. 190. 
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discord between them, and ended by recommending to him the two 
cardinal* who liad full powers to treat with him. 

On the Chancellor Hainald reading this letter aloud, the princes 
present rose In a storm of indignation. They were especially incensed at 
the allusion to the imperial dignity as conferral by the Font iff and at 
the word benefits {bcmfkln) which the German chancellor had evidently 
translated by jiefiy the sense It bore in feudal law. They recalled the 
rash assertions of Ruene that the Empire and the Italian kingdom were 
gifts of the Pontiffs, and remembered the picture in the Late ran repre¬ 
senting Lothar at the feet of the Pope with the humiliating Inscription 
which declared him to be the Pope's liegeman {homo ptip<u'\ and how 
Hadrian renouncing such vain pretensions had promised to have the 
picture destroyed. The legates were not intimidated by this tumult; 
indeed it seems that one of them exclaimed: u And from whom does the 
Emperor hold the Empire if nut from the Pupe .* " The composure of 
the legates fanned anger into fury p and the Count-Palatine of Bavaria, 
Otto of Witldshadi, advanced with drawn sword against one of the 
cardinals. Frederick's authority, however, assuaged the tumult and 
saved the cardinals from danger. On the following morning they were 
both dismissed with stringent orders to return directly, without diverging 
to right or left into episcopal or abhattal territory, Frederick at once 
wrote to the German clergy to inform them of the incident before 
Rome ImH time to speak. In a circular sent out through the whole 
kingdom, he explained the tenor of the papa] manoeuvre and the indig¬ 
nation of the princes. He added that the legates had been immediately 
dismissed because blank teIters were found hi their possession with the 
pa pal seal to eindilc them to strip the altars and carry off the treasures 
of the German churches. The Empire was his by the choice of the 
princes, and he held it direct from God, To afHrrn tJiat the imperial 
crown came to him as a from the Pope was a lie against an 

institution of Got! and a denial of the teaching of St Peter, lie ex¬ 
horted the clergy to rally to him against such pretensions, since he 
would without hesitation encounter death rather than submit to such 
contumely. At Rome the legates on relating their haul reception at 
Bemanyon were judged in accordance with the different opinions pre¬ 
vailing in the parties to which the cardinals belonged. The Pope on his 
part wrote to the German bishops in terms of grave complaint, calling 
upon them to intervene and obtain from the Emperor that Raimdd of 
Dassel atid Otto of Wittdsbach, who were the worst offenders against 
the persons of the cardinals, should make satisfaction to the Church. 
But the Pope's words were not well received by the bishops. They 
replied respectfully but coldly * shewing plainly that they took the part 
of the Emperor. It was evident that the answer had lieen written in 
agreement with the Emperor, whose claims were pul forth more firmly 
than ever dong w ith counter-allusions to the papal aggressiveness. The 
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divine institution of the Empire wm insisted on* and the treaty with the 
King of Sicily condemned. The bishops finally advised the Pope to 
issue new letters to soothe the angry feelings of Hie Emperor. The 
Welf Duke Ilenry the Lion made a similar recommendation. 

Hadrian perceived that Hi is was not the time for a stubborn 
obstinacy, Prudence was all the more necessary ns the descent of 
Frederick with a formidable army behind him was tecomihg more im¬ 
minent day by day. Already the Chancellor Rnmald and Olio of 
Wiitel&b&ch had preceded him into Italy to prepare for the expedition 
and to secure the fidelity and aid of the Italian cities. In June 1158 two 
other cardinals appeared tjefore Frederick in Augsburg, In much more 
uhict|minis fashion they bunded in the letters in which the Pop* ex- 
plain id in satisfactory terms the expressions in the previous letters which 
bad aroused such wrath. Frederick received the communication with 
apparent good-will and treated the cardinal* with every courtesy; but 
in his heart his distrust .still rankled, although he did not wish to give 
the Pope a pretext for joining his enemies while he was on the point 
of entering Italy, 

The Emperor's two envoys Rainajrl of Dftsael and Otto of Wittels- 
Ijaeh* Imd worked hard to smooth the way for the expedition. Having 
taken iKM&fsadon of Rivuli and -secured the defile of the Adige* they re¬ 
ceived oaths of fealty from many Italian cities. Beginning at Verona they 
went down the Po to Ferrara, then visited Modena and Bologna* going 
on from thence to Ravenna and Ancona* which latter place they secured 
for Frederick, ousting the Hymn tine emissaries who were there trying 
to obtain n footing. Turning back they wrested Piacenza from the 
league made with Milan, Thus so far ns was possible all was made 
ready for Hie expedition, and the road to Italy lay open to the Emperor. 
In July 1158* accompanied hy the King of Bohemia nnd the flower of 
the German nobility* Frederick crossed the Alps at the head of the 
greatest arm y seen in Italy for centuries*, in id turned towards Lom¬ 
bardy w-ith the detennination to sulalue it and stamp out nt3 forces of 
resistance to the Empire. The titles which sided witii him rallied to 
him, hot those which were hostile he found ready to oppose him in 
combination, with Milan ns their centre of union. His faithful Lodi 
had been destroyed* and not only was Tori urn* rebuilt but many other 
fortresses were rendered capable of checking the advance of an enemy. 
Hostilities began at Brescia, which wils quickly forced to submit by the 
Bohemians who formed the advanced guard. The rebuilding of Lodi 
was soon set on foot, and Frederick* after proclaiming the ban of the 
Empire against Milan* [Wiwscd the Adda by a bold manoeuvre, took 
possession of the fortress of Treraso, and laid siege to Milan. lie was 
aided hy all the cities unfriendly to their powerful rival* especially by 
Pavia and Como. In spite of the great force arrayed against her, 
Milan made a stiff resistance and gave occasion for remarkable display* 
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of process on hoth Hicks. After ft sieg^ of ft month, the MiJanese 
were compelled to surrender* famine having made its ravages quickly Felt 
in ho populous a city. Frederick offered terns which were relatively 
lenient* Como mid Lodi were to be rebuilt without hindrance, many 
hostages handed over, a large indemnity was to be paid, and, woi^t 
of *d 1, there was to be ft great c urCiil ment of thei r 1 i btTties. 1 he 
Milanese submitted perforce, but in their hearts they were resolved to 
shake off their yoke at the first possible opportunity. 

On receiving- the homage of the Milanese* Frederick dismissed a 
large number of his German barons, and after ft short expedition into 
Veronese territory he proceeded to Roneaglia, where he had convoked 
many Italian barons, representatives of the cities, and numerous bishops 
of upper and central Italy to a diet. The presence ol the bishops anil 
their assent was a ulatter of considerable importance, because in times 
gone bv they hail been the foremost representatives and minktem of the 
Empire in Italy, There, before a people w ho had just witnessed Ids great 
power, the triumphant monarch proposed to arrange the relations be¬ 
tween the Empire and the cities of the Italian kingdom. Never perhaps 
bnd the imperial rights lieen so proudly prorhuused* and at that moment 
the authority of the Empire appeared absolute in Italy and ns if it were 
to hust for ever. The jurists* led by the celebrated doctors of the Uologncsc 
school, carried away by the memories of ancient Rome and I he reviving 
studv of the Justinian van code, proclaimed in the monarch's mine his 
absolute supremacy, appealing as to a dogma to the famous axiom 
“quod priucipi placutl legls habet vignrenn" 

To the principles extracted from Homan legislation were added othera 
which derived from German notions of Jaw- und in reality formed the 
basis and the bulk of the constitution* of Rnucaglia. All the regatta 
were the Knqieror’s, his all feudal rights, the mints, the customs the 
miUs, and all other rights, even that uf appointing the city consuls the 
poflesta, and other civic magistrates, And he who hod thus 1 mm 
declared lord over the whole world, and w hose w ill was law, dictated *fe 
the diet other rules all tending to restrict the rights of the communes and 
settled differences between various cities, not without n sen*o of justice, 
yet often dimhitthing the power of the allies of Milan, from which city 
he also took away the dominion over Monza and the counties of Seprio 
and Martes&iuL Frederick had reached the summit of his ambition. 
The Lombard cities now had their wings clipped, and canid venture 
no more on any dangerous flights. Frederick's only possible opponent 
was the Fopt\ whose sote supjHJi t wits the King of Sicily, occupied at 
home with rebellion and abroad with the ambitious schemes of By'/imtium* 
The glory of Ilia power w ould soon ri val that of Charlemagne and Otta 
But Frederick did not realise that he was pursuing the phantom of 
an irrevocable past. Soon in Lombtfdy the rights claimed at ttoncaglm 
began to appear exee&Jve even to the cities which supported the 
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Emperor Their imperial tendencies had sprung prindpally from hatred 
of their neighbouring enemies* and p when they perceived that their 
interests and municipal liberties were infringed* their zeal began to cool 
and symptoms of discontent to appear. Genoa was the first to shew 
resistance to the interference of the Emperor in her domestic affairs and 
the government of the city. Safe on the side of the sea* the Genoese 
nought to gain time by negotiations* while at the same time at great 
expenditure of labour and money* men and women combining in the 
work* they strengthened the defences on the land side and made them* 
selves safe against a sudden attack. Pavia and Cremona as partisan* of 
Frederick accepted obediently the pod es til appointed by him to each, 
and Piacenza, although secretly attached to Milan* had not the courage 
to resist. On the other hand the little city of Cremo* in alliance with 
Milan* stoutly refused to dismantle her walls and fill up her trenches ns 
Frederick demanded. The latter hud been offered a large sum of money 
from the Cremuncsc to insist upon this demand. The Milanese, not one 
whit less stubborn, did not fed beaten after their siege. Their irrita¬ 
tion was still great at the loss of Monza and the territories wires ted from 
them by the decrees of RuncagHn* w hen Frederick sent them two legates* 
the Chancellor Ratiudd of Dassel and the Count-Palatine of Bavaria* 
Otto of Wittebbach. Tile authority of these two personages did not 
intimidate the Milanese* who, knowing that they had come to establish 
officials of imperial appointment, rose against them with such fury that 
they had to make good their escape in secret. Frederick felt the insult 
bitterly, and realised the necessity of striking Milan a deadly blow 
if he were to be supreme in Lombardy, Meanwhile the Milanese 
declared open war, attacked and took possession of Trezzo* making 
prisoners of its German garrison* and tried several times* but in vain, to 
destroy the new city of Lodi which was being built under the auspices 
of the Emperor, Brescia also shook off the imperial authority and 
joined Milam, while Piacenza, which had yielded perforce* left E'redcrick 
under no delusion as to her aversion. The Emperor, then at Bologna* 
again proclaimed the ban of the Empire against Milan* and wrote to 
Germany demanding reinforcements, which were promptly granted, and 
which arcived led by Henry the Lion. With him came the Empress mid 
Duke We If \ r I* uncle of the Emperor* who had just been invested with the 
lands of the Counter Matilda* to which the Pope laid claim r Advancing 
into Lombardy, and aided chiefly by Pavia and Cremona* Frederick 
l*egan to ravage the country, in order to weaken Milan and cut off the 
supply of provisions necessary' for her defence. Afterwards, in July 
1159, he laid siege to Crema with a great force. The heroic resistance 
of this small city for seven months against the great besieging annv of 
Frederick ha^ been handed down as an object of admiration to biter ages. 
The sdop:* conducted with obstinacy and savage fury'* was endured by 
the Isesiuged with a firmness of imnci which nothing could bend* not 
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even the sight of their own kindred who hod been taken prisoner being 
bound to the machines with which the enemy advanced to make their 
attacks upon the walls. Undaunted, the Cremaschi repelled their onsets, 
without compassion for their own Hesh and blood* and w'ith no other 
thought than to defend their native city to the lost. It was only in 
January 1160* after a sis months 1 struggle, when all their forces were 
exhausted and further resistance was impossible, that these valorous 
citizens surrendered. Their only condition* were that their own lives 
should be spared k and the lives of those Milanese and Brescians who 
had joined with them in the defence. Crcma was destroyed, and her 
rival Cremona was able to exult with unseemly joy over her mills. 

Meanwhile the disputes between the Pope and the Emperor had 
broken out again more hotly than ever* An impassable abyss lay 
between them, for the irreconcilable principle of two supremacies rendered 
their two representatives irreconcilable also, and provided endless sul>- 
jects of disagreement. Frederick, already disposed to take offence, had 
become burdened in his resentment because the Pope refused to confirm 
the nomination of Guido, son of the Count of Bi and rate* to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Kaverina, Much greater was his indignation when a letter 
arrived from Had ri an carried by a messenger of mean appearance who 
disappeared immediately after consigning it The letter wil_h marked by 
a renewal of the bitter tone which for some time past had dropped out 
of thetr correspondence, and was full of complaints against the recent 
exactions made bv the imperial olfieers on ecclesiastical possesions. 
Frederick, more incensed than liefore, ordered his Chancellor in answering 
it to place his name Ixforc the Pope’s and to address him in the second 
person singular ju instead of by the cum tommy plural liar. In this 
way he thought to remind the Pope of the old imperial supremacy. But 
the Pope stiffened himself all the more, m spite of the great but un¬ 
availing efforts of Eberhard, Bishop of Bamberg* to soothe the two 
antagonists. The bishop writing of Frederick to h cardinal said; " You 
know' what he is. He loves those who love him and turns away from 
others, not having yet thoroughly learned to love also his enemies." 

The exhortations of Eberhard bore no fruit The Pope, it is true* 
sent four card lnrds to the Emperor to discuss the points of disagreement 
between them, hut with conditions which seemed too hard. All magis¬ 
tracies and regalia of Rome, the Pope alii rmcd k belonged to St Peter, 
and therefore the Emperor had no right to send his envoys direct to the 
Romans; the estates of the Pope were not to lie subject to Jbdrtm 
except at an imperial coronation ; Italian bishops owed the Emperor no 
homage but only an oath of fealty* and were not obliged to entertain 
imperial envoys in their palaces. Restitution was to be made to the 
Pope of the possessions of the Roman Church — Tivoli, Ferrara, Mnssa, 
Ficarolo, the lauds of the Countess Matilda, the territory from Acqua- 
pendente to Borne, the duchy of Spoleto, and the islands of Sardinia 
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and Corsica. Frederick has Certainly not die man to submit to such 
exaggerated claims. He repelled them, not without expressions of irony, 
bv saying Unit he would not require homage from the Italian bishops 
if they would give up three of their temporalities which were regalia ; 
further, imperial envoys would have no right to lie entertained in the 
bishops* pnlnces if these happened not to tie huilt on lands held from 
the Kuipernr; but normally thev were so built, and were imperial 
palaces. Thou the pipe's affirmation that imperial envoys could not he 
sent direct to the Romans, since the magistracies at Rome and the 
reguViii were papal, would imply that he, Roman Emperor by right 
divine, was a mere phantom sovereign, bearing an empty name. 

Such was the situation when some ambassadors from the city of 
Borne came to Frederick with offers of recognition of the imperial rights 
in return for his recognition and protection of the Roman Senate. 
Frederick grasped the opportunity, received the Roman envoys with murks 
uf honour, and dismissed them not without lioj>e. lie then proposed to the 
legates that ft committee of arbitration should lie formed consisting of 
six cardinals on the Pope's side and sis bishops on his own, and informed 
them that he would send ambassadors to Rome to treat with the Pope 
and the Roman citizens, thus inserting a threat amid the formalities of 
friendship. Ambassador* were sent, but Hadrian absolutely refused 
mhi I ration, admit ting no tribunal above his own, and the" Romans 
themselves shewed a suspicious temper, fearing that the Emperor, in re¬ 
storing the banished prefect of the city, w ished to introduce a magistrate 
of his own, and while retaining the semblance to destroy the reality of 
an independent senate. Here, as on otiwr occasions, Frederick rail 
counter to the sentiment of municipal freedom widespread throughout 
Italy. Hadrian again, recognising the power of this sentiment, turned 
his eyes towards Loin barely in the hope of securing the assistance of the 
communes. A first attempt at a league between the rittaens of Mi hut, 
Brescia, and Piacenza agreed at Anagni with Hadrian to me to no 
terms with the Einpror without the consent of the Pontiff and that of 
his successors, and the people of Crema, still besieged within their walla, 
sent their oath to the same effect. The Pop made like promises to the 
leagued cities, and announced to them that he would within forty days 
place Frederick under excommunication. Rut liefore he could put into 
effect such a serious resolution, an attack of angina suddenly brought 
about ids death at Anagni on I September 1 loll. 

The election of his successor was bound to be n stormy one, 'l*he two 
divergent policies among the cardinals were inevitably brought into colli¬ 
sion. at a moment when the whole future direction of the Church de¬ 
pended upon the preponderance of one or other of the two parties. The 
majority of the earth rials favoured the election of Cardinal Roland, a 
supporter of Hadrian’s policy and of the alliance with Sicily, while a 
small minority gave a stubborn support to Cardinal Octavjan, head of 
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the party bent on agreernent frith the Eoprnr. After Hadrian had 
been laid to rest in the Vatican, the cardinals assembled in the church 
of St Peter, and on 7 September 1159 the majority Succeeded* after a 
tdnirp struggle, in electing Roland, but the opposing party would not 
admit their defeat, aid proclaimed Oetavkn a* PontiC In the tumult 
of this double election, while the two Fopes-desigriate were sir niggling 
for the possession of the papal mantle \ the doors of St Peter’s were 
opned to the armed partisans of Octavian who was proclaimed by the 
iiAinc of Victor IV. 

Roland and his cardinals, fearing personal violence, retired into the 
fortress annexed to the church and remained shut m there for several 
days, unable to move owing to the armed strength of the opposite 
faction. Afterword* Roland, who had managed to lie conveyed to 
Tmatevure, made a successful attempt at escape from hli opponents. 
Hot, although on regaining his freedom he was triumphantly acclaimed 
by his own party, he did not feel himself sufficiently si rung to remain in 
Rome, and hod to betake himself elsewhere. At Ninth he waa con¬ 
secrated Pope os Alexander !U, and after a short stay at Terracina lie 
went to Anmgni. Neither could (Marian hold out long at Rome. His 
conseemttuis took place at the monastery of Farfa, whence he went 
to Segni. Thus the twm rivals, in near touch with Rome and only a 
few miles distant from each other, tiegan to hurl anathemas the one 
against the other. A great schism rent the Church afresh, and rendered 
her path more difficult at a moment when dangers and pitfalls threatened 
on every side. The contending parties lost no time in presenting their 
eases to the tribunal of Christendom, and sent legate* and letters to 
sovereigns and bishop relating the story of the election each in hi* 
own way. In a situation so uncertain, the attitude of Frederick might 
have great weight, not only in Italy and Germany where he exercised 
direct influence, but also throughout the rest of Europe where his name 
was a force and his ideal position as the temporal leader of Christendom 
was recognised. He perceived his advantage. As soon ns the news of 
Hadrian's death reached him, while the siege of Cnema waa yet m 
progress he wrote without delay to F herhard of Salzburg n letter which 
clearly shewed Ilia intentions. In it he said that the successor of Hadrian 
must lx? one who would reform the condition of the Church in the 
direction of a pad Ik union, and treat the Empire and the lovnl subjects 
□f the Empire w r iih greater consideration. lie had heard with great 
regret that l he election was already the cause of factions: he therefore 
warned him not to give his adhesion precipitately to the Pope-elect, who¬ 
ever he might be, without first consulting him {the Emperor), and 
enjoined him to communicate the same advice to Ins suffragans He also 

1 Ocl&vian tried to «i*e it from Roland; failing iu this, lie snatched a duplicate 
frutu his chaplain, hut, in IiEm haste to lie tin? Srvt tu be juvusUsh be put it on the 
Wrong way ramd. 
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informed him that he was negotiating For a firm understanding between 
hinwlf nud the Kings of France and England, and bid instructed hii 
am I m Vidors to conic to an agreement with them as to the most suitable 
candidate for the Papacy, so that no election should be accepted without 
the common consent of the three sovereigns. He added in conclusion 
that let tern were being sent on this matter to Germany, Burgundy, and 
Aquitaine, in order that all his subjects might know that he would not on 
any consideration suffer so great a dignity to be filled by anyone who 
was nut unanimously chosen by the faithful for the upholding of the 
Honour of the Empire and the peace and unity of the Church. 

It was not likely that Roland and hb partisans would find favour 
with a prince thus disposed* Even if his grief at the schism were sincere, 
it was only natural that Frederick should have wished for the triumph of 
Octavio.n s of whom he M t see ure, Ei ther acts ng on secret instructions from 
the Emperor or more probably on their own initiative, the two imperial 
ambassadors who happened to be in Hume at the time shewed themselves 
favourable to the election of tile imperial cardinal, while the latter and his 
followers, in the letters rent by them to the bishops and princes, of the 
Empi re* d wel t strongly on the id! lan ce of Roland w i tli the K jng of rdyand 
his antipathy to the Empire. The letters of Alexander III, more elevated 
in tone and shewing greater confidence in his claims, displayed in turn 
H suspicion of the imperial attitude, and the Alexandrine cardinals in 
writing to ¥redertek did not conceal this, but openly accused Otto 
of WitteUbach of opposing their Pope and themselves and of having 
violently entered the CtunpagEta with Oetavion, trying to make the 
territory subject to him. Reminding the Emperor that It was a duty 
incumlient on his office . to defend the Church against heretics and 
sch bum til's, they concluded by saying: w Qur wish is to honour you as the 
special defender and patron of the Roman Church, and as far as in m 
lies we desire the increase of your glory. Therefore we supplicate you to 
love nod honour the Holy Roman Church your mother; to watch over 
her peace its becomes your imperial excellence and not to favour in any 
way the great Iniquity of the invading schismatic.* Their firm language 
and austere admonition* shewed that the traditions of Had Han IV were 
still in force, and that his successor, even in the anxious momen ts which 
ushered in his pontificate, was not one to bend in face of difficulties. 

The memory of those of his predecessors who, like Otto the Great, 
had brought the Imperial authority to bear in all its fulness on the 
Papacy, could nut fail to recur to Frederick's mind and dispose him to 
try to become an arbitrator in the contest* thus resuming the ancient 
claims of the Empire from which the Church by slow degrees bad become 
emancipated. He therefore decided to convene an assembly of prelates, 
while inviting the two contending parties to be present and submit their 
reasons to its judgment. Two bishops were charged to convey the letters 
in which Frederick ordered the two claimants to appear* Alexander was 
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well aware that a refusal might be taken to mean that he was uncertain 
of hk cause, but a refusal was inevitable* Not only had Alexander and 
his followers reason to fear the bins of a council con vetted in the 
Emperors name and placed under the aegis of hk power, but to 
acknowledge such an assembly and participate in it would lx? dealing a 
fatal blow at the great principle at stake, the superiority of the Church 
to every earthly authority. In agreement with his cardinals, Alexander 
rejected the proposal, and expressed his sorrowful surprise that the 
Emperor should have overstepped in this manner the limits of hk 
dignity* and presumedhe the champion of the Church, to dictate terms 
to the Pontiff as though he wen* his sovereign* The imperial legates 
withdrew, ill-content with such an answer, and betook themselves to 
Octavitin who, on the other hand, accepted the invitation without hesita¬ 
tion and set forth for Pavia. 

Frederick at lfl*t had brought Crenia to surrender, and bad given orders 
h>r the demolition of tile heroic city and the dkpersa] of the citizens. 
In February 1 lbQ he opened the Synod of Pavla with an omhuii in 
which, notwithstanding the vagueness of the phraseology, his thoughts 
concerning the relations of the Empire and the Church were transparent 
enough. 4 * Although,'' he said, ** in my office and dignity of Emperor 1 
can convoke councils, especially in moments of peril for the Church, as 
did Cons bin tine, Theodosius, Justinian, and in later times the Euaperors 
Charlemagne and Otto, yet we leave it to your prudence and jlower to 
decide in this matter* God made you priests and gave you power to judge 
us also* And since it is not for us to judge you in things appertaining to 
God! we exhort you so to act in this matter as though we awaited from 
you the judgment of God.” 1 Thus speaking he retired, leaving the 
Council to their deliberations. At this Council were assembled many 
abbots and leaser ecclesiastics, but only fifty of the rank of bishop and 
archbishop, the majority of whom were Germans or northern Italians, 
from other countries hardly any had come, and some foreign sovereigns 
hud sent in Adhesions couched in vague terms which were received and 
registered as if they had a positive value. Oehivi&n had no difficulty in 
establishing the validity of hk cause, all the more so since Alexander 
was not present, owing to his refusal to recognise the synod, and tfaua 
did nothing to vindicate his case. Alexander Ixside* had to reckon with 
Hie accusation of his hostility to the Empire and alliance with Hie 
Sicilians and the Lombardo, Octavian was acknowledged to be Pope 
and honoured as such by the Emperor* On the follow ing day he launched 
n fresh excomm u n icati on sigamst Kolaud and severe rid monition* to the 
King of Sicily and the Lombard*. 

I he schism liad now p become incurable. Alexander did not nbi gg er 
under t he blow. He issued an excommunication against Frederick and 
renewed the ban already laid on Qctavian and his party. Thus Asserting 
his authority, he released Frederick's subjects from their obedience, 

c. meo, a. rue* v* aci il, •># 
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encouraged the [^ombards to revolt, and fomented the internal discords 
of Gen nan v. Meanwhile he maintained his cause throughout the rest pf 
Europe, writing to the bi-hops at large* and exhorting them to support 
him among their docks and before their sovereigns, The .support of the 
episcopate was in fact of great use to him in the various courts of 
Europe, and especially in those of France and England, two centres of 
iuflueiu'e of the highest importance. Frederick made vain efforts to gain 
the kings of these cotmtries; they maintained a prudent reserve, which 
after some hesitation settled down into an attitude decidedly favour¬ 
able to Alexander. 

The part taken by tbe Emperor in this struggle for tbe Papacy did 
not turn him from his fixed resolve to subdue Lombardy to obedience, 
and root out all possibility of resistance by bringing Milan to his feet. 
The calamities and destruction of Crema did not avail to break the 
spirit of the unyielding Lombard town* opposed to the Emperor, and 
they rose again in arms, reinvigorated by their alliance with the Pope. 
In order to assert his sway it was necessary for Frederick to strike a 
mortal blow at Milan anil thus cut out the heart of the Lombard 
resistance* tint it was not an easy tindertaking* and all Barbarossa"* 
power might have been shattered but for the assistance of the cilies 
which stood by bins faithfully. Their municipal hatred of the great 
sister city waxed ever stronger as the struggle went on* and caused a 
wretched denial in the fare of the foreigner of there bonds of un ^I fish ness 
and of blood which ought to have drawn them closely together. With 
such auxiliaries Frederick l>egaii operations against Milan,rind fora whole 
year there was constant warfare in the surrounding territory, with alter¬ 
nating success and a cruel destruction of the great Lombard plain. In 
the spring of 1161 Germany and Hungary sent the reinforcements 
necessary for the campaign, and the Emperor was able to shut in the 
city more closely* A long siege followed, lasting yet another year. 
The defenders field out m long as was possible with unshaken tenacity* 
hut in the end the forces of resistance failed. The flower of the garrison 
had fallen at their posts, disease and hunger were rapidly cutting off the 
remnant, munitions of defence had given out, all resources were ex¬ 
hausted. There was nothing to be done but to make terms, and all 
attempts were vain to secure some favourable agreement previous to sur¬ 
render* In March llfiSZ the vanquished city had to stoop low anti stilimit 
at the conquerors discretion- The sight of the misery and fall of so 
great and noble o city aroused pity even in her enemies* who could not 
refrain from appealing to the clemency of Frederick. The stem ruler 
would not bend, but turned a heart of stone to their prayers. For him 
harshness in this case was justice. The imperial majesty must be 
vindicated by a signal example of rigour which should extirpate all hope 
of future conflict, Milan, given over to pillage and fire* seemed buried for 
ever beneath the moss of her own ruins* 
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To those Milanese who survived the siege were assigned four localities 
where they might settle* not very far from the ruined city. It was a 
grievous dispersion, yet a contemporary chronicler accused Frederick at 
ft later date of a want of foresight in haring allowed the Milanese to 
remain so near to the as lies of their fallen city. But how could it have 
been possible to imagine a speedy resurrection after such a fall* and that 
Milan might rise again, when Frederick's power haul reached such a 
height and was inspiring everywhere both reverence and terror? All 
opposition gave way Ijefore him. Piacenza and Brescia hod to accept 
hi* sleni conditions. Their walls wra demolished $ the impend officials 
were received; tribute and hostages were rendered to the Emperor; the 
imperial Pop*/ was recognised, while the Bishop of Fifteenza, whose 
loyalty to Alexander was untainted, passed into exile. Other cities 
underwent the same ordeal. The imperial claims asserted at Roncaglia 
held the field. The dimensions of the Lombard cities hail borne the bitter 
fruit of misery and servitude, but a fruit destined in its bitterness to be 
one of remedy and healing. 

The victories in Lombardy now strengthened Frederick's projects with 
regard to Sicily and the East, where the help of maritime forces was In¬ 
dispensable, He therefore first offered inducements to Pisa and then to 
Genoa to form an alliance with him. Both consented, although each was 
distrustful of the other, and Genoa in particular gave adhesion from 
motives of expediency rather than from any friendly intention. The 
position in northern Italy being thus secured and ft powerful naval con¬ 
nexion being established on the sea, Frederick might well feel assured 
tbftt within his grasp lay the dominion of nil Italy, and that he was on 
the verge of entering upon the lordship of a genuine and incontestable 
empire. But Alexander III, despite the grave anxieties of his position, 
was keeping a watchful eye on this policy with the intention of arresting 
its achievement. While the war in Lombardy lasted, the Pope, tumble 
to keep a footing in Rome, had reutftitied in the Cftinpagna, In spite of 
Frederick, all Europe outside the Empire and the Latin East now 
acknowledged him, but his material resources were such that he was 
bound to quit Italy and threw himself upon the traditional hasp i tali tv 
of the French kingdom. He embarked at Capo Ciredlo on a galley of 
the King ol Sicily* and after a halt at Genoa entered France through 
1 rovence, where he was received everywhere with signs of deep devotion. 
Well aware of Frederick s commanding influence, he turned to Eberhord 
of Salzburg, the prelate most loyal to him in Germany, who had 
brought all Ids authority to bear on Frederick in order that he might 
relinquish the schism and make peace with the Church. But the Pope 
could only put slender tru*t in these pacific proposals, and within a short 
month* in May 1152, the struggle still continuing, he renewed his ex- 
communications against Oetaviau and the Emperor in a solemn act of 
promulgation at Montpellier. In the meantime, Alexander was keeping 
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up his relations with France ainfl England with a view to gaining their 
decisive adherence to lii>s cause. Nor did lie neglect any means of attract¬ 
ing Herman sympathy and that of Italy, and by raising diflk'ulties in 
the path of Octavian of dealing a Mow at the policy of Frederick. Octa- 
vian, in Ids turn, in two synod* held at l*odi and Cremona, had con¬ 
firmed Utt 1 decisions of the Council of Pavia, but it was not difficult to 
see that Alexander's adherent* were gaining in number and that Octa- 
v ion's party wo* hike warm and mote of o make-believe than a reality, 
Alexander could only lie overcome by shattering his foundations and 
depriving hiui of the asylum which was at once his refuge and his strength. 

While he appeared to lie prepiring for an expedition in the South, 
Frederick turned Mick and* leaving his representatives in Lorn hardy 
charged to keep that province in subjection, he crossed the Alps. Taking 
advantage of the disputes between England and the French King Louis VH, 
he turned to the latter in the hope of making him an ally anti separating 
him from the Pope, Louis hesitated; at the instigation of certain coun¬ 
cillors who were strongly in favour of an alliance with the Emperor, he 
began to treat with Frederick and finally with Octavmn, while at the 
same time he made no break in his relation* with Alexander, who watched 
with anxious attention this turn m French policy. It wan settled that 
the two sovereign* should meet on £!) August 11GU2 at St-Jean-tle-Losues 
on the frontiers of France and the County of Burgundy, now subject to 
Frederick, llcivry of CMimjifigne, brother-in-law of King Louis, was the 
soul of these negotiations, and it suited hi& interests to separate Louis 
from Henry II of England. The two sovereigns were to bring with them 
the tw*> pretenders to the Papacy and to arrive together Ait a final re¬ 
cognition of the true Pope, but if one of the two rivals refused to appear 
then the other was to be recognised on the spot* Later the king asserted 
that Henry had gone beyond his instructions in accepting thi* condition; 
but meanwhile Alexander, perceiving the serious danger of such an inter¬ 
view', made every ellbrt to prevent its biking place. He was in time to 
have a conversation with Louis, and if he did not succeed in dissuading 
him from the meeting he at least was able to convince Inin that he, the 
Vicar of C hrist, could not bow to the decision of the proposed tribunal. 
Louis, shaken by the Pope's argument*, made his way to the banks of the 
^aone in an uncertain mood and anx Soils to find a means of extricating 
himself from the complications in which Henry of Champagne had in¬ 
volved him. 1 le w as also apprehensive of the show of force m ith which t he 
Emperor came to meet hi in. and Frederick himself had his own siispicion*- 
Tbe latter srriml with Ids own Pope, Victor IV, at the place of meeting, 
hut, not finding the kmg there, withdrew. Soon afterwards Louts arrived, 
and hearing of the Emperors; withdrawal took hi> departure without 
waiting to see if he would return* Thus the interview between the two 
sovereigns never took place. 

Perhaps there was nu real wish on either side for the meeting. Hut 
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Henry of Ckwmmgp* iti his vexation threatened to tmn&fer his allegiance 
to the Emperor, and *o constrained Louis iu promise to return in three 
weeks in readiness to nettpt* along with Frederick t the decisions; of a con¬ 
gress. 'ft us was a mortal blow for Alexander, but he did not lose courage, 
lie brought every kind of influence to bear on Louis, and shewed great 
political shrewdness in turning to the King of England who was sus¬ 
picious of nil alliance between Fiance and the Emperor* even succeeding 
In brtugiTiga!>oiiit an understanding between him and the King of France, 
Thus when Frederick felt most sure of his position he found himself 
threatened by an unexpected danger* and made up his mind to w ithdraw 
from the conference. The Emperor's defection caused no regret to Louis. 
He returned In Dijon freed from the obligations into which he had 
entered almost against his with Before leaving Burgundy*Frederick had 
held a diet in which Victor IV, while affirming his rights, hud excommuni¬ 
cated Alexander III. The latter, in the mean while* had enjoyed a triumph 
at Coucysnr-Loire, There the Kings of England mid of France paid 
him reverence together and declared him to be the valid ami legitimate 
Pope. In the presence of this triumphant success the anti-Pope's im¬ 
portance was diminished. The struggle between the Papacy and the 
Empire reverted to great principles and issues, mid id though the two 
chief litigants were then at a di stall re, both appealed to the name of 
Rome, and the name of Borne once more localised in Italy the arena of 
combat. 

In Italy signs were not wanting that Frederick, notwithstanding the 
destruction of Milan and the dismantling of the cities in alliance with 
her, w p as far from having slumped out all resistance. The heart of the 
people was inieonquemble, and Ilea! in expectation of the hour when 
they could rise again for the struggle The affairs of Genu tiny held the 
Emperor there under weighty responsibilities, while his representative 
in Lombardy w ere imposing cruel exactions on the subject populations. 
These called in vain for justice. Day by day their yoke became more 
galling, and if the terrible fete uf Milan warned them to endure the 
burden, still the germs of revolt w ere ripening below the surface. The 
Chancellor Hainald uf Dassel was indefatigable iu checking dwaJjerfioo 
and in preparing the naval expedition against Sicily, in the absence 
of the Emperor, but his adversaries were not idle. Alexander III, the 
King?! of Sicily and France, the Emperor of Constantinople, Venice, 
and the Lombard cities, had come to an agreement among them twelves. 
The forces of resistance were quickened into life. When in October UfiS 
Frederick with a small army re-entered Lombardy, he wjls met on all side* 
by complaints of the rapacity of his agents and by appeals to mitigate the 
hardships of the oppressed populations. But Frederick gave little heed 
tu such appeals, and the sufferer* felt that succour must besought amongst 
themselves. Venice gave them encouragement. While the Emperor was 
engaged in appointing one of his creatures as king in Sardinia without 
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estranging Genoa and Pisa, who were disputing with each other the pos- 
«essirm of this island, Verona, Padua, and Vicenza rose in joint rebellion 
to offer a common resistance find to maintain the rights which undent 
custom had handed down. Frederick was suddenly faced by the fact that 
the league might embrace a wider compass and, being without sufficient 
force to «]uell the insurgent communes, he made efforts to pacify them. 
In this attempt he failed. He therefore sought Aid from Pavia, Mantua, 
and Ferrara, whom he loaded with privileges, trying to move them to 
hostile action against the League. But the allies appeared in such 
strong force that he had temporarily to renounce the hazard of buttle. 

In the meanwhile the anti-Pope Victor had dual, in April 1164, at 
I.ufcu. rhe position of Alexander III lading thenceforth secure, Frederick 
might not have been altogether indisposed to renew attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation, hut the Archbishop of Cologne, Kaimdd of Daswl, the implacable 
enemy of Alexander, stood in his way and obtained the immediate election 
o| another mi ti-Pope. Tills was Guido of C'renia, who took the name of 
Paschal III. From the moment of his election the Emperor took him 
under his protection, and, on his return to Germany, tried to make the 
German and Italian bishops acknowledge him, but this scheme met -with 
□pen opposition hi the episcopate of both countries. Among the Ger¬ 
mans, the Archbishop-elect of M ave lice, Conrad of Wittelsbaeh, rather 
than yield went into exile in France, near Alexander. The Archbishops 
of Treves, Magdeburg, and Salzburg, anti the Bishop of Brixen held out, 
refusing to accept an election so patently imcanoniml; while many others 
of less courage submitted in appearance only to the imperial will. 

This opposition, which augmented Frederick’s difficulties in Germany, 
also encouraged tlie Lonsbard* to shake off their yoke. Alexander III, 
now that hope of reconciliation with Barliarosau had proved fallacious, 
was doing nil in his power to spur on the resistance of Lomharilv, 
relying on the determination and love of liberty among the communes. 
Thus by stirring up the cities to rebellion and by devising means 
for drawing together more closely the adverse powers of Europe, the 
able policy of Alexander aimed at isolating Frederick and placing him 
in a position of marked inferiority in his struggle with the Church. 
The Emperor, wishing to break through the ring of hostile influences 
which encompassed Id in, turned to Henry II of England, This monarch 
was bound to the King of France by very fragile ties, and hod deep 
causes of dissension with the Pope, owing' to the struggle which Imd 
arisen with Thomas Bccket. This dispute was undoubtedly the source 
of serious difficulties for Alexander III, difficulties which only came to 
uu end oh Becket’s tragic death. 11m Emperor and the King of England 
took advantage of this event to draw closer together, yet without essen¬ 
tially modifying the Pope’s position towaids Frederick. Alexander was 
now recognised as the unconteated head of Christendom. He felt strong 
enough to reoccupy his we and cany on the struggle, which threatened 
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to be renewed with greater tenacity than ever* Tbnjugh the aid uf his 
vicar, the Cardinal of 3S. John and Paul* the Pope had secured 
gunntntetfH for hi& safe residence in Rome, and in October 1165 he left 
France where kia reception hml fell mo generous. He travelled to Messina 
by sea. From Palermo the King of Sicily sent him gifts and ordered- mi 
escort yf galleys to convey him honourably to Runic, where the 1 ope 
made a solemn entry on 23 November. He at once took np his residence 
in the Lateran. From Germany, whither he had returned and which he 
was striving to pacify, the Emperor could not fail to perceive that the 
triumphs uf his rival in Koine were a source of dangers which it would 
be necessary to dispel He felt that the loyalty of the Lombard cities 
was no longer to be reckoned upon, and therefore began to recruit an 
army powerful enough to be confident of success and capahte of crushing 
any resistance from one end of Italy to the other. In order to conjure 
bock more and mote the majesty of the Empire, he had Charlemagne 
canonised by the anti-Pope Paschal III on the Christmas festival of 1165. 
But times had changed and altered situations had arisen for the Papacy, 
the Empire 1 ! anil the peoples now' awakened to a new life. Frederick 
Barborossa in his lofty as [lira Lions had no conception that he was sum¬ 
moning from the tomb of his great predecessor in AixdaAJhupelle the 
phantom of a past for which there was no longer a place amid the living. 

The absence uf Frederick made it more easy for the Lombard* to 
come to agreements preliminary to common action, llie signs of resist¬ 
ant arose quickly on all sides. In the cities tumults frequently broke 
out and in Bologna the imperial podesta was killed during an uprising 
of the populace. William I of Sicily had died and was succeeded in 
1166 by the child William II* whose mother the Regent maintained 
friendly relations with the Pope and an antagonistic policy towards the 
Emperor, she wo* encouraged by Manuel Com lien us, who aimed at 
gaining a foothold in Italy and showered attentions on the youthful king, 
while he was trying to flatter the Pope by holding out to him the 
mirage of reunion of the tw'o Churches, asking in return the Human 
crown of Empire* Alexander placed no reliance on this project, but 
shewed himself ready to negotiate in order to add to the dangers of 
Frederick's position. Venice entered into alliance with Sicily and Con¬ 
stantinople, forming thus a joint domination over the Adriatic, while 
Pitrii and Genoa, EdthoLigh in league with Frederick, were mutually so 
quarrelsome and jealous of each other that the warmth uf their devotion 
could not be safely dependtd upon. Duly cue way lay upeii to Frederick, 
and that was the reconquest of Italy by force. 

He eullected a coma doable army, and tn October 1166 set out 
accompanied by the Empress. By the middle of No vender be waa irs 
Lombardy and held a diet at Lodi, but he quickly saw that .hostility 
was greater than ever, and that he aroused an atmosphere of hatred 
to the highest intensity. The cities which had at Brat favoured him hod 
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turned lukewarm or unfriendly, and the two on which he most relied to 
give efh.it to the expedition ngaiiist Sicily* Pisa and Genoa, conic to 
Lodi only to dispute rival cluing, thus emphasising a discord which was of 
evil omen, Instead of moving directly upon Rome in order to dispatch the 
business of Alexander and scatter the forces of William of Sicily and 
the Byzantines, Frederick was obliged to tarry some time in Lombardy, 
making destructive raids on the territory of Brescia and Bergatuo. 
Thence he advanced on Bologna and compelled that city to give hostages 
hefoie betaking himself to Ancona by the Romagna. He sent a portion 
of his army towards Borne under the command of Rninultl, Archbishop of 
Cologne,and another warrior-archbishop, Christian of Buch, whom ho had 
substituted in the see of Mayence for Conrad of Wittekbadi, a partisan of 
Pope Alexander. The immediate descent on the south made it necessary 
that he shun Id have a base on the Adriatic and that the approach to 
Abruzzo by the Marches should be five. He therefore determined to 
invest Ancumi in person. 

He met with a stubborn resistance. Lomhardy in the meantime, 
determined to throw off his yoke, was emboldened by the League of 
Verona, and one city after another entered into a joint cuuipnct to 
prepare for an act of liberation. The confederates resolved, as a symbol 
of their union, tn restore Milan from her ruins, construct her moats, 
and set up her walls anew as a bulwark. On ST April 1167, the allied 
forces appeared before the fallen city bent on the work of reconstruction 
and of warding off any possible attacks, especially from Pavia, always 
the faithful idly of the Empire. Milan rose again"as if by enchantment 
and the spirit of independence seemed to live again w ithin her. The 
cities in their rekindled life built fortifications, and ail through Loin- 
bandy mu the thrill of coming war. 

Alexander HI saw in this harmony Ms greatest hope of safety and hailed 
it with fervour. His position was a very serious one. He had succeeded 
in gaining to a certain extent the favour of the Romans, thanks to their 
hatred of the neighbouring dries, w ho seemed tu be biassed towards the 
Empire, especially Tuwulutn. But the two German archbishops at the 
head of their forces wen* master* of the Campngno, and hail reduced 
tluit district into olio lienee to the anti-Pope Paschal, who had mode 
\ iter bo his headquarters. The Roman militia were sufficiently numerous 
to place in danger Haimild of Diussd, who was occupying Tu A- ul uni with 
a slender force, but the Archbishop of Mayence advanced to the succour 
of Rain aid. The Romans, in spite of Hit Pope's dissuasions, advanced 
against this combined amiy trusting in their own numbers, but, being 
hemmed in on both sides, suffered a terrible defeat on 29 May 1167 and 
were pursued to the very gates of Rome, leaving in their flight many 
dead and many prisoners behind them. 'Hie di*cuurngemci)t"in Rome 
was great. Alexander rallied together os many soldiers as he could, and 
prepared to offer resistance to the imperial troops now before the city. 
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Frederif^ liaving mode ptiiw with Ancona* simile- a rapid niftrch on Rome, 
and on S4 July 1167 apfiented with hi* army on Monte Mario, The 
day after he made an unsuccessful attempt to sturm the walls. Sub- 
sequent assaults were more fortunate* and opened to him the defences of 
St Peter's. The neigh bon ring church nf Suita Maria in Turn was set 
fire to by the assailants who amid blood and daughter forced their way 
ttj the finer ed basilica iLself* compiling the papal soldiers to surrender* 
The anti -Pope being in possession of the church renewed the Emperor's 
coronation with great solemnity and placed the crown on the imperial 
consort's head. 

Frederick, however* was not yet master of the left bank of the Tiber, 
The Fop had taken refuge in a stronghold of the Frangipani near to 
the Coliseum* and was in constant deliberation with his cardinals and 
oilier adherents. The King of Sicily bad seat him by Lhe Tiber two 
galley* and a sum of money. The money was distributed amongst bis 
defenders, while tbe galleys were sent away with two cardinals. The 
Fop himself mnuiurd in Rome, Grave as the situation appeared to be, 
Alexander did not despair* and thought primps that some means of 
understanding with Frederick was not impossible* Conrad of Wittekbacli* 
the di^posscsRcd Archbishop of May once, w ho held to the Pop* went to 
visit the Emperor, The latter enjoined upon him the to*k of proposing 
to the Alexandrine cardinals and bidiup* that ijoth Fop and anti-Pope 
should resign in order to make way for a fresh election. At the same 
time lie acquainted the Romans w ith this proposal* promising them that* if 
it were carried out, he would ret uni the prisoners and the Iwjoty cap¬ 
tured on May, The hbtiops with one voice rejected the imperial 
offer, but the Romans urged the Fop and cardinals with preying insist¬ 
ence to yield and to set them free from their privations Alexander's 
position in Rome was no longer endurable* and he suddenly and stealthily 
disnppermdL Three days afterwards he was seen near Monte Cireello* 
then at Terracing and Gaetii* and thence he went to Bene vent o, where 
he was joined by the cardinals w hose loyalty hail remained unshaken in 
the hour of danger. 

Hie appearance of eight Pisan galleys on the Tilier and the expected 
approach of a great fleet of ahips ready to attack Rome and Sicily brought 
the Romans to make terms with the Emperor and to submit to him the 
nomination of the Senate, Frederick could now look upon himself as 
supreme master of Italy. Rome was his* and the army behind him with 
the Pisan fleet giiamnteed to him a victory over the Sicilian king, whose 
strength was shaken by hilernal diwords* and whose defeat would render 
certain the suppression of the revolt of Lombnrdw The Empire of 
Charlemagne was on the point of revival in all its pristine majesty. Rut 
the decrees of history were otherwise written* Hie scorching August 
sun was oppressing the German forces in the Campjignn when a slight 
rain came to refresh them* but on the following day sudden destruction 
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fell up m their eocampmenrlVs. A deadly fever spread through the ranks 
and those at tucked by the sudden malady died in crowds. The panic 
wsi* great, heightened by religious terror, for this mysterious and violent 
destruction appeared to bean act of divine vengeance for the profanation 
of St Peteris, The imperial army, decimated, terrified, and demoralised, 
was routed by an unseen enemy, and Frederick was compelled to break up 
his camp. He led the remnants of hts army across the Tuscan Apennines, 
his path uf retreat strewn with dead and dying. The dower of hh army, 
the pick uf his captains had fallen. In this conjuncture Frederick's magna¬ 
nimous strength of will shewed itself in full forte. He was suddenly bereft 
of the most valuable and staunchest supporter of his throne; his fast coun¬ 
cillors, his mast valiant warriors were wrested from his side. His nephew 
Frederick of Swabia, the Archbishop of Cologne, Raimi hi of Dasseh the 
Bishop* of Liege, Spires, Flatisfam, Yerden, and Duke Wclf VII of 
Tuscany, were all struck down, and hundreds of other nobles and church¬ 
men* He dragged behind him m best he could the surviving few, and 
being unable to follow' the open roads from Tuscany, since the Lombards 
in arms held the jmosses, he took to the hill paths of Lunigkna and by a 
difficult circuit come down on loyal Pavia, Here he gathered together 
his available forces, and, aisled by some cities still faithful, by the 
Count of Biandrate and the Marquess of liontferr&t, he attempted some 
attacks un the Milanese territory, but the Lombards pressed him so 
closely that it was only with great effort that he could extricate hjiuself 
in safety and get beyond the frontier of Italy, Under the protection of 
Humbert, Count of Mauricnne, he reached Susa with a small following, 
but the city displayed such a menacing demeanour tliat he was forced to 
escape under cover of the darkness of night. The powerful monarch 
who had descended on Italy certain of victory returned to lifa own 
country alone, disarmed, a fugitive: but his mind was undaunted and Ids 
ambition was bent more than ever on the re-affirmation of bLs rights and 
the restoration of lustre Lo the waning star of Empire. 

The Lombards, w ho had felt so heavily the weight of Bttrliarossa^ 
arms, knew that the struggle was not yet at an end and that there must 
be a fierce renewal of the contest if their liberties were to be re-w on and 
maintained. They set to work. The League added lo its numbers, and 
in a short time the greater part of the cities of Venctia, Lombardy, and 
Piedmont were confederated and ready to act on the defensive against 
the Emperor and those barons and cities, such as Pavia, which still stood 
by him. As a greater safeguard the Iveague decided to build a strong 
city at the confluence of the Tan&ro and the Burmida, in such a position 
as to command every point of entrance into the plains of Lombardy* The 
city rose rapidly, not rich indeed in fine buildings but fortified to its 
utmost capacity, and was soon able to reckon a population of 15,000 
citiflfiiis to man and defend it As a symbol of alliance with the Papacy 
the name given to the city was Alessandria, and the Pope, on his part. 
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aided bv the Lombard clergy, did nil he could to encourage the league 
and to tighten the bonds between himself and his other allies, Hie Em¬ 
peror’s influence in Italy was steadily losing ground- Genoa, without 
actual] v joining the League, regarded it with favour! and* when Fisa 
entered into friendly relations with Sicily, did the same* The court of 
Sicily, at the same time, seeing what u safeguard the league might 
become, gave assistance in money* and so did Manuel Comnenus* ever 
mindful of hi$ own interests and of hb ambitious hopes regarding Italy, 
While the struck was thus in preparation, the shuttle of papal 
diplomacy was muring incessantly and working to keep France and 
England aloof from Frederick* Alexander III had been recognised by 
Denmark, and little by little this recognition Imd spread over the greater 
part of northern and eastern Europe, Towards the Byzantine Emperor, 
who adhered to his design of uniting the Eastern and Western Empires, 
the Pope shewed great courtesy but maintained an attitude of non-com¬ 
mittal friendliness* His strength had its foundation in the King of Sicily 
and the Lumbands. The latter pre-eminently were his first bulwark 
against the attacks of Frederick. A* had always been the cose, his weakest 
point was Rome, where permanent habitation was difficult so much so 
that he hail for several years to tie contented with Bcnevento or some 
town of the Gunpagna as a settled residence. The anti-Pope was always 
face to face with him, although devoid of an authority in Christendom 
adequate to challenge that of Alexander, On the death of Paschal fll 
iti September 1108, a successor had been found in Abbot John of 
Strum it, filled Calixtua III, whom Frederick hastened to acknowledge* 
Although the schism had spent its force, an anti-Pope could always be 
used as a handy instrument against Alexander by an able and deter¬ 
mined adversary. 

On his return to Germany in 1168, the Emperor bent all his 
energies to the restoration of order in the kingdoui distracted by civil 
dissensions and to'the establishment of peace between his most power¬ 
ful vassals* the Saxon Henry the Lion and the Margrave Albert the Bear, 
tw o implacable enemies. Wink endeavouring to bring them into friendly 
accord, Frederick was inclined to favour Henry* to whom he wa.s at¬ 
tached by old tie^ of friendship* and to whom he looked for support. 
But the power of these barons made him feel the need of making pro¬ 
vision for the security of hie own house, and in April 1169 he caused his 
son Henry to be elected King of the Romans and had him crowned at 
Aix-U-ChapeJle by the new Archbishop, Philip, of Cologne* the successor 
of Rainald of Dteffi&L From the old Duke AVelf VI, who now had no 
heirs, be bought the right of succession to hU estates in Swabia and 
Tuscany, but this acquisition, which certainly made a no table accession 
to his power in Germany and Italy,, alienated from him the sympathy 
of Henry the Lion* who had himself aspired to the whole Welf in¬ 
heritance. 
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The internal affair* of Gsmiany did. not exchisivelv oetupy the otitid 
of Frederick, and he was a bo giving his thoughts to the state of Italy 
and his relations with the Chim-h* If the anti-Pope Calixtus III wa* 
an embarrassment and a difficulty to Pope Alexander, hb force and 
authority were not to lie compared with those which the Cardinal Oetft- 
viati bad wielded in the early days of the schism. Prudence also kept 
I rede rick from putting difficulties in the way of the barons who were sum¬ 
moned to Bamlierg to elect his son a* King of the Romans, It seemed 
to him wise, at this juncture, to make an attempt at conciliation which, 
without admitting any compromise in regard to the existing dispute, 
might lie a means of shewing to Germany his good intentions regarding 
the dose of the schism, and also of arousing suspicion against the Pope 
among the Iximljfirds and in Sicily. Ebedurd, Bishop of Bamlierg, was 
chosen as the messenger of conciliation. His wisdom and moderation 
were acknowledged by all parties* lie was under strict obligation- to 
disdo-c hb proposals to the Pope only. 'Hie laLter was not without his 
misgivings. He foresaw that the negotiations might he regarded with 
suspicion bv his Lombard Allies, and arranged that certain faithful citizens 
should lie deputed by the cities of the League to come i mined lately to 
Veroli and assist at the conference with the imperial envoy, Eberhkrd, 
however, insisted mi a confidential explanation with Lhe Pope of his 
mission. The Emperor made some concessions, but did not make ah 
explicit avowal of his readiness to accept the validity of Alexander's 
ejection. At the bottom of his heart be probably clung to the often- 
expressed idea of a simultaneous renunciation on the part of the tun 
pretenders, followed by lhe election of a third party to the Papacy. The 
negotiations fell to the ground completely, 'flic Pope in the presence of 
the J-ombard delegates rejected the imperial proposal#, and all hope uf 
conciliation vumghecL 

War was once more the arbiter. 'Hie alliance of the Lombards with 
tin- Pope and w ith Sicily could only 1 m broken up by force* The League 
was dominant in upper Italy, and Pavia had at last to bow to its an- 
thority. A fresh expedition into Italy had become a vital necessity for 
the Enpvnr, though he was stil] hampered by the complicated affairs of 
Germany. He hod to dispatch a first army corps under Christian of 
ihich. Archbishop of Mayemc, whose political rind military task was 
to consist in preparing the ground by consolidating friendship and in¬ 
spiring with fear the pride of the rebellious cities. Christian’s principal 
object was to bring Genoa into closer relationship with the Emperor, and 
to gain a* much as possible the goodwill of Tuscany, His next endeavour 
was to secure for Hie imperial army a base on the'Adriatic, and to carry 
out afresh the investment of Ancona. The city held out stoutly for sir 
months until the succour of her allies compelled the army to raise the siege. 

Frederick, a# soon a# his hand# were free in Germany, concentrated 
his army for the Italian expedition and again crossed the Alps at its 
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head* He had a strong force ut hi* disposition — a certain number of 
barons and bishops followed him—but it was much inferior tu that which 
■ + he had on the previous occasion* The most conspicuous gap wra that 
caused hy the absence of Henry fhe I.ion, the comrade of his choice. 
Internal conditions id Germany and the disastrous end nf the last expedi¬ 
tion into Italy had drilled the enthusiasm of the Germans and their 
inclination to carry war beyond the Alps. He opened his campaign 
at the end of Septemlier 1174 by the destruction of Susa, an act of 
reprisal for the ignominy of having had to escape from it when he Jeff 
Italy. He then came down through Piedmont and moved on the borders 
of Lombardy. Asti surrendered nt once, and the Marques* uf Munt- 
ferrat, with the cities of Alba, Aecjtii, Pavia, and Como, finding themselves 
strengthened hy his favour, deserted the League and turned to hum 
Frederick, eml widened by these adhesions, presented himself lieforc 
Alessandria. This town, with its naniE taken from his enemy, appeared 
to him as the symbol and bulwark of rebellion which must disappear 
from the face of the earth. 

But the determination of the Emperor to crush the Lombards was 
not greater than their determination to oppose him, and to defend their 
liberty to the last gasp. This stubborn opposition hardened into 
obstinacy Frederick's resolve tu obtain the mastery. The city was 
beleaguered on every side, but held out firmly. Hie winter, always severe 
around Alessandria, was in this year of exceptional rigour, and increased 
beyond measure the difficulties of the siege and the Bufferings of the 
besiegers. The confederates meanwhile were combining their forces in 
order to fall upon the Emperor and destroy the army which w as wearing 
itself out in the attacks on the city. Barbara™, intent on dividing 
and thwarting the enemy, sent Christian of Hath into the Eioirmgna 
and the Bolognese territory 5 thus succeeding m diverting and holding in 
check no inconsiderable portion of the allied armies. He redoubled his 
efforts to carry Alessandria by storm, but all his attempts were ineffectual, 
being repulsed with heavy losses. After six months of unsuccessful 
siege, in April 1175, knowing that the allies were close at band, he tried 
to penetrate the city by means of mines and take it by surprise, but the 
soldiera employed in the mines were discovered and killed, and in a 
spirited sortie the defenders milled the Emperors camp and destroyed 
by fire hi.s best siege machinery. With his quick resolution Frederick 
then raised the siege without delay, and advanced rapidly against the 
army of the League, The two armies met in the territory of Pavia, 
and pitched their camps lie!ween Caateggio and Voghera at three miles 
distance from one another. Just as a battle appeared imminent, nego¬ 
tiations for peace were suddenly liegun tie tween the Emperor mill the 
League, although it Is not clearly known from which side the initiative 
came. Perhaps the Lombards were nut entirely confident of their 
strength, and certainly Frederick must have found the moment 
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opportune for a truce, in order to rein vigors to his l roups, exhausted by the 
unfortunate enterprise against Alessandria. For a moment pane ap¬ 
peared to have been concluded, but all at once the negotiations were 
broken off. Other negotiations were opened through three cardinals, in 
under to see if it were yet possible to come to some agreement with the 
Church, but this attempt also came to nothing, and hostilities began 
anew. For the remainder of the year 1175 the war dragged ou without 
any important engagements. The Lombards seemed to keep a watchful 
attitude, looking for the opportune moment, and Frederick stood on the 
defensive waiting for reinforcements from Germany before striking a 
decisive blow. Germany shewed iiu great willingness to reply to his 
appeals, ami when at last in the spring of 1176 the reinforcement a did 
arrive they were not accompanied by Henry the Lion. The Emperor 
had gone in person to Chj&vemra in order to confer with him, and to 
impress upon him the supreme importance of his co-operation in the 
interests of the Empire, All was in vain. Henry's proud spirit was 
deaf to the voice of an old friendship, and refused" to recall the acts of 
kindness of his imperial relative spread over many years. Frederick 
gained nothing from this interview wive a chilling refusal, and the 
painful impression that, where he had looked for friendship, lie had 
only found the foreshadowing of rehell inn. 

Frederick hail advanced to meet his fresh supports with the deter¬ 
mination of opening a vigorous campaign with a battle in the open 
held. Having collected a contingent from Como, he moved on Pavia in 
order to form a conjunction with the remainder of his army before 
delivering an attack on the Lombards. The latter, who hail his move- 
tnent* under observation, caiue forward rapidly and cut off his approach. 
Flie hour on which the issue of the long contest depended had now 
struck. On S9 M#y 11 16 the two armies engaged near Ixgnuno in a 
battle which was keenly contested on both aides. At lirst the Germans 
seemed to have the upper hand. Their heavy cavalry broke through 
the front ranks of the Lombards and threw them into confusion. Hut 
round the Carroccio the German onset was checked, and was of no 
avail to shatter the desperate resistance of the handful of heroes who 
defended this central point. It became the centre of the Little now 
resumed with Herce determination, Frederick encouraged his troops in 
vain by plunging into the thick of the fight with his wonted courage. 
In the struggle he was unhorsed, and amid the confusion and the gruujis 
of combatants vanished from sight. The defeat of the Germans was 
complete and great their slaughter. 'Hie exultant Milanese wrote to 
their brethren of liologna: “Glorious has been our triumph over our 
enemies. Their slain are innumerable os well as those drowned and 
taken prisoners. We have in our hands the shield, burner, cross, and 
lance of the Emperor, and have found in his coffers much gold and 
silver, while the booty taken from the enemy is of great value, but we 
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do not consider these things puns* but the common property of the Pope 
and the Italians. In the fight Duke Bert hold was taken, a* aUo a 
nephew of the Empress and a brother of the Archbishop of Cologne; 
the other captive* arc innumerable and are all in custody hi Milan** 
Frederick had no small difficulty in reaching Pavia in safety with 
the remnant* of his army which had made good their escape from the 
hands of the victors. He had fought and lost. It would have been 
(bUy to suppose that Germany would have followed him in any scheme 
of rcconque&t. One of hfa highest qualities ns a statesman was Ids 
really and intuitive perception of changed situations. He accepted 
ffleN and determined to consider some uttier policy w hich would reconcile 
the order of things created by the Lombard victory of Legtmno with 
the dignity and majesty of the Empire, The desire for peace which 
had gradual!y arisen in his. own mind and that of hi* counsellors now 
ripened, a ml inclined him to open negotiations which would lead finally 
to an honourable and lasting conclusion. Four times lie had entered 
Italy with an armed force* ami *lill the Italian* met him undaunted face 
to face. The Pope, now enjoying an uncuntested authority* by his ex- 
eommimication was stripping the imperial crown of its halo of sanctity. 
He had failed to carry bis arms against the King of Sicily* and 
Constantinople might still become a menace. It was time to make 
approaches to peace while the Empire was yet strong and formidable. 

Hta first consideration* were not in the direction of I^ombardv. The 
primary object of reconciliation u'as the Church, By restoring friendly 
relation* with his foremost adversary, he would be in a position at once 
to allay the scruples of Germans disturbed by the papa) schism and 
to smooth the w j ay for understandings with lombard) and Sicily. In 
October 1176 Frederick sent to Anagni the Archbishops With maim of 
Magdeburg and Christian of Mayence* Conrad Bishop-elect of Worms, 
and the proton utary Wort win t w r ith full powers to conclude peace. The 
Pope received them honourably and expressed hi* fervent desire for 
peace, hut declared that it must be extended to hh allies the King of 
Sicily, the Lombards, and the Byzantine Emperor. To this tbc ambas¬ 
sador* agreed, but asked that the negotiations might Ire carried on in 
secret* since there were in both parties persons w r ho were more disposed 
to enmity than to concord. They thus gained the advantage of holding 
the first deliberations privately and solely with the Pope, 

The long and detailed discussion lasted inure than two weeks, involving 
the relations between the Empire ami the Church, mid a variety of 
c| nest ions affect! ng important personages connected with the schism. The 
term s of agreement were at last fi xed, Tbe Ei n pernor recognised _V lexa nder 
as Pope, restored to the Church her possessions and the right to ap]»oint 
the prefect of Etoine* and promised to all ecxde&ostfcs the restitution 
of all that hail been taken from them during the schhu*. The Empress 
and King Henry also recognised the Pope, and undertook the same 
cm. xiii. 
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obligation* a* the Emperor, The latter mid King Henry bound them- 
-¥clve^ to enter into a fifteen years' peace with the King of Sicily, and 
&!*« to make peace with the Emperor of Constantinople and the other 
allies of the Pope, Christian of Mayence and Philip of Cologne were 
to he continued in their sees* notwithstanding the schismatic origin of 
their dfiOtlouts while Conrad of Wittdabadi, the legitimate Archbishop 
of Mnyenee, was to be provided for with the first vacant aichbishopric in 
Germany. The anti-Popc Calixtus was to be appointed to an abbacy, 
and for other ecclesiastics provision was made in various ways. The 
Pope recognised Beatrix as Empress and her son Henry as King of the 
ftouLans, and promised to crown them either in person or Isy deputy. 
He undertook to convene a council speedily, in order to promulgate the 
peace with penalty of excommunication against its violator*, and to have 
it confirmed on oath by many nobles of Rome and the Gampagna* while 
the Emperor and King Henry promised to keep the peace for fifteen yextra 
w ith the King of Sicily, and a truce of six years with the Lombards. 

Such were the principal pro visions of the Treaty of Anagut In order 
to obtain a definite tondusiun, the participation of the Sicilian* and 
Lombard* wit* necessary ; it was therefore resolved that the Pope with 
his cardinals and the Emperor should meet in Lombard territory. 
Bologna waa agreed upon as the place of meeting, and on II March 1177 
Alexander and hiss cardinals betook lhemselves to the Adriatic too.it, 
where they embarked j±L Yasta on Sicilian galleys waiting to escort them 
to Venice, along with Unger, Count of Andria, Grand Constable of 
the kingdom, and Hmnuald, Archbishop of Salerno, the historian nf 
these events. They landed id Venice, where Alexander was received with 
great honour The Emperor, who was Lhen in the Romagna, wilt 
message to the Pope asking him to niter the place of meeting, in 
order to treat Letter with the Lombards it was important for Frederick 
Lo isolate them and separate them from the Pope. Bologna, loyal to the 
league* was ^aspect to the Emperor. The Pope answered Hud he could 
not give a decided absent until lie had come to an agreement with the 
Jxmdmrd*, and made Ins way to Ferrara, in order to discuss the matter 
with the representatives of the League* 

On 17 April I ITT, in the church of St George, Lhe Pope addressed 
A solemn discourse to the Lombards, who had met him at Ferrara, 
magnifying the victory of the Papacy over the Empire, and declaring 
that it wit* nol a work of mnn but A miracle of Gik| tliat an aged 
and unarmed priest should have been able to resist the fun of the 
Germans, and without striking a blow subdue the power of the Emperor. 
But* lie added, though the Emperor hud u If end peace to him and the 
King of Sicily, he had declined to conclude it without them, mid on this 
account had engaged on a long and perilous journey. 

The lombards, to whom the Treaty of Anagtu, concluded without 
their participation, had given offence and cause of suspicion, answered 
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respectfully, but nut without a touch of hitter irony. They thanked 
him for having come. Thu persecutions of thu Emperor were known tn 
them, not by hearsay only, but from hard experience. They had been 
the first to sustain in their own person* the fury of the imperial attack 
in order to avert the dust ruction of Italy and the Church, and for Lhu 
honour of both they had exposed properiy and life to extreme danger. 
It was only just and reasonable tlmt ho should not have eomsehted to 
terms of peace without their adhesion, seeing that they had often refused 
to listen to proposals which had not been referred to him. The fatigues 
and dangers of his journey were very different from those to which they had 
exposed themselves on helm If of t lie Church* offering up their substance, 
themselves, and the lives of their children. 44 Let your Holiness know,** 
they added, ** and let it. be known to the imperial power that we, 
so long as the honour of Italy h safeguarded, are willing to accept 
peace and favour from the Emperor provided our liberties remain intact. 
The tribute due to him of old from Italy shall be rendered and his 
ancient rights acknowledged, hot the liberty inherited from our sires 
and forefathers can only be surrendered w ith lift itself, and to us a glorious 
death would be preferable to an existence dragged out in wretched 
servitude."" 

When the imperial delegates arrived and the various mediators had 
been chosen, the question oh to where the discu.ssion should take place 
broke out afresh. The Imperialist? refused to hear of Bologna, while 
Venice wax displeasing to the Lombards. In the end Venice was accepted, 
on the condition that the Emperor should not enter the city without 
the consent of the Pope, The disputes over the conditions of peace at 
Venice were long and often bitter. The imperialist claims were obsti¬ 
nately resisted by the Lombards. The hitter were determined not to 
admit the privileges conceded to the Empire at Roncaglia, but to 
restrict them solely to thu rights enjoyed by I^othar and Conrad III, 
lleriivite peace with the Lombards ceased to he thought of, and in its 
place was proposed a preliminary truce for six years. In order to 
expedite matters, Frederick was allowed to come to Chioggin, but, 
taking advantage of n rising of the popular party in Venice, fie tried to 
force the doge to allow him to enter the city. The Lombards in anger 
left enicc and retired to Treviso. The Rope was in a great strait 
nnd peace seemed once more to be in tlanger. The Sicilian legates 
saved the situation. Seeing that the doge w r as wavering, they made 
ready their galleys with great ostentation and then* reproaching the 
doge with breach of faith, they threatened to leave Venice and trust 
to I heir king to take his revenge. This was tantamount to saving that 
the many Venetians in the kingdom of Sicily would be made prisoners 
and their goods confiscated. The popular party had to give way before 
the attitude of the rest of the community, and the doge was able to 
keep the Emperor at bay during the peri eh) of the negotiations, which 
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now were resumed and went on more rapidly. On S3 July 1177 
J*ms whb concluded with the Pope, a trace of fifteen yean* with Sicily 
mid of sis with the Lombards. At the request of the Pope, the Venetian 
galley* went to Chloggin bo bring Frederick to San Niccolo del Lido, 
where n. (lorn mission ol cardinals absolved him from exconiuLuiiirutum, 
while the imperialist prelate* abjured the schism. On £4 July the doge* 
Jiiong with the Patriarch of Aqniltin, went to the Lido and meeting the 
Emperor escorted him to Venice with great pomp* Them in front of 

Murk s t amidst a reverent and deeply‘moved assemblage, the two 
champions met after a struggle of eighteen years for the ideal .supremacy 
which each deemed granted him by God. The moment was full of 
solemnity. The Emperor* overcome Ivy sentiments of reverence for the 
?iged 11 Jan who Received him, threw off 1 hb imperial mantle and prostrated 
hi niself before him. The Pojie, in tears, raised and embraced him, mid 
leading him into the church gave him his benediction. The next day 
the Pope sakI mass in St Mark's, mu I on his quitting the church the 
Emperor held his stirrup and made ready to conduct the palfrey* The 
Pope, however* gave him his blessing, at the same time dispensing him 
from accompanying him to lib barge. 

Oil 1 August the peace between* the Church and the Empire, and flic 
truce with Sicily ant! the Lombard*, were sobinisly ratified. The Pope 
in a eouJicil held in St Mark'* prunonneed anathemas against any who 
should dare to dblurb the [jence now concluded, 'lire Emperor in the 
meantime displayed particular friendliness to the amlinssadors of the 
King of Sicily, and in the conversations w ith them laid serial emphasis 
on the common interests which liound together the two sovereigns and 
on the possibility of a future alliance. Probably Frederick^ active 
mind was already turning over the new direction which might be given 
to his relations with southern Italy and was preparing the way fur a 
new" development of hb aims. 

After settling some minor points which were still pending, the 
Emperor and the Pope parted company towards the end of September. 
Frederick remained in Italy until tho end of 1177, and Alexander 
returned first to Auagni and thence to Home, where he met with an 
enthusiastic reception. Tim cordiality* however* was of abort dura I ion. 
The old motives of discord were still active, and the opposition between 
the teuiporoJ claims of the Pope and those pul forward by the party of 
municipal liberty were quickly renewed. The Treaty uf Anngni had 
nguhi given to the Pope the right of investing the prefect of Rome, hut 
the prefeel in office refused to pay homage and withdrew to Viterbo, con¬ 
tinuing Ms support of the antbPope, The Archbishop of Mnvtncv, 
who repMfiiited the Emperor in Italy, tried ineffectually to recall him to 
obedience. Rut Alexander instead, by more diplomatic means, won him 
over, rind thu* compelled the anti-Pope to surrender and turn to him ns 
n suppliant. The Pope received him and provided for him generously. 
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Another anti-Hope lasted Fur a few months, but having been taken 
prisoner was .shut up in the ablwy of Cava. 

Tiie long travaij of the Church w-aa at an end T arid it seemed a first 
necessity that in the face of the world the pad fieri t inn of confidences 
should be ratilied, the evils of the Jong schism healed, and the recurrence 
of fresh divisions ill Use Church of Christ checked once and for alL In 
March 1179 Alexander 111 summoned the Third Lutenui t'oLini_-i 1> which 
was attended by a great concourse of hhhops and prelates from all 
quarters. Many ordinance* were proclaimed for regulating the liven of 
the clergy; the rights and privileges of the Church, independent of lay 
authority, were affirmed; abuses and customs contrary to the sanction 
of civilisation and the feeling of Christianity were prohibited. All the 
ordinances of the anti-Popes were annulled, and in order to prevent the 
renewal of schismatica] election* to the Papacy it was decreed that, in 
the case of a contested election, the candidate who obtained two*thirds 
uf the votes should lie declared elected- With this council the long and 
InlwrioUfi work of the pontificate of Alexander III mnv lie said to have 
come to an end. For two years longer he ruled the Church* nut without 
difficulties arising from hi* various relationships with (he Lombards, the 
Emperor, and the Homans, who were id ways jealous of papal authority 
and inclined to revult Ow SO August Utii he died aU fc idta Castellana 
His pontificate wen, without doubt one uf the most remarkable in the 
history of the Church, Fur twenty-two years he had guided her ia times 
of singular difficulty with great prudence mid Hirntm>s (hrough a schism 
el Lhe most >erioUH nature. His enemies were numerous, and he was in 
opc:ii conflict with the Empire presided over by one who was among the 
greatest wearers of the imperial crown. The champion of the Emperor 
and the champion uf thePaprtcy each represented in this strife contrast¬ 
ing ideals which hardly admitted of reconciliation, and the strife wan 
waged on both sides with vigour because both the champions were 
animated by a profound faith in Hie ideals for which they fought. 

Lucius III p who succeeded Alexander, found a question of debate 
with the Empire still undecided. This was the question of the inherit- 
once gf the Countess Matilda, which the Treaty of Venice hud settled 
only pruvisiunaJLy and in terms lucking in precision. Nor wan this his 
only difficulty. The Romms held up their heads more proudly than ever, 
bent on asserting their independence as opposed to the temporal preten¬ 
sions of the Popes- Lucius was soon furred to leave Rome and shift from 
place to place in the C^mpugna until, his situation in the neighbourhood 
becoming daily inure precarious, he ImJ to make up his mind tu retire 
s(il 1 farther, iind in July ll&4he banjAa-red himself to Verona. The prin- 
fiptil Hawn fur fixing on thb plate of residence was hi> desire to regain 
the friendship of the Lombards w ho, &ince the peace of Venice, had kept 
much aloof from the Church T He also wished to discus* with Frederick 
the questions which still remained over for settlement- The Emperor, 

cu. iiif, ^ 
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after the peace of Venice, Imd set himself strenuously to restore order in 
Germany, and had quelled by force of arms the open rebellion of Henry 
the Lion who, in November 1181, mu* compelled to sue for peace at 
Erfurt and then to seek refuge eel England an nn exile for several years. 
Frederick, in the mem l while, was not neglecting Italy. His long conflict 
with that country had brought him gradually to recognise both the 
powers of resistance that the republics possessed, and Hie advantages that 
might accrue to him from their friendship. lie turned over in his mind 
a new .scheme of policy* The negotiations For a definite peace with Lom¬ 
bardy were facilitated by the discontent of tbe Lombards with the Pope, 
while they saw that Frederick mid the King of Sicily were at peace and 
that* by the death of Manuel Comnenus, they could no longer count on 
help from Constantinople* On these grounds their minds were now oc¬ 
cupied in securing In a friendly way the liberties so dearly fought for 
and not in meditating fresh hostilities. The pence was fir*t negotiated 
at Piacenza and then concluded at Constance in dune 1183. It w*ls an 
honourable arrangement The high sovereignty of the Empire was ad¬ 
mitted without quest ion and its ancient rights were recognised, but in 
cinch a way as not to interfere with the freedom of the republics or with 
their development. They were invested by the Emperor or by their 
bishop, according to their status, with the regalia. The cities were 
allowed to elect their own consuls or jHidestas, who were to administer 
justice according to their law^. They could also raise tuxes without 
the Emperors special consent, although an appeal to him was conceded. 
All the ancient custom* were recognised. The allies were to fortify their 
towns and castles* and their League was to continue unimpaired with 
power of renewal* All offences were forgiven; the prisoners were ex¬ 
changed; him, confiscations, and all other penalties were annulled; the 
city of Ale&$andria was admitted to the imperial favour, under the con¬ 
dition, not of long duration, of taking the name of tVsaren. Thus the 
imperial claims put forth at Honcaglhi were curtailed at Constance, and 
the proud but sagacious prince became reconciled to the noble people 
who imd defended their liberty with such valour and such tenacity* 

With Germany restored to order and Italy pacified, Frederick might 
well look luirkwarrl over the thirty years of a glorious reign and feel pride 
in the achievements of hU career, In order to celebrate the termination 
of so many vicissitudes* he commanded a great festival to be held at 
Mayence on Whitsunday in the year 1184, a festival which long sur¬ 
vived in the lays of the Mintiesingers and the legends of Germany, 
During the^ festivities, in a tournament in which the Emperor him¬ 
self took port, the young King Henry VI w on hta spurs* He w as a young 
actor making Ids first entry” on the stage of history, Frederick^ chivalrous 
designs were henceforward to be turned in a new direction. While 
maturing in his mind the plan of a new and sacred enterprise, he was 
preparing bis son to rule the State and testing his capacities in various 
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ways so that the lofty Empire to be committed to hi* charge might 
he upheld in undi mi niched great ness. With this aim he proposed and 
concluded the contract of marriage between Henry and Constance, the 
heiress of Sicily, thus hoping to achieve his design of linking southern 
Italy with the Empire. In*Septomber 11W4 he re-entered Italy as a friend, 
with a great suite of nobles hut no army, and was received with a cordial 
welcome from the Lombards. He wished to come to a closer understand¬ 
ing with them, and to obtain from the Pope the imperial crown for his 
son Henry. Pope and Emperor met at Verona, both in a conciliatory 
mood, but it soon appeared how difficult would lie the process of coming 
to agreement The Em[>eror insisted that the Pop should confirm the 
orders conferred by the schismatic bishops, and the Pop, after some hesi¬ 
tation, declared that before this step could lie taken it would ho necessary 
to have conciliar authority, and proposal to summon n synod at Lyons. 
This procrastinating reply did not please Frederick and made more difficult 
than before the solution of the questions relating to the inheritance of the 
Countess Matilda, which Frederick in the meantime held and hod no in¬ 
tention of giving up. Another source of di-word was the archbishopric of 
Treves, w here in 1183 a double election had occurred* the Pope favouring 
one candidate and the Emperor the other. But the most delicate point of 
all woh the Emperor's persistent demand of the imperial crown for his 
son Henry * The Pope objected, adducing as his raison that, notwith¬ 
standing precedents, the contemporaneous existence of two Emperoi** was 
incompatible with the very nature €>f the Empire itself. The Pape's 
refusal was perhaps not altogether without support from the German 
nobility, who may have seen in such a coronation a tendency to make the 
Empire hereditary. It is probable that the suspicions and fears raised in the 
Curia by the approaching marriage of Henry'and Constance had a strong 
influence over the Pope. In spite of the strained situation! I he personal 
relations between Lucius and Frederick remained cordial, and in their 
conversations at Verona they had opportunity for enquiring together into 
the imminent necessity of carrying succour to the Christians of the East, 
exposed to serious danger by the enterprises of Saladm, But on 24 No¬ 
vember 1185 Lucius III died at Yefono, and was succeeded bv the Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan* who took the name of Urban III. He was an unbending 
and rigorous man, with little friendship for the Emperor and iU-diaposed 
to concessions. With him was reopened the quarrel between Church and 
Empire, and the imperial policy was tinned more decisively to the path 
on which it had first entered* Thus, as at the end of the struggle of the 
investitures, so now, after a long contest, neither party could claim the 
ful] victory or acknowledge entire defeat* 


cn. sm. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EMPEROR HENRY VL 

The Emperor Henry VI presents both in character and appearance a 
striking contrast to his father; instead of the fine figure* the attractive 
mien, the charm of manner which distinguish the personality of Frederick 
Barbaras*, we are confronted with a man* spore and gaunt, of an unpre¬ 
possessing appearance* which thinly disguised the harsh* cruel, tin relenting 
qualities of hi* character. Instead of the fearless and skilful soldier* the 
very peramification of all that was knightly in an age of knights, we see 
a man whose honour even among Friends could not he trusted* whose 
cruelty would stop short at nothing when it suited his purpose; a man 
who eared not for the field of bit tie* and whose only active pursuit was 
falconry and the chase. Certainly it was not Henry’s personal attributes 
that made him a great Emperor, nor was it in field-sports or deeds of 
arms that Henry excelled; it was as a man of learning, m one “more 
learned than men of learning, 1 ' 1 as a man of great business capacity, 
that Henry impressed hie contemporaries. One writer will dwell on his 
eloquence and on his prudence* another will praise his intellectual attain¬ 
ments, hi": knowledge of letters and of canon and secular kw. ™I rejoice," 
writes Godfrey of Viterbo in his dedication of the Speculum regum to 
Henry* “that I have a philosopher king,"'* 

But if the characters of the two Emperors have so little in common, 
there is a striking similarity in their political outlook, Henry inherited 
from his lather not only the problems that required solution* but the 
methods and the ideas with which to solve them. The Peace or Venice, 
though the end of one plume of the struggle, was also the beginning of 
another. Frederick's last years* which coincide with Henry's first, are 
occupied with the solution of the old problem on new lines.; the three 
powers whose combined strength had defeated him, the Papacy, the Lom¬ 
bard** and tile Normans, must be separated and .separately dealt with* The 
first step in this direction was achieved when Alexander III, who had 
long been excluded from his capital* and who huped with the Emperor's 
aid to become once more master in Rome, was induced to sign the Peace 
of Venice from which the Lombards and the Normans were excluded. 
These bad to content themselves with truces, the former for six, the latter 
for fifteen yean. As in the famous dramatic episode at Canossu a hundred 
1 "[iterate liLer-atior” Ckrvase of Tilbury. 

3 Script. xicii t II, Cl also Mem&ria jteeuicrum^ MGR, Script, xxu, 103^ 

* f Ta v«e> Iknrice return omnium felicissuao^ sicut a puoritia curasti jifiyltaKificia 
uib&rere doctrine ,H 
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yean before, the Emperor cloaked a diplomatic triumph under tlw guise 
of abject humility. Considered by results it is not too much to my\ with 
a recent writer 1 , that the Pope entered Venire as judge mid left it as pro- 
teg^ of the German Emperor, That Frederick remained with the upper 
hand seems proved Troiii the fact that, in spite of the agreement at 
Attaguij he refused to evacuate the terra MftfkSUHi which he claimed as of 
right to be imperial territory* .Moreover Alexander gained little by Ills 
compliance; he wm, it is true, reinstated at Rome by Christian of Mayence 
and German soldiery, hut only to be hounded once more from the city to 
die* two years later, in exile at Civita Castellano. Alexander's successor, 
Uhold, Can!Enal-bishop of Ostia, who took the name of Lucius 111^ was 
n man of advanced years and weU-disposed towards the Emperor; he 
would, he declared* deny turn nothing; nor could he well do otherwise, 
for he too after a short struggle was forced to alfciiidon Home, a fugitive 
from the hostile Romans. Pope and Emperor were now working for the 
same object—a durable peace: hut there were still questions to be settled, 
above all the question of the lands of Matilda* In the course of the 
negotiations which occupied the years the Emperor through his 

representatives suggested two solutions: first, that the disputed territory 
«In hi Id be definitely assigned to him, while he in return should compensate 
the Pope with a tenth, the cardinals with a ninth, of the revenues; or 
secondly, that a commission appointed from both parties should revise the 
boundaries and, by means of mutual exchanges, arrive at a settlement 
agreeable to both of them. However, neither plan commended itself to 
Lucius, who proposed a personal conference at Verona, where be bad taken 
lip his residence in duly 1184 and whither the Emperor came in the 
following October. 

Here the issue was complicated by new difficulties; the demand of 
Frederick for the reinstating of the Bishops of Metz, Strasbourg, and 
Hade, who bad been deposed in accordance with the second decree of the 
Third Lateran Council (1179) which pronounced the ordination* by 
schismatic Pope* to be invalid; the demand for the imperial coronation 
of the young King Henry; the question of the disputed election at Trove*. 
Lucius wo* prepared to fjjJl in with Frederick's wishes as far us he could, 
but tie was old, weak, and procrastinating; he would gladly restore the 
deposed bishops, hut a decision of a General Council could only, he 
thought, be reversed by a similar body* He may not have been entirely 
averse to crowning the young king, and according to one authority it was 
the cardinals and not the Pope who stood ill the way; but lie soon seems 
to have come round to the view that there could not be two Emperors 
reigning simultaneously, and that Henry could only acquire the title if 
Frederick was himself ready to nbclicatc in his favour. As regards the 
Treves election dispute there is little doubt that Lucius had every inten¬ 
tion of satisfying the Emperor, wa* willing, that is to say, to consecrate 

1 Haller, IJtinrit h l r J uud 4h riimiwhe Kinh* t M IOGF, ixxv M p, Sjtitt 
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the imperial candidate; but the matter was not a very simple one, In 
■Jane II{id one party of the electors had chosen Poluiar, the urchdescon, 
the other party the provost Rudolf. The dispute was referred to the 
Emperor, who decided for the latter and forthwith invested him with the 
regatta of his see; the disappointed Folmar thereupon appealed to the 
Pope. Lucius procrastinated more cur»ac t as the Treves historian com¬ 
ments, At last the cardinals decided that ns the appeal hail been made 
the case must, at least as a matter of form, be heard, and Rudolf was 
summoned to Verona; this all meant further delay, and no decision was 
readied when Frederick in November 1184 left the conference, liut what 
is of importance is that !■ red crick left \ erona under the strong impresduii 
that all was going well, that a decision favourable to him would ulti¬ 
mately be pronounced; and so no doubt it would, had not Henry taken 
precipitate action in Germany—lie treated Fulmar and his supporters as 
traitors and seized their property—and had uot, soon after the news of 
this ill-judged act reached the papal Court, the well-intentioned Lucius 
died. 

It has been generally stated that the mild old man sitting at Verona 
was struck as it were by a thuiiderljolt by the news from Augsburg of 
the betrothal on lift October 1184 of Henry with the aunt and heiress of 
the reigning King of Sicily, and in consequence all hope of a jaareful 
settlement between Pope and Emperor was at an end 1 . At one blow the 
Curia would be deprived of its strongest ally, the Empire of its most 
formidable enemy; in the nest phase of the papal-imperial contest the 
southern kingdom would be on the side of the Emperor, the Pope wonld 
be between two fires. But it must be remembered that Lueins meant that 
there should not be another phase of the hitherto incessant struggle. 
Professor Haller has gone far to prove that this betrothal was not, as 
usually supposed, a devastating blow to the Pope—for the simple reason 
that the Pope himself lind planned it*. Nor was the event so certainly to 
lead to the union of the Empire and Sicily. When the scheme was .set on 
foot, Constance ™ not heir-apparent but merely presumptive, and the 
presumption rented on the fact that William II and Joanna, whose re¬ 
spective ages in U83 were 30 and 18, would die childless; the birth or 
an heir wan still within the bounds of possibility, even of probability 
Constance herself at the age of 40 gave birth to tJje future Emperor 


1 hypothesis suggested !>>■ Adolf t ohn in IOE(FDO, r, p. 441) was rented 
AS a fiicl l«y nil Writer- fur half a ranter?, until JMh'r reexamined the wlmle 
evidinct in ItH-J (*MIOGF ± iijtv, pp. 4J4ifqq.), 

* Thh rim rests priucipiiMy on the tertimofty of Peier of Ebuli(tiie tiliVv^tui 
cnurt-piet nf Henry VI), Liter ml W^rcm A ugurti, Hues ll- 24 y 
Tniditur Augusta muUanx iotrtbuitk magnu; 

Lucius in nciptu prunuhft ca n a* fuit; 

Lucius hos iungit quo*? Cd^tinui huin^it; 

Luuidui* ilk unit, CelicuB UIq >mcnit. 
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Frederick II in the ninth year of her married life. Barfaaraaa wan in¬ 
fluenced, no doubt, by the results the alliance might yield T but he must 
also have been aware that the incorporation of Sicily in the Empire was as 
Vet but a possible eventuality* Lucius was perhaps leas far-sighted; he saw 
that the independent kingdom in the south was an obstacle in the way ot 
a durable peace with the Einpire*that the surest way to attain his object 
was to unite the two enemies in a family alliance, and he laid lib plans 
accordingly 1 . While he was conferring with the Emperor over the 
boundaries of papal territory at Verona, the seal was set to hia marriage- 
project at Augsburg. A year later, 25 November 1185, LuciUH died, 
believing till the end that hia cherished scheme for a lasting peace 
between the spiritual and temporal rulers of Christendom would yet 
come to pass. 

At Rieti on 28 August 1186 Constance was handed over to the 
German envoys, who conducted her to Milan, This town* the arch¬ 
enemy of Frederick in the days of the Lombard league, had been won 
over to the imperial friendship by the grant of a comprehensive charter 
of privileges in February U85 t and here, a I the request of the Milanese 
themselves, Constance and Henry were married oil 27 January uf the 
year following, in the presence of a large concourse of German and 
Italian princes. The marriage festival marks the triumph uf Frederick's 
diplomacy. The enemies who had threatened his position in Italy for 
twenty critical years of his reign were now hound to him by close ties of 
friendship. The ceremonies were concluded by three coronations: 
Frederick himself received the Burgundian, Constance the German* Henry 
the Italian crown. If Henry had been denied by the Pope the insignia, 
he hod now at leant the substance, of imperial power- Since the age of 
four he had been King of Germany; he was now King of Italy also. For 
all practical purposes he was ca-Emperor* He was given in fact the title 
of Caesar* When Frederick in the following August returned to Germany, 
Henry remained behind in charge of the administration uf the Italian 
kingdom. 

In spite of his strong position in Italy, the task was not altogether 
an easy one. Urban III, who Imd succeeded Lucius on the [Wipal throne, 
dill not succeed to his policy ; he was an old enemy of the Hohcnslaufen; 
he was a Milanese, and bin family I mi I suffered in the destruction of 
Milan at Frederick's hands in 1102. He hated the Sicilian marriage, 
hated too, no doubt, the cordial relations of hi^. native city with the 
Emperor. On personjd ground^ if not on political, he was determined to 
resist the rapidly developing imperial domination hi Italy. Henry's 
ambassador, Conrad of Mayence* with untiring patience tried to reach a 
settlement by mutual concessions: Urban should cede the lands of Matilda, 
while Henry in return should subdue Home and restore the Pope to his 

1 T1]& marria|fo couimemlftd itself to William U, who required tL* support of 
Frederick la his design against the Eastern Emperor. 
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capital But ! rhaii was not of n conciliatory turn of mind; lie raised new 
iasiies* the renunciation of the iitf spotii among others; he demanded the 
um™ditiond surrender of the occupied territories: mad on IT Mav he 
ttMik the decisive step—he confirmed the appointment of Fulmar* and 
a fortnight later consecrated him Archbishop of Treves, It was a 
declaration of war* and he risked the inevitable break, relying on the 
difficulties with which the Emperor was faced, There were weak links in 
the imperial iinnonr: there were popular risings in the Tuscan town#* 
especially in Siena; the rebuilding of Cronin led to the revolt of its rival 
Cremona; in Germany the rebellion of Philip of Cologne threatened to 
become general-, these rebellions the Pope fostered by every means in 
his power; ho forbade the [owns nnd bishop under threat of i:-\cinti tmmi- 
cation to assist in the suppression of Cremona. Hut he had underrated the 
strength of his opponent Henry in alliance with the Tuscan nobility 
speedily put down the rising of the Sienese, and deprived them of many 
ol their privileges; while hs> father, after a siege of a few weeks, forced 
Cremona to submission* By way of retaliation for the part the Pope had 
played jn the revolts, Frederick commanded his non to overrun the 
Cantj&gin. Henry carried nut hh task with a thoroughness which 
characterised all his actions: he devastated the country to the frontier of 
Apulia, received the nth of allegiance from the towns and nables of the 
Campogiut and. Romagna, and by the end of the year 1186 almost the 
whole ol northern and central Italy were under imperial control. 

Urban 1 * efforts to promote discontent in Germany met with little 
better success. Though the new issues lie hud raised, the question of the 
iw,f tpniU, of the lay advocacies, of the taking of ecclesiastical tithes by 
laymen, all king-standing grievances of the dergy, were framed with the 
object of winning the German Church to his side, the bishops* with hut 
few exceptiona, stood firmly by Frederick (Gdnhjuisen, December H86)* 
Urban*isolated and deserted at Verona, perhaps in a moment of weakness, 
perhaps under pressure from the imperialist section of the cardinals, 
changed his front* abandoned Fulmar, mid agreed to a new' election, 
ihi> w r as in the summer of 1187- But Ix^Fore his death in the following 
October lie had once more reverted to Ids former attitude of bitter 
hostility. He left the imperialist Verona For the papalist Ferrara* where 
he died, cogitating, it is said, the excommunication of bath the Emperor 
and the king. 

That the cardinal* sympathised little w ith UrbaaV policy seems clear 
from their choice of a successor* The aged Albert of Morra* who now 
Pope took the name of Gregory VIII, had been the chief confidant of the 
Emperor among the cardinals; Gervase of Canterbury would even have 
u * bdieve that he kept the Emperor informed uf Lhe secret counsel* of 
the Curia, and in bis official capacity of papal Chancellor he would have 
the best opport uni ties of furnishing him with accurate reports. But 
] See tupra* Cluijtler xu„ j»p, 408 sq. 
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from political ax well as from personal motive* Gregory was anxious to re¬ 
store the harmony between Empire and Papacy. The Christians in Syria 
had been defeated at Hit tin on 4 July 1187, and the ill-tidings arc said 
to have Imsteiifd the death of Hrhan; on 5 October Jerusalem was in 
the hands of iRaiodin, Gregory devoted the last energies of his life to the 
organisation of the Third Crusade, for the success of which the co-opera¬ 
tion of Frederick was essential. Ill his two months' pontificate he worked 
hard to undo the mischief done by his predecessor; the question of the 
disputed lands falls into the background, papal support is withdrawn 
from the anti-imperialist Archbishop of Treves, and the scribes of the 
[ml pal Chancery are hidden to address King Henry as Homan Einperor- 
ciect* Frederick on his side was not behindhand in meeting the Popes 
advances; he sent instructions to Leo do Monumento, the Houmn Senator, 
and to other princes to conduct the Pope to his capital, and it was on 
the way thither that Gregory died at Pisa on 17 Jlecember. 

Clement III, equally wcll-dbpo«ed towards the Emperor, continued 
the work of conciliation which his predecessor had begun. He regained 
Rome, not by the help of German arms but by a somewhat disgraceful 
bargain with the Romans; he agreed to sacrifice the loyal Tusculuot, 
totally to demolish it in the event of its falling into his hands, and, if it 
should not, to excommunicate its inhabitants and to employ the troops 
of the Papal States to accomplish its ruin. The terms, which, to their 
honour, Alexander and Lucius had refused as the price of recovering 
their capital, were ultimately carried into effect by Clement's successor 
in cn-operation with Henry VI, The negotiations between Pope and 
Emperor dragged on for another year; but the fruits of that year's work, 
engrossed in a document dated at Strasbourg on 3 April 1189,. mark the 
final triumph of the imperial policy. The Emperor agreed to evacuate 
the Papal States with a reservation of imperial rights; Fohnar, who hud 
failed to answer the Pope's summons to lloiin. 1 , wits set aside, and John 
the imperial Chancello r became Arch bishop of Trives with the Pope's 
sanction; finally, Clement promised the imperial crown to King Henry 
when he should tome to Rome to obtain it. 

Henry wan not, however, destined to ije crowned Emperor while his 
father yet lived; after the latter* departure for the Holy I Jind at Easter 
1189, the king took over entire charge of the affairs of the Empire, and 
the work kept his hands fully occupied* Frederick, before he left., had 
dune all in bis power to smooth the path; unity between Empire and 
Papacy had been completely restored, the troublesome affair of the Treves 
election had l>een happily solved, Philip of Heiosberg, Archbishop of 
Ctifognc, luid made his submission* and remained a loyal supporter of the 
crown during the rest of his life; the difficulties in the lower Rhenish 
districts had been peaceably settled 1 ; the leader of the Welts, Henry the 
Lion, had withdrawn once mure into banishment at the English court* 

3 See tuprfij p. 410. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of Frederick's wise precautions. He dry's task was 
not altogether an easy one. Saxony and the neighbouring; districts to the 
east had Wn in a perpetual state of unrest since the fall of Henry the 
Lion in 1180. Bcnisrd ot Anhalt, the new Duke of Saxony, was at once 
unpopular anti inefficient, lacking in decision and judgment, and his 
authority was disregarded by princes and people alike. The man most 
capable of main taming order. Count Adolf of Holstein, had gone off with 
Frederick on {. inside, leaving the care of his lands in charge of his 
nephew. Adult of Dussel ‘The opportunity was too tempting for the 
banished Welf; encouraged by the Kings of England and Denmark, 
actuated also by the death in the summer of his wife Matilda ivhom he 
liad left to manage his affairs at Brunswick, Henry the Lion broke his 
oath and returned to Germany (Oetolier 1189). At first his enterprise 
met with astonishing success; "he was welcomed by Hart wig, Archbishop 
of Bremen, who enfeoffed hint with the county of Stnde; he was joined 
by many of bis old vassals, Bernard of Rut reburg, I lelmnld of Schwerin, 
Bernard of \\ iifpe ; many of the Holsteiners even transferred their jillegi- 
niu'c tn him. Town after town fell into his hands, and the hid pi ess Adolf 
of Dusel fled with his family to Lubcck. On his way thither in pursuit, 
I lenry met with resistance at Bnrdnwiek, which he stormed, captured, mid 
destroyed. When he reached Liibcvk in November he found the 
inhabitants willing to open their gates on the condition tliat Adolf should 
be allowed to withdraw in safety; this was granted and Henry entered 
tile town. The successful campaign of the autumn of 1189 was concluded 
by an attack on the strong fortress or Laucnburg which Duke Bernard of 
.Saxony had built on the banks of the Elbe; after a month's siege the 
fortress fell. Holstein was his, save only the town of Segeberg which 
stood loyally by its absent count. It was while besieging this place that 
the tide of fortune turned; the garrison put up a brave resistance, and 
Henry's besieging troops were finally defeated by a force under Duke 
Bernard (May 1190}. Moreover the young king himself had taken steps 
to check the progress of the rebellion. At a diet at Merseburg (October 
1189) he had proclaimed a campaign; hut except the devastation of [he 
country round Brunswick and the bunting of Hntiovcr nothing was 
Accomplished, and the hardness of the winter made it necessary to post¬ 
pone further operations till the next spring. 

In the meantime events had occurred which made the king anxious 
for peace: William JI of Sicily died on 18 November, and Henry* by right 
of hi* wife, was heir to the Sicilian crown. Through the mediation of the 
Archbishops of Msyence and Cologne peace concluded at Fulda in 
July; Henry the Lion agreed to rase the walls of Brunswick and to 
destroy the fortress of Laoenburg; he was permitted to retain half the 
city of Lubcck on the understanding that Adolf should have undisturbed 
possession of the remainder. As surety for the fulfilment of his 
obligations, the ex-duke handed over his two sons Henry and Lothar ns 
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hostage^ Pence wa& restated* but ITenrv the Lion felt no compunction 
in disregarding the terms; be delivered over his sans, one of whom— 
Henry—was destined to accompany the Emperor nn his first Italian ex¬ 
pedition, to escape, and to play a part hi the mighty conspiracy of 1199: 
but the walls of Brunswick continued to stand* the fortress of Lunenburg 
remained midostrovcd, nor bad Henry the least intention of sur¬ 
rendering half of Liibedc t as he hud promised, or indeed any other of 
the Holstein lands lie hod occupied, to the absent Count Adolf 

It was the situation in Sicily which hurried King Henry into con¬ 
cluding a makeshift treaty with the Welts, It whs at once dear that the 
inheritance of his wife was not to be won without a struggle. 'Chore wn* 
a curiously strong national sentiment among the heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion which composed the kingdom of Sicily; correspondingly, there wji* a 
deep hatred, especially manifest in the island, to the idea of German 
domination, which the succession of Constance would inevitably bring 
with iL: tbo children* we are lold, were terrified by Hie raucous tones of 
German speech* Constance herself wa** not disliked; she was a member 
of the family of Haubeville* the founders of Sicilian greatness; but it 
was her German husband against whom their patriotic feeling- revolted. 
Constance bad been recognised conditionally by her nephew' William II 
ns. his heir, and the chief borons had taken to her the oath of allegiance 1 ; 
the with seems to have l>eeii repeated by some of the barons* mid among 
them Tan cm! of Lecce, hi Troia itn mtd lately after Wyllianfs death. But 
the national party under the able leadership of the Chancellor Matthew 
of Ajdlo had soon brought nationalist candidate! into the Held. Two 
names were proposed: Count Roger of Arabia and Count Tancred of 
Lecce* Tancred, both because he was of royal blood—lie was a natural 
son of Duke Roger of Apulia, the son of King Roger—and because he 
wits the choice of the clever and influential Matthew', was selected. The 
consent of Rome was secured 2 f and at Palermo in January 1190 the 
Archbishop Walter placed the crown of Sicily on the head of Tancred, 
w Behold an ape is crowned*” wrote Peter of Eboli, and indeed, if the 
illuminator of Peters manuscript portrays him with any faithfulness, the 
simile is not inept. The small, missha[a i ii, anil horribly ugly appearance 
of Tancred disguised, however, a fine and brave cliuracter. His military 

1 TLis probably happened in 1174 after the death T a couple of years before „ ef 
Willmrn's brother. Prince Benry of Capua, See I hi iter, &p. ciL p. iiitl, ami the 
evidence m the Ge-itia Henriri It ef Hirttrd* / {UqlT Series^ ed, htub-bs), Hj pp, 101 §jj. 
That honi-iiire wa* done to Constance at TroEa in 11B0 P n* u squally staled i 
Toci-he, Heinrich l ~I f p. )27; (lijihmdou, JHtt* d* fa Itomnaiim Xonnnndz tn ItaHt 
ft fu M, n T p. M7), is unlikely* Cf Jlaller, op, rif. pp, fitpj. 

^ I lie motive nf ricment m thus I Liming fouiilI atjuin^t the Emperur; who-n 
interest* he had hitherto Ij#qh so anxious to pramole* arc difficult to perceive. It 
may bvy Iwen, Li*, one contemporary suggest* p that out of the caufiiHicfii which wa* 
bound to follow ho Loped to bo abb? to appropriate Apulia, and to add it Lo the 
Statea of the Church. See Halter, op. ett. pp. 
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SStwthn in Sicily and South Italy 


prowess had won for him in the past high command* both on land and 
sea; hi.s practical efficiency had been rewarded by the grant of administrate 
live posts of great responsibility* lie was in fact Grand Constable and 
Master Justiciar of Apulia and of the Term di Lavoro. He was a Hum, 
too, of some intellectual capacity* familiar with the Greek tongue, versed 
in u know I edge of astronomy atid of the peculiar Arabic-Byzantine culture 
which characterised the Norman kingdom of Sicily and South Italy. 

TanercdV election had not been carried through without the shedding 
of blood; and much more was to he spilt in his attempts to maintain 
hi li iscif on the throne thus won. In Sicily the Saracens, seizing the 
favourable opportunity to pay off old scores—in particular a massacre of 
their people perpetrated by the Christians of Palermo—revolted. The 
suppression of the Muslims occupied TancraTs attention during the 
greater part of the year II00. In the Norman provinces of Houth Italy, 
in Apulia, Salerno, and Capua, Tattered's election was regarded with 
disfavour. Hie supj>orter* of Constance and the supporters of the rejected 
candidate, Count Roger of Andria, made common cause, and under the 
leadership of Count Roger himself the malcontents took up arms, Then, 
in May 1190, Henry of Knldmi, Marshal of the Empire, crossed the 
Norman frontier near Rieti with the first detachcnent of German troops. 

In conjunction with Count Roger of Andria, the German commander 
pushed along the eosist of the Adriatic for the invasion of Apulia. At 
first be encountered but little resistance; when, however, ha struck west¬ 
ward across the Apennines to join forces with the rebels of Capua and 
A versa, he received a check. And the German arm y hail to retire before 
the attack of Count Richard of Acerra, the brother-in-law of Towered; 
the Count of Andria fell into a trap, w*ls captured, and shortly afterwards 
put to death, The optimistic report, omnia fadlki rapta, of Bmiy*» 
Chancellor Diet her, who was sent in the summer to reconnoitre the 
position, was hardly warranted by the facta 

In September Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur-de-Lton arrived 
at Messina on their way to Palestine. Their preset!ce, especially that of 
the English king, was an additional embarrassment to Tancred; there 
were constant broils between the unpopular English troops and the 
people of Moviimt and the surrounding districts; Richard himself made 
extravagant demands an Tancrecl both on his own behalf and on that uf 
hi* rioter Joanna, the widow- uf William II, whom Tailored bad imprudently 
thrust into prison. At last, however* in November I he two kings came 
to an agreement, and a treaty was concluded according to the terms of 
w hich Richarrl promised, *o long as he remained in the Norman dominion*, 
to lend aid to the Sicilian king in his struggle with Hairy VL 

With the opening of the new year Henry had entered in earnest upon 
the long-delayed s IUlian campaign; he spent a month in strengthening 

1 The army was assembled al Atigrtlttg in the autumn, and everythin# w&h in 
readiness to stmt when new* arrived of the death before Acre of the Landgrave 
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his position in Lointxinlv; he secured on 1 Mur'di the assistance of the 
Pi win for the conquest of Apulia by the confirmation and augmenta¬ 

tion of the charter of privileges granted by Frederick B&rborotta in 116£; 
he lhen resumed hi* journey Homeward- He was, it appears, already in 
communication with Clement, who seems to have been prepared to fulfil 
his earlier promise to grunt Heim’ the imperial crown, stipulating only 
for the confirmation of the rights and possessions of the Roman*. 
Then in the spring, toward* the end of March, Clement died; and 
for the better part of ft month Henry waa forced to linger in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, while a successor waft appointed and new con¬ 
dition* for Henryks coronation were arranged 1 - Clement, whether from 
inability or from disinclination it i.* impossible to say, had not carried 
out the compact, by which he had gained admission into his capital in 
118H, with regard to TuscuUnm Nor yet had Henry complied with the 
condition of the Pejire of Strasbourg (1189) wdiieh related to its evacua¬ 
tion, for there was now a German garrison in the fortrm*. The vigorous 
old cardinal Hyacinth—he was well past eighty years old—who was now 
Pope Celestine III, belonged to the family of Bobo, a branch line of the 
Orsim; the interests of the Roman Senate were the interest* of bis own 
house. Perhaps, too, he still had dim memories of Jiow r in hb youth he 
had espoused the cause of Arnold of Brescia and brought upon hitnself 
thereby the rancour of St Bernard*. II waa no doubt the Senate that 
urged him to make Henry's corona I ion conditional upon the surrender of 
Tusculuxm Henry complied, for not otherwise could he acquire the 
imperial tide which he regarded as indispensable; but by Ids compliance 
he suffered something in prestige. So at least thought the chroniclers of 
the next generation. u Hc had,”" they said, “brought not a little dis¬ 
honour upon the Empire.’ 11 But w-ere it not for the high reputation 
Celestinc enjoyed for honourable conduct—“to see or hear him was to 
learn the meaning of honour, 11 wrote a eon temporary—one would impute 
rather to him the responsibility for the black deed; for he it was w r ho 
delivered the liapless town, as tile price of hb own security in his capital, 
to the mercy of the Romans But the Homans shewed no mercy; not a 
stone was left standing, scarcely a mail left alive or uniinitdated* 

Louis of Thuringia without direct heir*. Henry hurried northward to attempt to 
get the vacant fief into his own hand*. However, ift deference to the tftnmg 
protest* of the princes* who thought lhal the hereditary character of fiefs wn* 
endangered, he wjw forced to grant it to Herman, brother of the late landgrave. 
TliU aflat t delayed the Italian campaign for two mouths. 

1 The statement nf Arnold of Liiheek, v r 4 T which has been followed by the 
majority of recent historians, that t'elesilne III postponed hi* nwn camwentioa in 
order to avoid crowning Henry Ea pruliably mere gossip, f'destine wo* elected 
probably on 30 March; it U ipiite understand able that he should postpone his 
com notion for a fortnight in order that the ceremony ought take place Oil Easter 
Bay, which fell in that year n n 14 April. j*ee Haller, op. cff. pp. AMpsui. 

3 John of Salisbury;, Ihttttriti Pottfiji cap. Jl. 
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The significance of this event lies in the fact that the Pope was now 
once more reconciled with the Romans, Safe in Rome he could steer hu 
course independently of the Emperor; he coaid and did defy the Emperor, 
and spent the dosing years of a long life in championing the cause of the 
Church against his encroachments. He failed, hut his failure was due 
not to his own lack of effort but to his opponents strength. His work 
was not wholly unrequited, for by his policy he prepared the way fur 
the triumph of his successor Innocent III. 

On 15 April Henry was crowned; a Fortnight later, in spite of the 
Pope's remonstrances, he, with the Empress Constance and the German 
army, crossed the Nornirui Frontier at Ceprano* The bulk of the feudal 
aristocracy of southern Italy stood, it appears, on the side of the Emperor; 
Inhered therefore looked chiefly to the towns for support, and won their 
interest by lavish grants of privileges* He organised his defences round 
two strong points: Hret round n group of tow ns in the heel of the penin¬ 
sula, Brindisi, Taranto, Lecce,and secondly round Naples. Henry delivered 
his attack against the latter point, which was defended by Tancred's 
brother-in-law, Richard, Count of Accrra The campaign opened 
propitiously: Arcc after a short siege, Monte Gossino, San Germano, 
Capua, A versa, and ninny other towns opened their gates; anil an ever- 
increasing number of the Norman feudatories deserted Tancred to swell 
the ranks of the imperial army; the walls of Naples were reached with 
scarcely any serious resistance. Rut the fortifications of Naples were 
strong and withstood Henry's repeated attacks; only by cutting off 
supplies from the sea could the place lw captured. But the Pisan fleet 
deputed for this task was defeated by T&ncttftTs admiral Margarita*, mid. 
the Genoese, whose aid was bought hy the grant of a charter cm 30 May, 
arrived too late. The siege dragged on; the summer came, and with it 
disease and death. Many perished, not a few deserted; to crow n all, the 
Emperor himself was attac ked by the prevailing sickness; and the Wolf 
hostage, the younger Henry, escaped from the camp at Naples to spread 
wild rumours in Germany of the Emperor's death and of the crushing 
disasters w hic h had befallen his army. In the face of these overw helming 
troubles he could do nothing duo than raise the siege and make his way 
back to Germany (August). But before he quitted the Norman dominions 
he received yet another blow; the people of Salerno had revolted and had 
captured the Empress Constance who had taken up her residence there 
during the Mege of Naples. By the end of the year 1191 most of the 
German garrisons left m the captured towns, in spite of the efforts of 
Diepold of Yohburg, had been expelled by Tailored^ generals. Tn 
the course of the following year the Pope took a more decided line w ith 
regard to Sicilian affaire; he excommunicated the monks of Monte 
Cassino and placed the abbey under interdict for favouring the cause of 
Henry; he attempted mediation and failed; and Anally he took the 
decisive step—he invested Tancred with the kingdom of Sicily. Bat 
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nit hough i• UK-red now had official recognition of his status, the concordat 
scnled at (iravinii in June 119 » robbed him of iitunv of the valued 
privileges which his predecessors had wrung from former Popes. Celestiue 
continued to intrigue in the hope of getting Henry to renounce his 
claims; with this end in view, he induced Tone red to liberate die 
Empress Constance, intending himself to use her os a pawn in the 
negotiations; but Constance eluded him on her road to Germany. 

In the meanwhile, the Emperor had hastened homeward, stopping 
only at Pavia and Milan to settle disputes which had arisen during his 
absence among certain of the Lombard cities. Before Christmas 1191 lie 
was once more in Germany. It was but a gloomy prospect that awaited 
him here; the north east of Germany was in a state of the wildest con- 
fu-sion; nobles formed themselves into bands to rob and plunder their 
neighbours; families were divided amongst themselves; Albert of U'ettin, 
for example, had to return from Italy to defend his March of Meissen 
against the attacks of his brother Die trick In Saxony the war continued 
unabated. Adolf of Holstein, hearing at Tyre tliat his lands had been 
invaded bv the Welfs, had hurried home; before Christmas 1100 lie was 
in Germany, but barred from entry into his own territory bv Henry the 
Lion, who was in possession of the strong places around the mouth of 
the Elbe. However, with the help of the brothers Bernard, Duke of 
!>tixojiy, and Otto, Margrave of Brandenburg, he succeeded at last in 
forcing his my through, and at once set to work to recover Holstein 
Lulmch, the first object of his attack, resisted all attempts mode against 
it, and even when the «a approach was blocked bv a boom thrown across 
the mouth of the Trave, it continued to hold out until relief came. 
But the tide of events now turned in Adolfs favour: he won a decisive 
victory at Bmxenbmg oll the Elbe; he captured the town of Stacie; and 
Lubeck itself at last capitulated. With the fall of Lubcck, Adolf was 
once more master of his country* Nevertheless, the position of the 
Melts was far from hopdess; the political situation in the Empire gave 
them ample ground for encouragement The Pope, anxious above all 
thmgs to frustrate the Emperor’s Sicilian policy, was secretly abetting 
he disturbances m Germany; in August 1191 he granted to 'Henry the 
Lmi. U privilege protecting him and his sons against ettforiatfea] 
punishments. Moreover the Welfs were able to rely on the support of 
powerful secular princes, of Tnnered and of Tuned's ally, 1th hard of 
Jrjigland, with whom they were connected by ties of blood. And of Canute 
of Denmark. Henry \ Is high-handed methods had alienated not a few 
of his earlier supporter; the landgrave of Thuringia and even Ho. Duke 
" ‘ s PP eM ' to have sympathised with the opposition which woe 

rapidly forming against tire- Emperor. Unhappily also, the wisest and the 
most loyal or the royal supporters in that region of discontent, VVicfamann, 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, who had, bv his moderation and skilful 
management of affairs, many a time saved the Emperor and his father 
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Disputed election to the fee of Liege 

from critical situations* died in the summer of 119ft. The death of old 
Duke Welf VI in December 1191 was more cheerful news for the Emperor 
in these months of gloom; for his rich property in Swabia and his 
in im emus fiefs were a substantial accession of strength to the house of 
Huhcustnufeii which he had made his heir 

As so often in the twelfth century* a disputed election to a bishopric 
played ft prominent part in the great rebellion which now broke put 
against the Emperor. With regard to ecclesiastical appointments Henry 
adopted the policy established and maintained with such success by his 
fattier. He took care that candidates to his liking were chosen; occa¬ 
sionally he would hi in rel f he present at the electoral gathering; in 1190 
he even went so far as tu procure the sec of VY urzburg fur his brother 
Philip, a hoy of some fourteen years of age* His influence was often re¬ 
sisted* sometimes with success: Bruno of Berg in H9I was elected to the 
sec of Cologne against the imperialist candidate Lothnr of HoclistadL 
In cares of dispute he himself exercised the right of nomination on 
hi* fa tiler's principle of the devolutiomreeht^ and it was on this principle 
that he acted* with the express consent of the German bishops* in the 
case of Liege. The electors were divided; the majority gave their votes 
for Albert, brother of Henry, Duke of Brabant* the minority for Albert, 
uncle of Baldwin* Count of Hamault. Both appealed to the Emperor, and 
both were set aside in favour of a third, Lothrtr of Hodlgterit (Worms, 
18 January 119ft), Albert of Brabant refused lo submit to the decision; 
he appealed to the Pope, went himself to Home, mid there obtained con¬ 
firmation of hb election P The appeal to Home was in itself an attack on 
the imperint position in regard to Chinch matters; still more so was the 
Pope's method of executing his judgment. He ordered the Archbishop 
of Cologne to consecrate Albert* but, in the event of his expected refusal* 
he directed that the ceremony should be performed by the Archbishop of 
Ithdiun; and by this prelate Albert was duly consecrated at Rheims in 
September 119®, 

War between the two parties was the result; Albert, it seems, was 
regarded by the Emperor ns guilty of high treason: the property of 
certain of his supp irtens at Liege, we are told, was confiscated ; he himself, 
though vigorously backed by Cdestine, who pronuunced excommunication 
agulnrt those who denied his claims, and bv the majority of the nobles in 
the district of the lower Rhine, was driven from his diocese, while bis 
brother, Henry of Brabant* was forced to take the oath of fealty to 
his rival Lot bar of Elochstiidt. Prospects were brightening for Henry, 
when the untoward event occurred: Albert was murdered at llheini* by 
a party of German knight* on S4 November 119ft, The Emperor, it 
was said* had a hand in the deed: the charge, though in all probability 
groundless, was given countenance by the fact that Henry only intiicted 
slight punishments on the perpetrators, and it hail the serious effect of 
uniting together the various elements of opposition. 
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Frederick in his last years had kn at pains to promote rivalry and 
so to keep apart the two centres of danger to the Hohenstaufen power— 
Saxony and the lower Rhine—the combination of which it had been the 
aim of Plsalip of Cologne to achieve This unlucky incident of the murder 
of Albert brought about the result which Philip had struggled for in 
vain: it united the Welfs with the princes of the Netherlands—a union 
which was responsible for such influence as in after years the Emperor 
Otto IV was able to exert. Then in December Richard of England, re¬ 
turning from the Crusade, fell into the hands of Duke Leopold of 
Austria, who agreed to surrender his prisoner to the Emperor (Wurzburg, 
] + February' 1193). The imprisonment of a crusader was regarded almost 
as an art of impiety, and the resentment against Henry was increased. 

These events were the signal fora general and widespread insurrection, 
in which many of the leading nobles from all parts of Germany were 
ready to play a part: the Archbishop of Maycnee* the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, the Margrave of Meissen, the Dukes of Bohemia and Zahringen, 
were to lie found on the side of the malcontents; deposition and a fresh 
election were freely discussed The rebels could moreover rely on the 
sympathetic encouragement, if not the active support, of Pop Cdestine, 
from whom f lerrry was now definitely estranged. For he bad answered the 
Pop's enfeoffment of Tancred by aggressive measures: he had proven ted 
the German clergy from going to Rome; he had captured and imprisoned 
the papal legate, Ortnvian, Cardinal-bishop of Ostia; for two years 
negotiations with the papal Court entirety ceased. Celestine threatened 
the Empror with exronnmi mention, but he could do no more, fur he was 
weak in Italy and Henry was strong; the infirmity of old age no doubt 
prevented him from promoting the rebellion in Germany by more energetic 
methods He probably realised too that the political situation rcf|uired 
careful handling. Henry's position in the winter and spring of 1193 was 
certainly extremely critical. Rut Richard's capture hod supplied him with 
a trump card, ami with skilful play the game might yet be his. It was 
indeed the masterful manner in which Henry, armed with his valuable 
prisoner, dealt with the situation that saved him his kingdom* 

What the Emperor’s enemies feared, what the Pope, the Wolfs, the 
princes of the lower Rhine, the regents in England, dreaded above all, was 
that H at Lard should he handed over to Philip Augustus, an event which 
seemed only too probable considering the friendly understanding which 
already existed between him and the Emperor. Philip himself mode over¬ 
tures to Henry with this object; he and the treacherous Prince John offered 
large sums of money for Richard s person or, failing that, for the prolonga¬ 
tion uf bis captivity h It was necessary for Richards allies to prevent this 

1 Sceh was their Anxiety to gun this uial that in January 1104— a month before 
RLtlmnlu finn] idw—they were prepared themselves to pay the full mm aunt of 
the ran&OEh f 150*000 marks, for the fcartendbr of Richard la them or for hi* noten- 
tioo by the Emperor for the spare uf another year. liovcden, m i £20, 
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Imprisonment and release of Mi chard I 


at whatever cost Henry could therefore impose almost any tonus he chose 
to dictate, holding the threat of the surrender of llichard to the French 
king over the heads of his opponents. The negotiations were opened 
on behalf of Richard by Savaric* Bishop of Bath* a kinsman and trusted 
friend of the Emperor. But the k*ues were complicated- many interests 
were invoked; and it was not till £9 June at Worms that the terms of 
release were dually settled; and even then many months had to elapse 
before Richard gained his liberty on 3 February 1164 at Maycnce + in 
addition to the payment of an enormous ransom—100,000 marks of 
silver—Richard had to yield up his kingdom and to receive it hack as a 
fief of the Empire; he had further to undertake the submission of the 
Wolfs and to throw over his former ally* Tancred. His honour, however 
forbade him to comply with the condition of assisting personally in the 
conquest of Sicily, and he procured his release from it by the payment of 
an additional 50,000 marks. 

The conditions wore certainly hard, but a great advantage had been 
gained: the alliance between the Hohcnstaufen and the Capctimr was, 
temporarily at least t broken. The suddenness of the event is striking; 
a meeting of the two sovereigns was arranged to be held between Tout 
and Vaucouleurs on £5 June. That meeting did not take place; instead 
on that very day the imperial court assembled at Worms, and after a 
discussion lasting four days agreed to the terms of Richard's liberation. 
The proposed meeting near Vauconleitrs was certainly meant os a threat, 
and it had its effect inasmuch as Richard and his friends hastened to 
bring about the much desired reconciliation between the Emperor and the 
kinsmen of the murdered Bishop of Liege* and it also made them listen 
more readily to the exacting terms which were pronounced at tinfe meeting 
at Worms* But welcome and important as these results were to Henry, 
they do not adequately account for the complete reversal of his policy 
towards the King of France; other considerations must have influenced 
hi* mind. It was in this same summer of 1193 that Philip Augustus 
sought a second wife* and he sought her in Denmark. The political motive 
clear!v was to detach Canute VI from alliance with the Wdfe and with 

■w 

England, but the alliance of France and Denmark could not but be 
regarded as threatening to the security of Germany a* wdL Henry's 
sudden abandonment of the Capctian alliance was no doubt also and 
mainly due to \m policy of universal empire. Richard with ht* extensive 
dominions in France was now his vassal; through hi ns ho intended to 
firing the French King himself to subjection. Innocent HI writ lug to 
Philip Augustus some years after Henry's death asserted that Henry had 
declared that he would force Philip to shew fealty to him 1 , and he was 

1 Affirmana quod to do cefcero ad ftdriiratpm iibi comprilcret erinbeudjim. /u^. 
Innoetni. /// dr K&mani /?fl/irni r No. 04 (MHL h mvT + rot 1071), <;f. 

Hovede il. m_. 30 L Notmn onim urat nsgi Au^lifle.r quod prnedictus ImperiiHur super 
cm n La detulenbaL, ul riqpium Franciac Etommsururn imperia subboereL 
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not using mere idle words* The Emperor's whole attitude to Richard 
points in the same direction; be wms continually urging him to fresh 
activities against the King of France 1 . Tins too was the object of the 
enfeoffment of Richard with the kingdom of Arle& + German control over 
Burgundy* never very great, had sensibly decreased since the time of 
Frederick Rarburossai the policy of strengthening it by setting up a 
strong vassal - power there hod been attempted with some success by the 
Eiuperur Lotluur in his grant to the Dukes of Zahriiigtm ; Ilenry hod the 
some end in view when he proposed to transfer the Burgundian crown to 
Richard, who ns Duke of Aquitaine bad already a strong position in the 
south-east of France. But the scheme never matured; it died as soon m 
it was conceived 1 . 

When the King of England was finally liberated in February 1194 
the Welfsi were still unreconciled with the Emperor. It was a slow and 
difficult business hut Lhe marriage in I19S between Henry, the eldest 
son of Henry the Lion, and the Emperor's cousin Agnes* the daughter 
of C onrad* the Count-Palatine of the Rhine, made it easier, and at last 
it was accomplished in March 1194 at Tilleda near the KvRTiiiuser; lhe 
eldest son of the old dtike agreed to prove his loyalty by accompanying 
the Emperor on his campaign to South Italy* the other two sons, Otto 
and William, were retained as hostages, Henry the Lion himself in the 
absentee of his sous was sufficiently powerless to be left with his liberty; 
he was indeed old and worn out and well content to spud his closing 
days quietly at BrunnwicL There he busied himself in intellectual and 
artistic pursuits; the magnificent church of St Blaise, which he bad 
begun on his return from Palestine in 1172, he now had leisure to com¬ 
plete; tinder his direction hia chaplain prepared a kind of encyclopaedia 
of knowledge to which Henry gave the title Liicidaritt* f a book which b 
not w ithout interest as an early example of a prose work in the middle 
high German dialect; he also, we are told by the annalist of Stederburg, 
ordered “the ancient chronicles to he collected, transcribed, and recited 
in his presence, and engaged in this occupation he would often pass the 
whole night without sleep/' 1 Poets and Minnesingers thronged his 
court, where they looked upon the old duke as their enlightened patron 
and mode him the hero of Llieir ballads and legends. Thus peaceably he 
ended hb long and stormy career; he died on 6 August 1195 and was 
buried beside Ills second wife* the English Matilda, in his church of 
St Blaise at Brunswick* 

In the meanwhile* in Sicily and South Italy Tancrcd hail been 

1 hi 1103 he usiNi liis authority as overlord la prevent Elichu.nl from making 
pwe wEth Philip. Hoved«xi, m t 30 * 2 . 

1 It is perhaps i lute worthy in this eauii&iiuii that llavedcn (jv^ 30) spunk.- of 
5avarle, II it Imp of Hath, a* Uw ttmpernr'e Cliauceltar of lUiruundy in llie year 1100. 

1 MtiB p Script* xvi T p, 230. Hie editor, J^rta, suggests that perbepa the Anna¬ 
list* Saxo is referral ta* 
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strength tiling hi* portion in every possible way* lie hud entered into 
all Same with the Eastern Emperor, Isaac Angelas* and had married 
his elder son Roger to the Emperor's daughter Irene, Bis armies had 
constantly harassed the imperial troops left by Henry to guard the 
fron tier fort reuses. But the German position had sensibly improved since 
the disastrous winter of 1191—2, and much ground had lieen recovered 
by Use active imperial commanders, Dicpnld of Vohburg, Oimrod of 
LUt&rlinhnrd, and Berthuld of Kiinsberg, TsJicred indeed found himself 
obliged to visit the mainland in person to restore his fortunes. Hi# cam¬ 
paign wa* a rapid series of successes, Bertbold, the ablest of the German 
commanders died at Monte Redone. Conrad was less capable and less 
popular* and there were desertions from the German ranks; one lifter 
another of the fortified places surrendered to Tailored. His triumphant 
progress was only checked by sickness. He was compiled to return to 
Palermo, where he died on 20 February 1104, 

Freed from enemies nt home, Henry could once in ore turn his attention 
to the com)nest of the Sicilian kingdom. The project was supported by 
the prince# of Germany; it was financed by English gold. No obstacle 
now lay in the palli of success. In the campaign of 1191 Henry- had lieen 
dogged by misfortune at every step, in the campaign of 1194 he was 
favoured by fortune ill an astonishing degree. Ilia enemies, through his 
diplomacy, were now isolated; they had been deprived of their former 
allies, the King uf England and the Wei fa: they could not expect the 
Lombards to put any check or hindrance in the way of Henryk advance, 
for Henry had secured their loyalty by the treaty of VerceUi m the 
previous Januurv. Anil now with Tancred'fideath they were left lead cries*; 
the cider son, Roger, hud died a few weeks before his father, and the 
younger, William, was still a mere 1 boy when he was called upon to repre¬ 
sent the interests of the national party in Sicily. Nor was this all: the 
young William 111 was left without experienced advisers, for Matthew of 
Ajello, the Chancellor, to whose -skilful statesmanship was due in large 
measure the transient success of Ttmcrod, had himself died in the summer 
of the previous year. His son Richard, who succeeded to his ofHce, was 
not jHJssessed of his father's ability; certainly neither he mir the (Juccn- 
mother were capable of handling the almost desperate situation in which 
they found themselves on TancmT# death, 

Henry's task was therefore an easy one. At the end of May he crossed 
tile Splngeii pass; by Whitsuntide he wits at Milan. On his way south¬ 
ward he secured the very essential co-operation of the fleets of Genoa and 
Fisa. The delicate business or getting the two rival maritime powers to 
work in concert was achieved hy the Steward of the Empire, Mark ward 
of Anweiler, who was entrusted with the command of the joint fleets. 
Napless, whose obstinate resistance hod caused the failure of Henry's first 
attempt to conquer the kingdom, surrendered at once; Salerno tried in 
vain to hold out, but it was taken by storm, sacked, and in pari destroyed. 
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in revenge for its perfidious net ion of delivering the Empress Constance 
over to the enemy. The fate of Salerno effectively crushed liny inclination 
to resist which the towns of Apulia and Calabria may have entertained, It 
was a triumphant progress rather than a campaign; by the end of October 
the Emperor had crossed the Straits to Messina, was master of South 
I inly, and p repared for the cor u\ 11 eat of t he island. The on 1 y sen ous engage- 
inent that took place was a long and hitjtw.lv battle between the Pisan and 
Genoese fleets* Hut Ijefore Henry had landed* the subjugation nf Sicily 
was already well advanced; Mark ward p with the Heel oF Genoa* had re¬ 
ceived the submission of Qitnnhi and Syracuse; when the feeble opposition 
robed by the Queen Sibylla had been suppressed the road to Palermo 
was open . H enrv had but to enter the capilul. He was met on his approach 
by a delegation mf citizens offering their submission; the Queen and her 
faint I v lied to Cnltabdlotta; the Admiral Margaritus surrendered the 
cattle; and on ^0 November Henry entered the town. Uu Christmas 
Day he was crowned King of Sicily in the cathedral of Palermo. 

r rhe whole campaign had been carried thru ugh with the greatest 
moderation. With the exception of the destruction of Salerno* for which 
there was ample justification, no scenes nf violence, no acts of wanton 
cruelty> no plundering or devastation, defile the history of the conquest of 
the kingdom uf Sicily, Thi* fact iiiu.^t lx 1 borne in mind in judging the 
Emperors conduct towards the family of Tam-fed. They were at his 
mercy in the castle of t altftbellotta; he could have attacked the place* 
and it would have fallen instantly, instead, he opened negotiations and 
offered generous terms; the young William was to receive his father's 
county of Lecce together with the principality of Taranto. The terim* 
were accepted and Sibylla, her son, three daughters* her daughter-in-law 
Irene, and a number of Sicilian haruns, returned to Palermo to be piCMmt 
at H«uV*b ct>ranation. We next hear, a few day* later, of the whole 
party being seized and sent into exile in Germany on the pretext of 
conspiracy. It is possible* and not out of keeping with Henryk character, 
to conceive that the charge was trumped up as a means of clearing the 
field of persons who were likely to be the source of danger and rebellion 
in the future- On the other hand it would have been contrary to the 
policy which Henry had hitherto pursued on the Sicilian campaign; his 
object had been* not to terrorise, but to conciliate the Nonnas population. 
It seems more reasonable to believe*as indeed Innocent III himself believed* 
that a conspiracy actually hnd been formed against the Emperor* and 
that the latter was acting only with justifiable prudence w hen he lamished 
the remnant of the royal house of Sicily and their adherents to Germany. 

In the spring of 1195 a great diet was held at Bari to complete the 
arrangement* for the administration of the newly-won country. The 
government was entrusted to the Empress Constance who, Norman by 
blood and sentiment* was well qualified to continue the tradition of the 
Norman kingdom. The German commanders who by their services during 
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the campaign had earned the Emperor's gratitude were either now or 
shortly before rewarded with fiefs and administrative offices: thus 
Diepdd of V oh burg (jecaine justiciar of the Terra di Ijivoro, Courad of 
Lutzelinhard became Count of Molise, The latter had previously held 
the March of Ancona and the Romagna, which now with the additional 
title of Duke of Ravenna was bestowed upon the man to whose enter¬ 
prise was largely due the Hurucss of the campaign—Mark wan! of An- 
weiler; besides these tokens of Henry's favour he wa* granted his 
freedom—he hail been hitherto an unfree mmi&teriutis —and raised to 
the position of prince of the Empire, Conrad of Urdbgevi^ who since 
H8S had held the duchy of Spoleto, was made vicegerent (vicariiix) of 
the kingdom of Sicily, and finally Philip of Hu liens tatifen, who after the 
death of his brother Frederick (oh. 1101) had abandoned his ecclesiastical 
career f »us granted the duchy of Tuscany P The whole of southern and 
central Italy therefore wan dominated by a group of German officials 
and Rome waa isolated. 

At the same time that a large concourse of nobles was assembling 
at Palermo to witness the coronation of Henry VI as King of Sicily, a 
numerou* gathering of distinguished persons was collecting round a tent 
erected in the midst of the public square of the little town of Jed in the 
March of Ancona, The object of tins gathering, w hich is said to have 
included no 1™ than fifteen caul in rt Is and bishops, was to witness the 
birth of the last Hohenstnufen Emperor {%G December 1]94). The 
number of credible witnesses seem* a surprising but, as after eventa shewed, 
a not unwise precaution; Constance was not young, and she had been 
married and childless for pine yearn: it was only natural that enemies of 
the house of Hohenxtaufen should call in question the legitimacy of the 
nil-important child. Even such careful precautions did not prevent a 
relatively honest ninii like Innocent III or a sinister figure like .John of 
Brienue from uttering their disbelief in Fredericks legitiinmyior monastic 
chroniclers from weaving elaborate biles to explain Frederick's origin 
from other tlion royal parents, 

Henry"s rule now stretched from the North Sen to the coast of Africa, 
for the Altnuhades of North Africa sent embassies and paid him tribute, 
England was Ids vassal kingdom and he had* a* w e have seen, the intention 
of reducing France to a si ini lor state of dependence, He had designs also 
of extending his power beyond the Pyrenees; the overlordship of the 
kingdom of Aragon he had proposed to include in the grant of the 
A relate to Richard of England; when this plan fails] he tried another. 
The Genoese hat] been cheated of their promised rewards in the Sicilian 
kingdom; they had already been established by Henry on the Burgundian 
coast—nt Monaco and elsewhere: they were now by way of compensa¬ 
tion given authority to conquer the kingdom of Aragon 1 . The maritime 
republic however did not avail itself of Henry’s offer, 

1 Qtobomia, MGH, Script* aim, JI2, 
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The acquisition of Sicily opened up new possibilities for the extension 
of the Empire. Henry adopted the traditional policy and aspiration* of 
the Norman kings towards Africa and the Byzantine Empire—namely* 
the establishment of & hegemony in the Mediterranean. Already he had 
under his inBucnee two outposts in the eastern Mediterranean, the 
kingdom* of Little Armenia and Cyprus, whose rulers t Leo and Amaury 
of Luaigpuui, had received their crowns from him (1194, 1195), thus 
recognising their dependence no longer on the Eastern but on the 
Western Empire. In pursuance of Ids ambitious design of extending his 
influence over the Byzantine Empire, he sought to profit by the over* 
recurrent revolutions at Constantinople. Isaac Angel us, who ten years 
before had deposed mid tortured to death the last of the house of 
Com ne mis, the Emperor Andronieiia, wus now in his turn attacked* 
mutilated, and deposed by his own brother, the Emperor Alexius III, 
In his attempt to ward off the approaching danger, Isaac had turned to 
Henry VI fur help. Henry's demands were of the most extravagant 
nature; he regarded himself, writer the ByEsntine ids tori an Nicetas, “as 
though he were lord of lords, emperor of emperors.” But Isaac was in no 
position to haggle over terms. His daughter Irene* the widow of Tancred's 
son Roger, had lieen found by Henry in the palace at Palermo and 
given in marriage to Philip of IIolienhitAufein This pair the hapless 
Emperor was prepared to recognise, if we may believe the evidence of 
Otto of St Blaise, as heirs to the Byzantine throne; the Eastern and 
Western Empires would then be united in the family of Ilohenstaufen. 
However the success of the revolution which gave the crown to Alexius Ilf 
prevenkd Henry from reaping the fruits of this project Nevertheless, 
by a skilful use of the threat of war he was able to exact from the usurper 
large sums of money which helped to finance his Eastern policy* More- 
aver he had devised other means lo obtain the satire end. Already before 
the fate of deposition had overtaken the hapless Isaac, on Cuod Friday, 
31 March 1195, in the presence of but three chaplains, the Emperor had 
received the cross from the hands of the Bishop of Sutri; on Easter Day 
the Crusade wa** publicly proclaimed at the diet of Rjtri. The Crusade 
was to serve a double purpose: besides promoting his Eastern policy* it 
was to be instrumental in bringing about a reconciliation with ihe Pope 
which Henry regarded os essential ta the successful accomplisbnient of 
his schemes* 

Since the conquest of Sicily the papal and imperial courts had 
become more than ever estranged, Ilenry might occupy the Papal States, 
but be had no foothold in Rome; there the Pope was secure and 
unassailable* and in no immediate need uf the Emperors help. To Ilenry 
on the other bund the Pope's co-operation wns all important; he was 
strong in Italy, but his position wbs to some extent unauthorised; his 
title to the lands of Matilda had never been admitted, and his right 
to the occupied territory in central Italy was more than questionable. 


cii. xiy. 
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Sicily lidded a now complication; it wa» a hereditary monarchy, which 
hitherto hail owed allegiance to the Hoi) See, Was Henry also to 
recofjuise this papa! overlord ship? Not only its relation to the Papacy 
hut also its relation to the Empire presented difficulties; Sicily was 
hereditary', Germany nod the Empire were elective. Ilenry wished 
Sicily to be an integral part of the Empire. This problem, with many 
others which exercised the mind of Henry, would he solved in that most 
chimerical of all his ideas, the plan to alter the imperial constitution with 
the object of making the Empire itself hereditary in the house of 
Hohenstatifcn. 

tor all thetreasons friendship with the Pope was an urgent necessity. 
N egotist tom had been tried, but had failed to bring about the desired 
result; the olfer to go on crusade was one which (.'destine could hardly 
refuse to accept. As an earnest of his good faith, Henry h*nl nlready 
issued orders for the recruiting of 1500 knights and as many squires for 
the enterprise. Never was a crusade pushed forward so impetuously by 
an Emperor or more tardily by a Pope. But little though he might 
desire it, Cdestine could not resist the friendly overtures of a man who 
was prepared to render the highest service to Christendom, and at lust, 
on 4 August, four months after Henry himself had taken the cross, 
Cclcatinc wrote the formal letter to the German bishops bidding them 
to preach the crusade. 

Towards the end of June 1195 Henry returned to Germany. Here 
he busied himself in actively promoting the crusade; recruits were 
enlisted, the date of departure was fixed for Christmas 11<K> ; the 
enormous wealth of the Sicilian treasury which he had brought to 
Germany 1 provided him with ample resources wherewith to finance the 
expedition. But the crusade was not the only nor yet the chief project 
which occupied the attention of the Emperor during his years stay in 
Germany. He was anxious above all that the great position lie had won 
should lie retained for ever in his family. His first,step was to try to 
secure the election of 11 is two-year-old sod as king, but when this failed, 
apparently owing to the opposition of Adolf of Aliena, Archbishop of 
Cologne, he brought forward a “new and unheard-of decree* 1 at the diet 
of Wurzburg in April 1196. The exact nature of this extraordinary 
proposal, the circumstances attending it, ant! the means employed by 
Henry to carry it through, have all been matter of keen controversy 3 . 

‘ Fmm the treasury at Palermo he brought also the magnificent coronation 
rol>«* of Arab workmanship used by the Norman Maps since the time of Roger It. 
These were deposited in the castle of TrifcU, and were used at imperial coronations 
for many centuries. 

f Sms K. tf snipe, Hum ErkkaUerpten Heinrich* VI. MIOGF, xxvtr, liXW’ 
M. K rammer, Her fidrh»geii«n!ce dc* etwjuchtm Kaierrhaun* {Uatanuehmgel, 
tnr devUekm stool*, und BeeldtgetcMdde, rsl Gierke, No. M), Breslau, arid 

especially J, Holler, llriurich i j utid die rvmitche AircAe. MIOGF, *xxv 1S»14 
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The sources of our utformatinn are meagre, ambiguous, and often con¬ 
flicting; the two principal narrative accounts 1 were written by men 
belonging to opposing political parties* the one attached to the Emperor'a 
court, the other to the court of the Emperors opponent, Herman, 
Landgrave of Thuringia; the one is short and tolerably reliable, the 
other is full, but confused and inaccurate. The * l iiew and unheard-of 
decree** was no less than a fundamental alteration of the constitution, 
with the object of making the kingship hereditary; After preliminary 
negotiations among the princes who composed the intimate court-circle, 
Henry laid the proposal before a full diet at Wurzburg, and persuaded— 
or, the Reinhardsbrtinn Chronicle would have us believe, bullied—the 
major]tv of princes, 52 in niunlier, to give u reluctant consent in writing 
under sal In return they were to receive certain concessions, slender, 
they seem, when weighed beside what they were asked to renounce — the 
most highly valued privilege of electing the king and Emperor designate: 
the secular prince* were to have the unrestricted right of inheritance in 
their fiefs not only in the male but in the female and collateral lines* 
the ecclesiastical princes ivere to have the free testamentary disposal of 
their movable property. The true value of these concessions is di 111 cult to 
estimate* Strong Emperors no doubt could and did deny inheritance to 
other than a direct male heir; only the year before Henry had withheld 
the March from the brother of the Margrave of Meissen who died without 
a direct heir, absorbed it as a vacant fief, and contrary to custom did not 
re-grant it after the lapse of a year and a day; moreover his action gave 
rise to no protest-. On the other hand some princes, the Duke of Austria 
or the Margrave of Namur, for example, already bad these rights of 
succession by apodal privilege, and no doubt many others hoped to acquire 
them without making so large a sacrifice in return. The Euiperoris exer¬ 
cise of the iiwr jr/Wii, which lie w-a.s prepared to renounce as a compensa¬ 
tion to the ecclesiastical prince** had Jong been contested and regarded 
as ati abuse—it had been one of the grounds of dispute in Frederick 
Eaxbarob^a's quarrel with Urban III; the removal of an abuse was scarce 
adequate compensation for the surrender of an important and unduubted 
privilege* The minority* composed chiefly of princes of Saxony and of 
the Rhine country, though inconsiderable in number, could out be ignored ; 
again it was headed by the Archbishop of Cologne w ho claimed the right, 
sanctioned by long custom, of crowiiingthe king-elect at Aix-ln-Chupdle* 
This ceremony, hitherto all-important, would lose much, if not oil, iU 

It m the conclusions of this last writer which have been in the mala followed in die 
text. See abo the bibliography of this chapter. 

1 JjiFifl&jr Jfu ftxu'rtisr* P ed. Blodi. SGU&; f’r&nica Kninha rdtbrunncntit, MGH, 
xxx. 

1 Cf. however the cose at the duuth of the Uml^iave of Thuringia# when Jlenry 
had to yield to the demuml* of the princes usui to ^rant the varan l fief to the brother 
of the late landgrave (11 111). See *upru t p. 4U2 r note 1, 
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Negotiation# with Pope Cele&tine III 


significance would become in fact a mere f«nn, if Lbe person crowned 
was inevitably the eldest son of the bite monarch* 

Without making any Attempt to overcome the opposition in Germany; 
Henry began once more to negotiate with the Pope. The correspondence 
between the two courts was now of a more cordial natures Atid Henry 
expresses lus wish to assist the Pope m the suppression of heresy and even 
announces his intention of coming to Italy himself His intention was 
no sooner announced than acted upon* and by the end of June ll9(i the 
Enijieror was on his way to Home* Far from abandoning his scheme for 
a hereditary monarchy, be hoped now to reach it by n different pith—by 
means of the Pope. Peace with Celcstme, which, he repeatedly insists in 
the principal object of the journey* was more essential than ever. The 
Emperor was accompanied by only a scanty following, which was the 
cause of derision among the Italians; hut it was part of his policy. His 
object was not to excite aland, not to use force, merely to seek peace* 
His eagerness is remarkable; the sacrifices he was prepared to make are, 
at Hirst sight, astonishing Indeed it required much zeal, much steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose, to persevere in the face of the cold reception his overtures 
received al Rome. For CdestmcV letters, judging by Henry"# replies, had 
assumed ouce more an antugotiihHc tone; he raked up a number of old 
complaint* mainly respecting Henryk government in Sicily and his 
brother Philip 1 * encroachments on papal territory. He had no doubt 
I lean! of Henry's new plan and disapproved of it, Nevertheless the 
Emperor did not lose heart ; he pushed forward up to the very gate* of 
Rome, and stayed in the neighbourhood of the city for more than three 
week* (SO October 17 November)* 

The object of the negotiations which passed between the two courts 
during these weeks was the baptism mid the anointing of the young 
prince Frederick a* king 1 * The natural [rcn*on to perform this function 
was the Archbishop of Cologne who was himself the leader of the 
opposition to the design of a hereditary monarchy; this antagonism 
ltd Henry to try the expedient of getting the Pope to do it instead, 
thereby dispensing not only with the German election but with the 
German enrolmtion as well. This plan would also sene another purpose. 
The union of Sicily with the Empire was an important consideration; 
indeed, according to ooe authority, Henry had promised it to the princes 
in return for their surrender of their right of election* Two coronations 
would militate against a close union of the two kingdoms* The Are h- 
bishnp of Palermo, to whom the right of crowning the King of Sicily by 
tradition belonged, would not lightly yield his claim to a German bishop, 

1 Interim missis Jerttb 1UL5, f rope rotor cepit earn ■portolto de conrurdkip^re 
volecdij quod filium *nnai Imptiiaret—nonrium eni m buptizatna ent—efc quod in 
tvffvm impsnt. Atm. *uh anr»ii Lioa. Bkwh, Himp^ amj otliiar* interpret 

rv&m as mptrutorem, Bat the mmo!i«-t h n* Holler, p . friU points out, is wm^ulrifh- 
ocrurate in hi* m*t of litifed, and is unt sit all likely to have written * f rra ,< whon tie 
mt-ant ^imperafcor/ 1 Cf* ftLro K rammer, Ikr Iirick*tftiiauke t pp r i3 B . L .j. 
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whereas to the Bishop of Rome he could scarcely refuse it. Henry's plan 
of a coronation of Frederick as King of the BoOmra by the Pope was, in 
short, a simple method of evading a number of difficulties 

The Pope's co-operation wdlb therefore all-i nipt* rtant to Henry’s 
schemes. But whnt had Henry to offer in order to induce Celestine to 
make such large sacrifices of power m these change* necessarily involved? 
The Emperor's personal participation in the crusade was obviously not a 
sufficient inducements Moreover Henry himself asserts tlint he hos 
offered to the Roman Church more substantial comedians than any of 
his predecessor* had done; what these substantial concessions were wc 
are not so certainly informal Giraldus Caiubrenris* who vbited Rome 
on three separate occasions between the years 1139-1202 und w r ho may 
therefore be presumed to liave good information on such mutters, speaks 
enthusiastically of Henry’s good intentions towards the Church; he tells 
us further how Henry proposed a [dan for the secularisation of the state* of 
the Church which were in foreign hands (those actually in the possession 
of the Church were to remain so). In place of this theoretically powerful 
but practical3v valueless domain! Henry was ready to grant to the Pope 
and to the cardinals very material financial benefits from the revenue* of 
the churches throughout his Empire. In view of the policy ■which the 
Church had pursued for the last hundred years, this suggestion seems 
preposterous. On the other hand the territory over which the Papacy 
could exercise any real control was exceedingly small, mid wo* indeed to 
lie retained under Henryk scheme; from the rest little or no revenues 
were forthcoming, with the result that the Curia was reduced to con¬ 
siderable financial straits. The Emperor's proposal, though obliging it 
to abandon its ambitions claim to be an independent world-power by 
hccntnmg a pensioner—and the prospect of independence for the moment 
wag overshadowed—would at least establish its finances on a sound footing. 

The second offer is more startling; and it is the one on which, if 
Professor Haller interprets the matter aright, Odes tine gave Henry to 
understand his plan must stand or falL This ivas no less than to concede 
to the Pope wliat Innocent ll and Hadrian IV had vainly tried to exact 
from Lottuir and Frederick Barbarossa* the feudal lordship over the whole 
Empire. The evidence for tills strange and during proposal comes from 
a no less credible witness than Pope Innocent HI himself who, after 
expounding his theory of the translation of the Empire in the opening 
sentences of the delitaraiuj on the respective claims of the rival Genuan 
king*, Philip and Otto, proceeds to declare that Henry bad recognised 
this feudal superiority uf the Pope aver the Empire and had ^sought to be 
invested of the Empire by the Pope through the symbol of a golden orb.”* 

1 Thtiu^h thi* is stated os the inducement iu the Marli&cb AptlhE. 

1 This iiit$rprvLutknn of the words of the IS, bowflTWT, uot free from 

difficulties and baa been severely criticised by Al. Tiuigb Uie flfflvmtio Jrmoccns Ul t 
SPAW, un, lyi& CL also llillots reply In JIYJS, xx, ISffliX 
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Failure of the negotiations with the Papacy 


To such lengths was Ilemy* it seem*, prepared to go for thfi attainment 
of his end; on the other hand it must be borne in mind that, considered 
in connexion with Henry's whole policy, the consequences of >such a con¬ 
cession need not perhaps have been very serious. If the imperial office 
were hereditary and included an effectual rule of all Italy* it might bo of 
Jess consequence that it vvaa held in vassalage of a Pope surrounded bv 
Ihe imperial power; it might seem but a form, a ceremony lowering 
somewhat the prestige of the Empire but its power not at all. In fact 
it would dear away many problems — the position of Sicily for example 
—the solution of which meant additional strength mthcr than weakness 
to the Empire; it meant further a corresponding weakening of the papa! 
position* an abandonment of the independent policy which the Curia 
had hitherto pursued. And seeing it in this light, the experienced and 
far-sighted statesman Oclestine resisted it. Not at once, it is true; for he 
allowed the negotiations to drag on for some time till the favourable 
moment came. He may have heard that trouble was brewing in Sicily* 
that a formidable conspiracy against German domination was in process 
of formation: almost certainly he was kept informed of the march of 
events in Germany* and was even fomenting resistance there to Henry's 
plans, In the middle of October HSfj at the diet of Erfurt, the proposal 
for setting the German kingship on an hereditary basis was again before 
the prince** and this time it met with the determined opposition of 
a powerful group under the leadership of the Landgrave of Thuringia. 
It is not unlikely that Cdestine was acting largely on the strength of 
this opposition when he signified to Henry on IT November that he 
must postpone a decision till Epiphany, This virtually ended the 
negotiations. 

The Emperor* realising his defeat, left the neighbourhood of Rome 
for the souLh. He al-^j sent instructions to Germany that the letters of 
the princes promising their support to his scheme should be returned to 
them and that his sou should he elected king in the customary maimer; 
this the princes readily conceded, and Frederick was unanimously chosen 
king at Frankfurt (December 1 HMJ). 

But that Henry did not despair of peace with the Curia is evident from 
the fact that as early as February 1197, smothering his not unnatural 
resentment* ho addressed ji letter to the Pope written in terms of due 
humility and moderation. But Celestiije turned a deaf ear; the letter, it 
seems, remained unaiiswered. Nevertheless the Emperor was not at the 
cud of his resources. Age was on his side: Celestinc was very old s and he 
was in the prime of life. He was not without influence with the cardinals 
which he might exert to gain a more pliant successor to Cdestinc. 
There was also the crusade* which might serve his purjKise welt; it was 
his hope that, having recovered Jerusalem, he could approach the Pope 
once more and win* ns reward for the services he had rendered to 
Christendom, the much-desired peace. In such circumstances the Pope 
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could hardly deny him hi* request. Moreover everything promised 
well for the success of the enterprise: the usurper Alexius III was ready 
to pay an annual tribute to the Emperor of the West in return for 
recognition; Irene, the daughter of the deposed Isaac, w m now in HOI 
the wife of the Emperors brother Philip of Swabia. There was no fear 
of interference from Cototantmople* Even in Syria itself the outlook 
was, favourable. Since the death of Saladin in II03 r civil war had 
raged among the sous of the great Sultan and their uncle Suphtuiin 
CAdil). 

So Henry pressed forward his preparations with still greater energy. 
Then in the midst of his work he was interrupted by the news of the 
imminent outbreak of a widespread rebellion* affecting not only Sicily 
and South Italy bnt even Emile and Lombard v. It was the result of a 
growing feeling of resentment against Henry's harsh rule* The previous 
Christmas at Capua he had done to death in the foulest manner Richard 
of Acerra, one of the most prominent leadens of the national party. 
Such acts were not likely to win the confidence or affection of his 
Norman-Italian subjects. In February a plot was formed to put Henry 
to death and to raise up a new king in Ids stead. The Empress Constance 
herself and Pope Olestine cannot be acquitted of the charge of being 
privy to the conspiracy. Warned in time by an informer, Henry tied to 
Messina where he was among friends, Mark ward of Anweiler and Henry 
of Ka]den, and with their help he suppressed the rising with savage and 
revolting cruelty: those who were not visited by instant death were 
reserved for more terrible ends, for crucifixion or torture. Even the 
Sicilian barons who since 1194 had been confined in German prisons 
were not spared, hut were blinded by Henry's orders. 

The conspiracy suppressed* the Emperor once more turned hts atten¬ 
tion to the crusade. Early in September the main body of the Germ an 
crusaders uEider the Chancellor Conrad, Archbishop of Mayencc* embarked 
for the East; Henry himself was to follow' shortly, when be fell ill while 
hunting on a cold night in the swampy woodlands of Linari. Sever 
physically strong and always subject to attacks of fever in the unhealthy 
climute of his southern kingdom, he rallied only sufficiently to be 
removed to the neighbouring Messinas he hoped to reach the Sicilian 
capital but on SS September death from dysentery supervened. 11 is body 
was carried to Palermo and buried in the cathedral, 

Henry VI was perhaps in character the least attractive of the great 
Holy Roman Emperors of the Middle Ages; cruel, relentless, and entirely 
lacking in human sympathy, ho had many faults which it is difficult to 
excuse. Vet there is something in the magnitude of his outlook anil in 
1 1 is astonishing success which commands oil mi rat ion. His career exhibits 
what a ruler with immense energy and remark able diplomatic ability 
could achieve in a short space of years. Under him the idea of a universal 
Empire, of world -domination* came nearest to realisation during the 
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Middle Ages. ft is useless to speculate its to w Vi ret he would have 
achieved had not his life been cut short before he liiitl reached the age of 
thirty-three. t’on temporaries, there is no doubt, expected much; Otto 
of St Blaise repeats with greater aptitude whnt Otto of Freising had 
written of the Emperor Lothar: “nisi morte preveutm fhret, cuius virtu te 
et industria dectis imperii in antique dignitatis statum reflorabset. 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DUCHY OF NORMANDY 
AND THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

Kira Edward, son of Aethdred and grandson of Edgar, died on 
5 January 1015fi, being the eve of the Epiphany. On i» January he was 
hurriedly buried Iiefore the high attar of his new minster-church at 
Westminster, which had lioen consecrated just nine days earlier. On the 
verv same day Harold, son of Godwin, Earl of the West Salons, alleging 
that the old ting on his death-bed had committed to his keeping not 
only Ills widow but his kingdom, had himself formally elected to the 
kingship by a small and probably partisan assembly of magnates. And 
thereupon be was straightway hallowed King of the Engl is h people by 
Euldred, tlie Archbishop of York, within the very precincts and almost 
nt the very spot where some sis hours before Edward’s body had been 
laid to rest. 

The unprecedented haste and indecent callousness of these proceedings 
speak for themselves. Whether Eclwanl with his last breath hail really 
attempted, os his biographer anil the Peterborough chronicle report* to 
designate Harold as his successor can never be certainly known: hut at 
any rate, if precedent and the customs of Wessex counted for anything, 
the crown of England was not bis to bequeath: nor hat! Edward ever 
brought himself to make any such recommendation when fully possessed 
of his faculties. What alone is dear is that Harold hud no intention of 
allowing any real debate on the succession to take place among the 
magnates as a whole. For it is impossible tu believe that the great men 
of the Midlands and of the North* or even of East Anglia or Devon* were; 
then gathered in London. Evidently,fts iooii as ever it had U'ccme apparent 
that Edwards recovery was unlikely, Harold had made up h h mind to 
set airnle Edgar the Aetheling* the sole surviving representative of the 
old royal stuck, who was, it seems, about sixteen year* old* on the plea 
of his youtlifulness, and had determined to snatch the crown for himself 
on the double ground that, being over forty and a statesman of many 
yean? experience he was far better fitted than the Aetheling to be king, 
and that he was the only man in England who could be relied on to keep 
order and defend the realm from its foes. When therefore the moment 
came for action, all his plans were fully matured; and ho it came about 
that in the course of a single morning, without any public murmurs of 
protest, the right kin of Egbert and Alfred, which could trace its ancestry 
buck to Certlic and which for the last two hundred years had played the 
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leading part in England on the whole with credit and success, was displaced 
in favour of the Ncmi-Jhvni-sh house of Godwin, which had only emerged 
from obscurity some half it century before, and then only as the favoured 
instrument of the alien conqueror Knut That the coop ifttui of 6 January 
was a gamble on Harold's part cannot be doubted; for most men, be was 
aware* would regard him as a usurer, while it was plain that he could not 
really count on the suppirt of either the house of lAofric or of the thegns 
north of the Humber, even if the young Enrls Edwin and Morkere were 
For the moment acquiescent* Looking at the question, however, from the 
other side, it must bo owned that England at the moment wanted a full- 
grown king and a man of experience who would be feared and respected; 
and Harold wits undoubtedly the foremost personage in the kingdom, 
and so wealthy that his mere accession almost doubled the revenues of 
the Crown and at the same time eliminated its most formidable competitor 
in all the southern shires, Harold too cannot but have had before his 
mind the similar change of dynasty which had been brought about in 
France only eighty years before when the Carolingiau line was finally set 
aside by Hugh Capet If the Duke of the Franks had been justified in 
1187, the Earl of the West Saxons in HMiG may well have persuaded 
himself that he luul an equally good case; for his material resources were 
greater than those of the Capet 3 on, and the need of England for an active 
leader was patent to alL Lastly, in justification of bis decision it can 
always lx- urged that it was plain to Harold, from his personal knowledge 
of Normandy and his uUHndventures there, that Duke William really was 
set on claiming the English crown on the ground of his kinship to Edward* 
by consent if possible, but by force if need be, and would leave no stone 
unturned in the attempt to achieve his purpose. Year by year men had 
seen the Norman Duke grow more powerful, and both Harold and his 
partisans may quite honestly have argued that the sooner an experienced 
and capable man was placed in Edward's seat, the more likely it would be 
that Williams [dans would be brought to naught; whereas his chances of 
succeeding in his designs would be deplorably increased, if the kingly 
office were not quickly tilled and Englishmen instead drifted into disputing 
how best to fill it 

If this interpretation of Harold 1 * behaviour may be adopted as the 
most plausible une and the best suited to account for his inordinate 
haste, it follows that we must also hold that Hamid and his advisers not 
only considered a struggle with the Nunn mi Duke to tie inevitable, hut 
also considered Hint the danger which threatened England from tliat 
quarter was of the greatest urgency. Harold of course know that he might 
also have other foes to reckon w ith, such as his exiled brother Tostig and 
his cousin Sveiu Estritiisoii, King of Denmark (1047-1075), who as 
nephew of Knut had dormant claims on England which would revive 
when he I coni t nf Harold's accession. But Tustig was not really formidable, 
and might probably be placated, if compensated for his lost possessions; 
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while Svein was of a cautious disposition, and unli helv tu move at all quickly. 
Hutu Ed need not, therefore, have acted with any precipitancy merely to 
meet such contingencies, nor even to forestall interna] opposition within 
England It can only have been William that he deemed an immediate 
menace- Rut w hy should he think William so formidable? Normandy as 
compared with England was only a small state. From Eu, its frontier 
town in the north-east, to Rouen and thence bv Lisieux and Falaise to 
the river Couemon in the south-west, where the duchy marched with 
Brittany, was a journey of less than 190 miles about the same distance 
as would be covered by a horseman riding front Yarmouth through 
Ipswich and London to Salbbuiy, while the breadth of the duchy from 
north to south was nowhere inure than 70 miles. A considerable portion 
of the province too was covered by forest; nor was the fertility of its 
fields and meadows so far as we know,, any greater than the fertility of 
the Beldft and meadows of Wessex. liven if Normandy [Hi^essed a more 
enterprising and more vigorous upper class than England, the whole 
Norman territory was only equal in area to tire-sixths of Wessex, and all 
round its borders were other feudal lordships which had constantly harassed 
its rulers in the past, and which bore no goodwill to its present duke. 
Rearing all these points in mind, it would seem at find sight a* if William 
must he attempting an Impossible task if he set out to conquer England, 
and as if Harold might safely have ignored his threats. But nevertheless, 
as the course of events v&a to shew, Harold's instinct of fear w r as right. 
Though William's dominions were small in extent, William himself, ever 
since 1947, when he had taken the conduct of affairs into his own hands, 
had been giving the world proof after proof that lie possessed not merely 
energy and ambition but a gift for leadership and a power of compelling 
other* to do his will which almost amounted to genius. During the last 
nineteen years he had succeeded in all his undertakings, whether a» a 
leader in war or as a ruler and diplomatist, so that in all northern France 
there was no feudal prince who had a greater prestige, or one who had 
achieved a more unquestioned mastery of his uwn subjects, Normandy 
too was far belter organised internally than were other parts of France, 
and was governed under a system which really did impose restrainLs, both 
on feudal turbulence and on ecclesiastical pretensions. If then we wish 
fully to understand the risks run by Harold in challenging William, it 
will be well to make a short digression before describing the struggle 
between them and to study the steps by which the Norman duchy imd 
acquired its peculiar characteristics and its ruler his remarkable prestige- 
To understand tlie Normandy of 1066 it b not necessary to go hack 
to the foundation of the duchy in Jill bv the Treaty of Saint-Clnir-sur- 
Epte, or to attempt to dispel the fog that surrounds the careers of the first 
three dukes. These princes. Roll a (011-931 ) t his son William tamgsword 
(931-9455), and his grandson Richard I sumained the Fearless (94^-996), 
were all undoubtedly men of mark; but nevertheless for tills period there 
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an; really very few reliable details available. Dudo, dean of Saint-Quentin, 
who wrote about ]0£0* indeed profess to tell their story* but his work 
is fundamentallv untrustworthy and for the most part based on legend and 
hearsay. Some important paints however, can be established about the 
development of the duchy during the tenth century r The first is that by 
the etid of the reign of Richard I the descendants of the original Norse 
settlers had become not only Christians but in all essentials Frenchmen, 
They had adopted the French language, French legal ideas, and French 
social customs, and had practically become merged with the Frankish or 
Gallic population among whom they lived. The second is that* as in 
other French district* so in Normandy, most of the important land¬ 
owners by tins date held their estates an a feudal tenure, rendering the 
duke military service and doing him homage. Allodial ownership* however* 
was not altogether obsolete. The third is that the land-a-wiling class laul 
abandoned the olrl Scandinavian method of fighting i>n foot, and had 
adopted fighting on horseback. They no longer relied, like the English 
and the Danes, on the battle-axe anti the shield-wall* but were renowned 
for their skill and efficiency m knight* or heavy cavalry. 

With the accession of Richard II, in 9JXJ, we reach a ^omewliat less 
obscure period As the title u tlie Good* indicates, Richard II was ttmeh 
influenced bv the ideals of ecclesiastical reform which had spread from 
Uluii,v in the tenth century, and was a much more active patron of monks 
than his ancestors had been. Mainard, a monk of Ghent, had indeed 
obtained permission in the tenth century from Richard the Fearless to 
it-rive the ruined abbey of Saint-Wundri lie on the Seine, Thence about 
<MJfi he had moved on into the Avmnchin and re-established monks in 
the abbey of Mont-Saint-MicheL The third duke* however, had shewn 
hi* weal for religion rather by re-organising the seven bishoprics of his 
duchy than by founding monasteries; anil when he founded Fecamp about 
990* he organised it merely as a house for canons. Richard the Good, on 
the other band, like his contemporary King Robert of France (990-1031) 
with whom he was ever on the best of terms, undoubtedly believed that 
monks were superior to canons. He therefore about ItHH, acting under 
the advice of the well-known Lombard, William of Volpi/mo, the Cluniu 
monk who bad risen in 990 to he Abbot of Saint-Remgne at Dijon, 
re-orgaiused Fecamp and substituted monks For the canons. His wife 
Judith also founded a monastery at RcrnaL Richard's *ieal on behalf of 
monasteries further induced him to issue a number of charters in their 
favour, gran ting them liberal endowment* and privileges of many kinds. 
Severn! interesting examples of these charters have come down to us, 
especially those in favour of Fecamp, and it is chiefly from their content* 
that it is possible to piece together a few facts as to the nature of the ducal 
system of government in the first quarter of the eleventh century. 

To begin with, if we analyse the witnesses to Richard's charters, we 
find that the Norman Duke wtus served by certain household officers The 
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complete household of H feudal prince does not, it k true, conic before us* 
but we find mention of a constable, a chamberlain, a chancellor, and a 
hontiariiif* Mora prominent* however, among tlic witnesses than the 
household offieei-a are the duke's local officials atylcci vkxcanuUs. As 
many os thirteen vhmnlci —it seems rather confuting to English ears to 
call them viKOuni ^—attested the charter for Bernal, i-s-sued in 10^5. It 
is perniisaible, however, to assume that all the vicomtt'X were not present nt 
the iInkers court when that charier was granted* and from later evidence 
it tun be shewn that there were more than twenty vicamiLX in Normandy, 
each under its T'icomte. It is impossible to my when the vicamtix were 
originally established or how far they were hastsl nn older Frankish sub¬ 
divisions, Mich as the pagi and titntnwc* In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries vhamiis were the common unib for admiiiktniiivc purposes in 
all parb of France, and in some provinces not a feu of these jurisdictions 
laid developed into important feudal principals I ie>, In Nomuuidy, on the 
contrary,, it is clear from their number that the vkomifa were of no great 
Rise, nor should they !>e regarded im the equivalent of the shires in England. 
The majority of them were probably larger that! Middlesex, but feu can 
have been as large as Huntingdonshire* They compare best in fact with 
the rapes of Sussex in area. As to the position of the rkuwfc.y politically, 
it is clear that I hey had not succeeded in making their aflicej hereditary 
except in one or two instances. They w ere still at Richartrs death public 
olficers, appointed by the duke and removable at his will* who acted as 
Ids agent* for all purpose* of civil government* The duties kid upon them 
were nut only fiscal, but judicial and military, the chief Ijclng to manage 
the dukes estates situated within the vkomi^ to collect the duke's rents 
arising from them, whether in money or ill kind, to lead the local levies 
in time of war* to maintain order in time of peace, and to ad in inkier 
justice in the name of the duke mid collect the Hues imposed on delinquent*. 
Besides the vimmifa there also existed in Normandy under Richard II 
four or five districts distinguished meomtts (ermitatw). These were the 
CQmt&t of Mortal n, of tile Hiesmois, of tvreux, of B lion lie, and of Em 
They were clearly apjianrtgi-s in the hands of the duke's kinsmen; for under 
Richard II the first was tic Id by his second son, and the rest by his 
brothers or nephews. In area these carnUt were not more extensive than 
the vuumtfj* nor were their revenues greater. The difference between the 
two jurisdictions lay in the fact that in the comtix the duke retained no 
important estates in his own possession and left the local administration 
to the counts, whereas in the virvmtl'X he always owned several estate* of 
importance, and m often ns not one or more castles as well for their 
protection. A vicomti indeed might easily be changed into a romle, as 
was the frh'Omte of Arejuea shortly after Richards death simply as the 
result of a grant transferring the ducal interest's there to William of 
ArqUeft, who w-jls the duke's illegitimate son; and then become a rirnntU 
again upon the death or forfeiture of the grantee In no instance, however, 
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be it noted had a ramie ever been set up in Normandy in favour of a baron 
who was unrelated to the dues] house- 

Besides telling us something about the offidib of Richard's day, his 
monastic clinrter* also throw a faint light on Hie machinery uFgovernment 
For example, they shew fairly clearly tbit there was already in existence 
an organic ducal treasury. They not only refer to the Jircu.v dwmnictMj 
but make a distinction between the regular revenues of the jS™ and the 
occasional or extraordinary revenues of the vcimmr For example, in 1 Oi£5 
the monks of Fecamp were granted the tithe of the duke's tiovnemi, and a 
hundred pounds from the same source was at another time given to the 
monks of Saint-Benigne at Dijon. Special clues levied from market towns 
and on the profits of the duke's mint are al.so mentioned. For example, 
we hear of the tolls from the fmrgtti of Caen, and also of the tolls of 
FahiLse, Argentan, Excites, Arques, and Dieppe. Rights of jurisdiction, on 
the other hand, and immunities are nut so clearly referred to. In the 
elmrters granted to the monks of Saint-Oueit, Juimeges, Fecamp, and 
Bernal, there are clauses it is true which somewhat obscurely guarantee 
to each abbey the possession of its endowments “free from disturbance 
by any secular or judicial powers,' r hut what this implied Is doubtful* 
These slight hints of course do not enable ust to form any dear picture 
of the administrative system under Richard H, but they go some way to 
form a basis from which discussion may tttarL The fact too that these 
charters of Richard II flu not deal In vague generalities, but are charac¬ 
terised by preciseness and a good deal of detail, acids considerably to their 
value. On the other hand, being solely concerned with monastic privileges 
they leave us entirely in the dark as to the relations of the duke with the 
bishops and secular clergy of the province, and with the mass of the 
feudal vassals, both matters which are of capital importance for the 
understanding of Norman conditions. To obtain any light on such 
questions, we must go outside the monastic charters; but, as there are no 
written laws whether secular or eede4asti«d to turn to as in England, 
we have only the very scrappy and obscure information to rely on which 
can be gleaned from the narratives of the few chroniclers who collected 
the traditions as to Hichanrs reign some two or three generations later. 
As regards the bishops, one point, at any rate, emerges cl early t namely, 
their practical subordination to the duke. Unlike many bishops in other 
parts uf France or in Germany, not one of the seven bishops of Normandy 
was uncontrolled master and lord of his episcopal city* still less of any 
county or jurisdiction attached to it Each bishop had a vkvmte by his 
side m a rival power reminding him of the duke's authority. In Rouen 
itself there was a vicomtc of the city, and the archbishop apparently hud 
no special burgv* of bis own exempt from the vicomit's interference- 
Again, in the matter of appointing bishops the duke paid the scantiest 
attention to the wishes of the cathedral clergy; for the must part he 
regarded bishoprics as scarcely differing from lay fiefs, and when vacancies 
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occurred tetowml 1 belli* wherever it was possibly on hid kinsmen* Richard 
the Fearless, for example, shortly liefore his death appointed his younger 
son Robert to the arehbisb&pnc of Hi men. Robert was already Count of 
iivreux, and he held both offices for nearly fifty years. At his death in 
1037 tils comii descended to his sou Richard, while the archbishopric was 
bestowed on !U algor, a bastard -Min of Richard the Good. Once appointed, 
the bishops in theory had considerable powers over the chapters of their 
cathedral churches and over the parochial clergy, and, as regards some 
moral o(fencos, over the laity as well; for we meet with references to the 
Episcopate* Con&utudine* and to the jurisdiction exercised by areh- 
deacons, and see the monks constantly endeavouring to withdraw their 
lands and tenants from the bishop's jurisdiction. In the duke's view, 
however, the bishops enjoyed their authority rather by his leave and 
license than as an indefeasible right arising under the UTUverwd law of 
the Church; and if there was any doubt or dispute as to the extent of 
a bishop's powers, it was brought before the duke and settled by bis 
authority* 

The position of the laity, whether the military classy or the peasantry, 
cannot be very summarily dealt with. As to the former! three obscure 
problems confront tbe inquirer. They may bo stated as follows: firstly* 
on what conditions of tenure did the substantial landowners hold their 
estates? secondly, how large were tbe ordinary baronies, that is to say, 
the baronies held by men who eould claim no kinship with the duke? and 
thirdly, had any precise amount of military service been already fixed for 
each barony? As, to tenure, wo find that on estate in some caxe* would lie 
referred to ns an alodn^ in some coses as a btncfitMtt, in others as n fituium. 
Tbe contrast, however, between these tenures is evidently vanishing, and 
the one is no more precarious in its nature than the other. The ^ td od" in 
particular no longer, as in earlier days, implied absolute ownership. It 
waa held of a lord, and the allodial owner, if he wished to dispose of it, 
had to obtain the lord's consent. The lord, on the other hand, was free 
to dispose of bis rights over the allodial owner to a third person. We find 
Richard II, for instance, giving the monks of Saint-Wandrille an “ttlcwT 
which he describes as held of himself by tenants named Osbem and 
Alfred > Again, though Richard II alludes in one of his charters for 
Fecamp til'st to certain herediinlftf gnat paiertio uirr {Jidckx mri) pwudile- 
IxinL ami afterwards to certain henefiem qtuie noiriri iurln mint, there¬ 
by seeming to imply that there was some contrast between them, it is 
evident that in general the fiefs whether of the humus or their kiughls 
were held on hereditary tenure* and were neither estates for life nor 
estates at will. It ineema clear too that Lhere was no attempt m yet, on 
the part of the duke, to iiudsL that fiefs were indivisible. In tlie absence 
of any special agreement, when a succession occurred, all the sons hod 
rights in the inheritance and, in default of ju-uh, daughters might inherit 
even the largest fiefs* It h not so clear what happened if the heirs wm i 
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under Age. In one case Richard II seems to depose of Lhe bond of a 
vassals daughter; but our sources are too scanty to inform us whether 
the so-called feudal incidents of later time£ the right or the lord to 
reliefs, wardships, mid marriage, tun 1 us yet been systematically introduced. 

E\ ideiids as to the .to of the baronies is also scarce; but bv gw] 
fortune we have a fairly detailed description of the barony of a certain 
Gere, which seems typical of the medium-sired Norman fief’ This is pre¬ 
served in the remarkable account given of the origin# of the monastery 
of Ssaint-Evroul by Ordericus Vital is, a monk of tlmt house, who wrote 
only a century after Kiehard It's death, and who piously put un record 
all the traditions which he could collect about the ancestors uf the men 
who hod founded the monastery in 1050, Gere, who was of Breton 
descent, began his carter as a vassal of the lords of BdlGme, holding lands 
on the southern frontier of Normandy mid in Maine, with" a castle at 
tkint-Ceneri on the river Sarthe near Alenin, While still a young iJinn, 
lie came under the notice of Hiduud II, who granted him in addition the 
barony of a Norman named Heugo, situated in the southern port of the 
diocese of Lisicus in the district of Oudie, The demesne lauds of this 
barony, os described by Ordericus, consisted of about half-a-dozen detached 
manors spread out over thirty miles of wooded and hillv country, the 
chief being Montreal] and^ Echaufiisur, the one lying north and the other 
south of the site of Sftint-Evroul. Even in his own district Gdrtf had many 
formidable neighbours, of whom the chief w ere the Count of Rrinimennd 
the lord of Montgomery but none the less lie k put before us as a man 
of some importance, whose daughter* all married well, whose sons after 
his death were able to stand up against the Count of Brionne, and who 
himself was rich enough to build and endow six parish churches fur the 
nsc of his tenantry. Compared with the estate* of tnaiiv a king's thegn in 
England, Gere's birotiy w,is dearly insignificant; but this only empliosises 
the fact that Normandy was quite a small principality, in which there 
was no room for really large fiefs, and in which the great majority of the 
duke's vassal# were men of quite moderate estate, more or less on an 
equality with each other. To shew that Gere's barony really may he 
regarded ns a fair specimen of the medium Norman Jieft we hiive tu rely 
uiijnuch later evidence, namely, the returns to the inquest ordered in 
117ii to ascertain whut services were then due to the Duke of Normandy 
from his various barons. In these returns 1 we are informed that the 
barony of Montreal! and Echauffbur si ill belonged to the house of Saint- 
Wneri, that the number of knights holding of it was twenty, and that its 
lord owed the duke the service of five knights. If, however, we analyse 
the whole of the returns collected in 1173, we find tliat the total number 
of knights eoft-ofled on the Norman barunics, after allowing for same 
missing returns, was about 1800 knights; that the total service due to 
the duke from all the baronies put together mbs about 800 knights, and 

1 Rtd Book of iAe BxtJurqu^r, p r 1343* 
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that, though there were some two dozen larger baronies which owed the 
duke the service of ten to twenty knights each, the great mass of the 
I ironies were no laq^LT than Gore’s ami owed the duke either a service of 
five knights, like the barony of Mo litre oil amI Edmoffbur, or even a 
smaller service. In the period of 130 years between 1025 and I ITS, we 
must, of course* allow for the break-up and reconstitution of some of the 
Norman baronies; but, a* there is no good reason to suppose that the 
majority of them were materially altered iii either extent or diameter 
during that time, this later evidence, Ijesidts testifying to the size of the 
baronies, gives us a much-needed means of estimating roughly what 
number of fully-armed mounted knights could take the field when 
summoned for service by Richard I). And this is n matter of some 
importance, if we are to have any just idea of Norman conditions; for 
historians have often spoken, when describing Normandy,as if the Norman 
dukes could rely on several thousands of knights whereas in all prob¬ 
ability in the middle of the eleventh century the number of fully-equipped 
knight', existing in the duchy can hardly have exceeded twelve hundred, 
[I is a further question how many of this total were really bound to render 
the duke service on expeditions outside the limits of the duchy. As 
already stated, in 1172 the duke only claimed to he entitled to the 
service of some KOO knights, though by that date hi* barons had sub- 
cnfeolled more Hmu double that number of knights on their lands. It 
teems hardly probable that any of the earlier dukes could claim the 
service of a larger body; for if so, then, ft* the duchy grew more populous 
and more organised, the liability to find knights for offensive purpose* 
insist have been reduced* But this we can hardly believe; and it ia 
altogether more reasonable to assume that the obligation to provide 
800 knights or thereabouts for the duke's service was an arrangement 
made in quite early days and applied in the middle of the eleventh 
century as well m in the middle of the twelfth- On the other hand, we 
can hardily assume that the precise number of knights, twenty, fifteen* ten f 
five, and so on, due in 1172 from individual luirunies, had been fixed for 
each by the end of Richard's reign- Such fixed quota* might indeed have 
been agreed upon at any date; hut in the ease of the lay baronies their 
eon tin nance unaltered over u long period of years seems hardly feasible, 
so long as tithe situ rices were regarded os divisible among sons, 11 lc 
maintenance of fixed quotas of .service seems in fact bound up with the 
adoption of primogeniture as the rule of succession to land, and with the 
development of the doctrines that fiefs were indivisible and that younger 
sons, to share in the succession at all, must become under-tenants of the 
eldest son. Exactly when these customs were introduced, it is impossible 
to say. There are indications, however, that fixed quotas of service hod 
been imposed on some of the ecclesiastical baronies by the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

Lastly, a few r words may be hazarded about the peasantry and other 
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The peasantry. Death of Richard II 


claves bi a Iuw the grade of knight-. As in the rest of the feudal world, 
the general body of the peasantry in Normandy were tied to the *?oiI and 
in return (or their holdings were l>ouml to labour on the demesne* of 
their lords and render them in addition many special due* and service*. 
There were, however* it would seem, on Norman estates very few* actual 
slaves who could he treated merely as chattels; and this has been held to 
differentiate Normandy from other French districts, hs it certainly db- 
tingnishes it from southern England. In Norman legal documents the 
ordinary term for a peasant tied to the soil is either viltwms^amdHianarius t 
or tvJbm&t, but a considerable dans, described as Aajptfcj, is also frequently 
referred to. It may be presumed from their name that this latter class, 
in theory at any rate, had originally not been tied lu the soil in the same 
way as the i? j r, hut the evidence about them is too scanty to say to 
what extent it was still possible for them to move from one lordship to 
another. Tlie real difference in Richards day may have been that, unlike 
the viliam f they were not bo Lind to regular week-work, but only rendered 
the lord occasional services, like the sokcnien or rodmatmi in England. 
Finally, above the hospiUx came the vavm&trrts or smaller freeholder 
These men seem to have been bound to military service, like the knights; 
but most of them served in war-time on foot, not being individually 
wealthy enough to provide themselves with a knight's full equipment. 
Groups of v&vassGrs* however, might in some instances! be jointly liable 
to provide a fully-armed knight to serve in the Held for them. Lastly, 
there was a small disengaged in industry and commence* for the Normans 
had inherited the tniding spirit from their Norse ancestors. These men 
dwelt chiefly in the seven episcopal cities and in the duke's bur gut of 
Caen. Outside these eight towns there were as yet, so far as we can tell, 
no urban centres of any importance; such places m Lilldranne, Fecamp, 
Arques, Ed, Argon tan, Falaise, Mortain* and other sites of eaitles, indeed 
had their markets, but these places still remained essentially rural in 
character and their inhabitants are not referred to as ^burgenses," 

Duke Richard II died in leaving two legitimate son* by his 

Breton wife Judith. The elder son, Richard III* only survived his father 
a year, living, it is hinted, by poison. The younger son, Roliert I, who 
must have been bom about 1010 and who had been made titular Count 
of the Iliesmois, the district with Faiaise for it* centre, then succeeded 
and ruled ilh duke from 1027 tn 1035. At first he was influenced by evil 
counsellor*, and indulged in planning foolish schemes, such as a mid on 
England in the interest of his cousin, tile exiled Aetheling Edward; but 
this was frustrated by a storm. Tradition also has it that he might have 
married the widowed Estrith* KnuFs semi-Swedish, semi-Danish half- 
sister, who must have been some ten years Ins senior, but he neglected 
Knot's overtures. He began, however, as he grew older, to shew his 
family's normal ability* and he quite came to the front ill French politics 
in 1051, when he helped Henry I, the new King of France* to secure his 
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throne in despite of the Queen-mot her and the Count of liloiss who 
wished to set him aside* In return for this service* King Henry is said 
to have chided to Robert the mesne feudal suzerainty over the barons of 
the French Venn, the district between the Epte and the Oise, which 
ecclesiastically mb part of the diocese of Rouen; but in the end this grant 
remained inoperative, being always ignored by the Counts of Mantes, who 
were determined to remain direct vassals of the French crown. Duke 
Roliert* like his father, was as a rule well disposed to the reforming party 
in the Church, and id represented as placing much reliance on the counsels 
of Ricbmrh the famous Abbot of St Vannes near Verdun, while Odilo* the 
fourth Abbot of Quay, is found witnessing one of his charters, Robert 
too, in spite of his short career, was a builder of monasteries, being the 
founder of the abbey of St Vigor at Derby and also of the first Norman 
nunnery, which he placed at Muntevilliers near the mouth of the Seine, 
Derby and Mont-Saint -Michd, it should be noted, were as vet the only 
monasteries founded in the western half of Nonimiuiv; but ivhereas the 
famous Mount, lying on the very confines of Brittany, hardly extended 
its influence beyond the Avranchin, Cerisy, lying twelve miles west of 
Ravens, was well placed fur influencing both the Bcsriii and the Cote®tin* - 
Charters still in existence further shew that Robert's liberality was not 
confined to his own foundations* Though they unfortunately add little 
to our knowledge of Norman institutions* they attest Robert's interest in 
Fecamp, Mont-SainLMkhel* Suiut-Ouen, Jumicgcs,and Saint-Waudrilk* 
as well as in the cathedrals of Rouen and Avrmiches. Mure important 
still, they reveal the fact that a desire to found monasteries was now 
beginning to arise among the greater Norman barons, and that the move¬ 
ment was encouraged by ducal approval* This is a most noticeable 
development and led to three non-ducal monasteries being founded, La 
Trinitedu-Mont at Rouen in 1030 by the viCumtc of Arques, Prvaiix 
near Pontaudemer by Humphrey de Vetulis of Beaumont in 1934, and a 
third on the fief uf Gilllcrt, fount of BriOiuie, by his knight llerluiiu 
This lost was shortly afterwards moved to Dec near Urlouno, and in a 
very few years became one of the leading centres of piety and learning in 
northern France* An equally important event, but of a different kind, 
which also befell in Robert's reign, was the founding of the first Nnrnmn 
principality in South Italy, Ever since 1016, hands of Normans had 
been taking a jrnrt in the conflicts between the Lombards and the Greeks 
and Saracens. The Greek armies* we are told* disappeared liefore them 
* s as meat before devouring lions.* 1 Consequently they were much prized 
as allies by the Princes of Salerno and other Italian barons* About 1030, 
however* they set up a petty state of their own at A versa just north of 
Naples, a small beginning, but one destined to have important ixmsc- 
quetiees* like the founding of Bee. In these adventures Duke Robert 
took no"part personally, but in 1034 he determined to follow’ the example 
of Folk Ncrra of Anjou and see the world by making a pilgrimage to 
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Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to Mie Holy Land had at this date become quite 
common undertakings for Frenchmen; but iji Robert's case it entailed a 
difficulty, for being h tiH unmarried he had no direct heir who would 
automatically take his place if he did not return. He had, however* when 
only Count of the Hicymok, formed an irregular union with a. low-born 
maiden named Arlette* the daughter of Fulbert a tanner of Fftkise, and 
had by her a son banned William. For this bastard sun* who was now 
about seven years of age, and for Arlette, Hubert had a great affection, 
and tie was determined that the l>oy should be his successor, especially as 
his legitimate heir, hi* sinter h son, was a Burgundian and even younger 
l ban William, while his own half-brothers, Jt!a]ger and William, were 
both illegitimate. He therefore mi in in oned a council and proposed to his 
barons that they should undertake to accept his bastard son, should 
misfortune befall him nn bis travels. This, it appears, they consented to 
do, though doubtless the proposal was distasteful to some of them. Where- 
iifMin four guardians of the duchy were chosen to conduct the governincut 
for the little William, shim Id his father fail to return. This guardians 
selected were Gil lied, Count of Hrion lie, Udiera the duke's seneschal, 
Thurutd of Neofinikrche, probably the duke's constable, and ALun, Count 
of Rennes, the fluke's cousin. Approval for these arrangement* was also 
obtained from the King of France ns overlord of Normandy, As Duke 
Robert was only about 25 years old and in perfect health, it perlnips did 
not seem probable that the question of the succession would become of 
immediate importance, Robert's journey, however* turned out to be an 
ill-rated one. He reached Jerusalem safely, but fell ill at Sieaea in Asia 
Minor, on his way home, and died there on 2 July 1055. 

As soon agRobert's death was reported in Normandy, feudal turbulence 
broke out in most parts of the duchy. The young William was, it is true, 
proclaimed duke without demur, for the barons never anticipated that in 
a few years the bustard would become their unchallenged master, still 
Jess that their children would one day acclaim Arlctie's child as the 
Conqueror of England, What they looked forward to was the possibility 
of exploiting a long minority in their own interests* VVUlianTs guard inns, 
it would appear, tried to do their duty to their ward; but how critical 
the times were can be seen from the fact that at least three of them came to 
violent ends,Oabem the seneschal being actually assassinated in William’* 
bedchamber by a member of the house of Montgomery. It h by no 
mean* clear who took charge of William s education after the death* of 
his gnardtam Same w riters think that he became a ward of the King of 
France; but it is equally probable that he was protected by the Archbishop 
of Rouen, who naturally desired to have control of the boy duke’s 
ecclesiastical powers and who was at the same time his most prominent 
kinsman* At the date of William's accession lo the dukedom the 
archbishopric was still held by his great-unde Robert, who was also 
Count of £vreux. But Robert died in 1057 and was nucceeded in the 
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archbishopric by William'* untie Mllgcr. Now it was under MaJger's 
auspices in 104^ that the “Truce of GodT for limiting private war to 
three da vs in the week under pain of severe ecclesiastical penalties was 
first proclaimed in Normandy, a circumstance which at any rate shews 
that he busied himself with the suppression of feudal turbulence* And if 
he was active in that direction, the further inference that he took upon 
himself the protection anil education of his nephew seems fairly justifiable. 
The promotion of Malger’s younger brother William to be Count of 
Arques at this time also points the some way; and so does the appointment 
of RidF de Wacy to lead the duke's men against Thurstan Go?, the 
vuZMttc of the Hiesmrix, who hod treacherously seized Fahiise; for Half 
was a younger son of Archbishop Robert and Malgen* first cousin* Half 
de Wacy himself had rather an evil reputation; but a certain amount 
of calm nevertheless seems to have followed on his appointment^ and it in 
interesting to note that three more baronial monasteries arose about this 
time, the first being founded at Conches by Roger de Toenu standard’ 
bearer of Normandy. thesecond at Lire by William the son of the murdered 
seneschal Qsbem, anil the third at Saint-Pierre-sur-Dive* by Lescelina, 
Countess of Eu. it was aim during this period that Robert* Abbot of 
Jmnieges, was summoned to England by King Edward to become Bishop 
of London, and that Robert Guismrd left his Village home at Mantcville 
near Coutances to seek hi* fortune in Apulia and h«?oine the founder of 
the principality which in due time grew into the kingdom of Sicily. It 
is not, however, till 1047, when Duke William had reached the age of 
twenty, that we really get any precise news about him personally* By 
that time it is clear that the more turbulent harems, especially those whose 
fids lay in the Bc&sin and the Cotentin, were loginning to be afraid uf 
him, with the result that an organised movement was set on fuot fur 
getting rid of him on the ground of hi* bastard birth* and substituting 
in his place his Burgundian cousin Guy, who already had a footing m the 
duchy as lord of Brian tie and Vernon* The leaders of this movement 
were Half of Briquessart and Nigel of Saint-Sail veur, who were respectively 
i4comici of the Bes>in and the Coteiitin* They began operations by 
trying to capture William by treachery at Valognea William, however, 
was warned in the nick of time; and making his escape rode right nerng* 
Normandy to Puissv near Paris to ask for help from the King of France. 
King Henry wm not unwilling to repay the service which he had himself 
received in like circumstances from William's father sixteen years before, 
and so William was enabled before long to take the field against the rebels 
at the head of a mixed force of Normans ami Frenchmen with King 
Henry at his side. The rival forces met at Val-des-Dunes, a few miles east 
of Caen, and the day ended in u complete victory for the Bastard, who 
soon followed it sip by taking lirioimu and driving Guy of Burgundy out 
of Normandy* 

The victory of Yal-des-Dunes marks William’s accession to power, nod 
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» year Inter be still further enhanced his fame bv leading a large laind of 
Nonnaii knights into Anjou to assist King Henry in on attack on GcojhcY 
.Martel, On this expedition he shewed such daring in the field and such 
skill as a military leader that Geoffrey Martel himself declared that there 
could nowhere be found so good a knight aa the Duke of Nommndv. 

Having made such a successful dehut, William was not the man to 
let the grass grow under his feet, but quickly set to work to make it 
dear to a|| who were in any way inclined to thwart him tlint he “recked 
nought of them and that if they would live or would keep their lands or 
would be maintained in their right? they must will all that he willed," If 
not, whether kinsman or vassal, bishop or monk, rich or poor, he would 
sweep them from his path, sparing no man. The first to feel the 
weight of his wrath were his kinsmen, William Count of M or tain, Wil¬ 
liam FiiiSiU' of Eu, and William Count of Arques. In turn they ail chal¬ 
lenged the ilukes authority, and for their temerity were deprived of 
their estates and driven into exile, the first to Apulia, the second to 
Boulogne, and the third to the court of the French King. Shortly 
afterwards William also fell foul of Archbishop Malger, The quarrel 
arose primarily because William resented the attitude which the Were 
of the Church had taken up iu the matter of his marriage. As early ns 
1048, William made overtures to the Count of Flanders, Baldwin V. for 
the liftiid of his daughter Matilda. The Count approved of the match, 
but on some obscure grounds the clergy objected to it, and bringing t he 
matter before Pope Leo IX at the Council of R hen ns in 1049, obtained 
a decree forbidding William and Matilda to marry. As soon, however, 
as William heard in 1053 that Pope Leo had been beaten and taken 
prisoner at CivRat*, he set the Church's ban at defiance, and boldly 
married Matilda in the ini lister nt Eu. Malger, who was smarting over 
the outlawry of his brother the Count of Anjucs, thereupon excommu¬ 
nicated William, with the result that two years later he was himself 
deposed by a council summoned by William, on the rhaige that he 
was too worldly a prelate, while his see w«s bestowed on Mauritius, a 
monk of F&stinp. It was in the middle of this period of family strife 
in 1051 tliat William visited England and came back believing, an he 
afterwards declared, that he had received some sort of promise from his 
kinsman King Edward that he would he nominated by him as his suc¬ 
cessor. At the moment, of course, this promise could make no practical 
difference to William » position. It wa* otherwise, however, with his 
marriage to Matilda; for the alliance with Flanders upset the balance of 
power in northern France and led Henry I to abandon the traditional 
friendship of the Capetian house towards the lords of Iiouen and to take 
up the cause of William * dispossessed kinsmen. This new policy led to 
two invasions of Normandy by French forces, but on both occasions 
Henry’s arms met with crushing defeats, in 1054 at Mortcmer, not far 
from Aumalc, and in 1058 ut Varaville, near the mouth of the Dives, 
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These victories greatly increased William's confidence in himself, and 
turned his thoughts towards enlarging hi* dominion* at the expense of 
hi* southern neighbour Already in 1049 he had made a beginning by 
sizing the hill-town of Domfront and Hie summndiiig district of the Pn*- 
sals in the north-west comer of the county of Maine and annexing them 
to Normandy: but in 1051 Geoffrey Martel had made further expansion in 
this direction difficult by driving Herbert, the young Count of Maine, out 
of h is patiiinony , and annex i ng his terri tories tu Anj uu, After t he v ictory 
of Mortemer William advanced beyond Domfront another twelve miles 
into Maine and built a castle at Ambrierc* in defiance of Geoffrey, 
This was ri serious men nee to Geoffrey of Mayen no, the leading baron of 
W'esteni Maine, who appealed to Geoffrey Martel for assistance; but 
their united effort* to demolish the fortress only led to the capture of 
Geoffrey of Mayenne f who. a little later t wns forced to do homage tu 
William for hi* land* in order to regain his freedom. In eastern Maine, 
however, where lav the *<*e and castle of I Mans and the chief 
demesne* iff the count, Geuffrey MarteF* position remained unaffected, 
and the most William could flu was to prepare for the future by lit- 
trothing his infant son Robert to Count Herbert’s infant sister Margaret, 
with 1 he uialrrstauding that Herbert* right to Maine, if he died child- 
riiuiild pa fia to I In: heir of Normandy as Margaret 1 * destined husband* 
In 1060 both Henry iff France and Geoffrey of Anjou died, and the way 
became open for Count Herbert to recover his patrimony. Hut in 106£ 
Herbert also died, whereupon William at once advanced down the valley 
of the Sarthe and occupied Le Mans in Margaret's name, in opposition 
to the wishes of the inhabitant^ whu rose in favour of Herberts aunt 
Uioin t the wife of Walter, Count of Mantes. A year later the little 
Margaret died befure any marriage had taken place between her and 
Hubert, The only excuse for holding Le Mans therefore vanished; but 
William none the less determine-] to retain his prize and shortly after¬ 
ward* himself assumed the title uf Count of Alai lie. In normal times 
this step would have provoked strong opposition both from the King of 
France and the Count of Anjou; but Philip I, the new King of France f 
was at the time a minor, and in the guardianship of William's father-in- 
law, the Count uf Flanders, while the Angevin inheritance was in dispute 
between Geoffrey Martel's two nephew*, William accordingly in 1064 
Iiad a free hand. His overlordship nevertheless was not really acceptable 
to either the clergy or the baron* of Maine, who, if they must submit 
tu a stranger, much preferred an Angevin master. In the long run, 
therefore, the acquisition of the overlonJship over Maine,partly by force 
and partly by chicanery, brought William little real strength, though it 
undoubtedly increased his reputation fur luck and cunning, Meantime 
on his eastern trardcr William had also profited by the victory of 
Mortem lt to compel the Count of Ponthieu to do Inin homage; and 
thus it came about that Ihiruld wo* handed over to William and 
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bertiuie bis unvillmg guest when he wilb wrecked in the count’s 
t fm tory - 

By 1065, then, Williatn was a far more commanding French feudatory 
than he had been in 1047. Within his duchy also he had taken steps 
which greatly consolidated hi a authority. For example, he 1 i:lJ fixed the 
quotas nf military service for barons and rigidly enforced the rule 
that no cattle should be built without his leave; he had made his half- 
brother*, Uolwrt nod Odo> the sons of Arlette by a marriage with 
Her l urn of Cuoteville, respectively Count of MorUin and BUhop of 
Baveux, and had bestowed on cadi of them very extensive fiefs. He 
had jdsn, in 11(59, obtained a dispensation for his marriage fmm Tope 
Nicholas II on the condition that he and his wife should each hus]d mid 
endow a monastery. This reconciliation with Ihe Church had been 
negotiated in Rome by the Italian Prior of Bec t Ijmfranr of Pavia* who, 
in spite of hl$ original opposition to William’s marriage, had become his 
close?!t friend and adviser. And this was very important, for Lnrifnmc 
was not only the finest teacher of his day and renowned For ins sue- 
cess fa l disputation* with the heretic Berengnr p but was also a most subtle 
lawyer and a statesman of genius* Bom about ItKhS* he wjis some twenty 
years older than William; but, once they had made friends-, the differ¬ 
ence of age and training was no bar In the com pie test sympathy arising 
between them, and so a irklion.diip arose which was of the utmost value 
to William, ;l* it put at Ids service one of the keenest and most practical 
intellects in Furupc* At the mm time, it must not Ik thought that either 
William"* reconciliation with the Papacy or his friendship for Lanfranc 
had made him in any way abandon thechums of his ancestors to be supreme 
over the Norman clergy. On the contrary, in 1065 there was hardly 
any continental Chinch so much under the control of the secular power 
as that of Normandy, Not only did the duke nominate all the Norman 
bishops and invest them with their privileges, but he was regularly 
present at the meetings nf Church councils and no fcCclesiflfliical decrees 
w ere issued without his sanction. His Influence over the clergy, however, 
werns to have been almost wholly a good one. For just as he himself 
in his private life was an earnest and religious man and on exemplary 
husband, so in hie public capacity, as protector of the Church, lie took 
the greatest pains to foster discipline and piety among the parish prints, 
and saw to it that the prelates whom he selected were men of learning 
as id character who would do their best to promote reforms and rebuke 
evil-doers. lie also took an active part m broadening the range of 
monastic influence. In obedience to the Pope's decree, be set himself 
about building two monasteries at Caen, one for men and the other for 
women, as id he did his best further to improve discipline and Seaming 
in the older ducal abbeys. His example too was an incentive to several 
of his goiter vassal*, with the result that *ome six or seven liarontal 
minsters were founded between 1050 and I(Xi5. The chief of these were 
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St flvraul and Corineillcs in the diocese of Lkieox, SI Martin at Seez* 
and Troam near Val-des-Dunr* in the Bragin* the last two, it should be 
noted t both being founded by linger of Montgomery, Normandy could 
therefore boast in 1065 of twenty-one monasteries for men, tight of 
which were in the [jatronage of lhe date and thirteen in the patronage 
of the lending barons There was, however, still no monastic foundation 
in the diocese of Coutanees. 

The foregoing sketch of the development of Normandy and of Wil¬ 
li am V career down to 1066 hzis been given in order to shew clearly the 
nature of the risks deliberately accepted by Harold when Vie seized the 
English crown. However confident he might, be that he could deal with 
the Earls of Mercia and Northumbria—and he at once tried to conciliate 
them by marrying their sister Ealdgyth—Harold knew that his most 
dangerous rival was William and Unit it would lie very diflkidt to come 
to terms with him. Nor did William long leave any one in doubt as to 
his intentions. Ah >txm as he heard of Harold's coronation, he sent 
messengers to England, reminding him of his oath and demanding hi* 
allegiance. At the same time he proclaimed to all the world that Harold 
w ! ai n usurper, and sent envoys to Pope Alexander I! denouncing Harold 
as a perjurer and asking for a blessing on his proposed invasion of 
England. To this appeal the Pope gave a favourable ear; for the Eng¬ 
lish Church in the eyes of the Curia was much in need of reform, mid 
might well lie brought by such an expedition more Under papal authority. 
Alexander, therefore, by the advice of Archdeacon Hildebrand, sent 
William a consecrated banner a* a token of bin approbation, and thus 
gave the duke's piratical adventure almost the character of a holy 
war. Pending the result of their negotiations^ VVilliam summoned a 
council of hi* barons to meet at Lilkbonne, and asked them to support 
his enterprise* It was only with difficulty that they were persuaded to 
help him. Feudal law gave the duke no right to call for their services 
out nt France, and to most of them it seemed doubtful whether a suf¬ 
ficiently strong force could be got together for ko great an undertaking, 
or, even if got together, whether it would be possible to build and man 
sufficient transports to carry it across the Channel* The first objection 
was met by asking for volunteers from outside Normandy and promising 
them a share in the plunder of England. And as for the second objec¬ 
tion, William would Mot listen to it fur a moment, hut ordered transports 
to be built in all jtetrls of the duchy and stores of arms mid provisions 
to be made ready by harvest time* In these deliberations the most 
active advocate of the fluke’s project was his seneschal William Fitz 
OsIkhi, who perhaps knew something of southern England at first hand, 
as hi.s brother Osbern hitz Osbcm ulrauly held an ocrie&iastiaal fwist in 
being Dean of Bonham, together with an estate in Cornwall 1 . 

1 he appeal for volunteers soon brought adventurous spirits from all 
1 Ihmtodaf i f 17a, BMeliaiu; lllli. Stratum*, 
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quarter* to William's standard* The largest number are said to have 
com c from Brittany t led by Rrizm and Alan of Pcnthie vre; but the 
uumber of Flemings was almost as great* There were also strong con¬ 
tingents from Artois and Picardy, while Eustace of Boulogne, w ho hail 
a long-standing feud with the house of Godwin, offered his services in 
person, fin the other hand very little help came from Maine or Anjou* 
and only n handful of knight* from more distant part*, such m Cham¬ 
pagne, Poitou, or Apulia. One would fain know the total number of 
William^ ho*t t hut as usual the figures given by the chronicle hi arc 
merely rhetorical. Several considerations* however,strictly limit the |kjs- 
itble numbers. In the first place, we can be sure that the Norman con¬ 
tingent* outnumlieied the auxiliaries from other parts. But, as we have 
already seen, it is very unlikely that Normandy at this time could put more 
than 121)0 knights into the field. Again, the Bayeus jn>et Ware, who 
describes the expedition in great debit I in Soma n tie Rms f a metrical 
dironkle written about 1172, states that lib father had told him that 
the number of trfin*|sorts of all kinds was hot quite seven hundred; and* 
as the Ravens tapestry testifies, the hugest of these were only Open barges, 
with one square sail* not capable of holding more than a dozen horses* 
while Hie majority were still .smaller and less capacious 1 . It seems then 
that the most plausible number we can assume for Will nun's army is 
somewhere round about 5000 men* Somewhere alaiut £000 of these were 
probably fully-equipped knights with trained horses, of whom about 1200 
hailed from Normandy and about H00 from other districts* while the 
remaining 3000 men would l>e made up by contingents of footmen and 
archers and the crews who manned the dupe. In that ages however, even 
5000 men were an almost fabulously large force to collect and keep 
embodied for any length of time, nor were there any precedents for 
attempting to transport a large body of cavalry across the sea. No viking 
leaders had ever done that. Their Beets had only carried warriors, and 
their lirst operation after landing had always been to seize horse* from 
the invaded territory. William’s knights* on the contrary* must have 
their own trained horses; and so William had to provide for bringing 
over at least 2500 horses in addition to his men, and til is too in small 
open bants which were unable to bent to windward; nor could he reckon 
on any ducking accommodation, either for embarking or disembarking 
them. The mere massing of the Channel* then, would be a remarkable 
and very novel feat; and if the weather turned stormy or the tide were 
missed, a very hazardous one* Nothing indeed brings out the duke's 
prestige so plainly as the fact that he was able to persimde his followers 
to take so tremendous a risk. By harvest time* as arranged, his prepara¬ 
tions were fairly complete* and the contingents from western Normandy 

1 The reasouiiblenlss of Wjfcto’a figure is strikingly illustrated by VI" it I Lucei of 
Malmesbury "a statement that m lilt tlia Lari of (Honcester uatsd 52 ships to Iniiis- 
port some d00 knights from C herbourg to Wjtrelmm. 
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and Brittany lay rauly with their tmnsporLs at Use mouth of the Dives 
There they remained windbound for four weeks, urn] it was only in the 
mil Idle ot September that they were able to move eastwards to Saint-Yalerv 
in the estuary of the Somme mid join the contingents from eastern Nor- 
muiuly *nul Fieardy. At Saint-Valery the invaders were nhoijt fit.} miles as 
the Clow flies from the Sussex coast, instead of about 105 miles as they 
would June been had they started from the I)ives; hut still there was no 
11 ^ Jlir wiui * for Eng** n d, whispers began to spread that 
^ illiam's luck h«l deserted him. 

Meantime, event? were taking place In England which greatly 
improved Williams chances. All through the summer Harold had kept 
both mm and ships in readiness nn tile south coast for Will jam's coming. 
But when September came the men insisted on going to their homes to 
see alter the harvest. Scarcely, however, had they disbanded, when 
Harold received the unwelcome tidings that Ins exiled brother Tustig in 
alliance with Humid Hnrdmda, the great warrior-King of Norway, Imd 
entered the Humber with a large Heet and was threatening York. Harold 
at once got together his house -carls and such other men as he could Jay 
hands on, and started to cover the 200 miles between London and York 
by forced marches to succour the Yorkshireiut-n, Before he reached 
Todawter.news arrived that the Earls Edwin anil Morfcere had been de¬ 
feated at Fit [ford outside York, that the city had submitted, and that 
the invaders had moved off eastwards to plunder Harold's own manor 
of Catton by Stamford Bridge on the Derwent* Harold accordingly 
marched past \ ork and fell on the invaders by surprise. A long and 
desperate fight ensued, in which lioth Harold Hardrada and Tustig were 
killed, while only a remnant of their men survived to regain their ship 
and tic take themselves home. This splendid victory was gained on 
Monday, 25 September,and at any other time would have made Harold's 
position secure. Almost at the same time William at Sairit-Valery, in total 
ignorance of wliat Harold was doing, was organising processions of relies 
to intercede for more favourable weather. In most years equinoctial gales 
might have been expected, but suddenly fate stilt led upon him. The 
weather became fine, the wind veered round to the right quarter, and on 
Thursday, 28 September, he was able to embark all his men and hunws. 
By nightfall all was ready, but he still Imd to wait for the tide. The 
actual start was not made till near midnight, William leading the way 
with a lantern at his mast-head in the Mom, a fast-sailing cruft which 
hod been specially fitted out for him by his wife. The probable Intention 
was to land near Winchcbea in the great manor of Urede (ftmnealie), 
which for over 40 years had been in the possession of the monks of 

1 W i I Liam of I'uiticn Uilw that the whole armament wju first .wmliltii at the 
Bites. It weald, however, have leui senseless to fcirinjr tho eastoru cuLlut^nU so 
far wi>t t only to Iengi1n?ii tW 

* ltomejtd$s l i Cuttune. 
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Fecamp by the gift df Kiiut add E umiak The wind and tide, however, 
carried the flotilla farther to the west, and in the morning William 
found himself off the small haven of Pevcnscy, with no obstacle to bar 
his entrance, Perenacy itself at this time was a small borough of 59 
burgesses 2 ; but they could only look on helplessly while William's trans¬ 
ports were one by one benched add unloaded, Once safe ashore, no lime 
was lost ill moving eastwards tu the larger borough of Hastings, where 
orders were immediately given for the building of a castle. 

On the news of William's landing being brought to York, Harold at 
once rude south to London to collect fresh forces, leaving Edwin and 
MorkcPe to fallow. Many of his best house-carls had fallen at Stamford 
Bridge T but a very powerful force of thegus could soon have been mustered 
from the shires south of the Welland and Avon if only Hamid would 
have played awaiting game. He wa**however, in no inuud to remain on 
the defensive. He had just won a magnificent victory, and it seemed tu 
him a cowardly plan merely to stand by and let tlie invaders overrun bis 
native Sussex without hindrance. He therefore, after a few days' halt, 
set out ogain T having with him only such levies a* had hastily come in 
from the districts nearest Loudon. Passing through the Wcnlcl, he led 
hEs force* towards Crowhtirst and Whatlmgton, two villages lying north- 
west uf Hastings*, which hod formed part of his perianal estates before 
he became Karl of Wessex, and on IS October, the eve of St Cnlixhis, 
he encamped on an open ridge of down which lay midway litlween his 
two properties some six miles from the sea. Early next day William, 
pager to attack, marshal let! his army near the high ground of Tellium, 
two miles away, and then advanced in three divisions having the Breton 
contingents, say 1000 men, on the left, the Flemings and Frenchmen, 
say 11MM) men, on the right, and the Normans, say £400 men, in the 
centra A slight valley intervened between the two armies, and across it 
William could see Harold's forces posted in close formation several ranks 
deep along the crest of the ridge, having a front of perhaps 500 yards. 
The English in accordance with their national custom were all on foot, 
the house-carls and thegns being armed with two-handed axes and kite- 
shaped shields. Some of Harold's men, however, were just peasants, armed 
only with javelins and stone-lipped clubs. The whole body probably out- 
numltered the invaders, but Harold knew that he was at a great disad¬ 
vantage in having very few F archers* and no mounted troop* to match 
William's £0GG horsemen. He consequently gave his men orders to stand 
strictly on the defensive, and oil no account to leave their position, which 
was one of advantage^ aa the enemy would have to attack up a fairly 


1 Dmnr&ttiy *, 17 s. Ranieslie, Cf. abu Haskins, EITR, Vol. mu (IG1B), 

p, 

1 Dome*day r* 20 b. Piveiiscl, 
a IknncMday t a ISb, tYobwt, ll'atlElLgnstuiiiu. 
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steep slope, whether in front or on the flanks 1 . Williams men, undeterred 
by that, came on steadily the front ranks in each division facing made up 
of archers and cn>>-v bow inch* followed by lines of heavily-armed footmen 
(ZoriHtfi), while the knights brought up the rear. For some hours all 
attempts to storm the hill were in vain,and at one moment William had 
great difficulty in preventing the Bretons from retreating in a panic. At 
last, however* by the stratagem of a feigned flight on the right, a number 
of the English were induced to rush down the bill in pursuit whereupon 
the Norman k nights wheeled their horses round, and easily cut then] to 
pieces. This gave the opening which William was looking for T Renewing 
tile attack, slowly but surely the Norman knights pressed back the 
depleted English shield-wall* until at last Flam Id was mortally wounded 
by an arrow in his eye. For a space some leading thegjts still held out 
round the king's dragon standard ; but one by one they too were hewn 
down, so that by nightfall the English army was reduced to a mere 
leaderles* rabble which scattered and fled into the woods. The disaster 
to Harold’s cause was complete* The deaths of his brothers* Earls Gvrtli 
and Leo Twin, together with the slaughter of so many lead tug men, made it 
impossible for the supporters of the house of Godwin in eastern Wessex 
to make another stand. Duke William, on the other hand, was too 
cautious to press on quickly; and il was not till five days after Ills 
victory that he set out from Hastings to get possession of Canterbury, 
moving by Romney and Dover. Meantime, in London* the leaders of the 
English Church, headed by Stiganrl* acting in co-operation with the chief 
landowners of the Midlands and the Eastern counties under the guidance 
of Aragar the Staller, the leading magnate in Essex* declared for setting 
Edgar the Aetheling on the throne. In this decision Edwin and Morkero 
outwardly acquiesced; hut secretly the two earls were intriguing to 
prevent the crowning of the young prince—lie was hardly yet seventeen, 
it would seem—and they soon retired to their estates without sum moiling 
their men to fight for him. Once more it wna clearly shewn that the 
English nice had m yet developed no true national feeling. Perhaps 
what the carls hoped fnr waa a partition of the kingdom between 
themselves and William, the duke contenting himself with Wessex, 
While still at Canterbury* the news was brought to William that Queen 
Edith and the men of Winchester were prewired to recognise him. This 
made it safer for him to advance on Loudon; but before actually attack¬ 
ing the city, he thought it more politic to isecure as strong a foothold 
as possible south of the Thames* He therefore marched past Southwark 
and Kingston and up the Thames volley, harrying a wide belt of country", 
until he came to the borough of Wallingford* at that time the chief 
place in Berkshire* Crossing the Tliamea at this point, he doubled back 
eastwards to Berkliatninstead in Hertfordshire, so as to threaten London 

5 Freftmui H view, that the Imlu wtlr protected liy a palisade* has been 

strenuously contMe<l by Mr Hound p mu\ quite untenable. 
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from the north-west and cut it off From possible succour from the Mid¬ 
lands, As Edwin and Murkere still remained inactive* the magnates 
in Lomlon decided that armed resistance was hopeless. They accordingly 
went to meet William, and made their submission, the king-elect* Edgar 
the Actheling, being one of the party. The Norman forces thereupon 
advanced unopposed to Lundom mid on Christmas Day I{01 William, 
like Hamid only a year before, was hallowed King of the English in 
Edward's new church at Westminster by Euidred the Archbishop of 
York s Stigand of Canterbury^ services being refused, on the ground 
that he had received his pallium from am anti-Pope, 

When once William had hem crowned with the traditional rites, his 
attitude towards those who had submitted tu him necessarily changed 
from that of an invader bent on promoting terror and havoc to that of a 
lawful sovereign anxious to stand well in the eyes of his new subjects and 
eager to give them as good peace as he had already given to Normandy. 
Nevertheless* William was- faced with a dilemma; fur he could not safely 
allow hi* new dominions to remain without a Norman garrison, or risk 
offending the soldiery to whom he owed his triumph by disappointing 
them of their promised re wants. To feel secure he had to allot extensive 
estates to his chief followers, which they, in their turn, could deal out 
to their retainers, and also build castles up and down the laud for their 
protect! oil As he surveyed his position, however, after the coronation, 
William might well think that he had gained sufficient territory to reward 
his men lavishly* The area acknowledging his authority wa« already 
much larger than Normandy, and it included a considerable proportion of 
the most fertile and best populated parts of the country. It comprised, 
moreover, the estates of nearly all ! hose who had actually fought against 
him, including a large proportion of the estates of the house of Godwin; 
and all these he could legitimately regard as confiscated for treason and 
avail il hi c for distribution. The areas, too, which had not ns yet actively 
Opposed him, mvh m West Wessex, North Mercia* and Northumbria, 
might well submit voluntarily if given more time. He therefore decided 
to adopt a waiting policy, and to direct his immediate efforts to organising 
the south-eastern half of the country* giving out at the same time that 
the English laws and customs would be maintained, and that even those 
who Inal helped to set up Edgar the Acthding might make their peace 
by paying suitable fines and providing hostages. In Em and East 
Anglia there was really little doubt that leniency would be the best policy* 
as William knew that several of the leading landownere, such us the 
Ili^liop of London, the Abbot of Bury St Edmunds, Half the Staller, and 
Robert son of Witdfurt, were definitely on his aide* being men of French 
extraction who had been installed and promoted by King Edward. The 
policy of wailing, however, quickly lw>re fruit in the Midlands m well, 
and before long many of the leading Mercians* headed by Edwin anil 
Murkere, betook themselves to William's court at Barking and did him 
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homage* The two earls, in fact, ns they hnd nut fought against William* 
were well received mid confirmed in all their possessions on the condition 
that they remained hi hits company. Meanwhile cattle-building and the 
alignment of confiscated lands to Normans were pressed on steadily* and 
by March William felt himself sufficiently secure to risk n visit to 
Normandy* for the double purpose of making a triumphal progress 
through the duchy ami of impressing his continental neighbours* To 
grace his triumph he took with him Edgar the Aefhelitig* Archbishop 
Htigaud, Ear! Edwin, 1’krl Morkere, Earl Waltheof, and many other 
leading English men, and also a great quantity of gold and silver and 
plate and jewels, seized from the conquered districts* for distribution as 
a thank -often ng among the churches of Normandy. In England be left 
the direction of affaire in the hands of his half-brother* Odo* Bishop of 
Baveinc*aiid of his senesdud William Friz Usbem, the fanner having his 
head-quarters in Kent and Essex* and the latter apparently in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight* together with the custody of more distant strong- 
holds in Cilmiccstcrdiire and Herefordshire, For eight in on tbs these two 
governed as joint-regents; and if fluey did not foster* at any mte they did 
little to npnss* the rapacity and licence of the mnk and Hie of the 
intending settlers. No serious linings of the English* however* occurred* 
the only disturbance of note being an unsuccessful attempt made by 
Eustace of Boulogne* helped by the men of Kent, to oust Odo of Bayeux 
from Dover* a stronghold which the count claimed ought to have been 
entrusted to him and not to the bishop. 

In December 1067 William returned from Normandy* and soon 
realised that the remoter shires were not going to submit to his authority 
without compulsion. To begin with, Harold's mother* Gytha, was still 
holding out in western Wessex; and though the men of Somerset bad 
apparently by this time deserted her cause, it required a march by 
William in person to Exeter* and an eighteen days' siege of the borough* 
before the men of Devon and Cornwall would come h> terms with him. 
Then* soon after Whitsuntide 1068, came the news Mint Edwin nod 
Morkere, disgusted at the slights put upon them* had broken into revolt, 
that Edgar the Aetheling with his sisters had set out for the north* and 
that Gospatrie* who had been recognised by William as Earl of Bemseia* 
was inclined to set Edgar ujj as king. William* thus challenged, at once 
marched his forces into Yorkshire* The rapidity of his movement*) and 
the prompt building of castles at Warwick* Nottingham* and York, 
quickly cowed Edwin and Morfcere into renewing their allegiance; hut 
Edgar and Gospatrie took refuge at the court of Malcolm Can more* the 
King of Scots (1051 105)2}* who received them Inuuiuniblv. William 
himself did not go beyond York, hat turned south again* and spent the 
autumn in erecting castles at Lincoln* Huntingdon* and Cambridge. 
Being determined* however* to get a footing in the north* he offered the 
earldom of Bei nii ia to une of his Flemish followers* Robert of Coraminea* 


ch, iv. 
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and rent ham early in 1069 with ft force of 500 horsemen to DttrfcmL 
Tin's move ended in disaster, for the Northumbrians at oure rose find 
massacred Com mines nnd hi* men; whereupon Edgar, helped by Earl 
Walfcheof, reappeared in Yorkshire and laid siege to William s forces in 
York, Once more William hastened to York and gave ordei's for a second 
castle to be built there,, Hut even so the Yorkshiremen were only tem¬ 
porarily quelled, and soon took heart again on hearing that Sveio Estrith- 
son of Denmark was at last fitting out an army to enforce hi* claim to 
the English crown as KmiVs heir. The Danish expedition ret out in 
August 10 (kS t and after ineffective attac ks on Kent and East Anglia, 
joined forces with Edgar the Aetheling ill the Humber* The Ml of York 
followed towards the end of September, Walthenf taking a prominent 
part its the attack* For a moment the situation looked serious; for a 
revolt also in progress in Shropshire and Staffords hi re led by a ihegn 
named Eadric the AVild, while only a month or two earlier some of 
Harolds illegitimate sons, sailing from Dublin* had effected a landing 
near Finns staple in Devon* There was however, np real eo-npe ration 
between William's enemies* ami the crisis soon parsed a fray* Leaving the 
Bishop of Co glances and Brian of Penthievre to deal with the danger in 
the south, William himself marched upon Stafford, scattering the rebel* 
before him. and then into Yorkshire, at the same time sending debiehmciit.s 
into Lindsey under the Co Lint* of Mortem and Eu r South of the Humber 
these lenders were successful in capturing several parties of Dimes but 
William himself was held up at the river Aire by floods for over three 
weeks. His mere proximity, however* demoralised the Danes; and when 
at Inst he renewed hia advance, he found-that the main Ijodv had evacuated 
York and retreated to their eihipa. The way was thus cleared for William 
to punish the Yorkshirenieiu Thrice they had defied him, and he wa$ 
determined that it should never occur ngnim He therefore gave orders 
that the country from the Humber tu the Tyne should be systematically 
devastated. For several weeks the cruel work went on, the villages one 
after the other being burnt, while the inhabitants and cattle were either 
killed or driven away* As a result, the whole of the diocese of York, 
stretching from the North Sea to the Irish Channels became so depopulated 
that even twenty years later the greater part of it still remained an 
uncultivated waste* Nothing in William^ career has so blackened his 
reputation ns this borbaruu# action; but it led quickly to Gnsp^tric and 
WaltbeoFs submission, and at any rale freed the Normans from all further 
danger, [n 1079 Cheshire and Shropshire were both overcome without 
any serious fighting, and by March William was back at Salisbury and 
able to disband hi* forces. After that, only one more rising of the English 
is reported. This was led by Here ward* a petty Lincolnshire landowner, 
and was no more than a forlorn hope, provoked by the arrival of the 
Danish fleet in the fen laud* surrounding Ely. The Danes indeed effected 
little beyond the sack of Peterborough, but Here ward held out m the 
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Isle of Elv for over a ymr. The foil of hi* stronghold mark* the completion 
of the Conquest* liy the eloae of 1071, William was in full possession of 
every English shire; Earl Edwin was dead, I‘,arl Mt^r^re a prisoner, find 
Edgar the Aet holing was once more a fugitive in Scotland. 

Having followed in outline the five years' struggle by which William 
gradually obtained full mastery over his kingdom, it is time to turn to 
the measures which he took for its reorguni^itjon and government. At 
the outset^ ojs we have seen, It was by no means UU intention to make 
many sweeping changes. He claimed to lie Edward's* lawful heir, and 
from the first he gave out I hat it w m his wall that bl al! men should have 
and hold Edward's law," Such surviving writs and charters as date from 
the years 1067 and 1U6H shew that at first lie acted partly through 
Englishmen, while to some extent he even seems to have employed the 
English local levies in his military eqaemlion** The prolonged resistance* 
however, which he encountered in so many dirtlicis, inevitably led the 
Conqueror to change this policy, and gave him an excuse fur I renting all 
the greater English laymen as suspected, if not active^ rebels and for 
confiscating their estates. He thus by degrees seized nearly all the bi^st 
land, with the exception of the broad estate* owned by the Church and 
the monasteries, and was able to reward hk leading fighting-men not 
merely handsomely, but with fief* often ten or even twenty times as 
valuable as the land* they possessed across the Channel. And even so 
he by nu means exhausted the land at his disposal* hut was able to retain 
for himself far mure and far better distributed crown-lamb tlum hot! 
been enjoyed by aisy English king before him. He was able further to 
set aside a sufficient amount of land to provide wages or maintenance 
for some hundreds of minor officials and domestic retainers, such a* 
ehaplaius,clerks,physicians, chamberlains, cooks* barbers, bailiffs, foresters 
falconers, huntsmen, and so forth, whom he employed about his person 
or on his widespread estates, or whose past services had entitled them to 
either pensions or charity. 

The process by which the conquered land was panelled out into fiefs 
for William's fighting-men can unfortunately only be surmised \ for no 
documents have survived, if any ever existed, recording his grain ts or the 
terms on which they were made. The outcome of the process on the other 
hand h very completely :sefc before us, as the resulting fiefs, or * baronies" 
to use the technical French term which now came into use, are all described 
in minute detail in the ‘‘honk of Winchester,** the unique land-register, 
soon nicknamed “ Domesdci," which the Conqueror ordered to lie drawn 
up in HkSG. This wonderful survey, which we know as Domeadaj Book, 
covers the whole kingdom v. ith the except Sun of the four northern cu unties 
and a few tow ns, London and Winchester bdng imfortunately among the 
omissions. Internal evidence shews that the survey was mode by sending 
several bands of commissioners on circuit through the shires, who convened 
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tht shift-iiiMts mid got the information they required from local juries, 
continuing both Normans snd Gngli.«hineo, drawn from each hundred. 

Ihe resulting returns, which are set out in Domesday Rook county bv 
county and fief by fief, are clearly answers to a definite schedule of questions 
which wore put to the juries, and which were designed to elicit bow maiiv 
distinct properties, or w manors n ns the Normans termed them, there were 
in each hundred, by whom they had formerly been held in King Edw ard's 
da%, and to whom they hud been allotted, how far they were sufficiently 
stocked with peasantry and plough-oxen, and what was estimated to lie 
thrir annual value to their possessors, both before the Conquest and At 
the date when the survey was made. 

Particulars were also Hilled for, which enable us to ascertain the 
categories into which the peasantiy were divided, the distribution of wood, 
meadow, and pasture, and the amount of taxation to which each manor 
was liable in tiie event of the king levying a Danegdd. Unfortunately 
the clerks who compiled the record in its linn] shape at Winchester, and 
re-arranged the returns by fiefs instead of as originally by hundreds and 
villages, were not directed to summarise the information collected about 
each lief: and so the survey contains no totals either of area or value for 
the ilifieri!it fiefs by which they can lie conveniently compared and 
contrasted one with another. With patience, however, such totals can Ik* 
approximately worked out, and sufficiently accurate statistics compiled 
to shew relatively how much of England William reserved for himself 
and his personal dependants, how much he left in the hands of the prelates 
and monastic houses, and how much he assigned to the various lay 
baronies which he created, to re wand the soldiery by whose help he had 
effected the Conquest. In making such calculations, however, it is not so 
much the acreage or extent of any given fief which it is important to find 
out as its total annual value. Any wide-spread estate, of course, gave 
importance to its possessor from a political point of view; but in the 
elevent h century, just as to-day, acreage«u only of subsidiary importance, 
iiml the effective power of most of the landed magnates at bottom depended, 
not on the area but on the fertility and poptdommess of their manors 
ami on the revenue which could be obtained from them either in money or 
in kind. It is in find as often as not misleading to count up the number 
of the manors on different fiefs, its .some commentators on Domesday Hook 
have done,ami contrast, for example, the seven hundred und ninety-three 
(minors allotted to the Count of Mortain with the four hundred and 
thirty-nine manor* allotted to the Bishop of Bayern*, or both with, say 
the hundred nod sixty-two manors allotted to William Pererel. For 
“manors' or holdings were of every conceivable extent and variety, just 
as states are to-day, and might vary from petty farms worth only a few 
shillings a year, in the currency of those times, to lordly complexes of land 
stretching over downs of village* and worth not infrequently as much os 
I'lOO a year or more. Even neighbouring manors of similar acreage 
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might vary enormously in value in proportion tts they were well or Wly 
stocked with husbandmen and cuttle; while in some porta of England 
whole districts remained throughout Will lam's reign so badly devastated 
that to own them was far more of a liability than an advantage* in view 
of the large expenditure required for reinstatement. 

To Late a leading example* Hugh, the Jleomie of Avroncbes, wna 
allotted almost the whole of Cheshire with the title of Earl, a wide 
territory wfakh in later centuries gave considerable importance to his 
successors; but in Hugh's day (1071-1101) the revenue which could be 
derived from all the manors in Cheshire put together was estimated to be¬ 
little more than £200 a year. In Middlesex on the other hand the single 
manor oflsleworth was estimated to be worth £12 a year in 1086 and 
the manors of Fulham anti Harrow £40 and JPoti ft year respectively; 
nor were manors such as these by any means the most valuable which 
then existed in fertile and populous part* of England* It seems clear 
then that the V'tctimte of A vranches did not derive his undoubted 
importance and power in England so much from his Cheshire estates, in 
spite of their extent, a* from other far tatter stocked manors which 
William allotted to him in Lincolnshire Sullblk (Elio), Oxford¬ 

shire (£70% and elsewhere, which were together worth over £700 ft year, 
and without which he and I vis retainers could hardly have supported 
the expense of defending the marches of Cheshire against the tribesmen 
of North Walls. 

Let m bike then the estimated annual value put upon the various 
manors and estates by the Domesdayj u Hies in1086 a& the most illuminating 
basis of calculation open to us. If this is done, it will ta found, after 
a reasonable allowance has been made for ambiguous entries and entries 
where the value lias been inadvertently omitted by tbe scribes who wrote 
out the final revision, that the total revenue in the money of the period 
of the rural properties dealt with in the survey, but exclusive of the 
revenue arising from the towns, may be thought of in round figures as 
about jPTS, 000 a year. 

To this total the ten shires of Wessex south uf the Thames con¬ 
tributed about <£*38,000, the three East Anglian shires about J?13*950, 
the eight West Mercian shires about -PI1,000, the seven shires of the 
Southern Danelaw lying between the Thames and the Welland about 
J,*I400* the northern Danelaw between the Welland and the Humber 
about i?frto0* and finally the devastated lands of Yorkshire and tauca- 
shire about £1200. If it were possible to ascertain the corresponding 
values at the date when the estates first came into the hands of their new 
owners, the figures would in each case be much smaller; but though there 
are some returns in Domcodeiy which give the values u when the lands were 
received,” these are for too fragmentary to furnish the data necessary for 
calculating such general totals. To make up totals from averages is all 
that could be done for the earlier date, which would be unsatisfactory; 
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And* after nil* the values far lOSfi are perhaps mare to <iur purpose, m they 
Indicate better Hie potentialities of income to which the new landowners 
could look forward in 1070, however much for the moment the country¬ 
side had been impoverished by the fighting in the previous four years. 

Reckoning then that the income from land which the Conqueror hud 
at hta disposal, exclusive nf the rents aud other profits of the boroughs* 
was potentially about i?73,000 a year, Domesday Book, when further 
analysed, shews that the distribution of this sum resulting from the king's 
gmnb for the five main purposes for which he hod to provide was roughly 
a* follows: (it) J? 17,650 a year for the support of the Crown and royal 
house, including iti that category himself* his queen* his two half-brothem* 
and King Edwards widow; (4) !ciS00 n year for the remuneration of his 
minor officials and perianal servants, later known m the King^s Serjeants; 

(c) £19$Q0 a year for the support of the Church and monastic bodies; 

(d) i?4000 a year for the maintenance of some dozen pre-Couquest land- 
owners and their men, such os Half the Staller, Robert son of Wimorc, 
Aluretl of Marlbormtgln Colswegen of Lincoln* and Thurkil nf Arden, who 
for one reason or another had retained his favour; and (e) £30^J50 a year 
for the prod don of some 170 baronies, some great and some small* for the 
leading captains, Norman, French* Breton, and E]vtni*h, and their retainers* 
who had risked their livea and fortunes in the great adventure of 
conquering England. 

llit figures just given, though of course they only claim to be approxi¬ 
mately accurate* are of great interest, revealing ns they do that William 
retained nearly a quarter of the income of the kingdom from laud for 
the use of the royal house, and that he assigned little more than two-fifths 
nf the total for rewarding the chiefs of the great families who had fought 
Fur him,, ntul their military mid other followers. Even if the two fiefs* 
worth together aliout i'5(150 a year, which William assigned to bis half- 
hrnthcrsi, the Bishop of Ruyvux and the Cnunt of Mortain, be reckoned 
to the share of the baronage rather than to the share nf the Crown, the 
income allotted for baronial fiefs must still be thought of as conoider&bly 
lest than half the total income of the estates in the kingdom. With these 
two fiefs deducted, the share of the Crown may be thought of ns about 
in£ s 6O0 a V'enri but a* some J?lfi00 a year of this was assigned tn Queen 
Edith anil her retainers for her life, Will turn ami Matilda's potential 
income from their manors before 1076 was roughly 4?1 1 ,000 a year. Etch 
tills smaller figure is about twice the amount of the Crown's revenue in 
King Edward's day as estimated by the Domesday juries. The estates, too, 
retained by the Conqueror for the Crown were more evenly distributed 
over the kingdom than Edward's estates had been, so that the power of 
the Crown in many districts was much increased. In the last years of Ins 
reign Edward liad possessed no manors in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Lincolnshire, Rutland, Cheshire, or Cornwall, and comparatively 
few in Norfolk, Suffolk, mid Yorkshire. As arranged by William, the 
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Crown had a substantial share everywhere except in Sussex and in the 
three counties along the Welsh border, in winch districts he parted with 
all the old Crown manors and erected marcher fiefs of a special kind* 
apparently for military reasons. The ultimate increase in the revenue of 
the Crown from laud was nut, however* *dd y due to a retention of a larger 
number of manors for the royal use* but arose partly from raising the 
rents at which the manors were let to form to the shcriHk and other reeves, 
who took charge of them us speculative ventures and recouped themselves 
in their turn bv raising the dues and increasing the services exacted from 
the cultivating peasantry* To what extent these augmented rents were 
justifiable or oppressive we cannot tell; but Domesday often records a 
thirty, and sometimes a fifty, per cent, rise above the estimated values of 
King Edward's day, and in not a few instances the remark is ^uldcd that 
the cultivators could not bear these increased burdens. 

Turning from the Crown to the Church* let us next analyse the revenue 
of about X19*200 u year set aside for the support of the various dosses of 
the clergy. This substantial suns is made up of four items as follows: 
(a) £8000 a year aligned for the maintenance of the secular clergy, 11 a tit 
is to say of the fifteen bishoprics mad of the houses of secular canons, some 
thirty in number, hut exclusive of the endowments of the parochial clergy; 
(5) £9200 a year appropriated to some forty monasteries for men; (c) 1*1200 
a year appropriated to ionic ten nunneries; and (d) X^BOO a year appro- 
printed* by the gift of either Ed ward or William, it i Norman and other 
foreign monasteries. 

In one sense of course very little of this revenue ran l)e said to have 
been assigned to the Church by William* for the greater proportion of 
the manors w hich produced it had long been devoted to religious purposes. 
The Conqueror, however, as a matter of policy acted on the principle that 
not even the oldest grants to the Church wen? valid until he had re-con¬ 
firmed them* As a result* the Church suffered not a few losses; but she 
wa^ at the same time recouped by many new grants of great value* and 
on the whole gained considerably. In particular* the poorly-endowed sees 
of the Danelaw acquired a great increase of temporalities. In sonic cases* 
however* such ncw r acquisitions seem to have been purchased, The gee of 
Canterbury* as might be expected* enjoyed the wealthiest fief* with a 
revenue of about 1*1750 a year* the see of Winchester coming second with 
a revenue of over 2 J 1000 a year. In general, however, the greater monas¬ 
teries controlled more valuable fiefs than the lesser bishops. The seven 
richest houses* that in to say* Glastonbury (£B40), ElyfJPTflQXSt Edmunds 
Bury (jP 655)* the old Minster at Winchester (£640), Christchurch at 
Canterbury (X 3 f.i85), St Augustimfe {£635J* and Weafcfflinsit r(£-000), wen? 
assigned between them a revenue of nearly £4800 a year, whereas the ten 
poorer bishoprics bad less than X^JOOO a year between them. The of 
Selsey for example had even in 10B6 only a revenue of Cl 38 n year* and 
the see of Chester even less. If is true the secular clergy hud other sources 
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of revenue bestde& their manorial incomes; but none the less it remain* one 
of the most outstanding feature* of the society of the day that the monk* 
and liun.s who can hardly have numbered all told a thousand individuals 
should have had control of so large a share of the rental of England, 

Having provided for himself, his half-brothers his personal servants* 
and the Church, William -still hod an income of over £3AfiQQ a year from 
land at his disposal. Some i.4000 of this, os already noted* was either 
restored to or bestowed on favoured Englishmen and their retainers: lint 
these doles were on too small ft stale to affect the general character of the 
Conquest settlement* and so they need not detain us, h is, however, in- 
testing to observe that Archbishop Stigand occupies an important place 
in this eategorv; for he appears in Domesday a* holding a personal barony 
worth some 1M) a year in addition to his immense Church preferments, 
and so flit a landowner he ranks with the wealthiest of the barons. Let us 
pas* on then and consider the gun end body of the military fiefs, the 
“baronies^ or 4t honours” as the Normans termed them* which were created 
to reword the invading armies, and which form one of the corner-stones of 
the English social system for some three centuries. It is here that the 
tkwuesday evidence is particularly welcome* the evidence of the historical 
writers being for the most part vague* and limited to too few fiefs to give a 
true picture. Domesday on the other hand enables us to analyse and 
compare all the fiefs, and shews that there were at least one hundred and 
seventy barames* without counting as such the petty fiefs held directly of 
tile Crown w ith incomes of less than £IQ ft year* w hich were also numerous 
but only of subsidiary importance. 

As with the ‘*mq*mra > Vl the first thing to note about the baronies" 1 
is that they were of many different types and varied not only in size and 
value* hut in compactness and Lu some extent in the conditions of tenure 
under which they held. What jl contrast one barmy might be to another 
can best Ik? seen from the fact tlmt the list of baron Sea comprises fiefs of 
all grades* starting from quite modest estates producing incomes of only 
i?15 k year or less and gradually advancing in stateliness up to two 
princely fiefs with revenues of about i. J 1750 a year each. Another cha¬ 
racteristic is tlmt there were no well-marked group* in the list corre¬ 
sponding to definite graded of rank ; nor 3 s there any indication that the 
C onqueror distributed In* rewards in accordance w ith any pre-arranged 
scheme* A dear idea of the nature of his distribution* however, can only 
be gained by attempting same clarification: and so it will lie well to 
divide the baronies arbitrarily into the five folio wing groups: Class A, 
containing baronies valued at over 1^50 a year each; Cla&a 11* contain¬ 
ing baronies having revenues between £650 and i 3 400 n year; CW* C, 
containing hammed having revenues between i?400 and 00 a year; 
Class D, containing baronies with revenues between ££OQ and i J 100 a 
year; and Class E, containing baronies valued at less than 1*100 a year. 
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\\ orking on these linen, DqmeidAj enables us to say that lit Class A 
there were eight baronies, having an aggregate of abou t J79000 n year ; in 
C'lnsn B ten baronies, with revenues aggregating about £300H a year; in 
Class C twenty-four, with revenues aggregating about JP7O0O ft year; 
in Class l) thirty-six; and in Class E between ninety and one hundred* 
The two wealthiest baronies were those assigned to William Fits Osbern 
and Roger of Montgomery; and nest in order came the fiefs allotted 
respectively to William of Warenne, Hugh of Avranches, Eustace of 
Boulogne, Richard of Clare; Geoffrey lli^hop of Coutances, and Geoffrey 
do Maude vibe. In Class B the richest fief was that assigned to Robert 
Millet* and several other famous names figure in it T such as Ferrers, 
Bigod, Giftftrd t Bmiose, C rispin, and Tnillebois; but it is not till Class C 
is reached that we come to the equally famous names of Peverel, 1 jtrv, 
Montforb Toeni, Mortimer, and Vera, and only at the very bottom of 
Class (• that we find Beaumont and Beauchamp. It remains to be said 
that if we insert the English survivtim into these classes, Half tbeStalle? 
and Stjgamd Like rank in Class A > Earl Wnlthcof in Class II, and Robert 
son of Wimarc in ClassC* Similarly as regards the bishoprics* Tlie seta 
of On i ter bury and Winchester, both be iL noted held by Stigand, are the 
only sees which rank in wealth wiLli the first das* of baronies. The 
of London (£615), Dorchester (iW), Salisbury (£600), \\ 'orccster 
(X'480), ™d Thefford (J7420) rank with the second do**; the sees of Exeter 
(X^ieo), Wells ( J.»325), York (.£S70>, Hereford {iPgBOj, Rochester (-£*«)), 
mifj Durham (JE^OS) with the third, Chichester (1 J 1S8) with the fourth, 
and G lies ter (itS) with the filth. York iiml Diirluiin, however, are not 
fully accounted for in Domwday, ami so passifily these sees should be 
reckoned tea liaronies of the second class. 

Hie spoils of victory being thus parcelled out, we must next inquire 
under what conditions of tenure the baronies were held. On this point 
the Domesday survey is unfortunately siknt, no questions a* to tenure 
being put to the hundred juries, and so we have to fall back on infer¬ 
ences drawn from the conditions of tenure found in force in England n 
generation or two Inter, supplemented by the few vague hints which can 
be gleaned here and there from monastic chronicled There can, however, 
lie hardly any doubt that William from the outset insisted that the 
baronies should be held on the same conditions of tenure as the baronies 
in Normandy, nor can the baiuns themselves have desired to hold bvany 
tenure other than the one they were in^ustonied to and understood. This 
meaON that the English methods of land-tenure were not adopted, and 
Uiat the barons obtained their fiefs on the four conditions of (fl) doing 
homage to the king and swearing fealty, (&} providing definite ip lotus 
of fully-equipped knights, if summoned, to serve in the king's army for 
40 days in the year at their own cost, (c) attending the king's court 
when summoned to give advice and assist the king in deciding causes, 
and (d) aiding the king with money on the happening of certain events. 
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If these obligation:! m not sufficiently performed* it was recognised Hint 
the baronie& wm liable to lie forfeited. As to the rules ofsuccess! oil t it was 
mxjgiiistd tliat no Won iiad any power to dispose of his barony or any 
part of it by wilt If a baron died leaving no hdrs, the barony escheated* 
that is* fell buck to the Crown, If there were male heirs it descended to 
thenq subject to the payment of a relief to the Crown; but already there 
was a tendency for the king to claim tliat fiefs wereindi visible and to insist 
on enforcing a rule of primogeniture. If there were only female heirs, the 
fief waa partitioned amongst them provided the king did not interfere. If 
the heir* were tumors the king had the right of guardianship, mid in 
the ease of female hein* the right of bestowing them in marriage. A 
further question, about which there hies been a good deal of discission, 
is bow were the quotas nf knights to be provided fixed for each barony. 
There lias been a tendency to suppose that the number of knights de¬ 
manded must have borne some fixed relation either to the size or to the 
value of the barony. All the evidence, however* tends to prove that in 
this matter there was much caprice and no uniformity, and it seems 
probable that the king was able to fix the amount of military service 
arbitrarily when the baronies were created, and pcrhnj>s solely in accord¬ 
ance with hi* personal estimation of the merits of the various bn runs. As n 
result the quotas which he imposed* the Jtcr&itmm debittiiu ns it was called, 
were for most baronies a round mini her of knights—o, 10* 15, 5£0 t 40, 
Stk and *0 on, the feudal armies being organised on a basis of colislA- 
hularies of ten knights. Quotas of forty or more knights w ere imposed 
on most of the baronies having revenues of over ei year; quotas 

of between twenty and forty knights on moat uf the baronies having 
revenues of between 1^00 and i_ J 100 a year. It appear^ however* that 
several of the poorer baronies hud to find cotDjjaratively large tjuntas, 
and on the whole the burden of knights' service was lightest for the 
richer baronies. It is certainly curious that William was satisfied with 
such small quotas. Tor the system is only dewigiid to produce n force of 
some 4HQ0 knights, lie made up Ids mounted force* however, to 5000 
knights by imposing tenure by knights' service on nil the bishoprics and 
on a number of the richer abbeys, and he evidently regarded these selected 
ecclesiastical fiefs in inniiy respects as baronies, (hie mure mutter re¬ 
quires elucidation. It is commonly supposed tliat there was n castle at 
the head of each barony, but at any mte in Wj]]hud's day this wns not 
the case. It as true that William himself ordered many castles to be 
built, hut these were on his own estates; it is also true that many castles 
were erected by William Fit* Osberrg Roger of Montgomery* and Hugh 
of Avnmches, the three barons with special powers put in charge of the 
Welsh marches; but elsewhere William insisted that no castles should be 
built without his licence. A small number of barons only were accorded 
this special mark of favour, and those who obtained it were not always 
the borons with the largest fiefs. Most of the barons* it would seem, far 
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from having rattles of thfiir own, were sadd3cd on the contrary with the 
obligation of finding garrisons for the royal castles* a service that rnme 
to he known as “castle-guard. 1 " 

Having set out the baronies and defined their military liabilities and 
conditions of tenure, William to all appearances left each baron full 
discretion to deal with his barony « he liked. The various manor* com¬ 
posing it were handed over as going concerns with the peasantry living 
upon t lie hi, and each baron selected for himself which manors he would 
keep as demesnes for himself and which he would sub-enfeof The king 
did not even insist that enough knights should be en feuded to perform 
the jcnrifmni detrtium of the barony. If the harems preferred it, they 
had full liberty to farm out their land* to non-military tenants* w r ho 
held not by knights' service but by the tenure known as “socage, 11 that 
is to say, by the payment of rents in kind or in money, together with 
some light agricultural services. It thus came about that, though the 
baronies in their entirety were held by knights' service, only a portion 
of the lands which they comprised were actually held by military tenants. 
It must not lie BUippraed* either* that when subtenancies were created 
the barons only gave them to their kinsmen or retainers from overseas. 
The returns in iXimesday shew clearly that on all baronies many men 
w'ere granted subtenancies who were of English descent, and some of 
these undoubtedly held their land# by knights" sendee subject to the 
same conditions as their Norman neighbours. As to the peasant classes* 
it was not to the totem! or either the barons or their sub vassals to 
expropriate them to any extent. The invader* were few and could not 
provide a peasantry from their own ranks. Their interest lay in having 
as numerous a population as possible on their estates* in order that they 
might obtain increased dues and increased labour services from them* 
and in time bring more land into cultivation. At the same time the 
new land Ion Is could see no use in preserving the numerous distinctions 
which had differentiated the U geneut" from the “geblir* or the “mjc- 
manni" from the “ltberi homines,’ 1 'They found it much more convenient 
to regard l he peasantry its all equally I round to the soil and all liable to 
similar dues. In particular they were hostile to the system of com¬ 
mendation under which some of the cultivating da^es hod been free to 
select and change their lords. As a result coin mend at ion was entirely 
swept away* and the men in every manor* whatsoever their social status, 
became bound to their lord* by an hereditary tie. This meant a con¬ 
siderable social revolution* especially in the eastern half of England. 
I n a great extent the freer classes were merged into the less free, nb- 
sorlx'd into manors* and compelled to do unfree services. Every lord of 
a manor wo* allowed under the new system to maintain a court for his 
tenantry and could compel them to bring their civil disputes before it, 
provided tenants of other lords were not involved. The net outcome no 
doubt was increased ex pi oi tat ion of the peasantry* but at the same tame 
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tin* iidvent of the new landowners also meant greater activity in farming- 
When once the turmoil of the Conquest and real lot men t of the land was 
over, the new lorda set to work with a will at reinstatement, and they 
not only, in it few years, rest racked the greater proportion of the wasted 
manors, hut are soon found encouraging the aasarLalluti of woodbinds, 
the dmmuge of the fens* the building of mills anil churches. And the 
planting of new urban centres. There were of course black sheep Among 
them, stupid and avaricious men, of whom little gout! is re purled; but 
such men were hardly typical and, at any rate jus long a> Will him lived* 
they hud to keep in the background and curb Lheir passions. 

The allotment of t tie land was perhaps the most complicated and 
critical task that William had to undertake. At any rate it Wttfr the 
most revolutionary of hw measures: for it established in England the 
cardinal feudal doctrines that all land in, held of the king, that all occu¬ 
piers of land except the king must be tenants either of the king himself 
or of some loid who holds of the king, that the tie between the lord and 
his tenants is hereditary, ami that the extent of each man's holding and 
the nature of his tenure determine in the main his civil and political 
rights. William in fact* whether consciously or not* brought about a 
reconsLruclion of society on a new legal basis, and so in a sense turned 
England it*tea a feudal state. Hut though this is so* William also took 
very good core that he himself should not become ft feudal king after 
the pattern of the king in France or the Emperor in Germany, fn 
Normandy he hail established his ascendency over the baronage and had 
shewn how feudalisin could be combined with personal government. In 
England lie worked out exactly the same result on a larger scnlc. Rich 
and magnificent as were some of the new baronies,, lie never Allowed any 
of their holders, to become petty kings in their own (iefs T to make 
private war on their neighbours* or to acquire a jurisdiction aver their 
tenants which would entirely exclude his own. To this end he main¬ 
tained intact the courts of the shire anil hundreds, and to some extent 
the Anglo-Saxon system of police. To this end he created only six or 
seven earldoms* with strictly curtailed spheres mid privileges, and in the 
rest of England retained all the fiscal rights that had attached to the 
nthcc in his own hands. To tbh end he insisted uii the rule that all 
tenants by knights' service owed that service to the king alone and not 
to the barons from whom they held their knights' Fees. To this end he 
maintained aside by >ide with the new feudal cavalry-force the right to 
call out the old national infantry levy. Taxation was not feudalUsed* The 
obligation on all freeholders to pay “gelds" was main turned as well as 
the obligation to serve in the “fynP; and for both purp&tts William 
quickly realised that he must put on record the details of the ancient 
hidagescheme from which alone each man's liability could be asccrtainecL 
Lastly* he never allowed hi* advisory council to take a definitely feudal 
shape. As supreme feudal lord he constantly held courts for his mime- 
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dinle tenants; but, llie kingdom being large and the lenant> widely 
dispersed, he soon established the practice of summoning only a portion 
of the tenants to any particular court. As a result the court of Karons* the 
^Curia Regis,* 1 as it was called, cosily became a very elastic body, very like 
the old MVitmsgejnot 1 * in composition^ in which the king could take the 
advice of whom he would, but: still need never hamper himself by summon¬ 
ing ton many of those who were likely to oppose his wishes. So completely 
indeed was this principle established, that men? gatherings of the king* 
household officers, the steward, the butler, the chain he rlaiii, or the con- 
stable, reinforced by one nr two prelates and perhaps one or two barons 
(>r moderate estate^ came to be regarded to fore William died os a suffi¬ 
cient meeting of the “Curia Regis" for all but the most important sorts 
of business and the way became cleared for future kings to utilise their 
feudal court as the chief organ of government, out of which in due 
time the various departments of state for special purpose* were each in 
turn developed* 'there were, however, no developments of this nature 
in William 1 * day. Confident in his ow r n powers and determined to be 
master in everything, his numerous “writs' 1 shew that he settled nearly 
every detail himself, and made little use of any subordinates other than 
the staff of royal chaplains who prepired the writs under Lhe super¬ 
vision of his elmneellor* and the local sheriffe to whom Lhe writs wen? 
addressed, who presided in the shire-courts, had charge uf Lhe cub 
lection of the revenue* and fanned the royal manors. So confident indeed 
was lie, that he frequently employed baron* of the third grade a* sheriffs * 
but it is clear that be dismissed them at will, and we never find them 
in league against him or attempting independent action. Looked at 
broadly, the outcome of the Conqueror s policy was the establishment of 
n monarchy uf such an absolute type that it eould ignore all prtivinrinj 
differences of 3uw> anti custom; and so William's measures tended to bring 
about n mil unity in the kingdom such as had never been known under 
the Saxun kings. 

One set of deliberate reforms has still to be mentioned, Before the 
Conquest the English Church organisation was very defective* Synod* 
for promulgating ectdesiastical laws had cased to la* held, our wore 
there any special ecclesiastical tribunals or any definite system of arch¬ 
deaconries. The special jurisdiction of the bishops was exercised in the 
shire and hundred moots, with the result that the enforcement of moral 
discipline was at the mercy of doomaineti who were ignorant of Canon La w 
and very possibly theiqsdveH offenders Even the power* of the primate 
over his suffragans were far from clear: and the lwo archbishops instead 
of work i ng together, were 1 n dispute a* to the! r spheres of j urisdie l ion. I n 
addition to these defects there wo* little zeal shewni anywhere for either 
discipline or learning. The inona*terie* had not adopted the Cl mime re^ 
forms* Simony, pluralities and world Iniess were everywhere rampant. The 
authority of the Papacy was only formally admitted, while the primate 
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himself had been uncanonically elected. To continental observers such 
r state of affairs was in tolerable; nor could William os a realous Church - 
man. whose expedition had been blessed by the Pope, afford to ignore 
it. As soon therefore as he felt himself secure* lie took the matter up* 
assisted by three pipal legates who arrived in England early in 1070, 
The first matters taken in hand were the deposition ofStigand and three 
other lit-hops the appointment of 1 .au franc, the great Italian scholar and 
theologian of tlec and Caen and William's trusted friend, to he Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the nppointeent of Thomas* a amou of 
Unveiix, to the see of York, which bad (alien vacant bv the death of 
Arch bishop EsMretL Under these new' shepherds the English Church was 
soon put in better order. One after another, as vacancies occurred, the 
bishoprics and abbeys were put in charge of carefully selected foreigners. 
The holding nf svnpds was revived. Monastic discipline was tightened np r 
Study and learning were enrouifiged. The canons of cathedrals were 
made to observe celibacy. Secs, such a* ! torch ester and Selsey, which 
had been situated in villager, were removed to populous towns, while 
everywhere there tree* a movement* headed by Lurikuic at (’an ter bun, 
for building more magnificent churches. Most far-reaching of all were 
two reforms introduced in These ware the definite imbordi nation 

of York to Canterbury* and the creation* a* in Normandy* of n distinct 
set of ecclesiastical courts* the so-called u Courts Christian*” in which in 
future the bishops were to be free to deal with ecclesiastical cause# anti 
to receive the tines arising from all matters amir a chrittumHaie^n^ un¬ 
hampered by lay interference. The latter change was perhaps not alto¬ 
gether wise; for it set up rival jurisdictions side by side which sooner or 
Inter w r ere bound to ironic into collision, and also gave an opening for the 
Papacy, as the source of the Canon Law* to claim the legal sovereignty of 
the Church in England. These dangers,however, were remote, and William 
could afford to ignore them* Ixung quite accustomed to such courts in 
Normandy and confident that he w ould not fall out w ith Lanfmnc. Nor 
did he fear the Papacy* not even in the person of Hildebrand, who just 
at this moment was elected to succeed Alexander IL On the contrary* 
w hen in 1080 Gregory VII demanded that he should do fealty as the Pope’s 
vassal, William refused point-blank; nor did he ever admit that anyone 
but himself had any right to control the English Church. Throughout 
Iri# reign he not only appointed bishops and abbots at will but also in- 
vested than with Elieir spiritualities* and in hU determination to la? 
master w ent so far as to insist that no Pope should lie recogiii sod w ithout 
bis leave, that no papal letters should have any force in Ids dominions until 
he liad approved them* and that none of hi# officers or barons should be 
subjected to excommunication without his consent. So uncompromising 
an attitude naturally led to strained relations between himself and 
Gregory; but in view of the Conqueror’s proved zeal for dental efficiency, 
the great Pope never thought it politic to l>egin an open quarrel* 
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Thu fcVEftt* of the last liftcen years of Will tank's career, when once 
he hod brought imily and urder into his new do miniums are not of the 
same interest as the story of the Conquest nr even of his early days. 
Roth hi England and Normandy men feared to provoke him, and his most 
serious preoccupations were not at home but with the outside world T 
especially with Hie county of Maine, where hi* claim to exercise over- 
lordship on behalf of hU sun Robert entailed lhe constant hostility not 
only of the local baronage but also of Falk le Kuchin, the Count of 
Anjou. Much of lus time was accordingly spent in Normandy, English 
affairs lacing entrusted as a rule to Lanfhuic* His foreign difficulties began 
in 1069! when Azu, an I Laima marquess who had married a daughter of 
Count Hugh Ill, was acclaimed Count of Maine in up position to the youth* 
ful Robert, Azu was really put forward by Geoffrey of Mayen lie, William's 
old antagonist; and he sums went l>ack to Italy, leaving his wife Ger- 
sinelis and a son to carry on the struggle under Geoffrey's protection, 
For three years William haul no time to dead with the revolt, yet 
Ger^indis made little headway, having compromised herself by becoming 
Geoffrey* mistress, while Geoffrey 11 * own arrogance drove the townsmen of 
Le Mans, in 1072„ to set up a government of their own and to summon 
Folk le Kcchiu to their aid. This popular rising in Le Man* in up position 
to the exactions of the neighbouring baitmnge has an interest a-s one of 
the earliest attempts in North France to form a commune tailed on on 
oath of mutual Assistance* but it was really a very ephemeral affair 
leading to nothing but the occupation of Le Mona by Fulkh In 1072 
William himself was occupied portly in North urn her hu id, where he set 
up Wsltheof as Earl, in plziee of the holf^Scotch Gospatric who had 
bought the earldom in 1069, and partly in leading hi* forces into Scot¬ 
land against Malcolm Cuimuiv, who hail recently married as his second 
wife Edgar the Aethehng's sister Margaret, and who wos harbouring 
Edgar and other English refugees, Malcolm, realising that his men were 
no match for Nannan knight*, retired before them p but came to terms 
w hen MhlLiam reached Abemethy near Perth, and agreed to expel Edgar, 
At the same time Malcolm did some kind of homage, sufficient at any 
rate to enable men in after days to boast that William had reasserted the 
o]d claim of the English crown to suzerainty over Scotland. This suo 
cess left William at last free to attend to Maine, and in 1073 he set out 
for 1 4: Mans, biking it is said flonu English levies with him. On this 
occasion the Norman force advanced from Alen^on down the Sarthe 
valley, and though it met with some resistau.ee at Fresmiv and Beaumont 
from the local vkamU* Hubert ofSaiute-Suzaiine, easily readied Le Man*, 
only to Lind that Folk le Rechin had retired. Once more William had 
triumphed; hut the successes of 1072 and 1073 were not really con¬ 
clusive, Neither Malcolm nor the men of Maine nor the Count of Anjou 

1 Le Mams wn* t even in 1100, eeuEiumically little more Hum a ulitLiuI (owti. 
Lf. EI1R, Vul mem (1011), y. tm. 
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were cbwedj and all three continued to seiy.e every opportunity of annoy ■ 
ing him. In 1076. for example, Fulk attacked the lord of I-u FLkhe 
on the Loir, an Angevin upholder of the Norman cause in Maine, and 
also dispatched assistance to the Breton lords who were defying Wil¬ 
liam at DoL In 1076 Malcolm overran North umber land a* fur as the 
Type, an act which led to the foundation of Newcastle as a defence 
against further Scotch raids. In 1081 Folk, Assisted by Hod, Duke of 
Brittany, burnt the castle of La Flcthu before I he Norman* could gather 
their force**, and even when William did come in person to the rescue 
of his adherents, he found it politic to avoid a battle mid agreed to an 
arrangement known as the Peace of Blanche! aside, under which Robert, 
now perhaps £6 years of age, w as recognised by Fulk le Itechiii as Count 
of Maim., but only on the condition of accepting Fulk ha Ids overlord 
and doing him homage. Even this peace was not well kept; for in 108& 
Hubert of -^ainte-Suzanne and others of Maine once more took up arm* 
against the Norman domination over their fiefs* and fur three yours 
defied all attempts made hy William to subdue them. The fact is, in 
spite of much rhetorical talk about William's conquest nf Maine, the 
greater part of the county wo* never thoroughly in Ills grunp, and as 
years went by the influence of Anjou kept increasing. 

During all this time we hear of no challenge to William* autocratic 
role either in England or in Normandy, except hi 1075, when a handful 
of borons plotted u rising, but with such little genera! support that 
William did not even return lo England to deal with it. The chief 
Conspirators were two rush young men who had recently succeeded to 
their fathers' Iwiruuies, Roger, Ear] of Hereford, the son of the trusted 
William Fit* Os hem who had been killed in Flanders in 1070, and Rolf 
of Gnadcr in Brittany, the son of Rolf the Stalled who had been recog¬ 
nised by William as Earl of East Anglia. These two earls were aggrieved, 
partly because William hod forbidden Half to marry Roger s sister and 
partly because the she riffs churned jurisdiction over their estate** They 
accordingly took up arms and for a moment enticed Waltheuf, Earl of 
Northumberland* to dally with their schemes. Wultheof, however, soon 
repented and disclosed their intentions to La n franc, who hi id no diffi¬ 
culty in rally ing the mass of the baron* to the king's side and easily 
dispersed the fonn^ of the rebels both in VVorceitershipd and in Norfolk. 
Half was wise enough to flee the country, hut Roger w;i& captured 
and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. It wins harder to deal with 
Waltheuf* w ho hud not called out his men and who was married to Judith, 
the Conquerors niece; hut after five months* hesitation William ordered 
hi in to be executed, possibly to pi case the loyal Imrons, w r ho were in¬ 
dignant that so much favour laid been wasted on an Englishman, 

The only serious domestic t rouble of William's later years cm no from 
his eldest son Robert* w ho, though not wanting in courage, early shewed 
himself n spendthrift and quite destitute of statesmanlike qualities. To 
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Borne extent the friction between them w j as William's fault; for, like 
many other men with strong wills, the Conqueror could not bring him¬ 
self tu depute an v part of his authority to his son, not even In Maine 
where Robert was ostensibly count. Not unnaturally Robert ils he grew 
up resented being kept in tutelage more and more, until at last lie 
quarrelled openly with his father and betook himself, after some aimless 
wanderings, to Fari*. Philip, the King of France, always ready to harass 
Wit Haiti, took pain* to welcome the fugitive, and in 1G79 established 
him at Gerberoi near Beau vain, where he could attack Normandy. A 
persona] encounter followed between the father and son, in which Robert 
actually wounded William. This, scandalous episode, however* led to a 
reconciliation, and Robert returned fora time to his father's court But 
the two could never work together; and after Queen Matilda^ death, 
which occurred in 10SS, Robert again went abroad and never returned 
in his father's life-time. Of minor troubles in these years, two perhaps 
should be mentioned. The first is the minder in IGBOof Walchor, the 
Bishop of Durham, who had been put in charge of Northumberland after 
the execution of Walthcof. This murder was the work of on English 
mob, and .shews that William^ peace was never properly established north 
of the Tecs. The second is the outbreak of a quarrel between W illiam 
and his brother Odo, leading to the arrest and imprisonment of the 
bis Imp its 1 G$U. This dramatic step fairly astounded Norman society; for 
Odo was Earl of Kent and the holder of the wealthiest fief in England, 
aiid only tw p o years before liad bed) in full favour and entrusted with 
the punishment of the Northumbrians* Some have supposed that Wil¬ 
liam feared Odo's ambition; but Odo's hostility to Ljui franc and mere 
greed on the king’s part may really have been the moving causes. Any¬ 
how he kept the bishop a prisoner at Rouen for the rest of his reign 
and sequestrated his large English revenues. That William in old Jige 
became avaricious is attested not only by the Peterborough chronicler,, 
who hud lived at his courts but also by his public measures, such ox the 
levy of u triple Danegeld in 10S$ without, it would seem, any real need* 
and the compilation of the Domesday Book in lOSfb This failing comes 
out too in his refusal to give Hubert a position and Income suitable to 
h is expectat ions. As the ch ran icier says gn m I y, 41 1 he k ing loved eti uch and 
overmuch scheming to get gold and silver and recked not how sinfully it 
waa gotten.' 4 But of course that is only one side of the picture, ami it was 
just because he preicl such close attention to his finances, and thought it no 
shame to set down “every ox and cow and pig" hi his great survey, that 
lie was able to found n unique type of feudal monarchy in England, hi 
which the king^s wealth was adequate to his needs so that he could 44 live 
on his own" 1 and pay his way, and not be merely primus inter pare* i n his 
dealings with his vassals. From this point of view the making of Domes¬ 
day waa William's greatest exploit, not merely because ot the novelty of 
the undertaking, but because the inquiry proceeded on the theory that all 
cm xv. 
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n™ without exception must answer the king's questions, and betflu.se it 
practicallyforced every baron and every subtenant tt> adroit tlmt the kings 
wn 3 s the bounce of their privileges, and the king^* writ and seal the 
otdy effective guarantee of their possessions. Further, the survey ignored 
the baronial coufta, instead of utiliring them to obtain iiiformulioiL 
Jiul \\ iJliarn still not satis tied that his claim.-* to he a real king and 
not merely a feudal overlord had been sufficiently acknowledged. He 
accordingly* in August 1086, summoned all the landowners, “that were 
worth aughC to come to Salisbury, “whosesoever vassals thev were," and 
nnule them swear oaths of fealty to him “that they would be faithful to 
him against all other men,* that is even against their own immediate 
lords. This woe William's last public act in England- He crossed the 
Channel immediately afterward*, and in 1087 invaded the French Vex in- 
hut ais he nt watching the burning of Mantes he was thrown from his 
horse and severely injured. 11 is men carried him to Rouen, where he 
died on i) September. On his death-bed he recognised that Normandy 
nmbt po&i to Robert, in spit? of his un dutiful wild net, being his patri¬ 
mony; hut as to England, he expressed his wish that it should pa^s to his 
mi William, nicknamed Rufus, and sealed a letter to [^tikfrauc recom¬ 
mending him as his successor- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

m 

ENGLAND, 1067-1154* 

A. Reign* of William Retcs (1087-1100). 

William Rgftb ^L-t out for England even liefore the Conqueror ex¬ 
pired, and made direct for Winchester to secure the royal trea&uiy. 1 hat 
clone he repaired next to Lonfranc, and oi» 5G September wa* crowned king 
at West ii li its ter without overt opposition* j List seventeen days after his 
father's dentin In spite of the general calm* men foresaw that the sepa- 
ration of England from Normandy must bring trouble, m it plated all 
the barons who had estate on both sides of the Channel in a dilemma, 
and meant that sooner or later they would be forced to choose between 
their allegiance to the duke and their allegiance to the king. Lor Robert, 
on returning from exile, naturally denounced William as a usurper, and 
found lii in self supported not only by those who honestly thought that 
the Conqueror's arrangement was a blunder, hut also by a body of tur¬ 
bulent spirits ImjHi in England and Normandy who, knowing lhe charac¬ 
ters of the tw r o brothers, thought that the elder would prove the easier 
master and lefia likely than Rufus to ^tand in the way of their ambitions. 
The leader of this section was the Earl of Kent, Bishop Odo of Ravens, 
who emerged from his five years* imprisonment thirsting for vengeance 
on Luitfranc, whom he regarded as the instigator of his disgrace, and 
determined to upset the Conqueror's disposition & and make himself again 
the chief man in England, lit accordingly betook himself to his Kentish 
estates, and after some months spent in secret plotting put liimself openly 
at the head of a league for deposing William in fa your of Robert. It is 
usually alleged that Odo took the held supported by more than half the 
baronage, but the accounts that tell the story by no means bear out such 
a conclusion. Sporadic risings did indeed Lake place ill district* os far 
apart as Norfolk, Somerset, and Herefordshire, Its! by Roger Bigod, 
Geoffrey Bishop of Coutnuces, and Roger dc Lory respectively; but 
these movements were isolated and easily suppressed, and the only real 
danger arose in Kent nml Sussex^ where Odo had the support oi his 
brother Robert of Mot tain, aided by Gilbert of Clare and Eustace of 
Boulogne, and could base his movements on four strongholds, Dover, 
Rochester, Pevensey, as id Ton bridge, Rulias, on tile otlier bond, wm sup¬ 
ported not only by the men of tlie royal demesne and by all the piclatcs 
of the Church, except William of St Qyrilef, Bishop ol Durham, hut, so 
far as can be seen* by the greater part of the baronage in the Midlands 
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mtd in Eastern England! headed by such magnates as the Essrl of Chester, 
Count Alan of Richmond, William of Warning Walter Gifford, Geof¬ 
frey tie Maude vi He, Robert Mdut, and Rc^er of Beaumont. iTonj the 
very niiUct, in fact, it was clear that Odo had grievously miscalculated 
his in fluents Even the native English were all on the roval side, so 
that Rut ns was able to add largely to his forces by summoning Foot- 
sokliers to hfb aid us well ft* the feudal levies, especially I mm London 
and the estates of the archbishopric of Canterbury, As a result the 
though sharp* was of brief duration, By the end of June the 
reliel fortress had all fallen, and Lam franc could congratulate himself 
that for a ?>ecoiid time he had driven Gdo out of England* Duke Robert, 
mean while, impecunious a* ever, had hardly moved a Huger to further 
hi* own cause beyond encouraging Holier t of Be lie me, the eldest son of 
Roger of Montgomery, and Robert of Mowbray, l he nephew of Eli shop 
Geoffrey of Coutances, who was now Earl of Northumberland, his former 
nxiociEites in his quarrels with his father, to join in the rising, It wax to 
young men such as these, the duWs special friends, tbit William was 
most severe after his victory, making them share Odo's banishment; but 
all the oilier leaders were treated with great leniency, except the Bishop of 
Durham, wl»o,having beea one of Ru fua'confidi-tvtiaJ advisers, was put on Eds 
trial for “deserting hk lord in time of need*'" This trial is somewhat famous* 
The bishop pleaded that he could only la- tried by an e< h des?asticdd court ; 
William, on the other himd, hacked by Lanfnme, insisted that he was 
charged not Aft n bishop but a* a baron enfcnJicd w ith extensive teni- 
to ties, and so must answer in the Curia Regu. The case dragged an 
for some months and in the end the bishop wj-t* allowed to appeal to the 
Pope on the point of jurisdiction, but had to surrender Durham Castle. 

OdoV rebellion, if hardly more fortnidnhfe than the rebellion of the 
carls iis 1075, at any rate served to shew that Rufus had al] the deter¬ 
mination of Ilia father and could not be trifled witk Ills subject*, 
however, were mow tu learn that though he had his father's strong will 
and plenty of energy he had neither Kh respect for religion nor any 
regard for justice. While Lniifrane lived, he did not shew hi* true 
colours; but the aged archbishop parsed away in 3089, and immediately 
there mis a groat change for the worse* Being now Free to please himself 
and to indulge hi* rapacity, Rufus took for Ida favourite adviser Rumdf 
Fkmhurd, the rector of Goda! tiling, one of the royal chaplains, a Mdf- 
niade man who Eiad held minor posts under the Conqueror, iuld who won 
Rufus' attention by hi* skill iu devising ways of raising money. This 
unscrupulous man, being made treaanrtr, soon became notorious for hi* 
ingenious and oppressive exactions, and earned the hatred of every eW; 
but hi* extortionate methods only delighted WilKam, who by degnxJ 
placed 1dm In supreme control of all financial and judicial * business. 

I Iis flirt opportunity came when lie advised the king to postpone filling 
the vacant see of Canterbury, and to take the revenue* f ur his own u^s- 
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and soon this kcume the regular practice with all ljeiieficcs in the royal 
gift, unless some cleric could be found willing to purchase the prefer- 
meat. We me a]so told that he vexed nil men with 41 unjust golds'"" that 
he levied excessive and novel feudal defr*, both from the baronage and 
the clergy; that he “drove the moots all over England*' to inflict ex¬ 
ecutive fines, that he increased tlie severity of the game laws* and that he 
even tried to reassess the l>nnegeld > though this probably only means 
that he ignored the reductions of assessment that had been granted by 
King Edward and the Conqueror. Hated as all these measures wcn.% 
Williams prestige was so great after his victory over Odo that he only 
on ix uguL [] was facet 1 wi l h armed uppo*i t ion - This uec u rred in 1005 under 
the leadership of Robert of Mowbray, who hail been permitted to return 
to Northumberland* backed by Unger de Lacy and Willi tun of Em 
This outbreak, however* only ted to their ruin* William of Eu being 
sentenced to mu Ml. it ion, Mowbray to life-ha kg imprisonment* and Lacy 
to forfeiture, 

William Rufus' real preoccupations were not w ith feudal or popular 
unrest but with schemes for the enlargement of his dominion* and especi¬ 
ally for the recovery of Normandy; He wished lo be a conqueror like his 
father, and he kiiew r that if lie succeeded he could snap his lingers at 
disron tcnC His first move against his brother in 1 t^flO was designed to 
take advantage of the di scon lent of the barons of eastern Normandy 
with Robert's feeble rulo H Here he easily established himself; for the 
great men of the locality were the Counts of Eu and Aumaile, William 
of Wareune, Wallet Qiflkrd, and Half of Mortimer, all of whom, having 
still larger interests in England* were afraid of his displeasure and willing 
to further his designs. Their men and their fortresses w^t-re consequently 
at his disposal, and even hi Rouen a party was formed in his favour led 
by Conan* one of the richest citizens. In central Normandy, on the other 
bund* Duke Robert's position was less precariuua, for he could count cm 
the loyalty of Caen and Fohiise* while the chief landowner*, such os the 
Bishop of Ravens, the Count of Ivvreux, William of Breteuil,und Robert 
of Belle me, who had been put in possession of Iris mothers Norman liof>, 
had either little or no stake in England or had fallen out with Rufus. 
Here then op[>osition might be serious, and n struggle seemed probable. 
But William, in 1001, was quick to see that the position in western 
Normandy offered him a better alternative. There the leading man, 
since 10Hb s had been his younger brother Henry, the third surviving son 
of the Conqueror, who hud purchased all Roberts estates mid ducal 
rights in the Co leu tin arid the Avranchin with the money that had been 
bequeathed to him by his father* and now failed himself Count of the 
Cotenlim Rut Roljert, shifty us ever, hail quickly regretted this deal 
with his brother ami wished to recover the ducal properly. William, 
knowing this, instead of attacking Robert in central Normandy went to 
meet him at Caen and offered to assist him In attacking Henry and in 
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recovering Maine* oil the condition that the duke should cede to him 
Cherbourg and Mont-Seiot-Michel a& goon as Henry had been expelled 
From them* and also his ducal rights in Fecamp and part* of ea-stern 
Noruumtfv. The terms offered were very one-sided, but Robert thought 
it safe* l to accept them; and shortly afterwards the two elder brothers 
advanced against .Henry and having ousted him from all his purchases 
divided the spoils between them. With this result William might well 
feel satisfied. In eighteen months he had acquired a linn grasp on the 
duchy both in the east and the west* and what is more he had achieved 
his success by a treaty with Hebert without any serious lighting. 

Meanwhile news came through that Malcolm (anmore had again 
overrun Northmuberlatifh Rufus accordingly left Normandy and hurried 
north to retaliate. On reaching the Forth* lie Found Mtdcolm repentant 
and willing to buy him oil" by doing homage and becoming lib man on 
the same terms as the Conqueror had exacted in 1072. In 10R2* however* 
ltufus broke the peace in his turn and overran the districts in Cumberland 
and Westmorland* which hod been regarded as pares! of the Scottish 
kingdom ever since King Edmund luid ceded them to Malcolm I in 9-Io. 
Not unnaturally Malcolm protested, and came in person to Gloucester to 
treat with Rufus. Rut the English king refused to meet him and required! 
him as a vassal to submit his ea_*e to the Curia At the amne time 

he ordered English Betties to be planted in the valley of the Eden and 
founded a castle at Carlisle* Malcolm went home indignant and a year 
Inter again invaded England, but was slain in an ambush near Alnwick. 
Here, too* William must be credited with a distinct success. Henceforth 
the boundary of England was filed for good at the Solway, ami within 
a few years Cumberland and Westmorland carne to Ik; reckoned as 
English shirty Queen Margaret, who had done lunch to introduce 
English ways into her husband's kingdom* died of grief on hearing the 
news of his death, whereupon a struggle arose between the Celtic and the 
English factions in Scotland as to die succession. The Celtic party set 
Maleol nfs brother Donaldbane on the throne in preference to any of 
Margaret'a son** hoping thereby to pot an end to the Spread of English 
influences; but four years later Rufus took up the cause of the English 
party and sent Edgar the Act lading into Scotland with a force of Norman 
knights* who drove out Donaldbane and made Margaret's son Edgar king. 
This prince made the lowlands hb favourite abode* and being largely 
dependent on Norman support never sought to deny that Rufus- was his 
feudal superior* 

William'a advance in the North had its counterpart zdso in Wales; 
but there the lead was taken by various barons independently mill not bv 
the Crown. The l ’one]ueror a general policy had been to leave all responsi¬ 
bility for dealing with the Welsh in the hand* of the three specially 
privileged carls who had been granted the marcher lordship* of Cheater, 
Shrewsbury, and Hereford. At the Conqueror’s, death, ns Domesday 
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shew^ hiss lieutenant* hail already pressed into northern and mid Wale* 
beyond the line of Otta's dyke at several points, especially in Gwynedd 
where Robert of Rhuddkn had established hi* outposts on the ( on.way f 
ftnd in Powvi inhere Roger of Montgomery had reached the son itch vi 
the Severn near Plynlimon. In South Wale* on the other hand there hnd 
been little advance since the death of William FitaOsbero in 1071 r The 
frontier still ran roughly along a line from Radnor through Ewyoa to 
CnerfeoTi : arid though the Conqueror himself in 1081 had ridden west a* 
far as St DavfdX he hail been content to leave J teheubartli and Glamoijpin 
in the hands of a Welsh prince called Rhys ap Tewdwr, exacting from 
him only an annual tribute nf f40* It was in 1088 that new advances 
began. In that year Robert of Ithnddlan* soon after returning from the 
siege of Rochester* fell a victim to a Welsh attack* But almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards the Earl of Chester got possession of the districts round 
Snowdon. Thence he advanced into Anglesey, and in 1 002 we find n Breton 
named HervC s appointed to lie Bishop of Bangor* It was also in 1088 
that the Normans under Bernard of Neufmarche* the son-in-law of the 
lord of Richard's Castle* first advanced against Brecknock, while a year or 
two later they overran Glamorgan led by Robert Fitz II an ion of Evrecy 
near Caen, a Kentish londou tier who hud come to the front in the struggle 
against Bishop Odo, and who had been rewarded for his services tu the 
Crown by a grant of nearly all the land* which had once belonged to 
Queen Matilda. In 1008 came another wave of conquest. In that year 
Rhys ap Tewdwr was killed near Brecknock. In the confusion which 
followed Roger of Montgomery dashed into Dcheuhirth, and having 
established himself at Cardigan pushed on thence into Dyfed s where Ins 
son Arnulf soon built a castle for himself at Pembroke, About the same 
time William of Bnoiose* a Sussex baron * acquired a lordship at Buillli 
on the upper Wye* and William Fibs Baldwin, coming from Devon, 
erected a fort on the Towy near Carmarthen* Such poms tent encroach¬ 
ments led in 1004 to a furious counter-attack by the Welsh, which 
brought about the withdrawal of the Normans from Anglesey and the 
destruction of a great many of the new castle*. Next year the Welsh 
even took Montgomery Castle and repulsed a royal army which Rufus 
himself led into Gwynedd* In 1096 they besieged Pembroke, but the 
castle held out bravely under Gerald of Windsor, and thenceforth the 
marcher barons in South Wale* nearly always held the upper hand- In 
Gwynedd on the other hand I he Norman* failed to recover the ground 
lost in 1094, in spite of serious efforts made by Rufus in 1097 and by 
the Earl* of Chester and Shrewsbury in 1008. North Wales never was 
reduced but remained an independent principality under a Welsh prince 
named Gruffydd ap Cynnn. 

At home the chief event during these year* of external expansion wa* 
William's quarrel with the Church, Irreligious and venal, the king saw 
no reason at first for putting any curl* on Flam bards systematic spolia- 
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tion at Church remits But in 11)9$ he fell ill, mu! fancying himself 
face to face with death was seizes} with remorse. In thus mood lie gave 
wav to the general desire that the see of Canterbury should not remain 
vacant any Longer, and offered the archbishopric to Anselm of Aosta, 
a saintly Italian scholar, who had been Ijinfmne% favourite pupil and 
wl»0 for the Inst fifteen years had been Abbot of Bee* Anselm himself 
in no way desired the Appointment; hut ns it was dearly the desire of 
the English magnates both lay and clerical, he well as of the ting, he 
eventually consented, stipulating however that the lands of the arch¬ 
bishopric must all be restored to the see and that he himself should lie 
free to recognise Urban II as Pope rather than his rival Clement III, the 
imperial candidate. But William, as soon as he was well again, forgot 
his repentance, and not only retained a good deal of the property of 
the archbishopric but made heavy demands on Anselm for aids and 
refused to allow him to initiate my Church reforms or hold any synods, 
Anselm refused to pay the aids in Ml, and in 1095 exasperated tin- ting 
by asking leave to go to {tome to obtain his pallium from Urban, William 
did not wish to be comrmtied !o either claimant for tlie Papacy, and like 
his father he claimed that no Pope should be recognised in England 
without his permission. The matter referred to a council of mag¬ 
nates held at Rockingham* The lay barons took Anselm”* side and ItuFiis 
had to give way. William not tried to negotiate with Urban for 
Anselm's deposition; hut he w?m outwitted by the PopeV legate, who 
olibiinerl the king'^ recognition of Urbans and then refused to move 
Hgninst Anseliu* Two ycai^ lntei% in 1097, Williemi again. attacked the 
archbishop, charging him with breach of his obligations as a tenmitdn- 
cliicF. Realising that he could do no good in England, Ansdm again 
preferred his (truest to he allowed to visit Urban. At first William 
refused to acquiesce, }>ut finally he changed his mind; and, m soon jls 
Anselm had sailed, once more took possession of the revenues of the 
an-hbishopric. Anselm remained abroad for the rest of William's reign, 
universally regarded as a martyr, though at Rome he got little active 
support. By his firmness, however, he had set up a new standard of 
independence for the English clergy, and had made the opening move in 
the struggle between Church and State in England, 

To return to secular affairs, William”* desire to act]H ire Normandy 
bad only been whetted by the gains made in 1091. He therefore took 
no pains to observe his treaty with Robert, and three years later resumed 
host i I dies, His force*invaded central Normandy* hoping to acquire Caen, 
but they had little sueeeas; for King Philip of France came to Robert”* 
aid t with sufficient men to enable him to drive William^ captains out 
of Argentnn and the neighbouring district of Le Hod me. They then 
together crossed the Seine to attack William In eastern Normandy; but 
the king saved himself by bribing Philip to desert his ally. In 1005 
William* being too much occupied in England with Mowbray* rebellion 
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and the quarrel with Anselm to come to Normandy, opened negotiations 
with Ins brother Henry * who hod two years before found an asylum at 
Dorn fronts a ntl persuaded him to take up the struggle fnr him. This 
move, however, proved to be unnecessary; for in 1096 the adventure- 
loving Robert, carried away by Pope Urban 4 !mil for volunteer* to deliver 
the Holy Sepulchre, took the Cross* regardless of his ducal interests and 
to obtain funds offered to mortgage his ducal rights in Normandy to bis 
brother for ] 0*000 marks. William quietly found the money* and in 
September Robert set out for the East, taking Odo of Ravens and 
Edgar the Aetheling with him. 

Being at last in temporary possession of Normandy, but fully con¬ 
vinced that Robert would never be in a portion to repay the lunn and 
redeem his patrimony, William applied himself with a will not only to 
the task of restoring the ducal authority, but also to the recovery of 
Maine. That county, owing to Robert's weakness hr id fallen completely 
inlu the hands of IIetie f 1ord of !jl Fleche: hut in T09fJ William captured 
llelie and soon afterwards, in *pite of the opposition of Folk le Rechitt 
of Anjou* took possession of 1 & Mans. He had* however* to conquer 
the town a second time in 10911. Efe also undertook operations for the 
recovery of the French Vexin, In 1100* growing st ill more ambitious, he 
began negotiations with the Duke of Aquitaine* who w ished to go on 
crusade, for taking over the ducal rights in Poitou on the same kind of 
terms as had lieen arranged in the case of Norm and v. But this fanciful 
scheme was destined to remain a dream* On % August, while hunting in 
the New Forest, Will inm fell* shut by an arrow' from an unknown hand. 
He was buried next day in Winchester Cathedral* some of the churches 
in the city refusing to toll their bells, A brother-in-law of Gilbert of Clare* 
IValter Tire!* lord of l^nnghmn near Colchester and of Fiiix in Picardy* 
waa thought to be responsible. But no inquiry was ever made. Men 
were just content to know that their oppressor was dead. And yet Wil¬ 
li ani* despite all hi* vices and violence, had done a great work. A* n 
man he had been detestable; but m a king lie had known how to make 
himself obeyed, and though he pressed his feudal claims too far* he had 
maintained unHinchingty Ins fathers two great principles that peace and 
oitler must be respected and that the king n s wiU must be supreme, 

B. Bmvs of HitKEy I (HO0-!136)i 

II ie sudden re in oval of William Rufus nt the age of forty * leaving 
no children behind him* gave hi* brother Henry an Cfcvy opening for 
making himself King of England. Not only was be on the sjiot, having 
l*i?en one of the hunting party in the New Forest* hut he was well ac¬ 
quainted with the state of opinion in England* having lived* since 1095, 
on friendly term* with Rufus and his various minister*. He wjw, more¬ 
over* confident in himself tie knew well that all men had a contempt for 
his eldest brother; and he could urge, like Rufus before him, tliat if the 
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magnate* mi Roberta claims aside a second time they would unlj be 
cnrrving out the Conqueror's wishes, Duke Robert, on the other hand, 
was ill far away in Sicily* and though he had somewhat redeemed his 
character by his prowess in Palestine, had no supporters in England ex¬ 
cept a turbulent section of the baronage who listed peace and order 
and saw in the duke's weakness a golden opportunity to attack their 
neighbours. Hear}' knew that this section was not formidable, if boldly 
confronted. He therefore made straight for Winchester as mou as he 
heard that Rufus was dead, and seized the royal treasury. Here the 
Treasurer opjiused him, hut William Gifihnl, the Chancellor, took his 
side, and also the Count of Men Ian and the Earl uf Warwick, that ts to 
say, the two brother* Robert and Henry of Beaumont, the only barons 
of importance who seem to have been present These greeted him as king, 
whereupon be started with them for Westminster, and two dap later 
had himself crowned by the Bishop of London w ithout any npjH^itioiL 
To strengthen his position he next issued a manifesto intended for 
publication in all the shire-courts^ in which he promised redress of 
grievance*, and as a sign that he was in earnest ordered the arrest of 
Ranulf Fkinbnrd, who only u year earlier had been made Bishop of 
Durham by Knfus as a reward for bis zealous sendees. This manifesto, 
usually known as Henry's “Charter uf Liberties,^ contains many specific 
promises to the Church and the baronage, tis for example that tienefires 
should not be kept vacant or sold for the benefit of the Crown, or that 
baronial demesne should be exempt from Danegeld; hut its main gist 
i» simply that Henry would restore hi* father^ system of government 
and abolish the evil innovation* introduced by has brother in the matter 
of reliefs, wanlhhips, marriages, and inunler fines. This programme he 
knew would tie popular, and the list of witnesses tn the document shews 
that in advancing it he bad the support of tlie bishops and of such lending 
baron* as Walter Gifford, now Earl of Buckingham * Robert Mulct of 
Eye, Robert de Montfort, and Robert Fitz Hamon. Nor was Henry him¬ 
self altogether insincere in bis professions Though only thirty *4 wo, he 
bald been well schooled in adversity and bud grown up the very antiilieds 
of h is two brothers. Cool -headed, clear- sighted, and | m ti c n t, a meth od S cal 
man of business, and for a prince well educated, he hated all waste, vio¬ 
lence, and disorder, and he honestly wished to revert to the methods 
which had made hi* fathers reign the wonder of Western Europe. Fore¬ 
most among these was the maintenance of harmony between Church and 
State, to promote which Henry not only began to make appointments to 
the see, and abbacies kept vacant by Rufus, but also sent messengers to 
Anselm requesting him to return to England. The arehbkhup was at 
Cl tiny and at once obeyed the summon*; but no sooner did he meet 
Henry than Ms actions quickly shewed that peace between himself and 
the king was hardly to tie expected, arid that he was in no mood to play 
the part of l*anfranc. 
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Meantime Henry decided that the time had come for him to many, 
and gave out that the lady of his choice wo* Edith, the sifter of the 
King of Boobs. This alliance t*m doubly advantageous, a> it would 
secure him the friendship of Scotland ami also please the native English, 
Edith being descended through her mother Margaret from the royal 
house of Wessex, Some Norman* of course scoffed at the idea of mi 
English-Speaking tjueen, iuid also tried to make out that Edith had been 
professed a nun; but Anselm brushed this latter objection aside, and 
himself officiated at the wedding ceremony. To please the Normans, 
Edith's name was changed tq Matilda; but the king'* example must 
have done something to encourage intermarriage between the Normans 
and the English and so helped to bring about the eventual fusion of the 
two races. 

While Henry was thus making himself popular in England, Normandy 
wjis slipping back into disorder* Robert reached home in September, 
bringing with him a Sicilian - bride, hut men soon learnt that the duke 
wafl fi* easy-going a& ever, Partly from Uu Iness, partly from lack of funds, 
he took no steps tu prevent the re-i^Liblishment of He lie de la Flochc as 
Count of Maine; and so that county tell once more under the influence 
of Folk le Rechin of Anjou, who two years earlier had affianced hia son 
to llelies only daughter Nor did Robert shew much desire to Intervene 
in Engl anil until he was persuaded by ftnmilf Flam bard, who had escaped 
from his English prison, that there was a parly in England who wished 
to make him king. In thi* belief he sailed for England in the summer of 
nm t helped by William of W&rcnnc whom Rufus had made Earl of 
Surrey,, and by { oimt Eust-ao.: of Boulogne who. though he had junt 
become Henryk brother-in-law, had fallen out with him about his 
English fief. Robert soon found that the mass of the English baronage 
Inul no intention of helping him openly, and that his only course was to 
make the liesi terms he could with his brother. Accordingly, bv a treaty 
made at Alton, he surrendered his claim to England m return, for i 
promised pension of i^OOO a year, Henry on his; side gave up all claim 
to Ije Count ol the Cotentin under his earlier bargain witli Robert in 
lUHBj restored Eustace of Boulogne lo bis estates in lit]gland, and 
promised his n.vd-stnnce against He lie de 3a Fleche. This arrangement 
probably suited Roljcrt, who was desperately in need of money; but it is 
ly pieal of Henry s duplicity, us he had iiti real intention uf pay ing the 
pension and meant liimseJi to make jl hid for Normandy jls soon os the 
dukes misgOYeiiuDent should afford him a colourable excuse. Meantime 
the task immediately l>efore him was that of humbling the res l less ele¬ 
ments in the English baronage and of finding pretests for ridding 
himself of those who had secretly* favoured Robert* though they Had riot 
dared to support him openly. The chief example of ilii* e|n*s was Robert 
of Ikdleane, Hut vicious, cruel, turbulent man had succeeded in 1098 to 
the wide estates in Shropshire, Sussex, and elsewhere which formed the 
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earldom of Shrewsbury, and wm also the greatest of [lie feudatories in 
Normandy* being the possessor of the extensive lordships of Akn^ou 
And Montgomery and in addition Count of Pojithieu in right of his 
wife, Mamie of Argentan and Falaise, and lord of a score of caslellank* 
in the borderlands of Perche and Maine. With DeUSnie near at ha ml, 
Henry knew that he never could feel really safe; and so in 1102 lie 
deliberately pick eel a quarrel with him and summoned him to stand his 
trial before the Cur hi on some forty*fi ve separate charges. As 

Henry no doubt expected, the Earl of Shrewsbury preferred to fight 
rather than tu plead, and was supported in his revolt by hh two brother* 
Huger of Poitou and A mu If of Montgomery, lords respectively of 
Lancaster and Pembroke, and al*« by the Welsh of Powys, This com¬ 
bi nation, though form ill able, was quite miuble to withstand lleiirv, who 
within a month raptured the earfs castles at Arundel mid Bridgnorth 
and forced the earl him si If to surrender at Shrewsbury. This wjls the 
end of feudal risings in England in Henry's lifetime. Belle me and hL 
brothers w ere allowed to leave the country, but their fiefs were all cou- 
fisoated, and for the next thirty-three years no baron ever ventured to 
bike the Held against the Crown. Several, indeed, fell out w ith the king, 
as for example his cousin the Count of Mortain* who was outlawed on 
trivial pretext* in 1104; but even be, wealthy and proud n* he wan, with 
Ins fbur eaatk* of PeYemey, lk-rk hr mips lead, Mont acute, and Tremntoii, 
never attempted any armed resistance to Henry in England. 

With nothing to fear in his kingdom, Henry was free Lu turn his 
attention to the acquisition of his father's duchy. Like Rufus he utilised 
Use disorder prevailing in Normandy as n pretext fur intervention, posing 
not so much as a rival to Robert a-s the champion of the English baron* 
who had estate* on both sides of the Ciuuirael. In particular he claimed 
that his friends must be protected from the outrageous violence of Robert 
of Bclleme, who was venting his wrath upon them to avenge himself for 
his English hwsesu The duke, how ever, was q us te powerless to do anything 
of the kind, and so in 11B4 Henry himself crossed the Channel attended bv 
a formidable army of Anglo-Norman barons and sought uut his brother 
tu remonstrate with him personally. At his wits' end tu know how to 
satisfy Henry, Robert offered to cede to him the overlordship over the 
Count of Evreuxs and thus for the moment put off an open quarrel. 
Bui only for the moment In 1105 the situation became more strained 
than ever, as Robert of Hellenic joined his forces with those of the Count 
of Mortain, and the pair then deliberately ravaged the Cntentin where 
Henry hail many trusted friends, Worse still, Duke Hubert connived at 
the arrest of Robert Fit* Henman the lord of lyvrecs and Glamorgan, 
and imprisoned him at Baveen This act determined Henry to make 
war in earnest. He areordingly invited ilelie de la Fltche to attack 
Robert from Maine, and himself crossing to Uartkur burnt Bnycux and 
occupied Caen. All men could uow guess that he meant to disposes his 
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brother t but it was not till 28 September 1106 that the derisive encounter 
took place not far from Tiucttebmi* a castle belonging to the Couut of 
Mortain and situated some twelve ini its north of Dom front In this 
battle* fought exactly forty years to a day after the Conqueror** landing 
at Pevensey* Henry utterly routed the duke nud took him prisoner, where- 
upon the duke himself gave orders to Falajsc and Rouen to surrender 
and formally absolved his vassal* from their allegiance- Such a complete 
collapse can kindly have been expected even by Henry's adherents; but 
no one seems to iiavc doubted tliat it was irretrievable* so that even 
Robert of Rcllcuie abandoned hi* hostility ami fora time acknowledged 
Henry as lib law fid overlord. Ah for Duke Robert* he never regained 1 m 
freedom T though he survived for another twenty-eight years; but his 
claims passed to his infant. soli William* Usually called u the Olito*^ who* 
being left at liberty, became, when be grew up* a centre for rent wed 
intrigues and disaffection. 

Throughout the years spent in driving Bdlcme from England and in 
acquiring his father's duchy* Henry was continuously engager] at home 
in a stubborn controversy with Anselm over the question of clerical 
immunities- While in Rome, in 1099, Anselm kid token part in the 
council held at the Ijiteran by Pope Urban in which bishops and abbots 
bad been forbidden either to receive investiture from lay men or to do 
homage to them. As a result he came back from hi* exile holding mure 
extreme views on the relation* of Church and State than he had pre¬ 
viously held* anil began at once to put them into practice by refusing to 
do homage to Henry for his temporalities* though he had not scrupled 
to do homage to Rufus; and a little later he went further find refused to 
consecrate the new bishops and abbots whom Henry hud appointed* on 
the double ground that they had not been freely elected by their chapters 
and hud received investiture with the symbols of their office from the 
king. To these challenges Henry luid replied that* while he could not 
abandon the undent customs of the realm, he was whiling to refer the 
matter to ltuino and see if the new Pope* Paschal II (1099- 3118h would 
modify his predecessors decrees, Meantime* he allowed Anselm to hold 
a synod and issue cations with regard to the celibacy of the clergy and 
other disciplinary matters of such a sweeping nature that they created 
consternation in all ranks of society. Nothing* however* came of the 
application to Paschal* and so in 1103 it was agreed, at the king’s sug- 
gestimn that Anselm himself should go oil a mission to Rome to -see if he 
could not arrange some way round the difficulty. Again Partial proved 
obdurate, with the mult that Anselm remained abroad, while Henry 
appropriated the revenue* of Canterbury to his own uses* Fur two years 
afivr that mutters remained in suspense; hut in 1105 Paschal begun to 
threaten Henry w ith excmumimiiatlrin, a move which so alarmed Hatty's 
sister, the Countess of Blois, that she persuaded him to meet Anselm at 
L Aigle, near tivrtux, and reopen negotiations. Once more envoy.' from 
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the king went to Home, and this time they found lWhn! ready for a 
compromise, but it was not till April 11 IXi that he notified Anselm uf 
his new intentions* and not till the very eve of the Tinchcbrai campaign 
that Henry met Anselm at Bee and, adopting a scheme worked out by 
LmifrancN fatuous pupil, the great canonist Ivo of Chartres, effected a 
common-sense settlement satisfactory to both parties* Tht lemis of the 
compromise were briefly as follows: bishops and abbot* were for the 
future to be canonically elected by cathedral or monastic chapters and 
were do lunger to receive the ring ami staff on investiture from lay 
hands s hut the elections were to take place in the king's presence, and 
those elected were to do homage tu the king for their temporalities like 
the lay barons. This arrangement, which was finally ratified by m 
assembly of magnates in 1107, might seem to embody distinct con- 
cessions by both sides; but in practice Henry retained nearly all that 
he really wonted, the prelates being relieved of none of their feudal 
obligations, whereas the king was left with a sufficient power of in¬ 
fluencing the eJectoiw to secure that Ills nominees would usually be 
elected, Anselm* on the other hand, by forcing the king to negotiate 
w ith the Pope had established a striking precedent for appeals to Rome, 
and m made if easier for future Popes to interfere in England, and for 
future bishops to resist the royal supremacy B Despite all his tenacity 
Anselm had not gained his immediate point; but he had demonstrated 
to the world that the English Church could nut and would not be the 
obedient servant of the State. 

The settlement with the Church* followed two years later by the 
death of Ansel in, brings to an end the find pliflfic of Henryk reign, during 
which he Vos winning hi* spurs as a ruler. The rest of hh reign* which 
was to last for over a quarter of a century, has a totally different cha¬ 
racter iu England* being notable not so much for exploits in the field or 
for brilliant strokes of policy, a* for the measures which the king took to 
improve the system of government and -set up a routine of law in [he 
place of an ill-regulated despotism. Not that Henry can be credited 
with any lofty motives in pursuing these ends, lie pursued them* both in 
England and Normandy*chiefly because he hated waste and loved money, 
and hod the wit to perceive that the surest way to All his coffers was by 
methodical pressure applied by wd I-Induct I agents in accordance with 
definite rules, and not by handing over his subjects to rapacious farmers 
and tax-gatherers, each acting as a law to himself. Henry was probably 
quite as unscrupulous and quite os avaricious us Rufus; but he had the 
temper of a shrewd, calculating, self-controlled man* and put his faith 
from the outset in the wise selection of subordinates, in recourse to liti¬ 
gation rather than to force* in the suppression of robbery and disorder, 
in the development of trade and industry, and in the maintenance of a 
business-like administration of justice and ti nance. 
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To attain these ends Henry ha.il perforce to work cither through the 
superior officers of his household or else through the agency of the Curia 
Rcghi that elastic advisory council being the only central organ of 
government as yet in existence. When* however, he became duke as well 
as king, the aflairs of Normandy and the intrigues of Louis VI, the new 
King or France (1108-1187), frequently prevented him for months or 
even for years together from being present at the sessions of the Curia 
or giving anv attention to the supervision and control of the household 
officers; and so he w m obliged to make use of a deputy or confidential 
chief minister to preside over the nil ministration in his absence, and to 
issue writs in his mime and deal with urgent matters. The man whom 
Henry chose for these important duties* and who, as long as Henry lived* 
occupied the position of regent* whenever the king wasaWnt, with the 
title of itistieiariux totim Jngfme* that is to say, u president of the Curia,” 
or ‘‘justice-in-chief*” was Roger his sometime chaplain* a native of Caen, 
whom he had promoted to bo chancellor on his accession* and who two 
vears later was made Bishop of Salisbury (1105-1139). On bus appoint¬ 
ment: to the bishopric, Roger, in obedience to precedent,, ceased to be 
cluinceilur, but became treasurer*a significant change of office* ns it placed 
him in the shoes of Flamlwd and gave him control of IIh? revenue; but 
exactly when lie became permanent deputy fur the king is not recorded. 
It seems probable* however, that for some time Roger combined the 
offices of regent and treasurer with such success that Hetty caiue to re¬ 
gard a peni] mien t deputy as i nd is pen sable on both sides of the Channel* 
and appointed John* Bishop of Lisieux (1107-1141), tu hold a aamilar 
position in Normandy* 

Very little detailed information is forthcoming as to Bishop RogerV 
activities year by year during hi* long tenure of the post of chief 
minister* hut such glimpses as we do get* coupled with the veneration in 
which he know his mime was held by the officials of the next generation, 
shew that he must have lieeri a very able in an, mid that he may lie 
credited with several innovations of permanent value. The one among 
them which jierhaps struck the imagination of hi* successors must was 
the development* within the Curia of a board or group of barons 

specially charged with the duties of auditing the sheriffs' accounts and 
trying causes which concerned the collection of the various items of the 
king's revenue* This board sat for auditing purposes twice a year* 
at Lady Day anil Michaelmas* anil was known as the Scaccarittm or 
“ Exchequer.* It acquired its curious name from the chequered table¬ 
cloth which was spread before the board to facilitate the reckoning of 
the Htit j rifls L accounts by means of counters, the system employed lieiogan 
adaptation of the tifjacti* method of w orking sums which had recently come 
into vogue in Germany and France at the schools of Liege and 1 Jion. The 
permanent members of the board* known as **barons of the Exchequer/* 
were Roger himself* who was I lie presiding officer, the treasurer, the 
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chancellor, tlie constable, the marshal, and two chamberlains, assisted 
by the keeper of the kind's seal and sundry clerks, one of w hom had to 
keep a written record of all the sums of money accounted Tor. the word¬ 
ing of the enrolments being dictated by the Treasurer. This annual 
record, known as the rotvhit dt thesauro y and in later days as the 
magmt* rotrduf pipar, or ** Pipe SoH,” may 1» taken to be one of 
Roger's most practical and important innovations, for it not only gave 
Henry a handy means of cheeking his officials, but served as the model 
for nearly all English account-keeping for several centuries. TJnfor- 
tuimtely only one Toll compiled under Roger's supervision survives, 
namely the Pipe Roll for the financial year ended Michaelmas 1190, but 
from it can be seen all the items of the revenue and how very carefully 
they were collected, and what a great amount of detail had to be furnished 
each year to the Barons of the Exchequer by the sheriffs mid other 
local officials before they could obtain their discharge. 

Besides developing the Exchequer. .Bishop Roger surrounded hi in self 
hy degrees with a group of assistant justiciars, in whom we may see the 
rudiments of the future bench of judges, though at this date they were 
not iu any sense professional lawyers. Some of them, like Roger him¬ 
self, owed their elevation entirely to their own abilities. Of this close 
were Ralph Basset imd his sou Richard, the latter of whom is sometimes 
called enpilath iutticinrhi*. Borne of them on the other hand were under¬ 
tenant^ like Geoffrey tic Clinton, who liecame a chamberlain in the 
king's household, and some were Imrans of medium rank like Walter 
Espec of Molten or William de Albini of Belvoir. At first these justi¬ 
ciars confined themselves to hearing causes in which the king's interest 
was concerned, but as time went on their reputation as skilled and ex¬ 
perienced judges attracted other litigation to the king's court, and great 
men found it worth their while to pay the king considerable sums to be 
allowed to bring their grievances before them. By degrees, too, the prac¬ 
tice grew up of sending the justiciars oil circuit round the shires to trv 
the so-called “pleas of the Crown”; and here too they gradually extended 
their jurisdiction by the simple device of maintaining that nil matters 
which endangered the king's peace were matters that concerned the king 
and so camc into the category of pleas that should come before a royal 
official. By this means a beginning was made towards bringing the local 
courts into tench with the Curia Jiigix, and towards disseminating 
through the land a common standard of law based on the practices of the 
king's court. But it must not be thought tbit there was any intention as 
yet Ihut the justiciars should supersede the local courts. On thecontrary, 
the Ling's court was far too irregular in its sessions and the king’s justice 
far too expensive to I* of much service to ordinary suitors. For their 
suits and the repression of every-rlny crime, the shire and hundred 
courts remained the regular tribunals, and the only surviving ordinance 
of Henry's reign is in fact one which strictly enjoins all men to attend 
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the local court* at the same times anti in tEe Mime localities as in the 
days of King Edward. So far as the local courts were in danger* it was 
not from the interference of the kingN justiciars* but from the rivalry 
of the baronial and manor courts; and here too Henry protected the 
ancient communal tribunals, laying it down that suits between the tenants 
of different lords must be tried in the ihjre court* and not in the court 
of either lord. We can also see that throughout Heim** reign quite 
serious attempts were being made to state the aid English law* which 
was enforced in these courts* in an intelligible and rational way. Both 
the Conqueror and Henry had confirmed the toga EadwarxB y hut the 
Norman dieriHs hnd great difficulty in ascertaining what that law was. 
To help them* divere men set themselves to work not only to tiunslate 
the old English dooms but also to systematise them* and ns a result 
produced a number of very curious legal tracts which purport to har¬ 
monise the old English customary rules and set them forth in practicable 
form. The two mod important examples are the tract called QeuEdrik 
part Hus and the so-called Isgr# ffrwriri. These were cum pi ltd apparently 
!wtween the years 1119 and HIM by anonymous French writers; and, 
though their authors had set themselves tasks which were quite beyond 
their powers, they nevertheless tell m many things of great value and 
shew especially that the Norman sheriffs were still gallantly attempting 
to maintain the old English ideas as to sake and soke* 

If the foregoing fiscal and judicial measures may probably be ascribed 
to Bidiop Roger* there were many other developments during the reign 
in which we can trace the hand of the king. It is impossible to specify 
them alh but a selection may be mentioned to indicate their width of 
mnge. Such arc the creation of the new dioceses of Ely and Carlisle in 
1109 and 113ft; the appoint men t of the fiist Norman bishop to St Davids 
in 1115; the acceptance of Srutage from the Church fiefs, [hat is to >ay, 
of money contributions in lieu of the render of military service; the 
return lion of capital punish merit; the settlement of a colony of Flemings 
in Pembrokeshire; the reform of tike coinage, first in 1108 and then a 
second time in 1125; the institution, recorded in the famulus Cortsti- 
tutio Damns Eegk f of a new scale of stipend* and alluwancca for the 
officials of the kingV household; and finally the supersession in 1129 E>f 
the sheriff* of eleven euuntii^ and the appointment of two special coni- 
ini^iioncix in their place to act &-> temporary nwtwto-t or joint sheriffs so 
that the king might Ik made acquainted with all the details that went 
to make up the farms of the counties and be in a position to insist on Ids 
dues being paid to the uttermost farthing. 

Varied as were these developments, there yet remain two matters w hich 
dannot Ik altogether passed over, if we wish to outline Henry's duet 
activities. The litst is the king's dealings with the baroinige, the second 
his dealings with the merchants and craftsmen. As to the former, the view 
usually held seems to be that llciuy always looked upon the mass of the 
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Wm ** his enemies, and that, so far as he did make grunts of land, he 
deliberately endowed a class of ministerial nobles *"to act a* a counter- 
poi« to the older Conquest nobility." This dew, however, Tails to take 
account of a number nf facts which point to other conclusions. It has 
of eoune some truth if applied to the first five years of Henrv's reign 
I« those yean Henry without doubt had reason to suspect quite a number 
of the borons. But this early period is very- distinct in character From the 
remaining thirty years of the reign, and after 1105 it is really a miscon¬ 
ception to picture either England or western Normandy m scenes of 
T° nvd ■"subordination. In eastern Normandy, in the Vexin, and round 
Evreux, Henry had trouhleenough, culminating in open rebellions in the 
years 1112, 1113,and 1123; but in these districts he had to contend not 
" n ,5i" lll ' a 1 >T tufl1 pretender"in the person of hi*disinherited nephew 
^'Ihani Clite, but also with perns tent intrigues fomented bv I*uis VI. 
I licMi factors kept the valleys of the Seine and Eure in a state of constant 
unrest. But the disaffection in these districts was not really formidable; 
for the men who proved disloyal were not the men with great fiefs on 
lintJi sides of the Channel like the Gifthrds or Mortimers or the house of 
Warenne, but were either French counts whose territorial possessions 
were only partly in Normandy, such ns Amaurv de Montfort, the claimant 
to the county of Evreux,or Walernn Count ofMeulan, or else the owner* of 
border fiefs such as Hugh of Goumay or Richer of L'Atglc, whose position 
as marcher lords made them specially liable to be seduced from their 
allegiance. How far these two classed were made use of by Imui* V) in 
Ins endeavour* to arrest the expansion of Henry’* power can lie read at 
length in the contemporary French and Norman chronicle*; hut their 
double dealing had little effect in the long run, and llieir treacheries an- 
uiainly of interest because the repeated failure of their schemes made it 
phiiti to Henry that he need not fear his vassal* or abstain for fear of 
ulterior consequences from the normal feudal practice of creating fiefs f Q 
reward his favourites. His feudal policy, at any rate in England, lends 
itself bat to this interpretation, For hardly had he seized OI1 (Jie whle- 
spread fiefs held by the Mulcts and the Buignanls, the Count (if Mortain 
and the houses of GrantmemiL and Montgomery, than he set to work to 
ratablish fresh baronies in their place which were just as ortenrive nnd 
just as formidable. Leading examples of such creations are the baronies 
given to the brothers Nigel and William de Albini; to Alan Fit? FJmJd 
"J2 ^ fln «-torof tbe famous house of Stuart; to Humphry de Bohun 
and to R,dmrd de tedvers; the honour of Wallingford conferred on 

wTurl HI nf "" Ur ° f Hm,tir Wd«n made over to David of 

f‘ n ™ 7, d the »tdi more miportant honour of Gloucester created for 

the kings eldest illegitimate son, Robert or Caen. This latter fief which 
had for its nucleus the English ami Welsh lands of Ru1*rt Fit* Hrnnon 
wan erected into an ea.Mom 1132. It fairly dominated the south¬ 
western counties and was as wrdc-spread and valuable as any barony created 
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hv the Conqueror.. It wa* not* however* unique among Hennas grants* 
but was matched ill splendour bya rival barony which he built up in the 
east anil north as an appanage for his favourite nephew Stephen of Blob* 
by throwing together the three great honours of Eye* Boulogne* and Lan¬ 
caster, in addition tn creating him Count of Mortain in Normandy and 
securing for him the hand of the heiress of the county of Boulogne in 
France* It nay perhaps he argued that family affection blinded Henry 
to the dangers involved in making Robert and Stephen *o powerful; hut 
no such plea can be advanced to account for his policy a* a whole which 
included many grants to the Gi Hards and the Beaumonts and. to the 
great houses of Clare and BigotL Evidently Jus practice wax founded on 
the conviction that the traitor barons had learned their lesson and that 
the Crown had grown powerful enough to be indifferent to would-be rivals. 
Other signs that [mint the same way are the restoration or Haniilf Plum- 
bard to the see of Durham and a marked relaxation of the Conqueror’s 
rule about the building of nasties* 

To appreciate Henry's dealings with the craftsmen and trading classes 
it is necessary to obtain some notion of the number and size of the urban 
com niimi tie*—Sports’* as the English termed them—which existed in 
England in Ins day. When the Domesday survey was compiled in 
there were just about one hundred localities—styled for the moat part 
u boroughs**—in which portinen {burgtn .*r,v) or chapmen [mmattn?*) were 
to be found* Such particulars as can l*e gleaned from the survey about 
their organisation and customs are unfortunately difficult to interpret* 
owing to the scantiness of many of the ret Lima and their entire lack of 
uniformity. But they are sufficient to shew that the word burg#* stood 
indifferently for several types of trading centre, including on the one hand 
walled 44 ports'” of undent fame* such as London* Oxford, and Stafford, 
and on the other tiny urban hamlets recently planted by Norman barons 
near the i r new I v- bui 11 cast! ets as at W Igi no re and R h ud d inn. The card i nal 
fact to be grasped is that the average burgmr at tile beginning of the 
twelfth century was quite an insignificant community rind often largely 
agricultural in character. In more than fifty instances the number of port- 
men (turgr^uej) is returned in the Domesday survey as less than a hundred, 
and in some thirty of these instances ns less than fifty. On the other 
ham! there are only some twenty boroughs where the record reports the 
existence of more than 500 port men; and even boroughs of the rank of 
Gloucester and Chester were probably not much more populous than the 
small market*towns of to-day having populations of SOW to +000 souls. 
From the territorial point of view the Lands and house* (ikojm™?) com¬ 
prised within the urban areas were in moat boroughs held by a number 
of different lord*, a feature which has been described by the term “term rial 
heterogeneity^ 1 ; but as the Conqueror had arranged the distribution of 
the spoil*, the king had the lion’s share* being possessed usually of not 
only the haws [hagan) and messuages ( manxfone#} which bad formerly 
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Belonged to KiiT^ Edward but also of those whifh hud belonged to the 
earls. We may in fact think of wiine seventy of the burgi as king's 
borough^ in so far as the king had the largest share of the house-rente 
(gn/fj/), and the king’s ollieers the control of their government. And from 
these urban properties the Crown was receiving in 1006 a revenue whose 
yearly value wos round about ££400. The sums nt w hich the profits of 
London and Winchester were let to farm are nowhere recorded; but 
\ ork, Lin rain, and Norwich, the three boroughs next in importance* wore 
fanned for 1*100 a year each* ThetFord anti Bristol for about TSO each. 
Ox funk Wal I ingfoidt Gloucester, and Hereford for £60 each, Canterbury, 
IVilt on, and Stamford for 1V>1> each, Ipswich for ,140, Colchester, Hun¬ 
tingdon, Nottingham, and several others for £30 f Yarmouth for T27, 
Hertford for 1*20, Buckingham for £\3 f and so on. There were also 
ransidcrnblc sums derived from the mints, and various casual profit*. 
The collection of this urban revenue was entrusted to the sheriff* and 
portreeve who further were charged with the holding of the borough 
courts (p&rtmanmQ&ln) and with tlte maintenance of law and order. Of 
the **porta" in which the king had no interests the most important m 
108li were Sandwich, ifvthc, Lewes, Chichester, Bury St Edmunds, 
Dunwich, Shrewsbury, ami Chester. 

During the next fifty years ft few new boroughs wens founded bv the 
batons on their fiefs, and (Hie by Henry himself at Dunstable: but the 
Pipe Boll of 1 1110 slicw.t that the relative importance of the boroughs 
as a whole did not change much, except that Wallingford and The third 
so mewl nit decayed. The king, however, handed over Ids interests jn 
Leicester and Warwick to the Beaumonts but, on the other timid, hr 
recovered control of Shrewsbury and ( hie ii ester. The real interest of 
the Crown always lay in developing the borough* as sourer* of revenue. 
That must of them did develop in population and trade under Rufus 
and i leniy there nm be little doubt: otherwise it would have been im¬ 
possible for the hi to support the very heavy taxes which were imposed 
upon liietn. But it is not easy to point to any very definite measure*under¬ 
taken by Henry for the benefit of the towns as a whole, other tlmn his 
strict maintenance of peace and order. There is ample evidence, on the 
other band, as to his scheme* of taxation, his thief measure being the 
abolition of the practice nf taking Danegeld from the more important 
boroughs and the imposition in its place of much heavier levies known as 
“aids/ In 1180 these aids varied in amount from J?d in the case of Windi- 
combe up to i'l iiO in Hie ease of London, Here and there,however, Henry 
did do a little to encourage the beginnings of municipal self-government. 
He allowed the men of York and W ilton for example, and perhaps of 
Salisbury mid Lincoln, to form merchant gilds, or voluntary societies, for 
the regulation of trade; he sold the right of farming the revenues of their 
borough to the men of Lincoln, thereby exempting them from the control 
of tile sherilf in financial matters; and he issued charters confirming tile 
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men of Burr St. Edmunds Leicester, and Beverley in the privileges which 
they had obtained from their immediate overlords. These measures would 
secin to have l»en tentative, and can hardly be construed as evidence of 
a definite policy pursued systematically throughout the reign* But just 
at its chtse Henry did in the rase of Loudon grant its burghers some 
extraordinary political privileges, which at any rate shewed that he did 
not regard thorn ns n danger to his authority, London wan in the pecu¬ 
liar position of being the largest borough ill the kingdom but situated 
in the sandiest shire, and in one moreover where the king liad no rural 
demesne manor** The sheriff of Middlesex, on the other hand, except 
for his duties with regard to London, had very liltlu to do* It seemed 
therefore obvious, if the Londoners were to farm the revenues of their 
borough like the men of Lincoln, as they wished to do, that there was 
little to be gained by maintaining a separate shire organisation. I ferny, 
according! v, leased to the Londoners the shrievalty of Middlesex en Mac 
and made them farmers of hoth Middlesex and London at an inclusive 
rent of J900 a year* At the same time he permitted them to appoint 
their own sheriff and their own justices, who were to keep and try the 
pleas of the Crown to the exclusion of every other justice. The Londoners 
thus acquired a very privileged and a very exceptional position, but one 
that they were not destined to maintain. 

The sketch just attempted of Henry’s domestic measures in England 
will have indicated how important they were in view of the future 
development of English institutions* To Henry himself, however, this 
side of his activities probably did not serin as important ie> his relations 
with his French neighbour.,; for out of the twenty-nine years which 
elapsed between 1106 and his death, he spent no less than seventeen years 
in Normandy. His contest with Louis VI dragged on intermittently till 
the death of William f’lito in 112B; but already in 111‘J by a victory at 
Bremule, ill the Vexin, Henry had virtually got the upper hand,and after 
that lie only encountered minor troubles in the regions round Lvreux 
and BreteiuL Even before his triumph nt Bremule lie had come to 
terms with Fulk V of Anjou, and arranged a match between his eldest 
sou, who wax just sixteen, and Etilk’s daughter. By this morns hi- hoped 
eventually that the Norman house might recover the possc-ssion of Maine, 
ns it was agreed between their parents that that comity should be settled 
on the young pair. But in 1120 this cherished design was wrecked by « 
slid den catastrophe, which left the whole future or Henry's dominions in 
complete uncertainty. This wns the tragic death of the young VV illiam, 
who was drowned with his brother Richard and a number of other nobles 
while crossing the Channel. As the loss of the two princes left Henry 
without a legitimate male heir and as his wife Matilda had died in TUB, 
Henry’s thoughts naturally turned to a second marriage, mid early in 
11521 lie Luiitmcted ail alliance with Adelaide, the daughter of the Duke 
of Lower Lorraine, But this marriage proved childless, and for four 
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years the question of how to provide for the succession still vexed the 
king. as he Has loth to see it [Muss to hh nephews of the house of Blois. 
He still had one legitimate child, his daughter Matilda, but she had 
been married in 1114 to Henry V of Germany, which seemed an in¬ 
superable bar to any plan of making her his heiress. To Henryk relief 
this bar was removed by the death of the Emperor in 1125; w hereupon 
Henry summoned Matilda back to England, and in 1127 beheld a great 
council at which he required nil the prelates and chief barons of England, 
headed by David of Scotland, Stephen of Blnis, and Robert of Gloucester, 
to swear to accept her as their future sovereign. This arrangement many 
of them very much da si iked, as it was unprecedented that England or 
Normandy should be ruled by a wo man; nor was it yet disclosed what 
plans Henry had for providing her with n second husband. On this point 
Henry himself had unpopular but Far-sighted views. He still desired to 
recover Maine, and so he approached the Count of Anjou again and 
proposed that the Empress should be married to Folk's son and heir, 
Geoffrey, nicknamed in later days Flnntugetict. This of course was 
acceptable to Folk, for it meant that on Henry's death Geoffrey would 
not only unite Normandy to Anjou and Maine but would also become 
King of England and so l>e one of the most powerful princes in Western 
Europe. This prospect quite grntilied Henry's dynastic ambition, but it 
was viewed with extreme dislike both in England and Normandy, as 
most men of Norm an blood regarded it as a disgrace that they should 
have to accept the rule of their hereditary Foe. Henry, however, would 
not listen to any protests, and in June 1128 he brought his. daughter to 
Lc Mans, where she was married 1o Geoffrey in the presence of a brilliant 
assembly. Even then his anxieties for the future were not at an end, 
Geoffrey was not yet fifteen; and Matilda, who was twenty-five, anti of a 
haughty disposition, soon quarrelled with her boy-huaband. Mniiv of 
the barons also declared that, a< they had not given their consent to the 
match, they were no longer bound by the oaths as to the succession* 
Henry met this objection by demanding, in 1131, a renewal of their 
oaths* hut. it was not till 11^13 that he had the satisfaction of hearing 
that the Empress bad borne a son, whom she duly christened Henry 
and whose advent seemed to place the question of the succession at 
length beyond dispute. Henry was now at the close of hi fiisty-IJfth 
year. As he was still apparently quite vigorous, he hoped to see hi* Veiling 
grandson reach an age when he might bo accepted ns king under his 
in Esther's guardianship, and so obviate any opposition arising to a 
female succession. But this was not to he. In August 1133 the king 
crossed nnce more to Normandy anxious to see his little heir, but soon 
found himself involved in trouble* with Geoffrey, who wa* now the 
reigning Count of Anjou, having succeeded his father in 1129, when 
h ulk had withdrawn to Palestine to become King of Jerusalem* Wc are 
told that Geoffrey wanted castles in Normandy; and as Henry would not 
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accede to his widles, lie provoked William TuJv&b of Bdleme to revive 
his hereditary grievances and stir up trouble In the country round Seez. 
Henry replied by outlawing T&lvas, and in 1T35 laid siege to hit* rft.dk at 
Alempcm. The Fort ness did nut bold out Jong against him, but the expe¬ 
dition was Henryk last effort. A few weeks later he xvas taken suddenly 
U1 while bunting in the Vexin, and died on l December at Lions-le-Foret, 
having reigned a little over thirty-five yeans, 

C, Hkigs ok BtKFMN (11S5-1154 )i 

As soon m Henry's death was known, it rapidly became apparent 
that hr* cherished schemes for his daughters succession were not likely to 
be carried out. Had hi* little grandson been older, a considerable party 
would no doubt have favoured his accession and been willing to rim the 
dangers of a long minority ; but, as things were, hardly anyone waited 
the crown to pass to the Empress, not only liecause there ■were no prece¬ 
dents for the accession of a w p onifm, but because she was personally 
disliked for her arrogance and because men of Norman blood haled the 
idea of having to submit to her Angevin husband. Even the Ear] of 
Gloucester mode no move, so far us we know, in favour of his b&lf-sfeter; 
and such magnates as were gathered at Rouen began openly to discuss 
whether the succession should not Ikt offered to Theobald, Count of Bloi*, 
as being the Conqueror’s eldert male descendant and the person best able 
to withstand the claims uf the Count of Anjou. This discussion, however, 
led to no decision ; and meanwhile Theobald^ brother Stephen, who 
was at Boulogne when Henry died, without consulting his fellow-magnates, 
made up hi* mind to bid for the crown himself, and embarked for England 
w ith the intention of playing the same part as his uncle Henry had done 
thirty-live years before. There can be no denying that, if the oaths of 
allegiance taken to Matilda in 1127 and 1131 were to be disregarded, 
Stephen's territorial position as Count of Mortain and lord of the wealthy 
honour of Boulogne, Eye, and Lan^t-stcr mode him a much more suitable 
Candidate for the throne than Theobald. For Theobald, though promi¬ 
nent in France, was practically a stranger in England ; whereas Stephen 
hod lived among the English for some thirty years and had married a 
lady who, like the Empress, could claim descent from the old Saxon 
kings* Stephen, too, was known as a brave and affable prince, who was 
quite a favourite with the Londoners; and he had also gained credit 
with the Church by establishing a bind of monks from Savigny at 
Furnes* on his Lancashire lief, thereby introducing a new monastic order 
into England. It is not surprising then that, when he presented him¬ 
self in London and no other candidate name was put forward, the 
citizen*, a]armed at the prospect of an interregnum* at once declared in 
his favour and encouraged liim to hurry on to Winchester to win over 
the officials of the Exchequer and secure the royal treasury. At Winchester 
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he ms welcomed by the cithactts, as he had Ijccii in London, and also by 
his younger brother Henry of Blois, the powerful bishop of the diocese,, 
who was not only prepared to disregard bis oath to the Empress, but also 
eagerly lent his aid in persuading other*, and, especially William of Corbeil, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury* to do likewise. The archbishop was 
full of scruples, but was at last persuaded to accept Stephen in re¬ 
turn for a promise that be would restore to the Church its liberties 
and so also were the Bishop of Salisbury and the chamberlain, William 
de Pont de ]'Arche, the heads of the administration, who pWed the 
ray id treasure and the castle of Winchester at his disposal, Thus 
strengthened Stephen returned to London and was duly crowned at 
Westminster within three week* of receiving the news of his uncle's death. 
The attendance of barons at the coronation was small, but no one 
challenged its propriety; and as soon as the news of it reached Rouen, 
the barons who were in Normandy, such as the Earls of Leicester and 
Surrey and the Count of Median together with all the Norman bishops 
acquiesced in the decision. Count Theobald too, hearing his brother's 
success with equanimity, took up his cause and negotiated a truce on Iris 
behalf with Count Geoffrey of Aujou, The Empress, however, w as not at 
all content, mid at once appealed to Pope Innocent 11 against Stephen's 
usurpation; nor did the Earl of Gloucester give in his adhesion. For 
the time, however, Stephen had clearly triumphed, and a little later he 
was also successful at the Curia, his emissaries backed by the influence ot 
the King of France getting the better of those sent by the Empress and 
obtaining a letter from Innocent in which he recognised Stephen as King 
of England and Duke uf Normandy. As the oaths of fealty which had 
been sworn to Matilda were Stephen's greatest stumbling-block, thin 
recognition by the power which could absolve men from their oaths was 
a great feather in Stephen’s cap, and for the time mode him feci 
fairly secure m regarded the future. And so no doubt lie would have 
been* bod he pt>&c*.scd the cunning of bis predecessor, or oven sufficient 
foresight and tenacity to strike at his probable enemies before their 
preparations were matured. Such ideas were, however, entirely foreign to 
Stephen's nature; and hence, instead of making good his initial success, 
and devising menu to remove all supporters of the Empress* cause, m 
King Henry in his day had removed Robert of Bellenic* which would have 
impressed hi* subjeets^he merely rested content with the position he had 
so recklessly .snatched, or at fust tried to win over those whom be sus¬ 
pected of being disloyal by concessions. Even this timid policy, though 
expensive, might have succeeded, had Stephen only hod men of his own 
calibre to fight against. Iii the Empress, however, he had opposed to him 
a most tenacious woman, who had at her side in the persons of her 
husband Geoffrey and her half-brother Robert two very sagacious 
captains, who knew how to wait and scheme and take advantage of 
Stephen's diflfcultiesk The result was that before two years w r ere gone by 
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Stephens influence began to warn;, and on both sides of the Channel men 
began to whisper that lie was a mild and soft ruler* and to realise that 
he nos quite incapable of maintaining the good peace which had persisted 
so long under his predecessor 

The first persons to oppose Stephen openly were the vic&mU of the 
Iiiesmois who admitted the Empress to Argentan and Exrm.%, William 
Talvas of Pontbku and BdJtme who regained Alenin, and David of 
Scotland who made a mid into Cumberland and Northumberland nomin¬ 
ally in the interest of Ilia niece but really to secure those districts for lua 
son Henry. Leaving Normandy to be dealt with later, Stephen promptly 
hurried to Durham, and iu February 1136 tame to an agreement with 
David by the simple pim^ess of granting half his demands. The terms 
agreed were that David should acknowledge Stephen as king, and that 
Stephen in return should grant Cumberland to Henry as a fief, and also 
put him fii possession oT the honour of Huntingdon* which bud long been 
held by the King of Scots in right of his wife. Stephen seems to have 
considered tins settlement a good bargain, and in a way it mis something 
of a family arrangement, Henry being Stephens nephew ; but m Stephen 
wils soon to discover it had two draw hicks, it did not really satisfy David, 
and it offended the powerful Earl of Chester who, having himself claims 
on Cumberland, was converted into a life-long adversary. Returning to 
London* Stephen celebrated his first Easter as king by holding a magnifi¬ 
cent court, at which his wife Mat ilda was crowned* This court was attended 
by no fewer than nineteen bishops English and Norman, and by jet bast 
forty barons drawn from all parts of the kingdom. The paucity uf mag¬ 
nates at his own coronation was thus fully made good; and a little later 
even the Earl of Glow&ter crossed the Channel and outwardly came to 
terms w ith him. The only overt opposition to hi* rule during the rest of 
this year came from Hugh Bigod in Norfolk., and from a petty rising in 
Devon headed by Baldwin de Redvers and Robert of Hampton. These 
trouble* however were easily met, and in 1137 Stephen found himself free 
to mas tu Normandy, where he remained for nine months. 

Though the Empress was still in possession of Argcnten and some 
other cattles, Stephen, had he played his raids well, ought to have had 
no difficulty in dispossessing her; for he had the support of l Anna VI of 
France, who in May invested him with the duchy, while Geoffrey of Anjou 
had bitterly incensed the inhabitants of central Normandy in the previous 
year by a futile raid on Listens in which his men had been guilty of many 
outrages. Unfortunately, Stephen brought with him a band of Flemings 
led by his personal friend William of Vpres, and in resisting a renewed 
invjLsion by Count Geoffrey he gave great offence to the Norman leaders 
by entrusting the chief command to this Flemish knight. This act was a 
far-reaching blunder, as it nut only alienated such important men as 
V\ illiam uf Worenne and Hugh of Goumay, but led to fresh quarrels 
with Robert of Gloucester, who accused the Fleming uf suspecting his 
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loyalty mid of attacking him treacherously* Gloucester was thus thrown 
once lignin on to the side of his hnlftsister, which meant that Stephen 
was tillable to dislodge the Empress and consequently his position in 
Normandy, especially in the Bosain where Gloucester a Norman fiefs lay> 
wax left even more insecure when he re-embarked for England than when 
he had landed. When he departed he left the government of Normandy in 
the hands of William of Rouinare, lord of the honour of Bolingbroke in 
England, a half-brother of the Earl of Chester* who is spoken of as justiciar. 
Under him the ducal administration wan maintained in eastern Normandy 
for some time longer, but Stephen himself never returned lo his duchy * 
The year 113d must Ik reckoned the turning-point in Stephens for¬ 
tunes, Left Lo his own device* in Normandy, Hubert of Gloucester soon 
formed a definite alliance with Count Geoffrey, and in May sent a formal 
defiance to Stephen* declaring him a usurper and renouncing his allegiance* 
This action almost immediately brought about in Engl am] the defection 
of a number of west-country barons who w ere Gloucester's neighbours or 
kinsmen, such as William Fitz Alan of Oswestry, Ralph Paganel of Dudley, 
Khd several Somerset and Dorset taudowuere, headed by William de Mobun, 
lord of Dutister. Nor were these the only malcontents whom Stephen 
found himself called upon to meet. For quite early in the year Miles de 
Bcaudmmp* a Bedfordshire knight, provoked by a decision to confer tlie 
Beauchamp barony on a cadet of the bouse of Beaumont, had fortified 
Bedford cattle ugrdmt him, while in the north King David once more 
invaded Northumberland, Aa before, David's main object wins to secure 
Northumberland as an earldom forhiason; but this time he was much 
more bent on Im scheme than in 1136, having gauged Stephen a cliaracter. 
Foiled in his firet attack in the spring, lie renewed Ids inroad* in the 
summer, and having been joined by Eustace Filz John of Alnwick preyed 
forward through Durham into Yorkshire, By this time Stephen had Loo 
many troubles to meet in the south to come north biui&df; but the 
general alarm, coupled with the exhortations of Thurxttm, the venerable 
Archbishop of York, led nearly all the important northern barons, with 
the exception of the Earl of Chester* to take the field and join their furei 1 * 
to the levies of the archbishop in order to bar David * farther progress. 
The battle which ensued in August near Northallerton, known as the 
kittle of the Standard because the English had in their midst a waggon 
hearing the eoikbeciatcd banners of the archbishop^ three minster churches 
-—St Peter of York, St John of Beverley, and St W ilfrid of Ripon—ended 
in a rout for the over-audacious Scots. But there wns uu pursuit. David 
merely m treated to Carlisle, and in the following spring his niece. Queen 
Mali]da, negotiated a permanent peace with him, acting on her husband's 
behalf, under which Henry, the heir to Scot land, who was already Earl 
of Huntingdon, was created Earl of Northumberland o.s well and was 
invested with the Crown lands in that county with Die exception of the 
cast let of Hamburgh and Newcastle. Meanwhile Stephen had done his 
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best to cope with the risings in the south and west; but though he hud 
reduced Shrewsbury and several castles in Somerset, he had hesitated to 
attack Bristol which was the chief stronghold of the Empress’ 1 party. 
His efforts were conset|iieiitly ineffective; nor were his lieutenants in 
Normandy any more successful in coping with the Earl of Gloucester, 
who went so far as to invite Count Geoffrey to Caen and Rayeux* In fact 
by December 1188 men could see that Stephen's initial luck was deserting 
him, and that it was certain that the Empress would not abandon her 
claims without a severe struggle. 

In the spring of 1189 Stephen's position won still comparatively 
advantageous. He had settled with the Scobs. The wealthiest districts 
of England Find Normandy favoured his cause, and so did the Church, 
whose lilicrtv he had publicly confirmed by a charter granted hi accordance 
with his coronation promises. As for the control of the Church, he had 
quite recently secured the archbishopric of Canterbury for Theobald, 
Abbot of Bee, hi* own nominee, and he hud obtained the still higher post 
of legate for his brother Henry. He hud control of the exchequer and the 
judicial system, HU revenues were still ample, and the Empress and 
Gloucester had not ventured to cross the Channel, But m June Stephen 
by his own act* perhaps to please the Beaumonts, forfeited the Church's 
support by requiring the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln to surrender 
their castles. Roger of Salisbury, the old justiciar, and his nephew 1 Alex¬ 
ander hud no doubt grown exceedingly arrogant, and in time of peace it 
might have been politic to curtail their pretensions. But it wm unwise 
to attack them just when the real struggle for the throne was beginning, 
and stupid to submit them to indignities and throw them info prison 
when they refused to comply with the royal demands. It was in vain that 
Stephen urged the familiar plea that thev were arrested its barons ami 
not as bishops. Immediately all the English prelates were up in anna, 
led by the Bishop of Winchester who T acting under his com mission m 
legate, called together a synod at w hich he denounced hi^ brother's action*. 
Stephen, however, would give no redress and three mouths later, on the 
death uf Bishop Roger, seized all his plate and treasure*. 

It w as in the midst of these dissensions that the Empress and the Earl 
of Gloucester decided to come to England. They landed in the autumn 
at A run del T bringing 140 knights with them. This whs the signal for civil 
war to break out in earnest. At once Miles of Brecknock, who was also 
constable of Gloucester, and Brian FJta fount, the lord of the honour of 
Wallingford, threw off the mask and joined the Earl of Gloucester at 
Bristol, two adhesions which gave the Empress control of the upper 
Thames region; anil soon the whole south-west from Wiltshire to Corn¬ 
wall was practicallv lost to Stephen, together with Herefordshire. But 
elsewhere very few barons joined Matilda's standard openly, the most 
notable man to do so being Nigel, Bishop of Ely, who hnd shared in the 
indignities meted out to his uncle Bishop Roger and who was eager for 
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revenge. The main object of the Empress was tu expand her influence 
eusUaitta and get possession of London and Winchester, the acknow¬ 
ledged seats of government; for it was idle to proclaim horwlf queen 
until she could see her way to secure coronation at Westminster. 
Events were to shew, however, that her military forces were too weak 
for I his purpose, unless she could win over one or more of the greater 
magnates in the eastern counties and so undermine Stephen's hold on 
that side of England. But this she never really accomplished, in spite of 
some momentary successes; and so the struggle* after dragging on for 
some eight years, was, in 1118, dropped without achieving anything 
beyond a pitiful devastation of the countryside and the total disorgani¬ 
sation of Henry Ts elaborate ayatem of government. In 1140 the chief 
fighting was in Wiltshire and was characterised by many excesses and 
cruelties on the part of the Empress' men. Hut the raids and sieges had 
no marked effect on Stephen's defences and did not even deter Louis VII, 
who had become King of France in 1137, from betrothing his sister 
Constance to Stephens eldest sorn It would seem, however, that Stephen's 
confidence was shaken* for the year is marked by the creation of three 
new earldoms in favour of Hugh Bigod, William of liuumarc, utid Geof¬ 
frey de M aside vi Ik, These three barons became respectively Earls of 
Norfolk. Lincoln, mid Essex; so id as they Jill later on played Stephen 
false, it certainly looks as if these new dignities were conferred hi the 
Siopc of binding men to his side whose allegiance was known to lie 
wavering. If so, Stephen’s action may be criticised as unwise and weak 
and sis shewing his want of foresight. AL the same time it should be 
noted that the rcc ip Lents of his favour were all magnates of the Urst 
rank and q uite able to support these dignities out of their own resourced ; 
nor was the policy of creating additional carls a novelty in 1140. 
Hoth Rufus and Henry I bad adopted it sparingly; and Stephen him¬ 
self in 11 &S, before he was in any danger t had tnude William of Auuifile 
and Robert de Ferrers Earls of York and Derby respectively, to reward 
Diem for their services in repelling the Scobs and had further set up a 
marcher earldom of Pembroke for Gilbert of Clare in the hope of pro¬ 
viding a leader to repel the Welsh priueea who, in 1136, had slain Clare's 
elder brother Richard Fits Gilbert and overrun the cantrefs of Cardigan 
and Dyfed and the vale of Tow y. 

Use first. of the magnate^ advanced by Stephen to com did rank to 
desert his cause was the Ear! of Lincoln, who was dissatisfied because 
bis Norman estate* were in danger and because the custody of the royal 
castle at Lincoln, which he claimed os heir of the house of Tallbofs* had 
not been entrusted to him by the king a-S well n,i the earldom of the 
county. To shew hi a displeasure the car], with the help of bis half- 
brother Runulf, F>urJ of Chester, who had equally large interests ] 1( 
Lincolnshire and his own grievances to avenge, seized Lincoln Castle at 
ChrLtmastide 1140; and, when Stephen hurried thither with a royal 
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force to drive them out, sent messages to the Earl of Gloucester asking 
him to tume and. assist them. Naturally Earl Robert seized so favour¬ 
able an opportunity to obtain a footing in the eastern counties; and on 
S February 1141 a battle was fought outside the gates of Lincoln* in 
which Stephen, though he had the assistance of six earl*, was beaten and 
himself captured. So unexpected a stroke of fortune* after a period 
of almost stalemate lasting some sixteen months, seemed at first a deci¬ 
sive triumph for the Empress. Not that the victory gave her the control 
of Lincolnshire. The brother earls were merely fighting for their own 
hands and liad no more desire to see her in real authority than the 
easy-going Stephen, Nor were the citizens of Lincoln and the niiiim 
landowners of the shire won over. But still the possession of Stephen's 
person seemed everything; and Earl Robert, to whom he had surrendered, 
at once carried him off to Gloucester anti a few days later lodged him in 
Bristol Castle for safe keeping. 

F lT:ie Empress herself, on hearing her good fortune, was intoxicated 
with joy* and at once whirled for Winchester with the object of securing 
the royal treasure and the king's crown* which were kept in the castle. It 
was at tliis juncture that Stephens folly in offending the churchmen 
made itself felt, Instead of opposing the Empress, Henry’ of Winchester, 
the legate, came to meet her at Whcrwdl and agreed to recognise her 
as 14 Lady of England ^{Domma A on the condition that lie should 
have his wav lit all ecclesiastical matters. This conditional adhesion of 
Stephen^ brother was followed by Lite surrender of Winchester Castle, 
and on -J March the Empress wji* able to have herself proclaimed Queen 
of England in Winchester market-place. But ^he had yet to lie elected 
and to secure London* before she could lie crowned with the traditional 
rites in Westminster Abbey. A month later, in the absence of the 
Empress, the legate called another .synod together at Winchester and in 
the name of the Church declared her elected* hut it was only towards 
the end of June that she was able to enter London. Meantime she had 
been acting a* di r m farto sovereign, appointing a bishop of London* and 
creating new earldoms of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset for her half- 
brother Reginald and her well-tried supporters, Baldwin de Red vers and 
William de Mohun* Oxford, too, hail Wen surrendered to her and the 
Earl of Essex brought over to her side by the grunt of a number of 
valuable Crown estates, and by his appointment as hereditary sheriff and 
justiciar of his county. The Empress, however, was not destined to be 
actually crowned During her brief tenure of power she hail excited 
general disgust by her intolerable arrogance; and she reached London with 
only a small following to find herself almost immediately threatened by 
the advance of Stephens queen on Southwark with ft considerable force. 
This marks the turn of the tide. Immediately the Londoners rose and 
forced the Empress, who had tried to tax them, to nil ignominious 1 light, 
whereupon Henry of Winchester went back to his brothers side. To 
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avenge this the Empress besieged him at Winchester, but Queen Matilda, 
with the Londoner and many barons, came to the rescue and not only 
routed the Empress 1 forces but took the Earl of Gloucester prisoner. 
The Empress 1 cause was at once ruined. On 1 November Stephen w as re- 
leased in exchange for Gloucester* and at Christmas he was re-crowned 
at Canterbury by Archbishop Theobald. 

The restoration of Stephen to power in eastern and central England 
in no way pul an end to the civil war. All through the spring nml 
summer of 1142 the Em press remained in poaswion of her advanced 
po;>t at Oxford* eager to march again to I^nclcm, and it was not till the 
Earl of Gloucester had departed to Norm an dy to seek help from the 
Count of Anjou that Stephen renewed his attacks. Meantime, butli 
leaders had been bargaining for support. Stephen, for example, laic in 
1141 created two mure earls, making the head of the great house of 
(lore Earl of Hertford, and giving the earhluui of Sussex to William of 
Alblm, who, as husband of Henry Ts widow, had possession of the honour 
of Arundel iu addition to hh extensive Norfolk Hef. These grants seem 
to have Iran made in reply to the Empress, who somewhat earlier 3lad 
created Miles of Gloucester and Brecon, her fita unchest supporter* Earl of 
Hereford. Stephen also journeyed north to York and came to term* with 
the Earls of Chester and Lincoln. The stifFest bargaining* however, wiw 
over the allegiance taf the crafty Geoffrey de M mi dev i lie, Earl of Essex, 
who was hereditary Constable of the Tower of London. He had at urne 
deserted the Empress when the Londoners expelled her, and at Christ¬ 
mas 11JI had obtained au extraordinary charter from Stephen which 
imide him hereditary Sheriff and Justiciar of Middlesex and Ihrtfosd- 
shire as well as of Essex, and bestowed upon him and hi* son lauds worth 
no less thim a year. But even this enormous endowment at the 

expense of the Crown did not keep the earl faithful for many months. In 
June the Empress again won him over by yet more lavish promises and 
by conferring an English earldom on Aubrey He Vcre t Count of Guisnes 
and Chamberlain of England, his wife's brother, who took Oxfordshire 
for his county though his kntb lay near Colchester. Suc h preposterous 
bids and rounterbids apparently shew that, both sides considered Man- 
devilie's support the key tu victory, carrying as it did the control of 
the Tower of London; but the extravagance of these concl usions should 
not l>e regfirdeil as typical of the methods of either leader. IF they had 
been, neither Stephen nor the Empress would have retained unv re* 
sources. Only one other person, in fact, is known to have received 
exceptionally large grants of land. This was the Flensing, William of 
Ypre»; hat he received no offices and well repaid Stephen's generosity 
by his devoted services 

The pause for negotiations wasi followed in the autumn of 1142 by a 
determined attack on Oxford- The town was easily occupied, but the 
Empress held out in the castle for three months, and eventually escaped 
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on « snowy night by climbing down a rope hung from the battlements, aJiJ 
got ftwfty to Wallingford, By thistime theEarl of Gloucester bad rvturne*! 
from Normandy bringing the Empress* little son Henry with him and 
a force of 3fi0 knights But this reinforcement w m inadequate to restore 
his sister's fortunes and only enabled him iii 1145 and 1144 to maintain 
liis hold on Dorset and Wiltshire. Meantime Stephen took heart* and 
late in 1145 forced Lhe Earl of Essex tn surrender his castles, Thb 
move gave Stephen undisputed control of London and Essex, but Maii- 
deville hsuiself set up his standard in the fenJands, and having seized 
Ramsey and the Isle of Ely, held out there, plundering the surrounding 
country like a brigand until Ids death from a wound nine months later. 
A terrible account of his cruelties, especially of kb pitiless attacks on 
villages and churches and of his extortions and use of torture, can be read 
in the Peterborough Chronicle; for there im\ Ire little doubt that Hie 
muds-quoted picture of Stephen's reign, with which the Chronicle ends* 
though it professes to be a picture of all England* was really inspired by 
memories of the outrages which the monks had seen enacted in their 
own neighbourhood in 1144, Willi the removal of Mandeville ami the 
return of Vere to his allegiance the Empress 1 chances of success finally 
faded away* For three years snore the Earl of Gloucester kept up a desul¬ 
tory struggle; hut he too died in 1147, and early the next year Matilda, 
convinced that all hope of gaining her inkerilance was gone* left England 
fur good, her little son Henry having departed some time previously. 

Freed of his rivals presence, Stephen had a second eliance of making 
himself iiuL>ter of England. The Angevin jwirty was at a very low j ebb, 
and had he made a determined effort to secure Wallingford, Gloucester, 
and Bristol* he might have reduced it to submission. He was, however, 
much too tiO’V-going to seize the opportunity., ami allowed five years 
(1147-1153) to pans away* during which no active operations are recorded* 
except a half-lit juried attempt to bike Worcester from the men of the 
Count of Menlaii, who had declared definitely for the Empress to escape 
losing his Hcuumunt patrimony in Normandy. Even when the young 
Henry reappeared in England in 1149 to rally hb depressed friends* 
Stephen made no attempt at all to interfere with hb movements, hut 
allowed the youth to journey unmolested nil the way to Carlisle to visit 
hb great-uncle King David* When he heard that the Earl of Chester* 
who desired to secure Lancaster* had also gone to Carlisle, he was indeed 
obliged lo take some notice; but his action took the unwise form of 
bribing the earl to* remain loyal by extravagant grants of hind in Notting¬ 
hamshire and Leicestershire and by allowing him once more to take 
possession of Lincoln Castle, This undignified move achieved its purpose 
for the moment; and Henry* who was only sixteen, retired to Normandy 
having effected nothing. That HenryV visit was so peaceful shews that 
both sides were tired of fighting; and evidently Stephen*provided he was 
left in peace, was quite content to let south*western England alone. It 
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did not swni to master to him tbit His writs did not nm there. In the? 
bulk of England on the other bund, where the popular sentiment was on 
his side, he still maintained his predecessor^ forms of government, 
appointing sheriff;* and justices and hoi ding the royal and communal 
courts: but such scraps of evidence as we have shew that his revenues 
were carelessly collected, and that the standard of order which he main¬ 
tained was a very low' one, each petty baron being allowed to build him¬ 
self a stronghold and pursue bis private feuds with his neighbours without 
inuL'h hindrance. The simple explanation is that Stephen was fast ageing. 
In 1117 he must have been nearly sixty* and it was only in ecclesiastical 
matters, where fighting was not needful* that he seems still to have 
doored to get his way. But even this display of will wa* unfortunate, as 
it led him into a serious quarrel with Pope Eugenius III over tilling the 
arehhbhnprie of York and into a rash attempt to prevent the Archbishop 
of Canterbury from attending a council held by the Pope at Hhcims in 
114R. In both matters Stephen could plead tliat he was follow ing in the 
footsteps of Henry I; hut the ecclesiastical world regarded his actions as 
breaches of his promise tliat the Church should be free* The result was 
that both the Papacy and Archbishop Theobald became his declared 
enemies: and when in 1151 Stephen desired io have his $on Eustace 
crowned and formally recognised as his tmocessor* they bath refused to 
permit any prelate to perform the ceremony, even though Stephen gave 
way in the matter of the archbishopric of York* In spite of this rebuff, 
as he had survived so many difficulties, and ns the Count of Anjou and 
his wife continued to leave him in peace, Stephen at this time probably 
considered his snnV succession reasonably certain* Rut the reality was 
different. The real danger lay not in England but in Normandy, where 
the Count of Anjou had Ijccn steadily gaining power year by year ever 
Funce Stephen hod turned his back on the duchy in 1138. As a prudent 
man, Count Geoffrey had never shewn any desire to help his wife in 
England; but in the duchy he had made the most of every opportunity 
fur establishing her claims, and by patience had not only conquered the 
land but by h\± good government had almost brought the inhabitant* 
to forget their anti-Angevin bias and become supporters of his family 
interests. He had first begun tu make progress in 1141 when he got 
poase^ion uf Fakise and Lirieux* In 1142 he acquired the Avranchin 
and the Coteutm. By the end of 11443 the majority of the Norman pre¬ 
lates and fief-holders joined him, led hy the Count of Meuhtii; imd in 
1144 even the capital and tlie Archbishop of Rouen submitted, where¬ 
upon Geoffrey publicly assumed the title of duke. A little later Lousk VII 
formally invited him with the duchy, and by 1145 only the castle of 
Arques still held out for Stephen. Having conquered the duchy, Geoffrey 
at once act to work to restore it to order, hut he was wise emHigh to 
make it dear that he held his prize for hi* son Henry and not fur himself. 
Wherever he could, he continued the institutions and policy of Henry I, 
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and made no attempt to introduce Angevin customs. He suppressedI the 
justiciarship and iuwde Rouen much more the capital than it had been 
before,but he retained all the traditions of the Anglo-Norman chancery, 
a,id when he wanted new officials drew his recruits from Normandy mid 
not from Anjou. He hid his soil instructed by the must famous Norman 
scholar of the time, William of Conches, and in issuing charters, though 
he ignored the Empress, frequently joined the young Iicnry’s name with his 
own, and declared that he was acting with hk advice mid consent. F innlly, 
as soon as his son, in 1150. reached the age of seventeen, he invested him 
with the duchy and himself withdrew to Anjou. The very next year Count 
GeofTreyin the prime ofhis manhood died suddenly of a fever, and tlie young 
Henry unexpectedly found himself Count of Anjou and Maine as well as 
Duke of Normandy, and secure at any rote on the continent in the position 
which his grandfather Henry I had so ardently desired should be m store 
for him. The sudden elevation of the young Henry to a position of power 
and prestige was a threat to Stephen which he could not well have anti* 
cipated; and the menace became even greater in May 1152, when the 
young duke was married to Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife of 
Louis VII, and in her right became Count of Poitou and overlord of all 
the fiefs in south-western France from Limoges to the lyreiiees. Ata 
stroke Henry had become feudal head of territories as large as Stephen $, 
and it was only to he expected that, as soon as he possibly could, he would 
make ft serious attempt to regain his mothers English inheritance. 

Hie imminence of the danger woke up Stephen. As soon as he heard 
of Henry’s doings, he renewed li is demand that Eustace sin mill be crowned 
and also ordered no attack on Wallingford, the unsubdued stronghold 
whence Brian Fits: Count hud defiantly upheld the cause of the Empress 
in the Thames valley for nearly fourteen year* The resumption of active 
measures, however,came too late. Rather than obey Stephen, Archbishop 
Theobald lied across the Channel, and before the resistance of Wallingford 
could be overcome Henry himself arrived in England with a small force 
of knights and foot-soldiers. He landed in January 1153 and at once 
received an offer of support from the liarl of t heater. A lew week?. Inter 
he captured Malmesbury and relieved Wallingford. But the desire for 
peace was so general that a truce was agreed upon for negotiations. This 
enabled Henry to visit Bristol, whence he set out on a march through 
central England, visiting in turn Warwick, Iricester, Stamford, and 
Nottingham. The reception he met with was a mixed one, but dearly 
the midlands were wavering. Meantime Stephen was detained in East 
Anglia, having to face the Earl of Norfolk who hnd seized Ipswich in 
Henry's interest. So matters stood six months after Henry's I anil i ng, when 
suddenly England was startled by the news that Stephen's heir Eustace 
hud died at Bury St Edmunds. Only a year before Stephen had lost his 
devoted wife, and this second family catastrophe seems to have deprived 
him of all desire to prolong the dynastic struggle, even though he had 
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another son in whose interest he might have gone on fighting. He ac¬ 
cord mgb permitted his brother the His hop of Winchester to join with 
Archbishop Fheohald in mediating n peace, by which it arranged 
thut be should remain King of England for his life but that Henry should 
be recogniswl m hi* successor and should an future be consulted in all Hie 
business of the realm. This settlement, which was ratified in November 
by Henry and hh partisans doing homage to Stephen at Winchester be- 
tere an assembly of magnates, was welcome to alJ parties; to Stephen 
hit was M broken, to Stephen^ heir William because lie was 
Unambitious and wan guaranteed the earldom of Surrey in right of his 
wife and also the succession to nil hi* fathers private fief*, to the barons 
because it freed them from Lhe fear of the rule of the Empress and secured 
them the restoration of their Normal) estates, to the tenders of the Church 
and the Papacy taming it meant the humiliation of a prince who hod 
tried to thwart them, and to the mass of the people because it promised 
Use return of Order after fifteen years of license and the destruction of the 
mushroom castles which had been dominating the countrywide. To Lhe 
young Henry the slight concessions made to Stephen were unimportant. 
He was still under twenty-one and cmrid well nfiurtl to wall for on undis¬ 
puted succession. Brides he had plenty of problems towcnpy hbattentiuii 
in Ins continental duchies and could not afford to remain indefinitely in 
England. As it turned nut, Henry had not to stand aside for long. Having 
set the work of restoration on foot he withdrew about Easter IT54 to 
Normandy, but six months later Stephen died and in December Henry 
returned to London tor his coronation at Westtninster, determined to 
rc establish his grand father's system of govern meat in every particular. 

The years w r hidi witnessed the struggle for the throne between Stephen 
and Matilda form a dismal and barren period when compared with the 
thirty of peace and progress enjoyed under the elder Henry. It » 
doubtful, hipwever t whether historians have not been inclined to paint them 
iri too sombre colours, indulging in generali^lions which seem to assume 
that nit parte of England were plunged into anarchy for fifteen years, So 
far a§ fighting is concerned, this clearly welh not the case. At time* and 
iTi certain district^ chiefly in the valley of the upper Thames and in the 
fen* round Ely and Ramsey, there was no doubt serious havoc; but in 
the greater part of England the fighting was never very serious or pro- 
longed. What the people bail to complain of was the failure In put down 
ordinary crime and robbery and the ineffectiveness of the courts of justice. 
Th^.v could see the feudal lord* constantly arrogating new powers to 
themselves (wd attempting new exactions. Ii u fc it i* impossible to 
that the feudal lord* a* a whole were guilty of the crime* and outrage 
Wh,d. undoubtediy committed by some of the Empn^ captei™ i„ 
Udtehire and by Geoffrey do M«hdeviU e , The picture painted in the 
Peterborough Chronicle and bv monastic writer* generally aro eerlrtiidv 
overdrawn. If some feudal lords were turbulent and cmd, i t tauiiot be 
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overlooked 1 lii tt. a considerable number of the magnates from Stephen 
downwards were remarkable at this period for their works of piety. It 
was in Stephen’s reign that the only English monastic order was founded 
by Gilbert of Seiiipringlmui, that the canons of Premontre first came 
to England* and that the Orders of Savigny and Citeaus spread over the 
country, In all more than fifty religion* houses were founded and en¬ 
dowed by the baronage at this time. Castle building and priory building 
in fact go very much together. Another point to Ik; remembered is that 
for the most pnrt the boroughs wene free from exaction* throughout the 
reign. A few were the scenes of fighting, but none hud to pay the Heavy 
aids which Henry hail imposed. It was the same with the DanegekL So 
far as is known Stephen never attempted to levy it The charge against 
him is > not that he wm avaricious but that be failed to get in bin revenues, 
AH account* agree that lie was genial and generous* He had no ambition 
to play a part un the continent or to be on autocrat; and so he let the 
powers of the Crown Ik* curtailed, and lived an his own revenues, ii is 
reign in fact was disastrous for the autocratic ideal of government *el up 
by the Conqueror and elaborated by Henry; it also witnessed a growth 
in the pretensions of the clergy, and the practice of appealing to the Pope. 
But to those who do not place order above everything and who realise 
how oppressive Henry's government was becoming in spite of its legality, 
it must always remain a moot question whether Stephen's reign was such 
a totsil set-back for the mass of the people as the ecclesiastjca] writers of 
the day would have UA believe, At any rate, in the sphere of the arts, of 
learning, mid of manner* there were movements which are hal'd to 

reconcile with an age given over to anarchy. In arehUecturc, for in¬ 

stance, the activity, which under Henry* orderly rule had perhaps 
ruinunated in Flambanfs building* at Durham, by no means ceased* 
On the contrary, it wm under Stephen that the great naves were erected 
at Norwich and Bury St Edmunds by Bishop Eborard and Abbot 
Anselm, that the minster arose at Itomfiey and the noble hospital of 

St Cross at W in Chester, that the pointed arch was introduced at 

Fountains and Buildwaa t that stone vaulting began to be used for large 
spans in place of the flat painted wooden ceiling*, and that sculptured 
doorways became numerous. In literature and learning it was the period 
when Geoffrey of Monmouth published his epoch-making romances and 
was rewarded by Stephen with the bishopric of St Asaph; when 
Adclard, the pioneer student of Arabic science and philosophy, wrote 
Ids treatise un the Astrolabe at Bath and dedicated it to the young 
Henry Flnntiigcnct; w hen Robert of Crick lode abridged Pliny’s Xtdurol 
History^ and when John of Salisbury Acquired hi* love of the elastics. 
It was the perhid when the ideas of chivalry began to take hold of tile 
Iiaranage, and w hen tournaments first became popular Finally, it was a 
fieritxl when no attempt was mode to debase the coinage, and when the 
tw r o races, French and English, began to be blended into one nation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ENGLAND; HENRY if. 
t 

The lands of which Henry II whs in name the ruler stretched from the 
Tweed to the Pyrenees England was hut one member of n dominion 
that cannot be culled an empire, for it was only held together by the 
common allegiance that individual magnates owed to Henry, A* with 
the king, *n with his harems: Robert, Earl of Leicester, was lord of 
Breteuil; his elder brother was Count of Menton. The great men of 
Henry's day held land on both sides of the Ommicl aud frequently passed 
from their English tu their continental possession*. Henry 1 * own time 
was fairly equally divided, though France claimed more of it than 
England 1 , The defence of his continental boundary was n perpetual 
problem, and prosecution of In* frontier claims a constant occupation; 
the lawyer in Henry made him unwilling to abandon any one of them, 
England needed government and not defence; it gave Henry the greatest 
of his many titles, hut in no sense was it the centre of bis dominium 
From either point of view, the “Angevin Empire - ' is a modern conception. 

Already Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine and Count of Anjou, Henry 
became king without opposition on Stephen's death on £5 October 1154. 
Stephen had recognised him as his heir and jiMieiar of the kingdom by the 
treaty of Wallingford of the previous year. What was meant by this title 
is uncertain, but Roger of Howden, writing at the end of the century, *uy* 
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May lies 

MuyllOS 

March nw 

+■.*.* 

March 1170 

Mjircbll7 rj 

JuTLe i 170 


August II71 

August 1171 ...... 

May 1172* 

... Mt 

July 1174+ 

July 1174 *.**+« 

Au^o-ft 1174 

*. 

May 1175 

May 117$ ...... 

Augu-i 1177 

. 

July ll"H 

July 11TB . 

April 1130 


July 1 UU 

July 11B1 

March 1162 


June 1184 

June HEM . 

April lias 


April llUU 

April MBIT . 

February 1107 

*. 

January 1188 

Jauuary UBS ...... 

* rnifs time wap -peril mainly in 

July 1180 ...... 

irrlamli not En<dimd.] 

8 July 1180 


+ [The Pipe Roll of 1173 that Henry spent four day* at NorLbamptnp 

in Ibo comne of the year. There no other evidence of the visit. J 
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that thereafter all the business of the kingdom was done through him. 
In any case* the work of demolishing the unlicensed optics of the anarchy 
was begun before Stephen’s death, although the slowness with which 
the work was accomplished almost caused a rupture between Henry 
and Stephen. A* king, Henry carried on the work, and used in the 
administration men who had served Stephen l?efore him. Archbishop 
Theobald of Canterbury, Robert, Earl of Leicester, Richard de Luci, 
liad all played their parts in Stephen's reign. They now became Henry & 
chief advisers, together with Reginald, Earl of Com wait, his uncle, and 
Thomas Becket, one of Theobald^ clerks, whom Henry made Chancellor 
on the archbishops advice. Nigel, Bishop of Ely, Henry Is treasurer* 
was called in to re-organise the Exchequer. 

Tlie assert ion of royal authority was made without difficulty. Ramil f, 
Earl of Chester, who had nearly created for himself tin independent 
principality in central England, died in December 1153, leaving a child 
zls his heir + No one seems to have considered the possibility of making 
Stephen's surviving son, William, king. The Church was on HenryV 
dde, and the baronage, tired of a weak king, accepted the situation. 
After keeping hies Christmas court at Bermondsey, Henry visited the 
northern and eastern parts of his kingdom. On January be was at 
Lincoln with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Master of the 
Tempi ota in England 1 . In February he was at York, and W illiam of 
A urn die, Earl of Yorkshire, surrendered the castle of Scarborough. 
Thence Henry went to Nottingham, and William Pevcnd of Nottingham* 
the greatest baron of Nottingham and Derby, suspected of poisoning the 
Earl of Chaster, took shelter under the cowl The only serious opposi¬ 
tion to the surrender of castles, was in the west. Roger, Earl of Hereford, 
fortified Hereford and Gloucester; Hugh Mortimer furUlied Wigmore, 
Cleoburv Mortimer, and Bridgnorth, The Earl submitted on the per¬ 
suasion of the Bishop of Hereford, Gilbert Foliot, hut the suhjnirH- 
tion of Hugh Mortimer's castles occupied most of the summer of 1155, 
At a great council held at Wallingford in April Henry tried to 
secure the succession to the throne* He caused all the magnates to swear 
fealty to himself and his heirs, W illiam, who was not yet two, and, failing 
William, Henry, born in the preceding February, At the Winchester 
council in September he put forward Ids plan of confpiering Ireland, 
to make a principality for his younger brother William. It seem* to be 
this proposal, together with the Toulouse war of 1159, that lias made 
historians talk of Henry as of one who set order in his kingdom that he 
might engage In war* of conquest. It is the prerogative of youth to 
dream, but history suggests that Henry** dreams were short. There was 
sound political reason for the Irish proposal of 1155: William* support 
was necessary* fur Henry's second brother, Geoffrey, was making trouble 
by insisting on his claims to Anjou and Toumiiie. To suppress him, 
3 Coil W-p^aLum tk xvtb L J3il. 
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a Bid tenure himself of the loyally of Aquitaine and Normandy, Henry 
left England in January 1166, The capture of Geofirey's casLles of Mira- 
beau and Chinim ended bis revolt. He was satisfied with coinpenwlion 
in money mid permission to accept the invitation of the men oT the 
eastern part of Brittany and make himself Count of Nantes* In hii 
attitude towards Brittany, both now and later in his reign* Henry was 
but maintaining the policy of hie ancestor* who chimed overlordship of 
that province. In his relations with continental powers the same feeling 
can be traced, a desire to lose nothing that had come to him by inherit¬ 
ance or marriage; no right must be given up* no claim allowed to lapse. 
But Henry was only an aggressor in so far as lie forced others to recognise 
claims which they would rather see forgotten. The war of Toulouse 
which occupied the July, August* and September of 1159 was undertaken 
to recover Toulouse, to which Henry inherited a title through his wife* 
When the King of France interfered* Henry gave up the war; to con¬ 
tinue it against Ins overlord w ould have been going beyond his right. 

The question of Hennas relations w ith Wales and Scotland had to Ise 
faced early in the reign. Both countries had gained by the Jijiareiiy in 
England. David of Scotland had been succeeded in 1155 by hb grand¬ 
son Malcolm IV, who visited Henry in England* and agreed to surrender 
Northumberland and Cumberland, with the castle* of Hamburgh, New¬ 
castle* and Carlisle. Either at Peak Castle or at Chester he did homage 
Lo Henry for his English lauds* the honour of Huntingdon A Welsh 
expedition was not only essential from the shmdpoint of general policy; 
it wus a incaiiH of securing the gratitude of marcher lords who had lost 
land in the time of Stephen. The object of Henry's attack was the 
northern kingdom of Gwynedd, where Owen Gwynedd had built up a 
principality which f hum If* Earl of Chester, himself hod feared. The suc¬ 
cession of a child of six to the earldom exposed it to Owen's attacks, 
Henry's Welsh expedition of 1158, though not li brilliant military success* 
achieved for the moment its end; Owen was forced Lo give hostages,and 
kin activities were checked for a time. Rhys ap Gruffydd, the ruler of 
Deheubarth, the sou them kingdom, alter some hesitation, acknowledged 
the overlordship of Henry* The Clares and Cliffords were restored to the 
lands that Rhys, had conquered in the previous reign. Neither Rhys, how- 
ever, nor Owen was prcpri-d to acquiesce in any reduction of power* and 
in 116& Rhys took Llandovery Castle from Walter Clifford* In the next 
year Henry leal an expedition into Wales, parsing through Carmarthen Bind 
taking Rhys prisoner at Pencadcr. Rhys was allowed to do homage and 
return to hh principality* Imt he immediately re-opened war, ravaging 
Cardigan until little more than the castle and the town remained Lo the 
Norman*. Henry* absorption in the Bccket quarrel after 11 lift en¬ 
couraged Rhys and Owen iu make a combined attack on the marcher 
baron*. The lesser prince* of Wales were attracted into the alliance Li¬ 
the prestige of the two leaders. The failure of Henry's great expedition 
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of 11G5 to suppress the coalition secured for the Welsh another hundred 
jtfw of Freedom. Henry nmdc no other great effort, and from that time 
his attention was eon fined to strengthening the border ensiles. His con¬ 
cern was not to restrain the Welsh princes or keep their lands for the 
marcher lords, but merely to retain the ovcrlordsliipof the two kingdoms 
of Debeubarth and Gwynedd* In the trouble* of the rebellion of II ift-4 
the Welsh princes were faithful to Henry, 

The minister to whom Henry from the first gave his fullest confidence 
was Thomas Bucket, his Chancellor. The office of chancellor involved the 
custody of the king's seal and constant attendance Oft his person : Becket 
in almost always a witness, often the sole witness, to the duirters and writs 
of the early years of the reign- His power, how ever, depended not on his 
office, hut on hi* intimacy with the king. It was at Henry * gift tliat he 
received the custody of vacant benefices, not by virtue of hi* office a* 
chancellor. Bucket acquired wealth and became a leader of feshion. Too 
busy to return to hb archidiaronal duties, he earned but mild reproaches 
from his archbishop and requests tliat he would forward certain business 
with the king. Through him the king might Ije approached not only by 
schemers like A null f, Bishop of Listens, but by such men. as John of 
Salisbury, The circumstances of Beckett death have secured the pre¬ 
servation of tmxs-scs of material, nut only relating to his life a* archbishop, 
but also to his time m chancellor. Hi* wnrk can fd*o be traced in the 
official language of the Pipe Roll clerks. He was concerned in the restora¬ 
tion of order, in the administration of justice, in diplomatic business at 
the French court llis writ could authorise the payment of money out 
of the treasury, a right that later in the reign belonged only to the 
Justiciar. It was with reason, though in flattery* that Peter, Abbot 
of 1j\ Celle at Troyes, wrote: "♦Who doe* not know you to be second 
to the king in four kingdoms F” 

Archbishop Theobald died in April 1161, and a year passed before 
Henry derided that Bucket should succeed him. The stories of Henry's 
announcement of his decision to Thomas and Thomas’ unwillingness to 
become primate wore probably invented to fit the history of the struggle* 
The nufo cpimipari of Thomas was probably no less common form than 
that of most contemporary bishop; there is nothing in his career to 
suggest an unwillingness to accept great office. He was a man of high 
ambitions. Of undoubted ability, he was, however* not fitted to be Lan- 
frune to Henry's William. He had neither the training nor the sanity 
of that great archbishop and administrator, nor among the churchmen 
of Henry's Jay would it have been easy to find a second I^anfranr. 

* hesitation may meat] that lie was not sure of Bucket- There is 
no evidence that lie was obnoxious to the ecclesiastical party as a whole; 
Gilbert Folio L, Bishop of Hereford and afterwards of London, was never 
his friend* but Theobald seems to have desired him for a successor. Once 
Bucket was consecrated, he tried to lie the perfect archbishop. He rt- 
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signed the chftnedlorshipp though he did not give up Lhe archdeaconry of 
Canterbury until the king forced him to do so. He played the ascetic os 
perfectly m he had played the courtier. There was no insincerity in this 
changed way of life. 

He shewed from the first a determination to let go no right which the 
Church could claim* His attitude was natural t For it must have seemed 
a noble tiling to be bead nf the Church in England* He set about win¬ 
ning back for his own Church of Canterbury the lands and sights which 
it had lost No claim was too shadowy for him. He demanded from the 
king the custody of the castles of Rochester, Salt wood, and II y the, from 
the Earl of Hertford, Roger de Clare, his homage for Tonbridge Castle. 
Forgetting his own past, he deprived clerks in the king's service of the 
benelk-es in the see of Canterbury that they held a* their reward* As 
archbishop he claimed right; of patrmpge over all indices on land held 
by tenants of the sec ; he excommunicated William of Eynsford, a 
tenant-in-chief for oilier lands, for resisting the application of this claim* 
Ho came into conflict with the king over a matter of general administra¬ 
tion. In July 1165 at the council of Woodstock, Henry proposed that 
Lhe sheriff's aid should l>e paid into the royal treasury* Reckefs oppo¬ 
sition was so vigorous that Henry dropped the plan. Flagrant cases nf 
the inadequacy of ecclesiastical punishment for crime, and of abuse ill 
ecclesiastical courts, came to complete the estrangement. On 1 October 
11G5 at the council at Westminster the question of criminous clerks was 
discussed at length. The king and his advisers demanded that accused 
clerks should answer the accusation in the lay court, that they should 
he ilanded over to the ecclesiastical court for trial and judgment, and 
that if the accused were found guilty lie should lx- degraded and given 
up to the secular power for punishment. Warrant for Otis procedure 
could lie found in Canoei Law, Beck el, with the support of the bishopa, 
answered, not that Henryk interpretation of Cation Law was unjustifiable, 
hut that u God will not judge a man twice for the same offence/' Real¬ 
ising that Socket would continue to evade the question of law, Henry 
fell Iwick on custom, and asked whether the bishops were prepared to 
observe the ancient customs of the kingdom. After discussing the matter 
among themselves, they said that they were prepared to observe them, 
^saving their order.* Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, alone promised to 
observe them without this reservation, Henry brok t up the council in 
CNospera ted fury. 

The king used every means in his power to overcome the clcricid 
opposition. He removed his heir from HeekeCs charge, and he took from 
Becket the custody of the castles and honours of Eye and Berk h am p* tend, 
lie did his utmost to make a pas ty jigaiust Becket among the bishops^ and 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London promised to observe 
the customs* In the butt three months of I ] 65, Arnuli; Bishop of Lisieus, 
and Richard of Ilcbcstcr, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, are aidd to 
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have crossed the sea six titncte to gain the Pope'* assent to the customs. 
The Pope himself, exiled from Rome and travelling in northern France, 
was unwilling to offend I lenry. He obviously wished Bucket to moderate 
bis opposition, although he did not immediately accede to Hcnrys re¬ 
quests that Huger, Archbishop of York, should l>e appointed legate in 
succession to Theobald, and that the bishops should be ordered to obey 
the customs. Before the end of the year Rocket gave way to the ex¬ 
postulations of the bishops and the Fears of the Pope and cardinals- be 
promised his consent to the customs 

A council was therefore summoned to meet at Clarendon in January 
1164 at which Becket might give his formal assent, Hu is said. to have 
come repenting his promise amt prepared to withdraw it. The king in 
the meantime must have caused the customs to be carefully drawn up 
and engrossed- Thu writing of the Constitutions cannot have been left, 
as some authorities would have us believe, until the council wan in actual 
progressthey were produced on the first day of the council Rocket 
was only induced to agree to them by the persuasions of bishops two 
knights of the Tetnple f and the tw o senior earls, Cornwall and Leicester* 
After giving his unqualified assent to the Constitutions and allowing the 
bishops to do the same, Becket refused to take the irrevocable step of 
sealing the document. The Constitutions hod been engrossed moth tiro- 
graft , that is, they had been written out three times on one piece of 
parchment* Before the parchment w r as severed into three, the two arch- 
- bishops and the king should each have affixed his seal to each copy of 
the Constitutions, Since Becket refused his seal, the document Apparently 
unsealed, was cut into three parts. One part was given to the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, one was thrust into Deckel's hand, and the third was 
laid up in the royal treasury* 

There is no evidence that the general body of English clergy felt that 
the Constitutions of Clarendon were any other than Henry claimed, 
that is, cm acc urate representation of the customs of his grandfather's 
time. The relations between Church and State bud never exactly been 
defined before. Such hesitation as the bishops may have felt in agreeing 
to the Constitution* was probably due to a natural dislike of definition 
and fear of precedent. The Church won little by Buckets death because 
it wished to win little* It was not an aggressive body, and many of the 
judges in its courts had been trained, some were still actually engaged, 
in the king's service. To say tlmt the king's policy at this time meant au 
inevitable quarrel between Church and State is to go beyond the evidence. 
What intght have been expected wu> an assertion of the right of the 
king's court to define the limit- of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and, there¬ 
after, competition I >e twe<m tlic Cl lurch courts and the lay courts for 
jurisdiction over individual cases, Henry did not begin the quarrel by 
attempting u general revision of eedcriostsea! justice. His ultimatum, 
in the Constitutions. was us much directed against and caused by Bucket" 1 * 
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general attitude of arrogant and aggressive rectitude as by the abuses of 
eeck^iastirfll courts. A few years later, at the time of the Inquest of 
Sheri Its, the baron* submitted to a far more drastic supervision of feudal 
justice than Henry ever proposed in the ease of the courts of the Church. 
Thomas was an exception mi long the churchmen of his day* He would 
have found a congenial atmosphere m the Curia of Boniface \ III, 

The fate of the ('(institutions indicates! the attitude of the English 
Church to Henry 's claims. Only in regard lo criminous clerks and appeals 
to the Pope was. Henry forced to give way. Both sides laid particular 
emphasis on the clause dealing with criminous clerka Opinion among 
canonists as to the validity of Henry's claims was divided. Passages in 
Canon Law could be interpreted to mean flint ekrks found guilty and 
degraded in the ecclesiastical court should be handed over to the lay 
court for punishment. It does not seeui lo have been the opinion of 
canonists that this procedure was contrary to tins dictum so constantly on 
Beckett lip. The arch bishop wees no canonist, mid there were those who 
said tiiat he was not even scholar enough tu make a speech in I-atin. 
He concentrated on the question of punishment. II is murder sum rad 
to clerks Immunity from lay punishment for their first crime. Hut it 
should lx remembered that, when Henry submitted on this point, ami 
indeed throughout tile nest century, the word clerk had not the wide 
interpretation that it received m later times. In Hie twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries ft clerk had to prove his ordination* at lead to the 
sulidiaconrite, before he was handed over to the official of the (lunch 
to be tried in Court Christian. Moreover Henry succeeded in furring 
accused clerks to appear in Hie lay court to prove their clergy, although 
Canon Law gives no justification for Hie practice. So much he gained. 
His unfortunate surrender of the right to punish the guilty clerk left an 
opening for private revenge. In 1202, in a trial for murder at Lincoln, 
it was stated that the murdered man had been degraded from the 
di neonate for killing a rotative of the defendant. 

The king retained without s*-riooH question much of what the Con¬ 
stitutions gave him. Ad vow-urns remained lay property; the king kept 
control over the churches of his fee; elections to bishopric's were con¬ 
ducted as before in the king's chapel* For the red, the relations between 
Church anil State were left to lie worked out in the practice of Hie courts. 
By the Constitutions the king hud agreed I hut jurisdiction over land 
held in free alms lielonged to the Church courts; but he hud secured to 
his own court the right of adjudging, in accordance with the verdict of n 
jury, whether the land at is^ue were lav fee or free alius. Hud Hie 
Church courts been able tu keep idl the jurisdiction this clause would 
iiavegiven them,much business would have been lost to the king's court; 
for during the last half of the twelfth and throughout the thirteenth 
centnrv innumerable grants of lands were being made tu religious houses 
in free alms, fly John's day it was highly exceptional for this procedure 
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by the assize rtntm, as it was called from the words of the writ which began 
it, to be a prelude to a suit ill the ecclesiastical court. The assize rolls 
shew the religious* houses Using the layman 1 # fornix uf action in the lnv 
euuris. The assize uirum was already almost entirely confined to rectors 
of parish churches, who without it would hate found difficulty in proving 
their right to the lands of their church appropriated bv laymen. If the 
jury's verdict is such n suit declared the land to Ik? free alius the parson 
recovered h is land without further process of law. In this respect nt 
least the king had won far mure than the customs of Henry I would 
have given hi nr But the king's courts found it difficult to maintain 
what Henry had asserted at Clarendon, jurisdiction over debts where the 
bargain had inel tided the formal pledging of faith. No one doubted 
that it belonged to the Church courts to deal with t}ue*tions of broken 
faith. Henry declared in effect that the affiliating or pledging of faith, 
was not essential tu the legal validity of a bargain, and that suits touch¬ 
ing the bargain must be heard in his court. The lay court won in the 
end f hut it had to contend not only with ecclesiiLstical courts more 
eager for jurisdiction than those of the twelfth century, but also against 
the religious feeling of the English people. 

Heckel never intended to observe the Constitutions, He abstained 
from the service of the altar as a penance for his weakness in ever promising 
tn observe them; and he even made an ineffectual attempt to leave the 
country. The Eojie took neither side, not daring to offend Henry nor 
w ishing to desert Becket. The next move came from the king. xVu officer 
of the court, John the Marshal, father of the famous William Marshall, 
Ljirl of Pembroke, complained to the king that the archbishop^ court 
Imd failed in justice in a plea which lie had brought for the recovery of 
land held of the see uf Canterbury, and Bedut was summoned Lu answer 
lor lha failure of his court, Instead of sending an t-ssuin, a formal excuse 
for non-attendance, he sent four knights with letters from himself and the 
she rill of Kent to answer on his behalf. The case was adjourned, and 
Bucket was hUiumumxl to appear at a great council at No rtbontpton in 
Octulwr, to answer both Fur his previous contempt of the kings com t 
and for the failure of his own court to do right to John the Marshal 
liecket came tu Northampton* He sought the king on 7 October, and 
his ciLse w:ls heard the next day. On the original ijuestiou, the case of 
John the Marshal, the archbishop was successful, hut the barons, l*otU 
hiy and ecclesiastical, adjudged him guilty of contempt of the kings 
court, and he therefore fell into the king's mercy. Although protesting 
that iiu court had the right tu try him T Bechet w p as persuaded to niter to 
make fine w r ith the king for Ivb amercement. The king* on the other 
haiMl T seems to have come to Northampton with the intention of forcing 
Bccket s hand by attacking him In every possible way. lie demanded an 
account of the sums which Bucket bid received us ett^o* uJ L the honours 
ot Eye and Berkhampstead,rd five hundred murks which he had rcetived 
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from the king far the Toulouse campaign, of another five hundred marks 
for which the king bad been his pledge to h certain Jew, slid 1 1 natty m 
the issues of the vacant sees which hurl passed through llecket a hands 
while lie was chancellor, Becket was forbidden to leave Northampton 
until he had given the king security for tire whole amount The tlurd 
day of the council, Saturday 10 October, was passed bv Becket in 
discussing with the bishops and abbots the course that ho should take. 
However ungracious the king’s demands, they did not alienate either the 
bishops or the laity; some bishops even urged Docket to resign the 
archbishopric and put himself in the king's mercy. On the fu lowing 
Tuesday, Becket made up bis mind to defiance. He forbade the bishop* 
to associate themselves in any judgment on him with regard to bis con¬ 
duct as chancellor, he appealed to the Pope-, and he ordered the bishop 
to csoommunieatfi all who dared to give effect to the judgment of any 
lay court upon him, thus directly contravening the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. His action placed the bishops in a difficult position. They 
must either endure the king's auger for breaking the eleventh clause of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon or the censures of the Church for disobedience 
to their archbishop. They evaded the dilemma by abstaining from judgment 
upon the archbishop, but appealing to the Pope For his deposit ion on the 
ground of his perjury in withdrawing the assent which he had originally 
given to the Constitutions. The king's court never delivered its judg¬ 
ment upon lkeket. The barons, headed by Robert, Earl of [jleestcr, 
nut difj-crat T'trtii, went to pronounce it, but Rcekct did not stay to hear 
it. He left the castle; next day he left Noi thaiupton; by 2 November 
he had crossed the Channel as a fugitive* 

The quarrel heguu unnecessarily bj Becket mils pursued unmercifully 
by the king. 1 le exiled nil the archbi^hup -s kinsfolk, of whom there teem 
to have been many. They had become rich with drippings from Bechet's 
abundance,, mid their departure impressed (.-ontempcinmva so much that 
private documents may occasionally he found dated *in the year in whirli 
tlir king caused the kinsfolk of the archbishop to cross over." 1 lkeket - 
exile Lasted for six years. To a man of his temper it musL have been hard 
to bear, and its influence upon his character was lamentable- he became 
fanatic. The Pope was still unwilling to commit biniself Henry tried 
to intimidate him by negotiations with the Emperor, but it was obvious 
that opinion in England, although almost wholly on Henry’s side in Ids 
at niggle with the archbishop, was mot favourable to dealing* w ith the 
anti Eopc. Alexander forbade Becket to take any irrevocable step until 
Easter 1166. By the time the trace expired, the Pope was liack at Borne, 
ariil rcaiI v to support the archbishop. Becket was authorised to excoin- 
muni rate oil who had occupied the lands of ('miter bury since his tlight, 
autl was given a legutiiK- commission over all England except the see 
of York. At Vffzcluy on Whitsunday Becket excommunicated John of 
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Ox fond, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, and Richard of Ilvhester, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Winclii'Sler, for i-oiii muniml i rig with the supporters of 
tlie anti-Pope, llitv litui tiecn Henry s ambassadors to the Kniptror in 
llfio. Hidiard ile Luri, the Justiciar, and Joscelm de Halliol were ci- 
com hi uni toted us tile authors Hi id fabricators of the Constitutions, and 
Jlamilt ile Brov, Hugh ds St (. lure, anti I humus fite Bernard for hiring 
occupied Canterbury lands. 

The sentences brought Becket little guod. 'Hie armies of Frederick 
Barbannaa were coming south, and the Hope himself dared not attack 
Henry openly. He received Henry’s embassy sent to prosecute a renewed 
appeal on behalf of the English bishops against Becket. One of the 
ainba^adors wji* John of Oxford, whom tilt Pope allow ed to clear himself 
In oath d| the imputations which hud 1 ice 11 the ground uf his exconimunica- 
tion. Legates were appointed to bring about peace, but both antagonists 
hiul gone beyond reason. At Clairvaux in April 11 hi) Heckct cxcoiiimuni- 
rated Bishops G ilbcrt Foliut or fmtidun and Joaceliti or Salisbury, Foliot 
iiad opposed Bee bet from the first, and had brought to bis opposition a 
bitter wit and a gift of sarcasm which Backet could not match. 

As time went on, new matters of dispute made hopeless the original 
i pm reel over the Constitutions of Clarendon. Bucket demanded all the 
revenues of the sec u| taiiterhury winch hud accrued during his exile. 
In the meantime, the king bad Ijeen providing for the apportionment of 
his possessions among his sons, and wished his heir, his eldest surviving 
son, Henry, to be crowned King of England, In Bucket’s absence, the 
ceremony was performed on 14 June 1170 by Roger, Archbishop of York. 
It in easy to understand BeckeFs anger at this infringement of an undoubted 
prerogative of his see. The bitterness luid never gone out of the struggle 
(or primacy between successive Archbishops of York and Canterbury, and 
linger bad never made it profession of canonical obedience to Thomas. 
Bcfket bad a further, though unacknowledged, reason for resentment. 
Huger de Pont 1’Evequc had been a senior clerk in Archbishop ThculiakTs 
household when Thomas of London luid entered it from n merchant's 
ofHceb It is hard to understand Bechet's willingness to agree to a 
reconciliation with Ilenry at Fretevnl on 22 July 1170 which left every 
matter at issue unsettled. 

The kings attitude was plain. The Pope I lud commissioned the Areli- 
bishop of Boueu and the liidiop of Ncvers to make peace. Heckct was 
not to insist on tlie arrears of the revenues of his see, mid the question 
of the Constitutions was not to be raised until peace hud been secured; 
ill tiutt event, the king was to be persuaded to moderate them. If Henry 
refuted to be reconciled to the archbishop within forty days of the receipt 
ot the I o[K 3 S letters, his continental lands wore to be laid under an interdict, 

1 iitMiuL? ut I>jeh1u]i lii tbft di 1 Pontefif-tj. i ej ii ijroup 

nf AnhbiiLbnp JlicufciKi] & clurk* who ntUvt Uli ttrchiupi^copai writ in f&votll? of 
Southwark Priory. Lott Stro C. m i. lftli. 
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Use reconciliation of Primeval was a mere foa m. Nothing wafi said of the 
Constitutions, for Henry meant to maintain them, and Beckot knew it. 
The cpiestiun of the arrears was not raised, for Rocket meant to have them, 
and Henry knew it The king promised amends for the injury done to the 
archbishop by the coronation, but refused to give him the kiss of pence, 
Bceket demanded it, though he meant war. At Beckett rajttert, the Pope 
had given ham letters suspending the palates who lied tuken put hi the 
coronation. These letters he sent to England before he himself lauded 
oci 1 December, On Christmas Day in Canterbury cathedral, he violently 
denounced hifi enemies, especially those w ho hud entered upon the pos^ 
sions of his see, The end of \m story, which came four day* later* is well- 
known, but Beckett secret thoughts and hopes, which undoubtedly 
precipitated the tragedy of 2£> December, remain mysterious. There h 
ranch in his conduct at the end to suggest that he desired the martyr s 
crown. In Beckett heart there had always burned a fierce desire to exrch 
He had enjoyed the highest secular power lie could hope to win: the 
highest ecclesiastical position in England had Ijecn his, Neither Church 
i]or Stale had suffered from his exile, and even the Pope had not unre¬ 
servedly supported him. He hoped to be a second and n greater Alphege; 
by his death tie won what to him was sweeter than life. 

The news of the murder reached Henry at Argentum on 1 January 1171. 
He h said to have spent three days in solitude, The Pope had previously 
instructed the Archbishops of Sena and Rouen to lay an interdict oil 
Henry* continental lands if the archbishop were created. On 525 January 
tlie Archbishop of Sens published the interdict, but the Archbishop of 
Rouen and the Norman clergy refused to recognise the sentence. They 
appealed against it, and the archbishop with three bishop* and three 
clerks set out to prosecute the appeal at the papal court, Iii considerable 
anxiety m to Alexander s attitude, Henry sent an embassy, and the ex- 
communicated bishops sent messenger. Alexander waited until April; 
then he confirmed the interdict and the oxtoimminseation of the bishops. 
Again*t the king personally he took no other action than to forbid him 
to enter a church; legates were to be sent later to announce the term* 
on which absolution would lie granted. After a few days the Puj>e was 
persuaded to send permission for a conditional absolution on behalf of 
the Bishop** of London and Salisbury became of their age and infirmity. 
In the meantime Henry had spent the months of March and April in 
Brittany. England must have been simmering with excitement, for the 
miracle* of Thomas began almost m soon m he was dead. The first 
miracle occurred in Sussex on the third day after the martyrdom, and the 
second miracle at Gloucester two days later. By Easter time “minicies 
came in crowds,^ 1 But at Hrst it was the humble who ludieved. Bixithcr 
Elias of Reading dared not tell his abbot of his visit to the shrine of 
Thomas to win a cure for his leprosy; he had asked leave to visit the 
1 Abbott, £h( Thanm* 0 / i 7 p. £40, 
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health-resort at Bath. Though thebett^rinfunnd innv have lieen sceptical 
of the miracles, the un forgiven king must have been glad to leave England 
for Ireland, to pass the time there until the legates should come to absolve 
him. 

Recent events in Ireland combined with the murder to suggest that 
the invasion proposed in Il€fi should at last bo carried ouL Ireland in 
the twelfth century resembled Britain in the da vs of Gil das. The position 
of high-king was a dignity to be fought for continually, but it gave to the 
winner only n nominal supremacy, a cattle tribute, and jurisdictional rights 
so vague a* to be imlelrimble. In theory, each uf the live division* of 
Ireland—I ’L-h-r, Munstrr, Leinster, Connaught, mid Meath —had it^s king. 
In fact, the lamndariis of the provinces shifted with the varying power 
of the kings, whose very existence depended on success in war and the 
reputation which it brought. The chief preoccupation of cadi king was 
to keep hi* family in powvragainst other families, and himself as against 
other memT uts of hi* own family; no thought of establishing order in 
theif kingdoms troubled them. Indeed, if it hud, their period of power 
would have been short. The Scandinavian settlements along the coast, 
Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, were centres where the Irish 
trihomen disposed of their furs and hidc=s and obtained the produce of 
civilisation. A poor country, ridden by war, Ireland was never previously 
conquered because it was not worth conquest, 

"['he i in met I i ate occasion of Norman intervention in Ireland was an 
appeal for help from the exiled King of Leinster, Dermot Mac Murrough. 
Henry gave him presents, received his homage, and issued letter* patent 
allowing any of Id* subjects to assist Dermot to recover his kingdom. 
Dermot found help among the Norman colonist* ui Wales, Richard Fitz 
Gilbert, whose father had lx-en create l Earl of Pembroke by Stephen, 
was anxious to win a position in another land. The marcher lord* of 
South Wales were steadily leasing ground t>efore the encroachments of 
tihys ap GmfTyddp Richard, generally known by hi* father's nickname 
of Strongbow, bargained for Dermot V daughter in marriage, with the 
reversion uf Leinster, and made his expedition conditional upon Henry's 
comment. By the end of 1169, Dermot had recoveiwl Leinster with the 
help of small bands of Norman adventurer* from Wales. In spite uf 
Henry’ 1 * withdrawal of his permission fur the expedition, Strongbow 
himself landed in Ireland in August 1170, married Eva, DennoFs 
daughter, and succeeded him, not without opposition, on his death In 
May 1!7L Henry, unwilling that a subject should make a kingdom in 
Ireland, prevented reinforcements from reaching Strongbow, and recalled 
him. On the news of Henry's intended expedit ion to Ineland, St rongbow 
crossed to Wales, and met the king on his way to Milford Efnvcn. Henry 
allowed him to do homrige for I minster on condition that he surrendered 
the seaports. The king stayed in Ireland for *ix months, from Octuljer 
1171 lu April I ITS, in which he took homage from many Irish chiefs, 
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^umnioncd a council of the Irish Church at Cashel, and authorised u 
programme of ecclesiastical reform. The chief seaports ere gammoned, 
Hugh do Ijorv, in command at Dublin, was appointed Justiciar qf Ireland, 
ami was i-illowed to create for himself a feudal principality in Meath. 
The lordship of Ireland had been easily won, Thu Irish I sad no castles, 
their arm its were only imdisri pi fried rabbles, mid the Church was on the 
side «f the invader*. Hut Henry left Ireland to tie ndxlucd by the 
adventurers. Nut trading them* he tried to balance the native chiefs 
against Ihcm, and the country wiif* therefore never conquered, ^Vhen, 
in 1185, a grunt expedition was entrusted to John, Henry's youngest 
son* it proved mi utter failure 1 , 

Henry left Irdamf in April 1172 to meet She legates and hear the 
Pope's judgment. At Avnuirhcs on ill May he received absolution. The 
terms of reconciliation were light The king submitted tn a public 
penance. He swore that be did not command nor wish the archbishops 
death* that when lie heart! of it he grieved exceedingly, that lie would 
give satisfaction because he could not produce: the murderers* and because 
he feared that words of his hud given occasion for the crime. He also 
swore that he would not withdraw from Pope Alexander and liis successors, 
and 13 sat lie would allow appeals in ecclesiastical cause', provided that, 
where there was any suspicion of disloyalty, securi ty sliould be given that 
the appeal wa& not to the hurt of the king or kingdom. He vowed 
to undertake n crusade* and to give to the Templars a*. much money as 
was in their judgment necessary to maintain two hundred knights in the 
defence of the Cross for one year. He pardoned all those who had been 
exiled for St Thomas' sake* and swore that I lie possessions of the Church 
of Canterbury should be as they were one year liefore the murder. He 
swore also to destroy all the customs adverse to the Church introduced 
in Ids time* a vague promise which king and Pope could each interpret 
as he chose. The king,, most untmppi!y, gave way in the matter of the 
criminous clerks. In regard to the other principles laid down in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, there was to he a trial of strength between 
the king imd the Pope* or rather between the king's justices aud ministers 
anil the ecclesiastical courts, zi struggle none the less real localise it was 
conducted without advertise merit. Something has al ready been said of 
the struggle and its issue. 

The oath to go on crusade was lightly taken. Henry evaded the 
obligation by promising to build three monasteries, n pro tube which lie 
fulfilled at the least possible expense. Before the firm! ratification in 
September of the agreement at A crunches, Henrv had known that 
trouble was brewing in England. His sons, encouraged by their mother, 
were meditating rebellion. The young king bore the style Xing of the 

1 For a short, but convincing summary of the ir^utnonts with re^nnf tq the Hull 
iMudahiiiur (authorising Hem y 11 to mufticr Ir^ltiud), *ee Orpoii* Thr N&rrttnttt m 
Ireland, Vo|_ i, Chapter HL. 
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English, Duke of the Norntans t an id Count of the men of Anjou'. He 
hod done homage to the French kill" for Anjou and Brittany* Geoffrey, 
the second son, had done homage to hi* brother for Brittany* hi id had 
himself received the homage of The men of the province. For Aquitaine* 
which lav outside the veiling king** titles, Hit hard had done homage to 
the King of France. No independent power had been given to any of 
the kings sons. The young king's w ife had not been crowned with her 
tiiLshambri grievance to Luui* VII, and after the agreement at Avnmdie* 
the young king was crowned again, and his wife with him. He had his 
own seal ami his own court, but ministers of his father composed his 
court and doubtless directed him in the use of hh seal. That Henry 1 
should commit the rule of any part uf his dominions to the redder 
youth of his sons was i neon livable. 

The occasion of their rebellion was Henryks attempt tu provide for 
his youngest non John, born in llfifi or I16T- Early in 1173, a marriage 
was arranged between John and Alois, heiress of Humbert IIT, Count of 
Manrici]ne. In return for the provision that the greater part of Humbert** 
possessions should descend to John and his w ife, Henry proposed to settle 
on them the three castles of Chmom 1 xmrhin, and Mira beau, formerly 
granted a$ an appamige to his second son Geoffirey* The young king 
refused his consent, and Red to the French court in March 1173. His 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey followed him, and Eleanor, their mother, 
set off to raise Poitou for Hu-hard. She was taken and kept in cimfineinent. 
Richard Barre, to whom Henry hud entrusted the young king's seal* 
brought it back to the king, and the other minister* whom Henry had 
placed with his son returned to Henry, bringing with them the young 
king's baggage* Henry, always generous to hi* sons, sent hack the 
ministers with rich gifts but the young king dismissed those of them w ho 
would not swear fealty to him again*! hii father. Waller the chaplain, 
Ail ward the chamberlain, and William Bluud the usher* returned to the 
aid king; of the labours of the two last ill the king's service the Pipe 
Holts give ample evidence. 

Bareus of every province of the continental Angevin dominion* joined 
the rebellion. The Counts of Flanders and Boulogne and William, King 
of Scots gave their support. To secure it, the young king made lavish 
grant*. Hi* charters were sealed with a new seal which the King of 
France had had made for him. All Kent, with the castles of Rochester 
and Dover, was to go tu the Count of Hander*; Carlisle and Westmor¬ 
land were promised tu the King of Scots; tile earldom of Huntingdon 
and the county of Cambridge, to which the King of Scots had inherited 
a claim, were promised to his brother David, In England t the re tab were 
joined by Hugh, Earl of Chester, Robert ^Blandiesmaincs,* 1 Earl of 

1 The young kfojf* style is sn recorded in a writ, the ordinal ef which 1 m 
survived, oh liehidf of the priory i»f Si bride* wide, Oxford. i*W. Lib. ifxjbrd, 
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!>■ icest er (son of Henry's justiciar)* William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, 
Hugh fligod* Fail of Norfolk, anti Roger de Mowbray* a great baron lei 
Yorkshire and north LiricolnsJiift. Thev brought to die cause of the 
young king a great stretch of England nud many cattles, Leicester was 
a centre for the rebel% with Leicester Castle supported by Groby Cu*tle 
five miles to the north -we>l and Mount sorrel seven miles to the norlh- 
Thc Ferrers ettstk^ of Duffield in Derbyshire and Tutburv in Stafford- 
shire* l be Bigod ensiles of Bungay and Fratnlingham in Suffolk, and the 
Mowbray castles of Thirsk and Kirkbv Mo beard in Yorkshire, were nil 
held for I he young king. 

On Heijfj** side were the mass of the clergy. The legates sent. to 
give Henry absolution reiimined to attempt n reconciliation between him 
jinrl his sons. At their suggestion Henry proceeded to fill nil vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys. It was not Henry a fault that the see of Canter¬ 
bury had not been filled before* for the perennial quarrel >N_ a t w een the prior 
and monks ofCantcrburyaiid the provincial bishops delayed every' election. 
The six bishops now appointed were oil chosen for their politics rather thnn 
fi 1 1 11 1 i r religi oils zenL R icliard of Ilchcster, elected Bishop of Wi rich ester, 
was n ^killed financier, Geoffrey Elide!, elected Bishop ol Ely* had suc¬ 
ceeded Reekct as Arcklencon of CaJiterbiirv and had borne tht- king's seal. 
Both of them were hitter opponents of Bec ket, and hftd been excom¬ 
municated in the course of the struggle. The king's illegitimate sou, 
Geoffrey, wil- elected Bishop of Lincoln. In June, the monk* of Canter- 
(run were conet hated by the election of Richard, prior of St Martin's at 
Dover, to the arebbishoprie. The young king> attempt to prevent the 
mil rermt km of the prelates prnisahly did much tu confirm the eccle¬ 
siastical order in its support of his father; She only Fug]isli bishop who 
finally joined the rebels was Hugh Plifcset of Durham, 

Among the barons, there were on the king's side his uncle Reginald, 
Earl of Cornwall, his half-brother llnmelin, Earl Wurennc, his cousin 
Will sank Earl of Gloucester t Willi am de Mamleville, Enrl of Essex, 
Simon de Scntliz, Furl of Northampton, and William de Albini, Earl of 
Arundel Although the most powerful of the earls were in revolt, the 
baronage ;ls a whole wzis on the king's side. The rebel castles were 
more than balanced by the royal castles and those of loyal barons. The 
fi e of the Earl of Derby was roughly balanced by the honour of Pcverel, 
then in the king's hand, with its cattles of Nottingham, Bolsover, arid 
the Peak. John de ljwy f constable of Chester, was on the kings side, 
and hb loyalty made Roger de Mowbray's defection of less moment In 
East Anglin/tbc M r arenncs balanced the Bigods, and in the west, the 
loved marchem and the king's W elsh auxiliaries balanced the Earl of 
Chester., In the north, the llmfravilles, Varney Vocis, Bruces, Bailinls, 
and Stutevillcs, balanced the King of Scots, The mass of men, the lesser 
baronage, the sheriffs, and above nil the new- ministerial class, were 
solidly on Henryk side, Richard de Lud the justiciar, himself an Essex 
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harun holding the castle and honour of Ongar, raised forces and gar¬ 
risoned castles. The Kymes of IJiicohishire, richer than most baronial 
families, were active in the king's support, if Hemy's sons expected a 
glad response in England to the call of nrtfl*ehy f they were disillusioned. 

The rebellion began with an attack upon Henry's position in northern 
France. The Earl of Chester, hereditary Viscount of Avrauchcs and 
Bavenx t ravaged Brittany, in association with Breton nobles. The young 
king, with Use Counts of Flanders and Boulogne, advanced from the east, 
while the King of France Enid siege to Vcmeuil. 1 <01119 VII, though he 
could intrigue, could not carry through a war. He ami Eds allies had no 
concerted plan; the brain* were all on Henry's side. His castles were 
ready to stand siege,, and he himself with a com pc tint force could go 
whore lie was needed. Brittanv was cleared of relxds by the end of July 
I1T8, and the Earl of Chester wa* taken prisoner w ith many othernobksL 
Tlie King of France did uu mure than sack Yemeni! and then retreat 
liefore Henry. The rebel forces operating in the east took Ann]file, but 
after Matthew, Count of Boulogne, had Ijeen mortally wounded did no 
more. At u meeting between Trie and Gi*ors in September, Henry made 
generous offers to Ids son*, though denying them independent rule; Ivi^ 
terms were refused, and after the meeting the rebels and their allies seem 
to have concluded that an attack on England must be made. 

In England, the centres of war were the midlands, the north, and the 
cash There also no definite plan can lie traced* No other warfare was 
possible at this period than n series of sieges and eoCmter-sieges, raids 
am I eciiin ter-raids, for neither side could call itself victorious while the 
other side still held unreduced castles. The justiciar took the offensive by 
laying siege to Leicester, and if lie could have taken it, the fall of Gmby 
and Moimtsorrd would soon have followed. The town of Leicester was 
almost entirely destroyed by an accidental fire* The townsfolk came to 
terms, hut the castle still held out. The justiciar arranged a truce that 
he might Ik! free to meet a Scutch inroad, and together with Humphrey de 
Bnhun, the kingV constable^ he chased ttie Scots intoScotland; hut he was 
then obliged to make a truce with then! until IB January 1174, in order 
to turn south to meet an invasion by the Earl of Leicester with a body of 
mercenaries. The earl was one of Henry's bitterest Opponents at this time. 
He may possibly hnvcfdf slighted because he hud not succeeded his father 
a* justiciar, though his conduct during the rebellion gives no indication 
that lie had any of the ability necessary for such an office. He landed 
at Walton near Felixstowe about 18 October 1173, Walton was a royal 
castle, and the carl failed to take it, lie joined the Earl of Norfolk at 
Fram Imghsuii, and together thev Jit tacked and took the great castle of 
Ilaughley, held for the king by Kami If de Bnxr. At Bury St Edmunds, 
on his way to I Leicester, the carl heard of the approach of the royal 
army under the constable* supported by the Earls of Cornwall, Gloucester* 
and Arundel. He retreated Itefore they came up, and tried to escape to 
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Leicester by pacing to the north. They met hint at Fornhuni St G^m- 
vieve three miles north-west of Bury. “In Hie twinkling of an eye" the 
battle was over, ami the earl and hi* wife were prisoner*. Winter was 
now coming on, and a truce was made with the Earl of Norfolk, to hist 
until 19 May 1174* on condition that his Flemish mercenaries were sent 
buck over sea. The Bishop of Durham arrange*! for a prolongation of 
lhe trace with the Scots until the end of March* and the Northumbrian 
barons paid the King of Scobs two hundred pounds for the respite. 

The winter was passed in preparation for the final struggle. The 
Bishop of Durham, abandoning his pretence of loyalty, fortified his epis¬ 
copal castle of Northallerton, while Roger de Mowhmy strengthened his 
castle- of Tliirsk and Kirk by Mnlzcanl, mid put into a defcrisible state a 
derelict castle at Kinnrmi Feny in the Isle of Axlmlmc, of which lie was 
lord. The site of the castle can still be seen at Oastou Ferry by the 
lower Trent, A typical Norman iiiotte and bailey* it had probably born 
an adulterine cattle of Stephen's time, from which the brood and fertile 
flats of Axhohnc could be protected* The castles* of Bamhmgh, Wark, 
and Carlisle* the bonier fortresses of Liddel and Harbottkv Fruclhoe 
Castle on the Tyne, Appleby and Brougli-Linder-Staintnoor, were all held 
tor the king. The rebel plan for 1174, a> for the previous year* seems to 
have involved a threefold attack on Henry's sup|iortersp The King of 
France intended that the young king amd the Count of Flnndcns should 
land in East Anglia lo join the Earl of Norfolk, (ll the midlands, the 
Earl of Derby* David, the Scottish Earl of Huntingdon, and Anketill 
Mallory, the constable of Leicester, tried to reduce the neighbouring 
towns. In the north, the King of Scots attacked the northern castle*. 
He wm supported by the Bishop of Durham, who was arranging for his 
nephew Hugh de Pm set. Count of Bar* to bring troops to northern 
England. The King of Scots began operations iu April* but failed to 
take Ijamburgb and fell back on Berwick. In May he advanced again, 
failed to take Wurk, and passed on to lay siege to Carlisle* While matn- 
taining a close dege, the king himself led out detach meats against other 
castles. One such raid secured Lid del and ITnrhottle, another Appleby 
anrl Brongh-under-Stainmoor. Meanwhile, in East Anglia, ft body of 
Flemings aent in advance by the Count of Flanders joined the Earl of 
Norfolk: with their help he took Norwich in June, hi the mi din mis, 
Nottingham was sacked by a raiding party from Leicester under David, 
Earl of Huntingdon* and Ankerilt Mallory raided north Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire, defeating the townsmen of Northampton w ho came 
out to attack him 

On 5 May Geoffrey, the Bis hop-elect of Lincoln, took the castle of 
Ktmiard Ferry* Roger de Mowbray* on his way to seek help ai Leicester,, 
was taken prisoner by “the rustic's of the Clay," the thickly-populated 
district west of Trent which now forms the North and South Clay divi¬ 
sions of Bafiseflaw wapentake. Much of tins district wgi* ancient demesne 
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nf the ( town, and the kind’s humble tenants had nothing to gain from 
baronial anarchy. With the support of the Archbishop uf York, Geoff rey 
took the castle uf Kirkhv Makeard, and fortified To pel i fie, which he 
gave III charge to William de Stuteville to control Roger’s remaining 
nestle of Thirsk. Can ternpureneously with these events the Justiciar 
laid siege to Huntingdon. Failing to take the castle, he built a counter¬ 
work against it, and placed Earl Simon of Northampton, who claimed 
lhe earldom of Huntingdon* in charge of operations. Messages wen? 
sent to the king to ask him to cross over. While Henry was landing at 
Southampton on H July, the King of Scots, having brought William de 
Van* to promise to surrender Cnrlisle if it were not relieved by Michael* 
uiiiv was planning an attack on Prudbce. Henry a drs! care after landing 
was to perform on elaborate penance at BeekcFs tomb. In the mean¬ 
time, the loya) barons of the north, under the sheriffs of York and 
Lancaster* were cjlulling the rebellion. The King of Scots began the 
siege of Pnidhoc on Tuesday, 9 July, but on Tliursdny he abandoned it, 
hearing that the northern barons were gathering at Newcastle, The 
invading army ravaged far and wide, while the King of Scots rude to¬ 
wards Alnwick- A mist lay over the valley of the Abie- The English 
force* appmached Alnwick as the mist lifted, and found the King of 
Scots with a few followim The king charged, but capture was inevitable; 
Jtaimlf de Ginn villa took custody of him, and sent a messenger to Henry, 
who heard the news on 17 July. On 21 July Henry In person received 
the surrender of I Juril L’igdon. From Huntingdon he went to Silchaiu, 
ft village midway between the two Jligod castles of Email mghiun and 
Eungay. The Earl of Nov folk surrendered: and Henry I hen turned west¬ 
wards to Northampton, where the King of Scots was brought to him, and 
the rebeb made the ir .submksiom [1 only remained for Henry to return 
to Nnrmnndy nml shew himself ready to take the offensive* nnd the King 
of Frunre abandoned the siege nf Rouen, which he iuid begun after Henry's 
departure. The threatened invasion of England never took place. 

The rebellion was suppressed, but not without two summers of w arfare 
which must have reminded old men of the days of Stephen. After the 
tn>t few months there can have been little doubt which side would w in. 
The king's sons relied on their powerful allies and assumed a feudal 
hatred of order which might exist in Franee hut was not felt in England. 
They forgot that alliance w ith the King of Scots would secure the sup¬ 
port of the northern barons to their father* and that though some Imrans 
might resent order the masse* of men loved it. Henry's position in 
England was never threatened again. The King of Scats was not only 
compelled to do homager fur his kingdom as English barons did homage 
for their baronies; he was forced to allow Henry to garrison the castles of 
Berwick, Jedburgh, Roxhmgh, Stirling, and Edinburgh. Peace w as made 
with France, and lasted until Louis' death, when it was Henry’s support 
which secured Philip Augustus in Jm position. To the young king. 
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Henry gave ft competent revenue, but no shore in. the government of his 
dominions. 

The subsequent rebellions by which Henry was troubled were no more 
than attempts on Hie part of his sons to anticipate his death: they 
belong rather to French than to English history. In securing i“hilip 
Augustus on the French throne, Henry had (lone the one thing that 
ensured the ultimate disintegration of his own dominions, for Philip lost 
no opportunity of encouraging Henry's bob* in their rebellious atti¬ 
tude. In iWfi Henry entrusted the government of Aquitaine to Richard. 
The rebellion of 1181 began as a quarrel between Richard and the young 
king. In that year, Henry issued the Assize of Arms in England, which 
provided for the arming nf men according to their degree, and forb«lc 
the export of nmis. There was no fear of rebellion in England ; Henry 
could rely on the respect which men felt for his government, and arm 
them tn defend it Against invasion. The war in France dragged on until 
the young king's death in 1188. In the next year, it was renewed by 
Richard, unwilling to surrender Aquitaine to John. Henry gave way, 
and the Irish expedition was fitted out for John in 1185. Its failure was 
the less M'rinus in that Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, died, in 118fi, leaving 
Henry with two sons only for whom to make provision. The long- 
expected full of Jerusalem in the next year postponed the imminent war 
Ijfctwecu Henre and Philip. Public opinion demanded a crusade, and the 
King^ of France and England could do no other than follow it* Henry, 
Richard, and Philip took the cross. Henry, who had evaded a crusade 
for so many years, cannot have meant to undertake one when old age 
was creeping upon him; in fact, both kings were willing to assist the 
enu-e with money, but neither wished to leave his kingdom. Of pretext-' 
for war hc-tween Philip and Henry there were many; Philip claimed the 
wardship of Geoffrey's heir, and demanded the marriage of Richard and 
Ills sister Alais, si I long promised. The war began in the south-west, 
with aggressions by Richard on Toulouse mid cmiutcr-At tacks by Philip, 
hut it oon changed its character. When Henry crossed to Normandy iis 
1188, Richard and Philip luscnme allies fitting for the recognition of 
Richard's right to -succeed his father in all his dominions. Ill and pre¬ 
maturely aged, Henry was no match for the military skill of Richard 
and Philip. He w forced to surrender, and having ogivsjd to Philip's 
terms, overcome with his illn&s and shame for his failure, he succumbed 
tn the shock of learning that John, too, liad deserted him. 

n. 

The essentia] feature of English history in the twelfth century is the 
development of a reasoned sy stem of law for the whole land. The change 
(Yum the archaic law of the conquered Engl id i, modi lied by new Norman 
elements, to the law described in the treatise known by Kami If de 
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Glmivillc's name, was the work of Heim- 11 and his ministers, Hcmj'a 
reign witnened a change that was almost a revolution* Hi* early yeara 
carry on the tradition of the previous reigns. He was then a very young 
main and the first necessity was to secure England and to consolidate his 
continental dominions; the interest of tliat time lies in political events* 
The Beckot quarrel dime to hinder, though for a time only, what 
must have been an eitensive programme of reform* The charters and 
writs of these earlier years are very similar in form and wording to those 
of the reign of Henry I; they suggest the influence of the individual 
cirem instance. Those of the latter part of the reign suggest the routine 
of a government bureau. In the latter years there were few political 
events in England to he recorded; the interest of that time lies in the 
detail of administration. No previse date can be taken 21 s marking the 
change between the earlier mid later parts of Hvnn's reign, hut it seems 
to fall between the death* of HenryV first two just ieiars, Robert 1,1 
Earl of Leicester, mid Richard de Luel, that is n bTween 11 OS and 117th 
Between these years fall Becket s murder and the rebellion of 1174, each 
of which helps to mark the close of an epoch. 

Little can be learned about the personnel of the administration from 
the chronicle accounts of Henry's earliest yearn. The re-organisation 
of the Exchequer is unnoticed. Fro in the second year of the reign, the 
Pipe Roll of each year, or, as it was more properly called, the Great 
Roll of the Exchequer* records the financial administration of Lhe year. 
The early rolls are small* They shew that the king and Isis ministers had 
to contend with the financial difficulties presented by land wanted in the 
anarchy, or granted away to buy support for the king. Nigel, Bishop 
uf Ely, nephew of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, renaaim-J treasurer until 
he bought the ufiice for hi-. son Richard, who wu> lo L ten mu* the author 
of the treatise known as the Dialogut de Sawairh l t and who continued 
as treasurer into the reign uf Ricluird L To these men is due the honour 
of elaborating the system of the Exchequer* Ricluird is not known 
to have taken an active pjirt in any other administrative work; unlike 
most Exchequer olficials, he did not act regularly as si judge. He writes 
of the Exchequer a* a man writes whose life-work lies in the subject of 
which he treats. When he wrote the Diidogti.^ the business of the 
Exchequer wm transacted at two great annual sessions at Easter and 
Michaelmas, over which the .Justiciar presided* Already in Henry \s fifth 

1 The dates of both the bcgicmuig ami end of Richard's official carper are un¬ 
certain. The data generally accepted for the porthole of the office ihj lih Whilf by 
Nfgol is 1158, but at the Easter m.-ssion of the Exchequer in 1102 a quittance from 
Dmiepohl was stunted by Nigel j Itahup of Ely P ItwWi, EarE of ami the 

other barons (Lincoln talliedral, ttegitfrum AntiyuiiuFitoitm, f. S8). It is ^pu^rally 
stated that Rich aril held the office until bte death, l l ut at ^umi date after LIlH he 
gumltsl certain houses ill Wflaifnlitater to his helotrd kinsman iTUHatfl* the knur's 
tryatHUPttr (Colt tauft A + t 11 f. 248). The Wrffd (* iinportunl ar 

proving kinship between tVilliujii of JKJy ami LUchard Fitz NI^eL 
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vmr, John, the king's Marshal, when granting land, states that his 
charter was sealed at the Exchequer in the Easter term and before Robert, 
Earl of Leicester* mid Ridmitl tie Lud. 

This great department of State was inherited from Henry 1 and Roger, 
Bishop of Sfcili^btirv- Each officer of high rank had his definitebeat there. 
The Justiciar sat at the head of the exchequer board, a rectangular table, 
five feet by ten, covered with a chequered cloth; on his left sat the 
Climicellor T and on his right, when Richard wrote, the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester* Richard of I Idles ter, sat by the king’s command. These three 
tilled the head of the table. On the Chancellor's left, though not at the 
table, snt the Constable, the Chamberlains, and the Marshal. Along 
the aide of the table to the right of the Bishop of Winchester .sat the 
Treasurer and the clerks. At the foot of the table, opposite the Bishop 
of Winchester, sat another skilled financier, master Thomas Brown, and 
next to him, opposite the Justiciar, mi the sherilfor other person who 
was rendering account. Along the remaining side sat the tally-cutter, 
the calculator, and the clerk w ho was at the head of the writing office. 
At the same side of the table sal other “discreet men sent by the king,” 
a phrase which must have had a w ide application. Most men who were 
employed on the kings business did at times sit at the Exchequer. If 
wil*, far more than a financial office: it was the heart of the government. 
Beckett biographer, William Fite Stephen, say#t of the Exchequer that 
there the plum of the king were wont to he heard; and the surviving filial 
concords of Henry's reign illustrate the judicial buxines* that was done 
there. Many if not most of the judges employed by Henry in his latter 
years were Exchequer officials, “barons of the Exchequer,' 1 men who 
normally sat there; such persons must be understood by the phrase “dis¬ 
creet men sent by the king," They were barons of the Exchequer, although 
they did not hold anv definite office there or have any definite sent. 
The duties of such men were doubtless undefined ; they took their share 
in whatever work there was to do, judicial, financial, or administrative. 
Exemption from fiscal burdens per BbcrtaUm sedmdi ad scarcarhim wa* 
enjoyed by men who are not known to have held any of the definite 
offices of state* 

The Justiciar presided over the Exchequer, because by origin it was 
a session of the king's court and the Justiciar was the man who represented 
the king in his absence. By the end of Henry's reign, the dignity and 
work of the office of Justiciar were well defined. He was second to the 
king in the kingdom, and governed the country when the king was 
abroad in accordance with the directions sent him by the king. At such 
times he disposed of every sort of business that arose, w hether it concerned 
the Churrhi the Shite, or the king's private affairs* He presided at the 
election of bishops; lie saw to the fortification of castle*; he sat as a 
judge; be provided for the sending of necessaries to the king for hi* 
hunting, or for other purposes Ills duties were less onerous when the 
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king was in England* hut even then there was much itsutine work to be 
done. The Pipe HoEha shew that throughout the late twelfth century the 
Justiciar actually sat at the Exchequer for the ordinary busmen of the 
session. By the middle of Henryk reign it was established that he jaJoue 
among officials could issue writs in his own name to authorise the payment 
of the king's moneys out of the king's treasury. To the end of John's 
reign, the Justiciar normally presided over the kings court of justice at 
Westminster* From the sixth year of Richard I, the Feet of Fine*, which 
begin at that date, shew the Justiciar sitting there, day after day* the 
duel" among the judges. Difficult cases were referred to him by the 
justices itinerant in the shires. The evidence which has survived from 
the reign of Henry H suggests that the same prctctice was already usual 
in Henryk later years. From time to time, the Justiciar himself led 
parties of justices itinerant* Hie title, CapUtdis luMiciariuJt 
e xpresses t fie tru th; I se was the chicf j ustice in ac tual fact, 11 □ t he was also 
at the same time a politician, a soldier, and a financier. The king's 
service in the twelfth century did not admit of specialisation. 

It is in the conception of the position and duties of the Justiciar flint 
the difference between the earlier and later parts of Henry's reign is most 
clearly shewn. It is doubtful if the idea of a permanent head of the 
administration was fully developed in 115-4?. Under Henry [, Bishop 
Roger of Salisbury had held a position comparable to that of the later 
Justiciar. But in that reign, although Roger used the definite title 
Pwaiftiiory applied by some chroniclers to the Justiciars of Henry 11, it 
™ possible for Henry Is queen to do work which later in the century 
would have fitlleu to the Justiciar. Moreover, although Roger presided 
at the Exchequer, Half and Richard Basset^ father aud son, seem to have 
acteil in turn aa the head of the judicial body. There is no record of 
the appointment by Henry II of his first two Justiciars, Robert, FjltI of 
Leicester, and Richard de Luci, nor is it iatsy to find evidence of their 
labour* in the early years of the reign. The fact that they were presiding 
together over the Etister Exchequer of Henry's fifth year shew* that the 
control of finance was already an essential port of their duties. Both of 
them had served Stephen, and Richard had served him consistently to the 
end; both were past their youth in 1154* It was natural that Henry 
should have been unwilling to allow them in the early years of the reign 
the wide powers which belonged to the later Justiciars. They were 
mainly occupied with routine work; the king's confidence was given to 
Thomas of London, his Chancellor. 

Viceregal power did not automatically belong to the Justiciar. That 
IJueen Eleanor should act in Henryk place in Aquitaine w’as natural, for the 
land was her inheritance, hut, like the queens of William I and Henry 1 
Ijefore her, she seems to have acted in a similar capacity in England. 
The Pipe Rolh of Henryk earliest years contain numerous entries of 
money paid out or pardoned on her writ. In one instance, the writ of “the 
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queen and the Justiciar" is raid to be the authority. A writ of the king 
from over-sea was her authority for issuing A writ at Oitoftl forbidding 
that tliu abbey of St Benet of Holme should be impleaded in the kings 
absence 1 . S'tie queens writ wels nttislnl by llidiiinl tie I.uei. hater ill 
the reign, the young king had his brief period of delegated power. 
Although its limitations mused him to rebel, he certainly exercised 
Home of the powers of a Justiciar’. The king wrote to him to announce 
the end of the Beckct quarrel, mid to corn nun id him to cause the archbishop 
to be put into possession uf his lands. In writs of which copies have 
survived, the young king commands Peter of Sludley to observe the 
agreement which he has made with Grodw ine of Warwick 1 , mid cn null amis 
Ho«er t'oiiot to warrant to the monks of Biddlesden the land which he 
has given them'. When a collection uf the young king's writs has been 
made, it will certainly shew him to have been entrusted with considerable 
sdminUtnttive responsibility in England in the time i mined in Lely preceding 
his rebellion. 

in the early years of the reign, the Justic iar was not, ax at a later 
time, the only officer whose writ could Authorise tlie payment of money 
from the Treasury, The establish men t of this Exchequer rule seems to 
coincide with ikekets resignation of secular power. Becket himself took 
aw important part in the business of financial administnitimi. The Pipe 
Roll nf 1 162, the last year of bis chancellorship, records no less than nine 
writs by which Ikeket" either authorises the payment of money from the 
Treasury or pardons debts. The Earl of Leicester issued only one such 
writ in this year, while Richard de Luci issued none, though three sepa- 
rate payments arc said to have been made “through" him— j>cr Rkardum 
de Lftei Although ill each year previous to 116SJ payments were made 
either “through" Richard de Luri or by hi-“ command— pme/ito Rittirdi 
tie lmtk —it is not until 1163 that the Roll records a financial writ issued 
in the joint names of the two justiciars. In the years before 1 IBS it was 
not Ricliard de Luci but the q ueen or the Earl of I Bicester who issued 
tlie recorded writs on which the Treasury official* took action. The rolls 
uf those years record many payments mode “through" or “by command of* 
other persons—the Chancellor, or, oil rare occasions, Nigel, liisbop of Ely. 
Payments on the Earl of Leicester's writ ure recorded on each successive 
rul'l from 1159 to 1163. The king's presence in England betw een January 
1163 and March 1166 meant that the Pipe Hulls oiler liLtle evidence of 
the financial authority of his justiciars, but the roll for 1167 shews the 
earl and Richard in full control of the administration i it reeoiris fourteen 
writs issued by Richard and twenty-one issued by the earl. The king 

t CotL MSS. (>al lia K, rr f. 33d, 

1 Hu prodded aver n se^siou of the Evchwjiwf at VVincheulur. EUR. vi {18EU), 
p, 30J. 

* P.RO. Exchequer K. R, Mbs. Ilk*. -- f. mu, 
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was sending his #Titi to them, and they were acting on the commands 
I'OTifained therein. The impression mated bv the Pipe Roll* is that in the 
early years of the reign the control of finance was not yet concent rated 
in the hands of the justiciars. 

With few exceptions, the chroniclers say little of I lie Justiciar’s work 
in the early years of the reign. Gervasc of Canterbury speaks of the Earls 
of Leicester and Cornwall as wise, famous, and most powerful in the 
kingdom, hut he nowhere gives to the Earl of Leicester Oil* title of 
justiciar. Of Richard de JUivi, Gerviet stat^, under the year 11 fid, that 
lie had the rule in England— prtfectitram agebai in Anglia. Roger of 
Him den records an assertion by Bucket that the barons of the Exchequer 
and Richard de Luei, “Justiciar of England,’' had given him i|uittanceof 
his accounts before lie was elected archbishop, Ralph de Diceto applies 
the phra.se jmticiariux rtgis to both the Earl of Leicester and Richard de 
Lud. The judicial work of the justiciar* had little interest for the 
ordinary chronicler, tinier his own house was concerned in a plea. The 
imist familiar illustrations of their activity come from the History of 
Abingdon and the Chronicle of Battle. Between 1160 and 1164,*the 
Earl of Leicester presided over a plea In the shire-court of Berkshire 
touching the right of the Abbot of Abingdon to hold a market there. 
The earl first heard the plea by virtue of the king’s writ from over sea. 

lieu Henri returned in January I 163, the case came tip again hefore 
his justices at Oxford. Opinions varied, and the earl, who Was present as 
juxtuiariv* HjtuLr 3 *, did not presume to [five judgment, but went to con¬ 
sult the king. Between 1199 and 1171, Richard de Loci'* brother Walter 
wit. A bind ul Battle. I he Chronicle nt that house iltscrilwi at length 
an important plea which he prosecuted against the Bishop of Chichester 
in 1137, The Earl of Leicester was present among the harems, but his 
oHuv i» not men tinned, nor does he appear to have taken a prominent 
|^rt in the discussion; Richard de Lud acted on his brother’s behalf 
The Chancellor seems to have led the debate, and the suit ended in a 
compromise to the abbot's advantage, arranged by the king. In a suit 
against Gilbert dc Uullinl, the ablmt, though his brother was .Justiciar, 
had some trouble in obtaining a hearing in the king's court. At last it 
was heard at Clarendon before the king. Richard do Luci, dr HttuptUkuM 
el prudent, "at that time chief justice of the king," was present, but only 
appears in the account of the plea as the advocate of his brother’s cause, 
11 hin the king sat in person, the Justiciar was present in court as a 
baron, not as a judge. Isolated ad uiinistra live documents which illustrate 
the Justiciars activity suggest that his position was more important than 
would lx* gathered from the accounts of famous picas before the king. 
Between 1136 and 1165, the Earl of Lei tester presided over the knights 
of Nottinghamshire when they defined the boundary between the land of 
the Archbishop of York and the kings forest of Sherwood 1 . By virtue 
1 rboroinn, ffUtort, tff Nottimgiamtkin, ed. lTl», VoL ir, p, JiJO,* 
l 1 . ic icn. h, vaE*y< nit itH, 
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of the king's writ from over-sen* he commanded 4t the king'a baron & of 
Hastings to allow the Abbot of St Benet of Holme peaceable possesion 
of bb lands in Yarmouth.* 1 The king laid on him the duty of eoDitraming 
the Earl of Norfolk to do the castle-guard at Norwich which he held of 
St Edmund*. M&gJtuiJvit hie* 

Until within a year of his death in 1179* Richard de Luci continued 
to perform the duties of Justiciar. No discreditable tales are told of him* 
The w orrt that can be said is that he supported hint brother, the Abbot of 
Battle, in his efforts to give effect tn the claims of his house, and it is very 
doubtful if he went beyond the law in his support. He was honest enough 
to oppose the king whuti Henry liegan to prosecute men for forest offences 
which he had himself allow ed at the time of the rebellion of 1174. Richard 
must have been an able administrator and a skilled judge; many of the 
reforms of Henry's reign in legal and administrative matters w ere initiated 
while he was Justiciar. Hi.s successor was a man no lt.^s able but more 
unscrupulous, llanulf de Glanville* who was appointed Justiciar in 11 HO. 
Of an East Anglian family of no special importance, Itanulf early entered 
the king*s service* and already in 1164 was sheriIf of Yorkshire, His 
conduct as sheriff cannot have been beyond reproach, for he was deprived 
of his between 1179 and 1175, doubtless ns a result of the Inquest 
of Sheriflk in 1179, but he was reinstated after the rebellion of 1174* The 
part which he took in the capture of the King of Scots may well have 
been the cause of his reinstatement The Pipe Hull of 1177 contains a 
curious entry that Ranulf has accounted for more tlian fifteen hundred 
pounds derived partly from the county and partly from the lands of 
Everard de Has which he had held in custody. The king pardoned the 
whole amount, but the entry suggests that there may have been good 
reason for RanuIfs removal from his sheriffdom. Further light ts cast on 
the Jtistidaris character by a story told by the chronicler known as Benedict 
of Peterborough and corroborated by entries on the Pipe Roll of 11S4 
There seems little doubt that Rami If strained the law in the hope of 
securing the execution of Gilbert de Plumpton, in order that has widow, 
an heiress, might become the wife of Reiner of SVaxhnm, RanuITs ate ward. 
Whatever his faults, Ranulf suited Henry, whose sendee demanded ability 
and fidelity rather than too strict an honour, and during the hist ten years 
of Henry's reign Ranulf was the dominating figure in English administra¬ 
tion. That he wrote the legal treatise which bears his name is most probable; 
it must have lieen written while he was Justiciar. It has been suggested 
that it was written by his nephew* Hubert Walter, himself afterwords 
Justiciar and Archbishop of Canterbury. Hubert had been brought up 
by llamilf de GIan vi lie and his wife* and that he should write an account 
of the practice of the king’s court at his patron's request is not in itself 
unlikely. Yet even if the words in which Roger of Bowden, the chronicler 
and judge, introduces the earliest text of the treatise do not prove tliat 
] CdtL Glib* E. u f. 33d* * Brit. Mua. Add. AJSS. 14047 f* 37. 
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Glamille liim-self wrote it f they certainly imply tkt it was written at bis 
inspiration and, in all probability* under hb guidance 1 . 

Between the earlier and Inter parte of Henryk reign there occurred a 
remarks hie change in the personnel of the administration. Richard de 
Luci vtm one of the last men in constant touch with the king who hard 
shared in the early labours of re-organisation. There was, in particular* a 
definite break in the development of the office of Chancellor. Throughout 
the twelfth century, the importance of any individual mrialis depended 
rather upon bis relations with the king than upon the office which he held. 
The peculiar importance of the chancellorship in the early years of the 
reign was due to Bucket's intimacy with Henry, Between the time of 
BcckcrtV resignation and the spring of 1173, the kings sea] was apparently 
kept by Geoffrey Ridel, Beekefs successor as Archdeacon of Canterbury . 
Although Geoffrey seems to have Hone the Chancellor’s work* it is not 
certain that he was ever appointed to the office. In 1173, Ilenry appointed 
Ral f de Warnevil le f . hanccllor. This a ppoin tinent coi i icicle* near I v, though 
not precisely, with n remarkable change in the royal style. Until at least 
May 1178, charters composed in the royal chancery uniformly style the 
king j ffiw Avgfontm ti dur Normannorum ti Aqwiannomm et cumi-s 
Jnthrgav&mm. In charters known to issue from the chancery after May 
1173 these titles are preceded by the formula gratia* [t b difficult 
to find evidence of RnlT* presence m England, where he seems normally 
to have been represented by Walter of Gciutances, then Archdeacon of 
Os ford, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, ArekbLshup of Rouen, and for a 
short time Justiciar of England* The last Chancellor of the reign was 
Geoffrey, the king's illegitimate son, who in 3181 resigned the aee of 
Lincoln before consecration In order to take the office. 

The office of Treasurer remained with the kin of Roger of Salisbury 
not only throughout Heniyls reign but into the reign of Henry III* The 
Treasurer s work was more specialised than that of any other official, and 
he was essentially a financial officer. Until the appointment of Eustace 
de !■ ancon berg early in the reign of Henry III, the treasurers were not 
much concerned with general administration; Richard Fitz Nigel rarely 
appears among the persons who at test the write and charters of Henry II. 
The names which are most prominent in the attestation clauses of Henry's 
charters belong to a small number of men who* ill the strict sense of the 
word, may be styled iwiafr* Few of them held High baronial rank, and 
most of them possessed definite office in the king’s household. In the first 
years ol the reign* Thomas Becket, the Chancel lor, was generally with the 

1 “ ... mins *apieiuiii conditM rant l^es Hitacripiup qq*s An^Ueuntu vi>ca.muH_" 
Howdftu t II, 215. Maitland 9 doubt rp to GlaiivsJle's Autlion*hi p nf tb& treatifpe re&fcs 
on an EiTiugunj translation of the verb The normal translation nf in 

tli coiiEajci would be to write dawn or compile. ^ convpariftuii of tli v with 

the surviving judicial records of the early thirteenth century phew* that it it th& 
work of a practised judge. 

* CL tupra p. 57^ note. 
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king. Manosser Biset the steward, Warm Fils. Gerald the chamberlain, 
Hi chard ilc Hume* tlit s constable, were his constant companions. Until 
his disgrace, Henry of Eh^^hs constable, was constantly at tendant on the 
king. Unlike his fellows of the households he was of baronial rank. Hi* 
forfeited honour was given by the king to Iienrv Fit* Gerald, brother 
of Warm, and like lilm a chamberlain. In the later years of the reign, the 
personnel of the court whs more varied; judges, and other men who served 
the king without definite office, apjjear beside the regular household 
officials. Much rcseajeh remains to be done upon the cunult'* of Henry EL 
That he repostil great confidence in them is certain. He rewarded them 
with laud, hut not lavishly, though some of them have left their names 
to English villages: Mamtsser Biset is immortalised m the name of Preston 
Bfeset in Buckinghamshire. Before the end of the reign there are definite 
traces of the organisation which was to develop into the wardrobe of the 
thirteenth century. Hie name*of many dmmber-derks appear on twelfth- 
century Pipe Rolls. They were already employed in adin ini stmt ive work 
as wolf ns in purely household functions. It is only from the examination of 
imprinted documents that more can he learned of I heir origin and status. 

If the men in the king's immediate service are as a body obscure, his 
sheriffs are all known by name, and their territorial position can often 
be ascertained precisely. The office still gives a field for research, but it 
is certain that during the reigns of Henry II and hi* suns the sheriff 
took the first and all-important steps towards his present position of 
forgotten dignity. The Norman kings had suffered from the over-mighty 
sheriff* and had tried to check bis power. Henry I had often put his 
own curiales into sheriffdoms and united several counties in the hands 
of one or two trusted ministers. But the lists of sheriffs in Henry IF* 
earl v years still shew baronial names. In Devonshire* the carl wits -herift 
until 1157. Northumberland was held by William de Vesci from 1157 
to 1170 t and by Roger de Stateville from 11*0 to 1185. William de 
Beauchamp was -sheriff of Worcestershire from 1155 to 11 fid, of Gbu- 
eoster&hire from 1157 to 1163, and of Herefordshire from 1160 to 
1169, Wiltshire was held by Patrick, Earl of Salisbury, from 1155 to 
11 GO. Throughout the reign, Shropshire was held by local magnates. 
A I sunn i was not inevitably the kings opponent, and a baronial sheriff 
may have been as good an officer as any fH naiis. Moreover, many 
sheriffs of baronial rank held their offices because they had become 
curkde** and were competing for the prices which the kings service 
offererL Ramil f de Glam file was Use chief among many such men. 
Mam of Henri * sheriff* were undistinguished knight* in the counties 
they "held. Adam de Catmcre, sheriff of Berkshire from 1160 to 1170, 
and of Oxfordshire from 1164 to 1170, held half a knight'* fee at Cat- 
umre in Berkshire of William, Earl of Derby. The south Lincolnshire 
knight, Alfred of Pointon, dieriff of Lincolnshire in 1166 and 1167, and 
Again from 1170 to 1174, held three knight”* fees of Maurice do Oraon, 
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and tuts his steward. Even at the beginning of the reign > some shires 
were held bv curialti* The important county or Hampshire waa held 
by a succession of them. Turstiu, sheriff until 1 IfiO, had been the clerk 
of a chamberlain in the reign of Hcuxr I 1 . His son succeeded him, mid 
was followed from 1170 to 1179 fay Hugh de Gundeville. From 1174 
to 1177 Hugh wag also sheriff of Nor Uiampto|i*liire, from 1177 to 1179 
he was sheriff of Devon, md his name frequently occur® in lists of 
Henry’s judges. From 1155 to 1100 Northamptonshire was held by 
another minister who often served as judge, Simon son of Peter of Brix- 
worth in that county. By the end of the reign it was the rule rather 
than the except Eon Lind the slier tils should lie min iiterialta* The change 
was probably the result of Henry’s policy rather than the policy itself. 
Henry was con trailing the excesses of sheriffs, and at the same time 
increasing their work, so that barons may have become less anxious to 
hold the office. The large sums offered* though not always paid, for 
shrievalties at the beriming of Richards reign may suggest that the 
buyer* hoped for laxer administrative control under a new king—a hope 
that was not realised* 

The judicial reforms introduced fay Henry II materially increased the 
labour® of the sheriff* In addition to the financial and military responsi¬ 
bilities which had kin upon him in the Norman time, ho was now required 
to give effect to mi elaborate system of centralised justice, lie earliest 
roils of the itinerant justice* reveal the unccuring labours of the sheriff 
iik the time of HcmyN Aim*. He was responsible for the most minute 
details of judicial ad uiinistmt ion; he must receive and produce the writs 
which began the innumerable pleas resulting from Henry's legal re- 
forms; he was responsible for summoning every person necessary fur the 
conduct of rt, plea; he had to give effect to the justices' decision^and 
keep a record of his action; he must answer for the most meagre chattels 
of criminals that had fallen iti to the king. Any failure in the perform- 
ante of these duties meant that he would be railed to account before the 
justices. It is not remarkable that curiah's appear in increasing numbers 
a i j i Oi ig the sheri Ifs of Henry s later y ea r*. L ! nless t lie «h e ri 11 s were brough t 
Into close relations with the king, his plan of a judicial organisation 
extending over the whole laud and centring upon hi* court was bound to 
be fruitless* 

In 1170 Henry sent bodies of commissioners or justices round the 
country to impure touching the behaviour of the sheriffis their bailiffs, 
and all who were doing the king's business in the shires. Generally 
known as lhe w Inquest of Sheriffs," the inquiry had a much w ider scope. 
Ii entered into the financial relationship between lords and their men, 
wdlh which the king bad normally no concern, it covered only the 
four years of Henry's recent absence abroad. Two fragments of the 
original returns have survived, relating respectively to East Anglia and 
3 Hound, The Rim of the Pitphum*, m The 1 Ane**t&r 9 vti, SB. 
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Thi ' Inquest of Sheriffs 


tht borough of Worcester. The East Anglian fragment relates almost 
exclusively to the payments made to the Earl of Arundel and other barons 
by the men on their own land and on land held in custody. Payments 
were made to the earl to help him in hU work on the Marches of Wales, 
in his expedition to France, in his difficulties with the Jews, in his con¬ 
tribution to the aid for marrying the king's daughter,and in his journey 
to Saxony with her. The Worcester fragment, on the other hand, deals 
id most entirely with payments to the sheriff. It shews that the sheriff, 
William deBeauchamp, took from the borough forty-two pounds in the 
first two yams in question, and fifty pounds in the last two years. The 
farm of the borough was fixed at twenty-four pound* when, at a later 
time, the burgesses were allowed to pay it direct into the Exchequer. 
The burgesses also made payments to him for tlie conveyance of treasure 
j l ml prisoners, and on the occasion of his daughters marriage* William 
de Beauchamp was one of the sheriffs removed before the inquiry was 
mode* and many others were removed afterwords. Only in Cumberland, 
Devon, Kent, Hull and, Staffordshire, Surrey, and Wiltshire, was the 
custody of the shire in the same hand for any appreciable j>eriod before 
mid after 1170. Of these counties, Rutland was held by the kings 
constable, Richard de Elmnez, and Surrey and Kent were in Lhe custody 
of Gervnse of Combi II 5 a member of a family which owed fts wealth to 
Loudon trade mid hid entered the king's service. It is evident from the 
fact of the enquiry that the king did not intern! the government of the 
shires through sheriffs and other officers to rest on exploitation. No 
other enquiry was made in Usi* reign with the principal object of dis¬ 
covering the abuses In local gov eminent, but* when the’king's justices 
went round the country, people had the opportunity, if they dared Lu use 
it, of expressing their grievance. On the Lincoln Assize Roll of 1202 
occurs an entry to the effect that certain sums of money have been taken 
from merchants to the use of the sheriff, hi* bailiff, and his bailiff's clerk, 
for the right of lending corn from county to county through England. 

It must have been possible for the dieriffHo make considerable profib 
in a legitimate way. TheainounU of his profits from the local courts of 
jus Lice must have depended on the justice he gave, and a period of peace 
and careful management meant that the value of the royal land fanned 
by the sheriff increased considerably. That Henry II had no intention 
of allowing the sheriff to obtain the whole of this increment is &liewu bv 
the fad that he laid to account tor variable amounts, known later os 
inert mentoj apart from and in addition to tiis farm* Even so, the sheriff 
must have made money on his Farm, The increment a wune unpopular 
alike with the sheriffs and the people, and the first issue of Magna Carta 
declared that counties should be at their old farms, without any incre¬ 
ment, a clause that, for obvious financial reasons, it was impossible to 
retain. When lands escheated to the king, they were generally farmed 
bv the sheriff or by some magnate or curmiis who was recompensed for 
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hia trouble by the amount lie raised beyond the sum For which he fanned 
the escheat. But sometimes escheated lands were held in that 

k, tSie holder strictly accounted for them to the king* Like that ot his 
father, the reign of Richard I was a time of administrative reform* I lie 
large amount of land thnt came in to the king in 1194* mainly as a 
result of Ids brothers rebellion, necessitated fresh arrangements. *1 wo 
eseheators were appointed, William da Sanctae Mariae Eeelesia, and 
Hugh Bardolf* who held the escheats in custody, and rendered detailed 
accounts for them. William held the escheated lands in the southern 
and Hugh m the northern part of England. It was doubtless ex peri- 
meiits like this, compelled bv the pressure of mereosing business, which 
suggested the practice, developed in the next century, of sometimes 
letting shires themselves to their sheriffs in mixitMliti instead of ad jinnatt}. 

In addition to profits of uncertain amount and diverse origin, the 
sheriff was entitled to a customary payment from the men of the shire^ 
known as the sheriff's aid, lids payment enters into general history as 
one of the cause* of dispute between Henry II and Becket in 11 Ci3* The 
king L witd to have wished to annex the money given Lo the sheriff* to 
his own revenues. It k probable that he intended the sheriffs to account 
at the Exchequer for the sheriIf s aid a* for the money which they cob 
lee ted oh the king's behalf. The significance of his proposal# can only 
be conjectured, for they were abandoned in face of the archbishop's 
protest* Tiiat Henry wdshed to take possession of the sheriffs aid with¬ 
out compensation to the sheriffs for its loss is highly improbable; ho 
depended too much on hi# sheriffs to alienate them by an arbitrary 
measure of confiscation. He may well have been feeling his way towards 
an increased centralisation of local government, atid wished, as a step 
towards this end* to appropriate the ancient sheriff* aid and compensate 
t|ie sheriffs by a payment direct from the treasury. It is also probable 
that Ills proposals were suggested by the close resemblance between the 
sheriffs aid and the Danegeld. The sheriff 's aid was a geld, a tax laid upon 
land according to the assessment which determined the incidence of the 
Dunegeld; it descended from the fiscal system of King lulwanT* day. 
Various pa^iiige.s in private charters shew that it was paid four times a year. 
A Lincolnshire charter of the reign of Henry II refers to it ns the u Four 
aids of the shell IF/' a Leicestershire charter a.s the 1,4 four gelds of the 
shire." 1 It mis natural that Henry should wish the sheriff's aid to follow 
the other ancient gelds into his treasury. Had it done so* its amount 
and incidence would be less obscure at the present day* In the reign of 
Edward L the sheriff's aid in the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
seems to have brought in approximately thirty pounds a year. It w jus not 
an adequate recompense for the sheriffs manifold labours* but the 
income which it brought him was not negligible. 

1 Stentmi, Dtotelov Charter* , p, Yl~« Haverbulmy Cart alary , lines, Sait* and 
ijutirieMf VaL xviij j*. 4£k 
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Local justiciars 


Even under the Norman king** the sheriffs had nut been the sole 
dispensers of royal justice in the shires. Apart from the sporadic ap- 
petirame of royal officials sent round the country to do justice, there is 
evidence that already in the reign of William II load officers known as 
j usticiars were in existence. The load justiciarship can lx; traced through 
the reigns of Henry t and Stephen, but it is not generally realised that 
the office still existed in the reign of Henry 1L In writs of Henry II, 
few of which Imre yet been printed, there are definite references to the 
justiiiiirs of Lincoln 1 , Norfolk*, Warwick *, Sussex 4 * York, and Notting¬ 
ham 1 ; It i* probably to these officer* that William of Newburgh refers 
when he states, under the year 1154, that Henry ^appointed in all the 
districts of Ins kingdom ministers of right mid law, to coerce the bold- 
ness of Lhe wseked, and do justice to those seeking it* according to the 
merits of the cases.' 1 The relation of the local justiciar to the diefifi' 
and the shire-court is uncertain, but it is certain that he took precedence 
of the sheriff in the shire. 

The little that is known of these local justiciar* suggests that Henry 
did not long continue the practice of appointing thenn In matter* of 
justice* he seems in his earliest years to have adopted his grandfather's 
ftKpedknb, both employ iug local justices and sending out officer* of hi* 
court to do justice over a great stretch of the country. The year 11 (id 
may be regarded as n turning-point. The Asdzeof Clarendon, issued in 
that year, opens a new phsse in the history' of criminal jurisdiction in 
England, The king then commanded llmt twelve lawful men of every 
hundred and Four lawful men of every village should declare on oath if any 
in their hundred car village had been accused or suspected of being a robber, 
murderer! or brigand, or a harbourer of *uch, since Henry became king. 
The presentments of these jurors were to be taken before the sheriffs 
and again before lhe justices. Those who were apprehended hy reason 
of such presentment were to have judgment before the king's justices 
only* they were to go to Use ordeal by water, and the chattels of the 
guilty were to go to the king. Men of ill repute proved innocent by the 
water were nevertheless to abjure the realm. Gaols were to Ex- built in 
counties where there were none* for the custody of prisoners awaiting the 
coming of the justice*. In the ease of those apprehended in any other 
way than through present men I, the procedure was to remain "as it wh* 
and ought to be** 1 u provision which allowed the sheriff to deal with 
crimes* other than those specified* and with many minor offences, such 
a* petty assault*. This measure wj u a long stride towards centralisa¬ 
tion. Ten years later, the Assize of Northampton, reinforcing that of 

* Ml. FlaH. MSS. 712 f. m Calt. V^p, E. xvn f, 19k 
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Clarendon, gave to the justices eugn E^ua-e of other grave crimes which 
had lain outside the scope of the earlier assize, I’or the first time in 
English history, criminal just tee was to Ik . 1 administered all over the 
land in aocoidanrc with the same rules. 

The yen m between HOC and 11 80 were years of experiment in the 
centralisation of justice. The of Clarendon was enforced by Earl 

Geoffrey de Mmidciille and Richard de Luck 'the Jnstkiurii or hit rout's 
erranttn w ho conducted the Impiest of Sheriffs were large coni panics of 
barons and clergy. But Hie judges who from 1168 onwards were doing 
justice and assessing tutlage& in the shires were household and Exchequer 
officials of the king. The Assize of Northampton of 1176 was put into 
operation by six groups of three justice*, w hose Work was made heavy 
by the disturbance of the rebel lion. When the king returned from 
Nonmun]v in 1178, he recalIcd the eigliteen judges, and appoj ii ted five, 
who were not to depart from his court bnt were to remain there to hear 
complaints that if any matters needed special consideration they 
could be determined by the king with the advice of his counsellors. This 
provision originated no new court; ii was an arrangement by which the 
king, exercising his ancient prerogative of justice, might inspect the work 
of his judges* He >]a-nt Ids Lime in England going from place to place, 
anil the five judges doubtless travelled w ith him. Richard de Lud retired 
from the justicinrdiip in the next year, and Henry did not immediately 
appoint a new Chief Justiciar. He divided the country into four districts 
for the purpose of judicial administration* RanuIf de Glnnvilte and 
five other judges were placed hi charge of the north; the three southern 
districts were each put hi charge of a bishop, w ho was also a curuilw. In 
1180 Gian ii lie became L’hief Justiciar* From that time, justices visited 
tile slii res in almost every year. They inspected the local administration, 
iiicjHired into the king's rights* and assessed taxes; justice was only a 
part of their work. These jus trees were intimately connected with the 
Exchequer, It was fhence they set out* and they returned there to iiand 
in their rolls; so the fact that the Exchequer was at Westminster 
meant that Westminster became the centre of the judicial system. There* 
judges sat almost continuously* for the Exchequer officials were the 
judges, The justices de bunco are I he justice* of the bench nt W ‘est- 
m ins ter. They did not form a different court from that of the justice* on 
eyre; there was but one court, and that the king's* The distinction 
bet ween Hie judges who sat at West mins tar eh id those who went round 
Hie country wel-h narrows The justices on evre were governed, by the 
terms of a com mission; those who sat at Westminster sat there pri¬ 
marily to deal with pleas brought up by people who wished for the best 
available opinion on their suits, and w ith plea* transferred from the 
justices itinerant in the country. 

The procedure described in Glonvi lie's trmtise is that of the end of 
Henryk reign, when the king's judges appeared constantly m the shires, 

cn. XVIJ. 
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and when bis court was within the reach of even' free man deprived 
unjustly of hif? land. Of the means by which Henry brought about this 
resnlL all too little ia knowm r 11ie king could not force men to seek his 
court for civil litigation; he could only attract them to it by giving 
better justice than the courts of honour* and manure, shires and hundred*. 
No one doubted that it belonged to the king, if he chose, to see that 
justice was dune to those who sought it; appeal to the king was always 
possible. The work of Henry II in centralising justice in the king 1 :* 
court most not lie overrated. The writs of Henry 1 suggest that the 
mb of Saw, familiar to readers of Gianvilie, that no one need answer for 
hh free tenement in his lords court without the king's writ or that of 
hi* justiciar, may have been already established before 1185. Gianvdie 
speaks of it as according to the customs of the kingdom, nut os though 
it were a recent enactment. The writ of right may well have been known 
by that name before Henry became king; Conan, Earl of Richmond, 
refers to it byname in a charter which must be earlier tlion 1158k The 
procedure by which a plea removed from the feudal court to the 
shire-court on the plaint iff proving in his lord’s court before the sheriff 
that his lord had failed lo do justice was probably the same as that 
described by Glanvill^ even in the 13ret half of the century. The king 
could always send his justices Into the shire-courts to bear the suits in 
process there. But the first condition to lie fulfilled before the king 
could take justice into his hand was the frequent appearance of royal 
justices m the shires; only then would it be worth men's while to 
appeal to the king. 

With the advice of hi* barons* the king could always make general 
statements of law\ He could also send men round Lhe country to inquire 
into hi* rights by mean* of Lbe sworn inquest It is probable that Henry’s 
firet step towards the centralisation of justice was to combine these pre¬ 
rogatives. At or about the time or the Assize of Clarendon, be most 
have declared that no man might be ditched ul>justly and without 
judgment of his free tenement, and commanded hit justices to inquire 
touching such disseisins within the period covered by the Assbe. Ten 
years later, in the Assize of Northampton, he made ii general statement 
that a man's heir should have such seisin its Ids ancestor liad on the 
day when he w as alive and dead, and he commanded that, w here the lord 
of tJie fee hud prevented this, the justices should impure touching the 
dead man's seisin and restore it to his heir, The justices were again 
commanded to inquire into disseisins committed within the limit of time 
covered by the Assize. These two enactments lie behind the procedure 
begun by the writs of Novel Disseisin and Mori d’Ancestor, but they did 
not immediately create those writs and that procedure. It appears os 
though Henry at first made his bum-fit* for a time compulsory lbat he 
might make people reuBftG their advantages before he put up definite 

1 Bark Lhart 4tf U 41. 
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writs and a definite procedure for sale* That the result of these enact¬ 
ments was the taking of possession under the royal protection is true* 
hut it is certain that Henry and his justices did not set out deliberately 
to protect possession. f Fheir aim was to quell the disorder of self-help* 
and to provide a speedy remedy for the man unjustly dispossessed of his 
tenement or prevented from entering into his inheritance. ^ fits o( pre¬ 
vious kings shew that here* too f he was Harking ou foundations already 
kid 1 . Henry ITs genius lay in subtly devising a single means to fit the 
many slightly varying circumstances* 

It was not the partiality of feudal lords but the inadequacy of 
feudal procedure that ultimately brought all free men into the king's 
court. Feudal justice was slow. It wan* felt that a man must Ije present 
hi person to conduct his suit. Hence, there was develojied a complicated 
law of essoin*, of excuses for non-attendance; an unwilling suitor could 
prolong his plea almost iuddimtdy by making full use of his essoins. 
When the justices of John's reign investigated coin plain is that a feudal 
court laid failed to do justice, the evidence often shewed, not that 
injustice had been done, but that the plaintiIF had brought his troubles 
on himself by refusing to answer in his lord's court ur by expecting his 
essoins to avail him too long. Moreover, the ownership of land was 
decided in the feudal courts by the issue of the duel between two cham¬ 
pion* who were supposed to be ready to light because they were witnesses 
of the truth. It was difficult for the king to interfere in such pleas, 
where the lord of the court was giving the best justice that feudal law 
permitted. Hence St was that he allowed to the defendants in such suits 
the regale htirutflchim of the Grand Assize. Dr Round has shewn that 
the Grand Assize* the Assize of Windsor ns it is sometime* called, was 
probably issued in 1179. The tenant alone could avail himself of this 
royal benefit. If he put himself on the Grand Assist, the case was 
removed from the feudal court into the king 1 * court, and judgment wo* 
given in accordance with the verdict of twelve knight* of the shire chosen 
by four knights summoned by the sheriff for the purpose. The question 
of the truth of the case, whether this muu or that has the greater right, 
was put to the jury. Tliut the king’s borons were conscious of the 
shortcomings of feudal procedure b evident from the fact that the 
Grand Assize was issued by the king with the advice of his bacons, 
cQtuUio mxmm* 

Although the king was always regarded a* I he fountain of justice, hi* 
duty was rather to see that justice was done than to do it himself. It is 

1 t-.ifr P.R.O. And^nt Deeds, B. 1134£* " S. Jtti Augl* Waltero fll&o Gkleberti 
et prejiosito siio de Menlilotm salutpm r Si canon ici Saucti .Martini Lund 1 jMVtcnnt 
innufttrare quod Onwdu* rjn Meldimn miaste et dne iudido Hlo* di^Mcnt de 
terra Him de Meliku* do hiira^io tunc prodpio qund ikrkti* illas TWittrl *tcut 
saisiti faerant die qua ros Hunricus fuit vlvus et mortuus... Kt nisi feanriti* KkanJius 
do Luri et vieecomes de Ewesa fnriunt fieri ue unit iuni lade cbmereui pro peiioria 
recti. 11 I owe ihh reference tu Mr Lkttel taudon. 
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evident froita GknviUeV words that sonic suits were felt to be rightly 
brought in the first instance into the royal court, and that the king 
conld if he wished order that other* should come to It too- The dis¬ 
putes of tavtoilts-in-chief for laud held hi chief of the king came naturally 
into the king's court, The writ that brought suits directly to the royal 
court was the writ Pr?dpe t so called from its first word. It was addressed 
to the uteri IT, nod told him to com maud the defendant to restore to 
the plain tiff the land or other property of which he had deforced him 
or to be before the king or his justices on such a day. Although Glan- 
ville says that the king may if he wishes issue Lhis writ, it is dear that 
he felt that units touching the ownership of land held by sub-tenants 
ought not to be begun in the king 1 * court where the lords court was 
ready to do justice to the plain tiff. The aim of king and barons alike 
in the legal reforms of the rogn was to secure quicker justice and thus 
maintain better order in the land. It was not the mere bringing of suits 
to the king's court that secured speedy justice, it was tlie employment 
of further expedients to secure quicker action,, expedients which the king 
alone could selh The plea which settled a maiTe right to the owner- 
ship of land was of necessity long in w hatever court it was heard. 

As in the feudal courts, so in the king's courts cases concerning lhe 
ownership of land were decided in accordance with the issue of the duel, 
unless the defendant put himself nn the Grand Assize. The law of essoins 
ruled in every court alike. Although Glantilk says in praise of the Gnu id 
Assize that it did not admit of so many essoins, and therefore allowed an 
earlier decision, it was sufficiently tedious in fact; to carry through a suit 
for the ownership of land might take many years. The case of Richard of 
A i testy is id ways quoted to prove the delay in law-suits in the Angevin 
period* But HicharxTa sorrows, though great* have been given undue pro¬ 
minence. Hk cose fell early in Henryx reign; he began it before the 
Toulouse expedition, anil it involved the pupal a* well as the royal court 
In every way it was exceptional. The time taken by the ordinary suit 
in the king's court at Lhe end of Henryk reign can best be judged by the 
records of proceedings in the reigns of hb sous* But Lhe gaps iu the 
series of extant roils make difficult the tracing of suits. There are few r 
parallels to the statement in a roll of 1194 that Simon Grim has fol¬ 
lowed the same suit “for -seven years in divers court*,* 1 

In addition to the fact tlsat many years might elapse before the 
question of the ownership of land was settled by the judgment of a 
court* the plaintiff in a plea of right was in an unfavourable position. 
The defendant had the choice of procedure, the duel or the Grand Assize. 
The defendant also had the loud. Men, sure of the fact that they had 
lieen unjustly evicted from their land, or prevented from entering into 
their inheritance, could ulFord to forgo the security which a judgment in 
their favour in a writ of right would give They could well Ijc content 
1 Rutidi Curiae ILvffK l 9 p. OB, 
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with a speedy judgment by which they could he put in immediate pos¬ 
session, in seisin, of their land. Hence it was that* when Henry passed 
from making compulsory inquiries into unjunt and extra-judicial dis¬ 
seisins to allowing the purchase of writs w hich ordered the summons of a 
jury to answer definite questions with refund to the seisin of laud, he 
found people ready to take advantage of his devices. The jury sum¬ 
moned bv the writ of Novel Dirafein answered the definite question: 
Has the plaintiff been disseised unjustly and without judgment within 
the period covered by the assize? The writ of Mort d*Ancestor ordered 
the summons of a jury to answer the questions: W m the ancestor of Hie 
plain riff seised of the land at issue on the day he died? Did he die 
within the period covered hv the assize? Ls Hie plaint id' his next heir? 
A third recognition^ know n as Darrein Presentment* was devised probably 
about the year 1179. Advnwsons were n fertile source of litigation, and 
a new parNCJii could nut Iso appointed to a church the ad vows™ of w hich 
was in dispute, The Liiteran Council of 1179 required the diocesan 
bishop to fill the vacancy if the patron delayed ton long in making his 
presentation. The writ of Darrein Present merit ordered the summons of 
a jury to inquire who presented the last parson to a vacant rhurrh in time 
of peaces and it was adjudged that he or his heir should present again. 
The three recognitions begun by tlfcese writs became in a few- yeans 
extremely popular. They were speedy* for few essoins were allowed. 
Few indeed were necessary, for a favourable judgment under one of 
these assizes gave the winner no right of ownership in the disputed land 
or advowsem: the loser could still bring the writ of right in his lordV 
court. Barons used the new procedure, which was meant as much for 
them m for the humble freeman. I t is customary to speak of these devices 
as though they were directly aimed against the barons and their courts. 
But to sav that Henry deliberately set out to protect possession or seisin 
in order to deprive the baronial courts of their jurisdiction is completely 
to misunderstand the conditions of the time* The curtailment of suits 
was as much to the advantage of barons as to that of other men. It was 
also to the general good that men should not be tempted to self-help 
by the law's delays. Moreover, such was the love of litigation at this 
time that it is doubtful if the new recognitions made very much difference 
to the volume of business In the feudal courts* 

The Lege* Hmrki Primi shew that in the reign of Henry I a court 
of justice was regarded m a place where men might either be brought 
together in Jove or separated in judgment. It was as much the duty of 
the judge to end litigation by arranging an agreement as by delivering 
a judgment. The famous pleas of the early years of Henry 11 were often 
ended by & compromise. In the course of the reign, the Idea of embody¬ 
ing the agreement so tirmnged in the form of a chirograph, an indenture, 
was elaborated by the development of a definite formula for the record 
of the convention. Written twice, head to head* on one piece of parch- 
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merit, the text recorded the place and date of the agreement and the 
judge* before whom St was made. It then proceeded to recite the terms 
of the Agreement. The authenticity of ihe text was guaranteed by the 
device of severing the parchment through the word Cymograph cut 
written between the two copies. Originally devised with the object of 
curtai ling and preventing litigation, the final concord came to l>e regarded 
oh the ideal way of making an agreement touching ownership; for the 
king's court would enforce its observance* ft sonn became worth mecfni 
while to bring a fictitious action as the formal preliminary to a pre¬ 
arranged agreement, in order to enjoy the security given by a final 
concord marie tiefore the king's justices. The final concord had before 
it a longer history than either Henry or Glanviik can have foreseen. 

The year 1166, in addition to being it turning-point in legal history', 
has lieen claimed as marking ft revolution in financial organisation. In 
that year the policy which ultimately assimilated towns to the royal 
demesne, and made them with it subject to aids or tallages assessed hy 
mynl justice, was definitely entered upon. Also in that year Henry 
required his tenants-in-chief to send him a scaled return, informing him 
bow they had arranged the details of their knight-service. He did not 
sale the amount of the knight-sen ice that they owed, the t^vkktm 
(lebitum. He asked how many knights had been enfeoffed before the 
death of Ik-nry I, and how many since, and bow many, if any, remained 
to be provided for by the tenant-in-chief himself He asked, in fact, 
how many knights were of the old enfeoffment,, how many of the new* 
and how many “in demesne 71 ; the names of the knights enfeoffed had 
nlso to be returned. The object of this enquiry has generally been 
regarded as financial, Dr Round ha* pointed out that after 1166 tenants- 
in-chief paid on their wraicjuMi debit urn only in those cases where t hey 
hrtd enfeoffed fewer knights than tire amount of the knight-service that 
they owed the king. Where for any reason the tenant-in-chief had 
enfeoffed, more knights than his actual service required, he paid after 
1166 on the number of knights that he had actually enfeoffed and not 
on his^rrr^riuFTnir^wm. Dr Round has therefore argued that the object 
of the returns was to secure H a new feudal assessment.” That Henry did 
in fact compel some of his teoants-in-chief to pay on more knights than 
their old 'tenichim dehUum is certain, but there remained many case* in 
which no difference in the assessment or in the amount paid whs made 1 . 
It is also highly probable that Henry's object in making the enquiry was 
in part at least political* and that the Arehbishop of York is accurate 
in his statement that the king has naked the questions because be widie* 
to know the names of the knights, m order lhat those who have not 
done allegiance, and whose names are not written on the king's roll, 
may do allegiance before a certain date. 

It is on his achievement in setting English lawyers upon the paths 
1 Mo pl' research into this matter i* needed. 
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that 111ev have trodden for seven hundred years* and are indeed treeding 
yet, that the fame of Henry If rests. He was the greatest and the richest 
king in western Europe. One of lids daughter* married the King of Sicily, 
another the Duke of Saxony, Henry the Lion, The latter nianiage made 
much history. But the triumph of his reign lay, not in his riches or 
alliances bill in the fact that his contemporaries recognised in him the 
greatest lawyer of Ins day. Kings came to him for judgment. If in his 
enforcement of the forest laws Henry shewed himself not only ungenerous 
hut unjust, it was a matter of gratidrition and wonder that the poor 
could come to his court and win justice against t!ie rich. The men about 
his court were not mere judges anil administrators, they included men of 
letters, Henry was fortunate in hi* servants hut the court of those 
days was what the king mark it. Henry's greatness has always been 
recognised, and much that was demo by previous kings has been in the 
past assigned to him. Of late years, justice has been done to the work 
of his pre^esjessors. It has been realised that Henry worked on founda¬ 
tions already laid. But the foundations were slight—a few formulas, 
the beginnings of an idea. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

FRANCE: LOUIS VI AND LOUIS VII 
(1108-118l>} r 

Tun history of France throughout the reigns of Louis VI ( 11 OS-1137) 
mid Louis VII (1137-1 ISO) i* completely dominated by two apparently 
contradictory facto?*. We site on the out 1 I mud the persistent extension 
of the Anglo-Norman domain, which, from the day that it passed into 
the hand* of the Counts of Anjou* gradually increased until it inchided 
more than half of France; while Hi the other hand it is obvious that the 
king"s power ivel* daily becoming more firmly established, daily gaining 
as much in strength n* it lost in extent through the growing predominance 
o (Normandy and A tij ou. Phili p Fs two i m mediate successons runceiitmted 
nearly all their energies, though not with equal zeal, upon a twofold task: 
to appose the English monarch's invasion of the kingdom, rind to 
recover authority over id! the territory that was normally subject to the 
Crown. 

The most urgent matter was to secure obedience from the barons of 
the royal domain* whose turbulence and insubordination threatened to 
make the sovereign^ authority of no effect, even in the Isle de France. 
Tids was the task to which Louis VI especially applied himself. Even in 
his fathers lifetime, as we have seen*, he hod attacked the problem with 
energy. 

No work could have better suited this vigorous soldier-king, in whom 
courage was carried to the point of temerity. In person lie w r os tall and 
strong* with u tendency to corpulence that earned him the nickname of 
/c Grewf* and, to his great sorroiv, tiegan to unfit him for the rough pro¬ 
fession of arms when he was no more than forty veal's of age. A large 
eater* and a lover of freedom and gaiety, he was at the same time honest 
and upright, cheery and easy of approach; and his contemporaries charge 
him with but one serious failing, that (if cupidity. All are agreed in 
praising the rare energy and valour of winch the record of his actions is 
sufficient evidence* 

Of the first years at his reign, indued, hardly one passed that did not. 
see him actively employed in fighting and chastising his turbulent vassals. 
The massive castles by mean* of which they dominated the highway* hml 
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become mere den* of brigands. and the terror that they inspired is 
described in vivid terms by the chroniclers of the d^y. A traveller from 
Pntis to <J deans fbr instance, was threatened at every step by some fresh 
danger. Whether he were minded to follow the highroad, or to avoid it 
in tbe hope of escaping "the ravening wolves," the lord of some castle 
wofeild be lying in wait to fall upon him and rob him. The owners of the 
fortresses oil Montlhery, Chateau tort, [jrt Ferte- A la is, and Ijc Puiset wore 
masters of Ibis part of the country, and laid reduced it to such a “chaos 
of amfiwon/ says one of the chroniclers, "that it was unsafe to venture 
upon the road without either obtaining their consent or securing a con- 
siderab]e escort/ ff a man were bound for Meluu be found his way 
barred by the fortress of Curbed; if for Mantes, Dretix, or Chartres, he 
was fonts 1 to reckon at least with the castles of Chevreusej Jv pern on, 
Rochefort, Gometv,, Moiitfortd'Aniauri, Montchauvet, Hotidan, and 
Manic. 

Every where the baron*, safeguarded by their fortresses, perpetrated 
the same excesses: these usually consisted, not only in rubbing merchants 
and pilgrim^, but also in fleecing the peasants, in selling their wine, com, 
and cattle, and in pillaging the property of the neighbouring churches 
acid abbey#, in vailing tbe abbeys themselves, and making imperious 
demands for fond and shelter for oil their sutte H It was these last mis^ 
doings that drew down upon them, not unnaturally, the worst impre¬ 
cations of the writers of their day, who were nearly all clerics. There 
were certain barons who went even further than the rest, and took 
pleasure in posing as veritable dt&itofiti, so to speak, in the arts of 
brigandage and cruelty. The most famous example of this type was the 
*on of Enguerrand of Coney, that Thomas of Marie of whom a con¬ 
temporary chronicler, Guibert, Abbot of the neighbouring monastery of 
Nugent, has given us an imperishable portrait. 

After a youth spent in debauchery * and in robbing unfortunate 
pilgrims bound for the Holy J-and, Thomas had come to take a positive 
delight in murder. His cruelty, says the worthy Ctiibert of Nugent, “so 
bir exceeded previous experience that men who were notoriously cruel 
killed cattle, apparently, with more regret than he shewed in slaving men/ 
He slaughtered without cause for the sheer pleasure uf it; ami he ex¬ 
hibited great ingenuity in devising horrible deaths for his victims. Some- 
tLines, it w 'us said* he w ould hang a man by his thumbs or some other part of 
the body* and shower blows upon him till he died Guibert of Nogeut 
declares that he was prewot one day when Thomas of .Marie hail the eye* 
of ten of hi* victims torn out, with the result that they immediately 
expired. On another occasion he asked n peasant who had angered him 
why he did not walk faster, and on the Loan answering that he wan 
unable io do so—“ W ait a moment/ cried Thomas; u VU make you bestir 
yourself! and leaping from his horse he drew hi* sword and cut ull'ljoth 
flic peasants feet at a single blow. The poor wretch died; and Guibert, 
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who telfs the story, adds; kl \o one cirn injugine the DiimW of those 
who perished in bis dungeon** from starvation, from torture* from 
filth." 

Fortunately* not all the petty barons by whom the king was confronted 
were fashioned after this pattern; hut the evil was deeply rooted every¬ 
where, and it was necessary for Ltmb S I to complete without delay the 
purge which he had begun even in his fathers lifetime. The two seigneurs 
who gave him the most trouble were thi* very Thomas of Marie w hom 
we have just described, and Hugh! lord of lai Pmset The latter, 
though not so perverted as Thomas* was the tenor of the country round 
Chartres* which he ravaged, pillaged, and devastated with lire, with¬ 
out intermission and without mercy. In March 1111, when Louis VI was 
holding hia court at Mel mi, the charges brought again-.! this brigand were 
particularly vehement and urgent. To the complaints of Theobald, Count 
of Chartres* were added those of the Archbishop of Sens* the Bishops of 
Chartrca and Orleans, the abbots of such monasteries as were especially 
open tu attack, and many canons and priests, all of whom besought the 
king lo ritl them of this u rapacious wolf,* to “ tear from the monster's 
jaws" their property, the fertile fields of Beauce that he “ was devouring.” 
On being summoned to the kings presence to answer for \m depredation,** 
Hugh, not unnaturally* evaded the summons. He was promptly 
declared to have forfeited his lief by thin refusal to appear, and Louis V I* 
after catling upon the rebel to surrender, gathered an army and,supported 
by the Count of Chartres,, kid siege to the castle of Le PuiseL It was 
only after a fierce struggle that tie succeeded in reducing it Hugh way 
taken prisoner* and the castle way burnt and razed to the ground. 

But Hugh whs one of those men whom misfortunes only exasperate. 
No sooner hud the king, in 1112* been rush enough to release him than, 
with renewed ferocity, he returned to his evil courses, “as a dog that has 
been chained up too long,” soys Sager, “ will bite and tear everything that 
comes his way.* The king wa$ engaged in a war with Henry of Lnglahd 
aiul TheoEitdd of Chartres; and Hugh* taking advantage of his em¬ 
barrassment, raised ;i h:md of mjirauders and proceeded to ravage the 
country. Pillage, robbery under arms, imprisonments* were resumed with 
fresh energy; and one day* when the king arrival in haste to put a bridle 
ori the robber's during* he found Hint the castle of Le Fuiset Instl arisen 
from its ruins. Hugh! who on this occasion had the help of the Count of 
Chartres, held his ow n against his sovereign* who was repeatedly repelled* 
and only overcame the terrible baron after the Count of Chartres hud 
w ithdrawn from the struggle, Hugh was despoiled of all he possessed and 
his castle was again destroyed, the walls razed, the moats 111 led up, the soil 
Le veiled. This was trouble thrown away, however; for hardly was the 
kings back turned before the demolished fortress rose again as though 
by magic. Hugh, who was pledged to return to the place mi mo lc* 
promptly entrenched himself within its walls, aud continued* as before* to 
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terrorise his neighbours This time the victory remained with Loofs. VI, 
who besieged Lc Puisel in 1118 nuJ Anally stripped the baron of his 
P® 8 ® 6 ®™* Ik-fore surrendering,however, Hugh had at Iciest the pleasure 
ot billing, with hi* own hand and lance* the king's seneschal and faithful 
friend* An scan of Garloixde. He was de» Lined sskjii afterwards to lose his 
ow n life in an expiatory pilgrimage to the Holy JjmdL 

I hese episcales in I^ouis Vis eon diet with one of the most nnndy 
hamiin in his domain are an indication uf the difficulties he had to 
overcome. Against Thomas of Marie he was obliged to organise a 
regular holy war. In the town of Loon* at this time, the fury of the 
populace Imd broken loose and the most dreadful excesses were lacing 
committed. Bishop Gaudri ami hi* followers, who had tricked the 
townsfolk and had suppressed, their commune with the king** consent, 
luid been murdered in a riot, the prelates body covered with wounds and 
mutilated, the houses of the noli lea and clergy sacked, and the churches 
and episcopal palace set on fire. This was in April 1112. The tow nspeople, 
fearing the confluences of the king** anger, appealed to Thomas of 
Marie, who eagerly granted them hb protection and enrolled them in his 
band of robbers. He removed from his pith by murder Gautier* the 
Archdeacon of Ijmiu* and took possession. of two properties belonging to 
the abbey uf Saint-Jean-de-Jjion, Crccy^ur5eire and Nou vionTAbbease* 
Here he took shelter behind massive walls and strong towers* whence lie 
only emerged to fall ujjgn his prey. The dignitaries of the Church were 
roused; and in December 3 lit* at a council held at Beauvais under the 
presidency of Cono, Cardinal-bishop of Palestrina aud legate of the 
Holy See* Thomas w jlh excuiu mu i dented, placed under the ban of 
Christendom, and pronounced unworthy henceforward to bear a swotdL 
the king was implored to lose no time ill suppressing the insane audacity 
of this protector of Bishop Gaudri's murderers, this riller of churches and 
pilgrims. Thomas was pursued by the reitemted anathemas of prelates 
in council and synod, and of every parish priest; he soon found himself 
hdd at bay by the popular levies, whom the summon* of the clergy had 
gathered in large numbers to light in Use pious muse under the king's 
luumer. The fortresses of Crtfcy and Nouvjon fell in turn into Louis VTa 
hands, and were utterly demolished {111 S). Thomas wan surrounded in 
his castle of Marie* and was forced to beg for almoin Lion from the Church 
and fur mercy from the king. 

Louis, who at the time hod a good deal of other business on his 
hands, was imprudent enough to pardon him, mad waa baldly out of 
sight Siefore the robber* acts of violence begun again, Fur fifteen bug 
years he was able to indulge in the* practices to his hearts content* 
while no one, not even the king, dared to oppose him. In the mean tune* 
on tile death of his father Ivngu errand in 11 IS*Thomas had become lord 
of Coney and Bovea, and seemed able to defy all attacks; until, in UtfO, 
Louis \l was driven by the constant complaints uf the clergy and the 
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urgent entreaty of H;dph, Count of \ ermandain, to organise no expedition 
against him. It was only by a stroke of good fortune flint the ting was 
enabled to end the matter quickly* Thomas, being taken by surprise 
before Coney and mortally wounded, fell into Louis* hands, and died at 
lustp to the great relief of the w hole district. To the very end ho obsti¬ 
nately refused, in spite of bis sufferings and the threats and entreaties of 
others, to order the mereliniits whom lie had robbed and imprisoned to 
be se-t at liberty* 

With Opponents -Qt-h as this, at* may easily lie imagined, Louis VI 
touiuJ that the task to w hich he had reaolved to devote himself, of bringing 
peace into the royal domain , was an arduous undertaking* and one that 
required persistent effort on his part* Even in I 10^, immediately on his 
access ton to the throne, he was involved in war with Hugh of Cnky, 
who, not content with ravaging the country* had trowned his offences by 
capturing Elides, Count of Corbeil, and imprisoning him in the dungeons 
of Iji EerW-ALiis. To set him free it waa necessary to liedege that 
fortress, which only surrendered to the king after a long struggle, full of 
vicissitudes. 

A few inoistlis Inter, in the spring of 1100, Louis V 1 w'jls again in the 
held. This time he was besieging Montes, which be recovered after 
a strenuous fight from his half-brother Pliihp, the sun of Bertmda 
of Mont fort. This count, like the borons of 1c** distinguish cd docent, 
spent his time in the sordid plundering of the churches and peasants of 
the neighbourhood. Moreover, he formed dangerous conspiracies against 
the Crown, 

Hardly was this danger averted before an equally serious one arose: 
the lords of Montforfc-J\4iiiauri were threaten mg to cut off all the king's 
communications with the country south of Paris. Atnanri of Montfort, 
who was already in possession of the castles of Montfort, Montdhauvet, 
Hulk tun, and ripen uni, had married his daughter to Louis Vi's recent 
opponent, Hugh of Crecy, and was willing tu help Ids son-in-law in the 
conquest of the castle of MuiiLlliory and its dcpendencica, notably the 
castle of Arpajosk All these fortresses, combined with Hugh s other 
castles of Cr^cy-cn-Brie*Chatemtfurl, and Gomelz, and those of AatamTs 
brother Guy of Rochefort ut Rochefort-en-lvt line, Che v reuse* *j>d Rrethen- 
eourt, wen Id, if baked to one another, have interposed a continuous Inuricr 
between Ihe king and a considerable portion of his domain. Louis VI, 
however* hastened to forestall his enemies, and, before Hugh of Creey 
could interfere, seized Arpajuti and handed over Monti he ry to Milo of 
Bmy t Viscount of Troyes, who claimed it on the ground of hereditary 
right, This occurred at the end of the year 1100. In the meantime Hugh 
of Creey won forced to fly precipitately. This turbulent vassal, who 
was nearly as redoubtable as Hugh of Lc Puiset or Thomas of Marie, and 
like them laid earned a sinister reputation for robbery and murder 
{this tool of the devil,"' as a con temporary chronicler culls him), wcls dcs- 
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titled to be a source of trouble to the king for many ye are after this* In 
111^ he was one of the most ardent supporters of Hugh of Le Puiset and 
Theobald, Count of Blnis* in their rebellion, and he wits the life and soul 
of the league that was formed at that time against the king by a handful 
of petty barons: Lancelin of Bullet lord of Du in marl in, Faicii of 
ftt on tj ay, Hu t ph of Bcaugencv, Gtiy of Hochefo r t , and M i lo of B ra v-su r* 
Seine, the very man whom Louis VI hud weakly allowed to take possession 
of Montlftifry. In IIIB Hugh of Crccy put the finishing touch to his 
misdeeds by treacherously seizing this Milo i who was his cousin-german), 
keeping him in chains in a dungeon at Chateau fort, and finally strangling 
him and throwing hia remains to the winds* Tins was more than could 
he home, Hugh wjis excommtmirated and left without a friend, his 
Castle at Gomel/* was by the king, and he himself threatened with 

the severest penalties. Seeing that his only safety lay in penitence, he 
implored the kings pardon* which he only secured at the price of losing 
all Ives estates and assuming the moiuLstic habit. In this garb tie was left 
for the rest of Ills days to meditate on the difference between massacring 
a few common peasants and murdering a boron* 

It was thus, by means of a ceaseless struggle, of which the episodes 
recorded ait; merely a few 1 examples, that Louis VI gradually achieved 
the establishment of the royal authority within the limits of his domain. 

But Louis and his counsellors were becoming more and more alive to 
the fact that it was the kings duty to sec that peace and justice were 
respected throughout the length and breadth of his kingdom ; and that 
by appearing everywhere, even in the most distant fiefs, as the protector 
of the oppressed and the defender of law* and right he would revive the 
monarchical tradition* and would become really king of all France, A 
letter addressed to him in III4 by Ivo, Bishop of Chartres* reminded 
him that “it behoved the King 1 ** Majesty to prevent the violation of the 
covenant of peace, for which he had pledged himself, under Divine 
inspiration, to enforce respect in his kingdom and Sugcr repeatedly 
insisted that the sovereign was bound by bis office tu 4 h?tirb tlie audacity 
of the tyrants'who robbed and oppressed the people, destroyed churches, 
and disquieted the whole country, 

Louis VI did all he could to fulfil this obligation, Vnssafa* who for 
long years had never thought of their sovereign except to take arms 
against him, he unhesitatingly summoned to appear before his tribunal; 
nor s if any of them refused to obey* did Ihe king fail to raise an army 
and set out upon a costly and fatiguing expedition, with a view to 
teaching the rebel a proper respect for law and order, and obedience to the 
royal will. One day he wok on the point of starling upon one of these petty 
campaigns when he was reminded, not only that there were many diffi¬ 
culties in his way* but that he might even find it impossible to reduce 
a castle that hnd the reputation of being impregnable. With great 
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spirit Louis answered indignantly: M We decided, in n council held at 
Laon* to make this expedition, and there is nothing in the world that 
could make us change the decision to which wo then came. What a 
disgrace it would lx for the majesty of the Crown if we were to hold hack 
for fear of a bandit!" This answer shews us the whole man, 

A few examples of Louis' intervention will reveal, not nnk the high 
ideal that he had of his office* hut also the increasing confidence with 
whwh the oppressed, in even' part of France, turned to him as to their 
recognised protector. At the very beginning of his reign, in 1108 or 
110*), a seigneur named Ayirton VairrAoche tinblushingly seized the lord¬ 
ship of Bourbon, although its rightful inheritor was his nephew 
Archamlsuid, at that time n minor. The king was informed of the 
matter nod was implored to maintain the boy's rights. As Ayuion refused 
to appear before the royal tribunal to explain his conduct, Louis VI 
promptly crossed Berry with his troop, besieged the rebel in his castle 
of Gcrniigiiy-sur-rAubois, forced him to surrender at discretion, and 
took him kick to Paris, where he was condemned to restore all the 
property that he had unlawfully seized. This rapid success was bewilder¬ 
ing, u Kings have long annsT exclaimed Suger cm this occasion, turning 
to account a line of Ovid. 

Perhaps even more characteristic was his behaviour in 1122* when 
A linen, Bishop of Clermont, on being driven out of his episcopal town by 
William VI, the Count of Auvergne, appealed to the king, Louis, with¬ 
out a momenta hesitation, set off to punish the delinquent, after in vain 
summoning him, both by word of mouth and by scaled letters, to apfienr 
before the royal Court Mustering at Bourges a large army which 
included aome of Iris most important vocals, such ns the Count* of Anjou, 
Brittany, and Ne vers, the king marched rapidly into Auvergne, seized as 
he passed the fortress of Font-du-Chalenu on the A lifer, and fell upon 
Clennout* which Count William and his men alifirtdoncd in disorder. 
They bad to submit to the triumphant return of the kings protege, the 
bishop. 

Four year.- later the Count of Auvergne thought the moment had 
come to lake Ids revenge. But Louis VI was able to shew that his will 
must \mi obeyed. He entered upon n new campaign with undiminished 
energy, though the summer heat was overpowering and Ills stoutness 
increasing so much that, young as he was, the active life of a soldier 
became more difficult for him every day* He advanced swiftly to 
MoiitfernuaL which he burnt, seized Clermont for the second time, and, 
having the country settled and at jjeace, haled the rebel before the 
royal Court at Orleans to render account for his latest misdeeds. 

In the following year there occurred a still more serious episode. On 
2 March 1127, the Count of Flanders* Charles the Good, was assassinated 
in the cliureh of St Donation At Bruges while actually engaged in his 
devotions. The story of this grievous scandal Spread like wildfire through 
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the kingdom, find even to England; the news known in London in 
loss than forty-eight hours. I outs VI instantly set out for Amts, and 
arrived there less than a week after the murder* Hen? he remained, 
holding himself in readiness for any emergency* The crime demanded 
an exemplary punishment, and the Flemings had turned to the king for 
help as promptly as he had hurried to their aid, The question was 
complicated, however* by difficulties in the matter of the succession* The 
Count of Flanders had left no direct heir, and while the country wns in 
a state of hopeless confusion and the Flemings were occupied m dealing 
with the murderera, a variety of dull mu its spiting up on all sides and fell 
upon the quarry; William of Ypres, who was a natural son of the 
murdered man's uncle and was popularly accused of complicity with the 
murdereta, succeeded in the course of a tew days in taking forcible 
possession of some of the strongest fortresses in Flanders. Other claim¬ 
ant* were Thierry of Alsace, son of Gertrude, Counters of Holland, who 
based his pretensions on the fact that Robert the Frisian* Count of 
Flanders (ob r 1095), waft his maternal grandfather; Arnold of Denmark* 
nephew of Charles the Good, who seized Suint-Omer; Baldwin IV, Count 
of IhtiiiauU, who, though his only claim was th rough his great-grand - 
father Baldwin VI of Flanders {oh. 1070}* proceeded to occupy Oudcnnrde; 
and several others* notably Godfrey the Ikarded, Duke of Brabant, w ho, 
profiting by the prevailing confusion* suddenly discovered claims of his 
own, and hastened to vindicate them by Force of arms* 

The king determined to assert hi motif. While occupied in concen¬ 
trating Inn troops at Amy he sent an urgent summons to the Flemings* 
bidding them elect a new count in his presence wil hout delay. Louis had 
a candidate of his own, William Cllto the son of Robert Curthose, who 
had been disinherited by his unde Henry I of England t and has Iwen 
justly called 44 a perpetual pretender to the duchy of Normandy7 1 His 
right was certainly no better than that of Baldw in of I [aimmlt, seeing 
that his only connexion with the House of Flandm was through his 
maternal great-grandfather, Baldwin of Lille* ('mint of Flanders (oA. lOtn), 
father-in daw to William the Conqueror. But he wan the kings candidate, 
ami on ^3 March M21 the Flemish delegates hastened to elect him as 
their suzerain in the presence of VI at Arnes, The elect?on waft at 

once continued by Ghent, Bruges, Lille* and Saint-Omer; and the king, 
accompanied by the new count* whom lie was fully determined to keep in 
a state of strict pupillage, advanced rapidly into the head of Flanders, 
announcing in a circular letter his intention of making an example of the 
murderers and restoring order to the country. By 2 April he was at 
Ghent ; on 5 April he reached Bruges, where the murderers were block¬ 
aded in the tower of St Donatian and forced to surrender; a few days 
later, on 26 April, he took Y pres* captured William of Vpres, confiscated 
his property, and dispatched him to a dungeon at Lille ; on the fol¬ 
lowing dny lie reduced Aire, Cosset, and all the towns in which William 
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of \ pres had obtained recognition; and finally, on 6 May, be able 
to set out on Iif" return journey to France by wav of Aiw, But fir>t p 
htr saw the mnrrlercre esectiled—hurled t under his eves* from the top of 
llie tower in which they hud taken refuge. lie had, it seemed* imposed 
the suzerain of his choice upon the whole of Flanders. 

That n king of France should be ill a position to act with so much 
daring and resolution ahews plainly how r much ground the Crown hud 
recovered. His success it Ls true* was short-lived; but this vr^ the fault 
of l lie young count) whose hhin during stupidity cum promised the whole 
situation as soon as hi* royal protector left him to himself P In a country 
where the bourgeois were predominant, where commercial and industrial 
interest* prevailed, and where social development was far more advanced 
than in that of its neighbours* William Cilia imagined that lie could 
ignore the people and rely on the noble* alone. The barons and knights 
thought that the moment had come for them to take their revenge* and 
a period of feudal reaction followed. Almost immediately riots broke out 
in the towns; the evicted claimants plucked up coinage; Ghent And 
Bruges opened their gates to Thierry of Alsace; Suint-Qrner recalled 
A mold of Denmark, who w as secretly supported by the King of England. 
Disorder once inure reigned supreme. 

Ltniis \ I tri^d to intervene, thinking he could lake a high tone with 
the rebels, “I desire you t ,fc lie wrote to the people of Bruges on 
10 April 1128* “to *end eight notables to meat Arms on Palm Sunday 
( lo April); 1 will summon as many from each of the towra of Flanders, 
in order to inquire, in their presence unci in that of all my barony into 
the reasons of your disagreement and of your conflict with your Count 
William, and I shall make it my business forthwith to establish peace 
between you and him. If there be any man among you w r ho dares not 
cuiue to me, f will give him a safe-conduct, both for coming and for 
going. But this time his authoritative tone made no impression on (lift 
men of Bruges, whose answer was a haughty and violent indictment of 
the King of France. They accused him of selling their country for a 
thousand marks, denied him all right of interference in the election of 
their suzerain, and condemned in very energetic language the treacherous 
treatment they had received from William t’lito, They, moreover, had 
settled the question For them selves. They announced without further ado 
thaF in place of William Clito, who had'played them false and had been 
expelled by them, they would recognise no suzerain in future but Thierry 
of Alsace* « who had a stronger hereditary right to be their count, was k 
wise and loyal man, Jitnl liad been raised to power m accordance with the 
custom of the country. To him who so admirably adhered to the manners 
nud customs of his predecessor* they had pledged their faith and homage.* 
This was a direct declaration of war. 

l+mh VI, who was at the moment engrossed in other difficulties 
doubtless understood that the game was lost. The rapid successes of 
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Thierrv uf Alsace, whu made liin entry into Lille on 11 April 1128* left 
no mot] i for hope* lie contented himself with eonvenmg a great assembly 
lit Arms, in which Thierry wa_s eicouimuoiditedi and with making a 
demonstration before the walb of Li lie, Then, having sati&dcd his 
conscience* he abandoned William CISto to his unhappy fate (May 1128)* 
William's death at the siege of Alost (£7 July 1128) hastened the end. 
The whole country submitted to Thierrv* and I*ouis VI was obliged to 
ratify the accomplished fact by giving investiture to the conqueror. This 
time the king had overrated his powers; the hour had not yet come for 
great conquest* and the subjection of the great lief*. It was the head 
of the Anglo-Norman monarchy who was to lie the chief instrument in 
proving this fact to Lem is. 

Ever since the middle of the eleventh century the kings of France had 
been making ceaseless efforts to arrest the dangerous and ecero iac-reusing 
expansion of the Norman dominion. Philip l f os we have seen 1 , was m 
eager m his father Henry to seiice every possible chance of cnibanmsmg 
this formidable vassal and supporting his enemies. But the King of 
France hud a redoubtable foe to deal with. The Conquerors third sou, 
Henry RenucJerc, wos not the man to he intimidated by the Capetian. 
Having deprived bis brother Robert Curthosc of hi* duchy of Normandy 
and stmt him into captivity, declaring, not without reason* that lie was 
incapable of main taming order and pence in bis dominion (1106)* 
Henry I hastened to take possession of the castle of GLors, This fortress 
on the right hank of the Epfce formed* it is true, nn integral part of the 
Norman Vexin, but such was the stmtegie importance of its position 
commanding the road from Roden to Paris, that when Henry I did 
homage for Normandy to the King of France they made a special 
agreement on the subject. Roth were pledged never to occupy the place 
in person, but either to leave it in the hand'* of a neutral castellan, at 
that time IVien of Xeiuiphhi, or else io demolish it. 

Louis XI lost no time in protesting. Ifc railed upon his vassal to 
observe the conventions of the treaty, and summoned him to account fur 
his conduct in the presence of his suzerain, who in he was to meet on the 
frontier of their respective dominions, at the bridge of Neauphle on the 
Epk\ Bo Hi king', come there in force. Henry refused to submit to the 
di'umnds of the King of Franck, whereupon the hitter ruiively, if courage- 
oudy* offered, if need were, to prove his right by meeting the King of 
England in single combat To the bearers of tins strange message Hcnrv 
replied: * 4 When the King of France at lucks me I shall know how to 
defend myself I" This incident happened about March 11110. 

This meant war—a war that was destined to drug on for twenty years, 
interrupted from time to time by a tnut or a sham peace which enabled 
each of the two foes to keep his eye upon the other while awaiting a 
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propitious moment la renew the attack. The tactics of the King of 
FrancCf in his efforts to arrest the growth of tilt power of Normandy* 
were simple. They consisted in allying himself with the Count of Anjou, 
and favouring the Angevin intrigue-: in Maine, with a view to keeping 
the Norman from that province* and finally himself attacking him at his 
most vulnerable point, the Vex in,, in older to free the royal domain from 
the perpetual menace that threatenetl it if Gisors remained in the hands 
of 1 he English king. As for Henry, In- policy was to Recure freedom of 
Act can by sizing every possible chance of creating difficulties for the 
King of France »n his own dominions; and, while Keeking to Ik? on good 
terms with the Count of Anjou* to lend his support to Theobald, Count 
of Blob and Chartres, who was to wage perpetual war against Louis, 
liarassing Iris army in the rear as his Norman for* slowly advanced* 

In HOB, at the beginning of hostilities, the alliance between Henry 
uf England and Theobald of Ellois w p as not yet concluded, and at one time 
it almost seemed a* though Eonis VI w r ere about to triumph, He crossed 
the Epte, repulsed Henry's troops, and pursued his victorious way 
through part of the Norman Vexin. But id 1111 everything was changed* 
Theobald, who in 1109 had figured Jti Louis VF* army, suddenly changed 
sides, and by the spring of the following year had succeeded in bringing 
together a formidable coalition against the King of France. Thin coalition 
was composed, m we have already seen 3 , of Henry of England and a host 
of petty barons: Lancet in of BulLra* lord of Dam martin, Fa'i'en of 
Montjay, Ralph of Bcangency* Milo of Hray-»ur-&iiie 1 Hugh of CnVy, 
Guy of Rochefort , and Hugh of Le Puiset himself, not to speak of Hugh, 
Count of Troyes. Thin time Louis was forced to yield. He succeeded, it 
ik true, in overcoming the coalition of French barons and in repulsing 
Theobald; but he found it impossible to defeat the English monarch- 
Not only was there now no question of obliging him to abandon GLora, 
but a treaty was signed Iw-fore the walls of that fortress at the end of 
March 1118* by which Louis agreed, perforce, to recognise Henrv I as 
suzerain of Brittany as well as of Maine, which in 1110 hud come by 
marriage into the hands of the Count of Anjou* 

Three years were hardly gone before war broke out again (April 1 
a war of constant skirmishes on the coniines of the Norman and the 
Freneh Vearin, in which each king captured in turn the strongholds of Ids 
rival- Loui* Vf, encouraged by several success, 0 f which the most 
brilliant wus the stirpriw? and capture uf Le* Andelys, early hi 1119, by 
menus of treachery within the walls, thought the hour hud come for 
a decisive engagement He suddenly offered batlle to Henry I in the plain 
of Hivmule, not far from Noyon-sur-Andelle* The result was dieter. 
Tli<r troops of the King of France wcrefieized with panic when eon Fronted 
by the large and weU -diset pi toed army that the English king had at his 
disposal, and look to flight, carrying IjOuLs with them in their stampede, 
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He H ed preripi tntelv to Les A tide lys, where be succeeded i n fin d i ng a refuge, 
but only after wandering alone in the forest of Musegros; his war-horse and 
banner he left in the hand* of the enemy (20 August 1 119)* In Ins rage 
and humiliation he vainly tried, a month later, to avenge himself by 
attacking the district of Evneux: hut, though he captured and burnt I Try, 
lie failed before Breteui], which was the object of the expedition. In the 
meantime hia son-in-law William of Chaumunt was being equally un¬ 
successful at the siege of Tillieres, where ho fell into the hands of the 
enemy, Louis was again forced to beat a retreat, and such was his Fury 
that he was on the point of burning Chartres, to vent his wrath at the 
expense of Count Theobald. 

And now his failing health, and his weariness of this long struggle 
that had brought him only mortification, prompted Louis to negotiate 
for peace. He appealed to the supreme arbitrator. Pope Cnlixtus II* on 
the occasion of a council held by the latter at Rheinis on 20 and 21 
October 1119. The Norman monk, Order icus Vital is, has given us in 
his chronicle* if not the exact words, at least the substance of the speech 
delivered on this occasion by the “strongly-builtfpalc,corpulent, eloquent"" 
king, whom he seems himself to have seen ant! heard. The speech was a 
veritable indicttnient* a denunciation nf Henry Vx conduct from first to 
hist. Nothing was overlooked, from the iniquitous imprisonment of 
Robert Curt hose to the arrest of Robert, lord of Belleme, who had been 
sent on a mission to Henry by the King of France in 1112. “The King 
of England* who was long my ally, has been guilty of constant acts of 
aggression and violence at my expense, arid at that of my subjects; he 
tot A forcible possession uF Normandy, which forms part of my kingdom ; 
he ham treated Robert, Duke of Normandy, shame Fully, in defiance of law 
and justice. Ignoring the fact that Robert was my vassal and his own 
brother and lord, he subjected him to all manner of vexations, and finally 
imprisoned him* Even now he lias him fast in his dungeons* And here 
before you stands l he son nf this unhappy duke, William (tlito), who has 
come hither with me, having been driven into exile and disinherited by 
the King of England! By the months of bishop and counts and many 
others, I have called upon him to restore to me the fluke whom he holds 
imprisoned- but I have obtained no satisfaction. Robert of Hellenic, my 
ambassador, whom 1 sent to signify my will to him, was arrested bv his 
orders in his palace, lie loaded him with chains* and has kept him to this 
day in a cruel prison/" Finally, Henry was also accused of inciting to 
rebellion that Count of Blois, Theobald, wdiose shameful excess*^ tiad 
disturbed the whole kingdom. The Pope promised to intervene. Hut 
this c-r parti r statement of Louis VI, who had omitted to sav that he 
himself, in HOT, had connived at the spoliation of Robert Curt hose, 
was met by Henry I with another that was no less biassed* and was 
moreover supported by various giFts on the occasion of an interview that 
he had with Calixtns II at Ciisors in the following November. Henry 
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agreed, however, to enter into negotiations with the King of France, and 
in 1120 p mxx waa concluded on these terms; the two adversaries were to 
restore their respective conquests, and Louis VI was to receive homage 
for the duchy of Normandy from William Aethding* only legitimate 
son of Henry I and heir apparent to the throne of England. In the 
matter of Glsore Louis was obliged to yield. This was a decided set-back* 

On both sides underhand hostilities continued* On 25 November 
1120, Louis Vis hopes were wived by the unexpected death of William 
Ae the ling in the White Ship; and in 1123 a coalition of Norman 
and French seigneurs was formed with the object of expelling the King 
of England from the duchy of Normandy and replacing him by William 
Clito, Henry I stoutly held his own against this coalition, while at hi* 
instigation his son-in-law, the Emperor Henry \\ made ready to full upon 
Hheims in order to hamper Louis V Fs ardions (August 1124), The latter, 
however, succeeded la diverting the stornr With the moat remarkable 
eagerness ami unanimity the entire country rose at the king* appeal, and 
rallied round him to repel the national danger. Thereupon, Henry V* 
daunted by finding a whole nation in arms, beat a hasty retreat. But 
Louis could not recover the upper hand in Normandy. Henry I triumphed 
over all kis enemies, and contributed by his manoeuvres and aggressions 
towards the frustration of the French policy in Flinders He even went 
so far as to ally himself with the ('aunt of Anjou by marrying (1127 
or 1128) hi* widowed daughter Matilda, the sole survivor of hi* ]egL 
Li mate children, to Geoffrey the Fair, heir to the liefs of Anjou and 
Maine. This marriage was a terrible menace to hang over the head of 
the French king. And it was not long before Louis VII felt its fatal 
effect*. 

And yet the time drew near for Loui* VI to die, it seemed tluit 
the French monarchy was in it good position. Henry I of England had 
died on 1 December 1135, and Stephen of Blois, who obtained the 
English crown, wo* fully occupied at home with difficulties that quite 
prevented him from meditating any kind of intervention on the Continent 
Count Theobald, who, since the death of his uncle Hugh I of Champagne 
in 1125, had been lord over all the territory of the ancient House of Blois 
—nomply Champagne, Blois, and Chartres — had at last laid down his amis 
and rallied to the Capet ran cause. And finally, an unexpected wind frill 
hod just placed the whole duchy of Aquitaine in the hands of the future 
king. Duke William X, who had died on 9 April 1137, during a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St James of Compostella, had upon his 
death-bod confided lo Louis VI the care of marrying his daughter and 
heiress Eleanor; and Louis had promptly taken steps to get hb son 
accepted as her husband, The future Louis VII was occupied in taking 
possesion of Aquitaine when the death of his father on 1 August 1137 
placed him on the throne of France. 
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During the first few yews of hh reign the new king* who thus became 
his own master at the age of si steel i or seven teen , displayed more activity 
than discretion, It is possible that the suggestions of his young queen* 
Eleanor t ou whom he lavished, says one of the chronicler^ to aii extravagant 
love," may sometimes liave misdirected his energies; and the counsels ot 
the discreet but somewhat ingenuous Sugar were imidequatc to counteract 
this influence* Without disturbing himself in the Iciist* or putting the 
smallest obstacle in the way* Louis allowed the Count of Anjou to 
increase his territory ^ rapidly that his power was every day a greater 
menace, and in the meantime threw himself heart and soul into rash 
undertakings which, being* ill-organised and ill-executed, brought him 
no thing but mortification. 

Not content with the acquiri tiou of Aquitaine, which he had already 
found sufficiently hard to control, he bethought him soon afterwards, in 
1141* of inserting upon the rights to the county of Toulouse tli&t lib 
predecessors in the duchy had several times claimed. Accordingly he 
organised an expedition against Count Alphonso-Jourdniii. Towards the 
end of June a considerable army marched rapidly upon Toulouse under 
the king's leadership: but after a few weeks he was obliged to retrace 
his steps without having gained any advantage. 

It wils not lung before the young king was concerned with more serious 
affairs. JW more than two years he squandered the strength of the 
monarchy in a twofold and sterile struggle against the Papacy on the one 
hand and Count Theobald of Champagne on the other* On the death of 
the Archbishop of Bourgcs in 1141 two candidates were put forward to 
succeed him: Codurc, the king's Chancellor, and Peter of t*a Cliatra, a 
near relative of the Chancellor of the Homan Church, The one u a as tike 
king's candidate* the other the Pope's. The second was elected, id spite 
of the fact that Louis forbade the clergy to choose him. Louis in a fury 
swore upon the sacred relics tlmt, as long as lie lived, Peter should nut 
enter Bonrgesc The sovereign pontiff. Innocent II, calmly retorted by con¬ 
secrating Peter with his own hands at Home, and, since Bourges still 
remained closed to him, by laving an interdict on every town, village, or 
castle that should shelter the king. “The King of France is a child*"'the 
Pope is declared to have said, “and must be educated, and prevented 
from acquiring bod habits.” In the meantime Count Theobald Imd added 
fuel to the tiro by taking port openly against his sovereign and receiving 
Peter of Lji Chi Lee in his domain. This wu enough to exasperate Louis VII* 
who already had a subject oF complaint against this vassal, in thnt lie liud 
twice refused his feudal contingent—in 1148* on the occasion of an ex¬ 
pedition against the rebels of Poitou, and more recently when I^auis had 
marched against Toulouse. 

A fresh incident occurred to Aggravate the dissension and hasten 
the rupture. Ralph, Count of VcnnandoL and Seneschal of France* 
having repudiated Ids lirat wife, Theobald’s niece, in order to marry 
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Queen Eleanor's bister Alice (jJ&g called FetroniUa) of Aquitaine, three 
bishops of the royal domain consented to dissolve the lijnst marriage on 
l^rtinncb of euijsimgomity, and to bless the second. It was not king 
before pi n tests were raised; anti, at a council held under the presidency 
of a pupal legate at Ijigny -sur-Marne, the three accumniodatiiig prelates 
were excominunicutetk tlieir decision R'Vtraerl, the second marriage 
annulled* and the territory of the Count of VerinandoLs laid under an 
interdict In itself the incident was coinriioiipkce, and the history of the 
times Tccosds a score of similar episodes. But the young king, stimulated 
by Queen Eleanor* took the matter as n personal insult. Here again he 
was confronted with Count Theobald, The trouDcd that had annulled 
the marriage of Hal pi i and Petrumllji was held at I jigm -su r- Marne* on 
the territory of the Count of Champagne, who openly took the part of 
his niece, Ralphs repudiated wife. This was enough to make the irascible 
King of Fiance hold Theobald responsible for Lhc whole affair. Wi th an 
outburst of fury that took his, enemy by surprise^ I^iuis VII descended on 
Champagne^ attacked Vitry^sur-Marnc, captured it, and left it in flames. 
Hundreds of the inhabitants—thirteen hundred, it is said—perished In 
tlie burning church. Theobald,, whose turbulent habits, and baneful 
energy had gradually given place of late years to n spirit of devotion and 
a /cal for good worb, assumed a pathetic attitude that earned him the 
ridicule even of his own subjects. “Why,” they asked, u lioa not Count 
TheubuJd spent his time and his motley in niore useful wavs.- He lias 
what he deserves; for knight he has monks; fur bowmen, lay brethren* 
He snu now how little such as these cam aivni! to sene himT r Ete 
dvrgy ut Champagne, who had suffered cruelly from the royal invasion, 
were at a loss to determine what to do* 

But Louis VII, no doubt, was mj nally embarrassed. His victory 
brought him no practical advantage; it merely increased the unpopu- 
Witv of his cause. He was only too thankful, in the summer of 1143 , 
to accept tcriiK that pledged him tq evacuate Champagne on condition 
that Theobald—through the good nlficra of Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux 
—shuuld secure tlie reniuval of tlie ban that hud been laid upon the Count 
of Vvmiaiuinis and tliu queen's sister. 

It was not Jong before Louis perceived that the venerable Abbot of 
Clairvaux, wlm had conducted all the negotiations, had taken unworthy 
advantage of his inexperience. Hardly had he restored his rum jurat* to 
Theobald Eieftm- Ralph and Pe trend lu, who refused to be separated, were 
excomrownicated for the second time. The young king's wrath was 
boundless, and he swore to lie revenged Upon Count Theobald. Bernard 
of Clair van* only incensed him the more by affecting airs of innocence. 
What, asked the abbot, had he and Theobald done to desene the king’s 
reproaches? Was it their fault if Ralph liad behaved in such a way ns*to 
merit excommunication ? Had not Count Theobald done his utmost, had 
he not even done violence to his conscience, to secure Ralph's absolution 
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on the first occasion in the face of a thousand difficulties? And wdiat 
could lie do against this fresh exconiiminsection? 

The war was resumed* Lout* VII again occispied a portion of 
Champagne, and refused to allow the appointment of bishop to vacant 
secs. Theobald's attempt at retaliation was to form a feudal league; he 
allied himself with the Counts of Flanders and Soissoua. Every day the 
conflict became more bitter* without any advantage accruing to either 
party. Soger and St Bernard were in favour of peace, and perhaps also 
the immediate circle of the new Fop, Ctdestioe II, who hud just 
(iib September 11*13) succeeded Innocent II, but it was not without, 
difficulty that they prevailed over the obstinacy of the young king. 
After stubbornly seeking for months to wreak his vengeance upon 
Theobald, he was forced lo yield at all points: to evacuate Champagne 
entirely and unconditionally, to abandon Ralph of Vermandois to hi* 
fate, and to recognise Peter of Iji Cl nitre as Archbishop of Ik]urges. 
This was indeed a triumph for the Papacy* 

It was fully time for l 4 Jujs to pull himself together and turn his 
attention towards the west. For, while he was thus exhausting his 
strength in fruitless efforts the Count of Anjou and Maine, Geoffrey the 
l air, was taking advantage of every' opportunity to extend his dominion*. 
While his wife Matilda in England was carrying on a ceaseless struggle 
wiLh its king, Stephen of Hois, in defence of the rights that she had in¬ 
herited from her lather Henry I, Geoffrey descended upon Normandy and 
cnjMjucred it by slow degrees. In the course of the successive campaigns 
in which he engaged almost yearly between 113(i and 1141 he won 
nearly the entire province* There remained at last only Rouen; and on 
S8 April 1144 that town also yielded-. L)Uh had no choice but to 
accept the accomplished fact, aud to reuognise his powerful va^al *es I he 
possessor of the conquered duchy* He had the ucotenes>, however, to 
prevail upon Geoffrey, in exchange for this concession, to evacuate 
Gi*urs, the .strategical importance of which we have already sseen. This 
was, at all events, some compel] satioix 

El may be thought that by this time the king wuiihl have learnt 
wisdom aud, profiting by the experience of these early years, would take 
up the mm of government with a Kim hand. liut hardly was his 
desperate struggle w ith the Church at an end, before he became possessed 
by re spirit of mystic piety which prompted him to desert his kingdom 
and go Forth to light the in tide! s in a distant land. 

f I he HflU ol the capture of Edessa by the Atfibeg Znngi of Mosul on 
5£o December 1144 had recently HI led the whole of western Christendom 
with consternation. On Christum* Day 1145* when Louis was with his 
court at Bo urges fur the ceremony of wearing his crown^a solemnity 
that was customary at the great festivals—he suddenly informed tbe 
Uiroiis of his intention to take the Crass, and exhorted "them to follow 
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hi> example. This suggtsfcion they received with ao little enthusiasm that 
St was found necett^iry to postpone the final decision to another court to 
be licit! at \ ibday the following Easter. The pious Suger himself advised 
the king against this enterprise; and Si Bernard, on being entreated to 
use his influence for the furtherance of the Crusade* dared not take upon 
himself bo serious a responsibility, and therefore referred the question to 
the Pope. We have seen in au earlier chapter 3 how the latter decided to 
espouse the cause* and how St Bernard, m accordance wiLh the Pontiff^ 
urgent desire, preached the Crusade with enthusiasm and became its life 
and soul. lie it was whose eloquence, at the assembly at Vczdny on 

March II46* succeeded in rousing a fresh outburst of zeal for the holy 
war; it was he who kindled the ardour of the Germans and overcame the 
resistance of King Conrad III, and who was responsible for the organisa¬ 
tion of the cxpcdiriuii, for idl the preparations and arrangements. When 
Louis \ I Pa finny set out on 11 June 1147, success appeared certain. Wc 
know how these hopes were frustrated; by the discord that so soon broke 
out between French and Germany and weakened their attack upon the 
common enemy; by the disasters that overtook both armies the Germans 
at Dorylncmn and the French near Laodicea; and final] v by the deplorable 
repulse of the crusaders before Damascus in July 1148* after which the 
greater number of them gave up the struggle. 

Louis VII, however* was quite content to linger in the Iiuly Land* 
visiting the sacred places and forgetting his own kingdom while he 
devoted himself overseas to pious works. The Abbot of St Denis, Suger* 
who had carried on hia shoulders nearly the whole weight of the regency 
since the day of the kings departure, urged him to return. Hitherto the 
abbot had succeeded admirably in keeping order in the kingdom; but the 
kings brother Robert of Dreux had lately returned,and the malcontents 
had begun to gather round him. There was even some bilk among them 
of deposing Louis and making Robert their king* Happily Sqger 
contrived to frustrate these intrigue^ and, when at last, at the beginning 
of November 1149* Louis made up hi* mind to return to his kingdom 
after an alienee of nearly two years and a half, he found the country at 
pciftCC. 

Ixniis \ II at lut realised where the true interests of the monarchy 
]ay T During the early years of Ins reign he had allowed the w hole of 
Normandy to be appropriated by the Count of Anjou,Geoffrey the Fair; 
and the energetic campaigns conducted by Geoffrey s wife Matilda and 
their son Henry Pluutagenet— aftiminh Henry II—plainly shewed 
whither the dangerous ambitions of the House of Anjou were likely to 
JeOiL The security of the Crown imperatively demanded that the king 
should employ every possible means, if indeed it were not already too late, 
to undermine this formidable power, which was iatiiiitdy more "menacing 
1 ru^ruj (Jtap, xi f pp. 
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than the Anglo-Norman power hfid ever been in the days of Henry E of 
France* 

It was a n incident of minor importance, the siege of Montreu i I -Bel I ay 
by Geoffrey the Fair* that supplied the pretext for a rupture, Gem Id, the 
lore! of this little Angevin fortress* had placed himself at the head of a 
strong coalition formed against his suzerain, Count Geoffrey, who had 
retaliated by laying siege to the rebel s stronghold* But Gerald was the 
king's protege and his seneschal in Poitou; Louis therefore made his 
cause his own* and called upon Geoffrey the Fair to raise the siege (1150). 
Soger, who was in this, it must be owned 1 more remarkable for upright* 
nes* than for political insight, succeeded for a time in warding off the 
storm; but on 13 January 1151 he died, and since Gerald still held out 
stubbornly against Geoffrey the Fair, and Geoffrey continuously refused, 
not unnaturally, to comply with the royal command, hostilities broke 
out* 

Louis had already decided upon a line of conduct* Hh policy con¬ 
sisting in put Ling forward Eustace t>r Boulogne* the son of King Stephen 
of England, as a rival to the Count of Anjou and his son Hemy 
Plantagvnct, to whom Geoffrey had transferred the duchy of Normandy 
at the beginning of 1150. Acting in concert* Louis and Eustace made a 
sudden descent upon Gun in May or June, 1151 ? and repulsed Ilenry at 
Arques; then, in July, they advanced as far as Scez, which they burnt. 
In the following month* when Louis was preparing to invade the duchy 
of Normandy anew at the head of a still stronger army, a sudden attack 
of fever obliged him to suspend operations. Geoffrey the Fair and his son 
were only too glad to seize this opportunity of coming to terms; and 
towards the end of August a treaty was signet! in Paris by which they 
surrendered to the king, not now Gisors alone, hut the whole of the 
Norman Vesin* 

Unfortunately Louis then made an irreparable blunder. His love for 
his wife Eleanor* which hod been so ardent during the first years of their 
marriage, hud gradually cooled : while the queen, for her part, having 
grown more and more indifferent to Louis, had been led into frailties, or 
at least into follies, that were by no means pleasing to her husband. This 
state of things had at last resulted in an open rupture between them, and 
Louis, to whom personal feelings were of more importance than reasons 
of State, prevailed upon a council held at Beaugc ncv on 21 March 1152 
to dissolve the marriage on grounds of consanguinity. Barely two months 
later (May 1152) Eleanor married Henry Plantagenet, who* on the 
sudden death of his father Geoffrey the Fair on 7 September 1151, had 
succeeded to the county of Anjou. Since, naturally* the daughter of 
Duke William X took her dowry with her to her second husband, this 
marriage not only me^nt a loss to the monarchy of the whole duchy of 
Aquitaine, but also a new and formidable acquisiliun of territory for its 
rival. 
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Too late, L^uis recognised t he mistake that he had made. He hastened 
to take up liras once mure, and* as Henry was preparing to cros~ the 
Channel and fight King Stephen for Use English crown, he again invaded 
Normandy, With his army marched, nut only Eutface of Boulogne but 
also Count Robert of Pcrehe, Henry the Liberal, Count of Champagne, 
and even the Count of Anjou’s own brother Geoffrey, who was to oppose 
Henry Flantagcriet on many more occasions than this. Had tho attack 
been conducted with vigour it might have proved disastrous for the young 
Count of Anjou. Jt was however, conducted timidly and half-heartedly: 
Louis contented with liedqjuig a tew places on the frontier, of 

which Seufmarche was the only one he captured. He retreated hastily 
to the shelter of h is own cattle-walls as soon as Henry shewed signs of 
retaliating. Moreover, when Henry, whose alThirs demanded bis presence 
in England, projiosed n truce at the end of August 1152, Louis—with 
almost incredible weakness—instantly agreed to the suggestion. 

For eight months he remained inactive. At a time when an energetic 
attack on Normandy might perhaps have been fatal to Henry's success 
in England, and might even have undermined his position on the 
Continent, Louis abstained from action. At last he decided to cross the 
Norman frontier, to Isesiege Vernon and make a demonstration liefore 
Vcmeuii. He even succeeded, after two sieges, in entering Vernon 
( August or September 1153): but he was content to do no more, while 
Henry calmly pursued his advantages in England. By the time the latter 
returned to Normandy in April 1154, hb recognition by Stephen of 
Blois as the heir to the English throne had been brought about by the 
death of Eustace of Boulogne; and Louis VII in alarm hastened to sign a 
treaty of peace {August 1 154}- This pence really amounted to a capitula¬ 
tion on his part. % it he engaged, in return for an indemnity of WQQ 
silver marks, to restore the two fortresses that were all he had succeeded 
In capturing, Vernon and Neufmarche, and to relinquish the title of ]>i]ke 
of Aquitaine, which he had hit her tu continued to use. On 25 October 
following Stephen of Blois died, and a few' weeks later (IS) December 1154) 
Henry was crow net! at Westminster w ithout any attempt on the part of 
I .ulus to ha iu per the movements of bis formidable enemy. 

At an age when most men are in the full exercise of their powers 
Louis VIL whose blundering impetuosity had once been so much tu lie 
deplored, seemed suddenly to have become irresolute and almost sluggish* 
Those who were much with him at this time lay stress on Ins simplicity* 
hb gentleness, his placability, and his piety. A certain monk of \ eaeluv 
frankly declares that the king always inclined to compromise, tbit he 
loved quiet and detested conflict. Another writer recalls having seen him 
in the midst of a procession, modestly mingling w ith the crowd uf clergy. 
Upright aid loyal himself, he had confidence in the honesty of others. 
He was in the luibit of walking alone amid his subjects, and it is even tuld of 
him that one day he Jay down in n forest and slept profoundly w ith only 
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tu r o knights tn guard him. When someone expressed surprise, the king 
answered t bi I can sleep alone in perfect safety, because no man wishes 
me ill," He carried this confiding spirit into all his dealings, without 
any regan i for the subtleties of the statesman. A eon temporary chronicler* 
Gcrvase of Center bury, tells us tliat he wits kl ti very Christian king, but 
somewhat si in pie-minded.” “A very pious man'" is the description of 
another writer* “a friend to the clergy, a devout servant: of God* one who 
w as deceived by many and himself deceived none.” 

To the end of his reign his policy towards Henry U consisted in 
perpetual retreat. Any attempt at resistance on the part of the King 
of France invariably ended m a treaty that gave fresh advantages to his 
opponent. 

Hardly had Henry II established his authority in England before he 
undertook Hie task of extending bin dominions in every direction on the 
Continent In the north it was the Norman Vexin that he desired to 
recapture from the King of France; in the west it was Brittany that lie 
aspired to make his own i m the south it was the county of Toulouse 
that he demanded m a dependency of Aquitaine. Tins gigantic pro¬ 
gramme lie promptly set to work to carry out. 

in 1156, amid the domestic dissensions that had harassed Brittany 
from time immemorial, the county of Nantes had submitted to Geoffrey 
of Anjou* Henry PkntngcucFs brother. When Geoffrey died on 26 July 
115W* Henry claimed the succession to the county* and, m he was quite 
prepared to support his claim by force of anus, hh authority vvjls 
recognised at Nantes. Not only did Louis VII abstain from opposing him* 
hut he even went so far, it seems, as to smooth his enemy's path by authorising 
him to enter Brittany with the title of Senesdial of France* which must 
doubtless have given an air of legality to the King of England** act of 
usurpation, 

1 lie two kings nt this time were firm friends. They met near Gisors 
on August llaS, when Louis VII anheritatingly agreed to betroth his 
third daughter* Margaret, an infant six month* old* to tin King of 
England** eldest son. Henry* whose tige was then three years, anil pledged 
himself to give the bride for run mage-portion the whole of the Norman 
\ exin. this dowry, till Hie children were ot marriageable agL-* to Ih* 
left in charge of the Templars. The “good and gentle" king had no 
suspicions; III welcomed Ins rival to Paris as though he were his best 
friend, and allowed him to take away the little princess. So delighted 
wo* he with Ins new friendship that he even made a pilgrimage across 
Normandy to Mont-Samt-Michel, accepting the attentions and marks of 
affection that Henry lavished upon bins during the journey without for 
a moment doubting their sincerity. He ww* entirely absorbed in pious 
thoughts, The pilgrimage to M™t-Saint~ Michel failing to satisfy his 
devotion, he planned a great crusade against the Moors of Spain. He 
made sure that his dear friend Henry would accompany him. 
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The latter, however, was of & more practical nature, and, having 
gathered a considerable army and formed a sound coalition, was pie paring 
to enforce his rights over Toulouse at the expense of Count Raymond V* 
Kcealled thus roughly to the world of reality, Louis VII at last awoke 
and attempted to negotiate. Henry humoured hint, and conferences were 
held lit Tours (March 1159) and Heudieourt (6-8 June 1159). But the 
lung of England hud already resol ved upon his course of action. At the 
end of -June his army set out to want- Languedoc, occupied a portion of 
that province* and proceeded rapidly in the direction of Toulou.se, The 
town would doubtless have fallen if I^ouis VII, who had followed his 
rival with a few troops, haul not decided, after fresh delays and renewed 
attempts at negotiation, to intrench himself within the walls (September 
1159K Henry dared not take so serious * step m to Ijcsiege his suzerain 
the King of France; and as Louis, who was delighted at the success of a 
manoeuvre that called for no effort, resolutely remained in Toulouse, 
the King of England contented himself for the moment with establishing 
his troops firmly in Cahors. He then hastened latiek to Normandy, 

It was not long Ijefore Louis learnt the reasons for this rapid retreat, 
Henry hail gained the adherence of Theobald of Blois, Seneschal of 
France, and hod proceeded without delay to attack the Beauvais!* in 
person. l^cmis hod barely time to lias ten thither; and when he found 
that the Count of jSvrcux had also deserted him. and had handed over to 
the King of England the cattles of M out Fort-P Annum, Rochefort, and 
E pern on, he was only tun glad to obtain a truce( December 1159). This truce 
wu followed, in May 11 fiO, by a treaty of peace, The King of France, while 
confirming the former agreement with regard to the Norman V exin p eon- 
fined Idmself to stipulating, on behalf of the Count of Toulouse, for a 
year's truce, Henry II, whatever befell T w as to keep the fortress he had 
captured in Languedoc until the expiration of the truce. 

The treaty was hardly signed before I he English king, without a word 
of warning, celebrated the marriage of his nuu Henry to Margaret, the 
little princess whom Louis had so contidingly entrusted to his care 
(2 NovemlKT 1160), The young husband was only five-flnd-adudf years 
old, and the bride was certainly not yet three! But the King of England 
was impatient to lay his htwtl upon the dowry, the Norman YeJtfn, which 
lie ftUiXTcfled in obtaining from the Templars in whose charge it had been 
placed. Onre more the simple-minded Louis perceived that he liad been 
outwitted; once more he hankered after revenge. He arranged with 
Theobald, Count of Illois, that Chnumont-sur-Loire should lie made the 
centre fur an attack on Tnuraine; but in December 1160 the King of 
England took possession of the place. In the following spring, after 
allowing his ndvcrauT ample time lo fortify himself in Gisom anti to 
garrison all the frontier fortresses* Louis made a show- of prejiaring to 
recover the Vexin at the point of the sword; but after a few skirmishes 
he consented to a new truce* In September 116*—yielding as usual to 
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the force of circunastancesr—be agreed to sign a treaty of peace which was 
an open confession of weakness 

It was at this juncture that the case of Thomas Becket came into 
prominence. We have seen in an earlier chapter 1 how the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at the end of the year 1IC4> fled from England* where his 
position was imperilled* and took refuge in France. Louis VH, who 
was delighted to revenge himself upon his enemy without having recourse 
to arms, and was also, no doubt, honestly distressed by idle misfortunes 
of the prelate, had declared openly for him at the very beginning. lie 
gave his protection to the exile in spite of the protests of the English 
king, who declared that the treaty of llii& contained a clause to the 
effect that neither of the monarch* should receive in his dominions any 
rebellious subject of Hie other. When Henry, in one of Iris letters of 
protest, referred to Becket as the H ex-Archbishop of Canterbury,'* the 
King of France exclaimed: 4 ■What I Ex-Archbishop p Why, the King 
of England lias no mure right than 1 to depose even the humble- I of his 
clergy J" Vet for two years the matter dragged on, while every day the 
discussion grew less amicable, and a fresh rupture more inevitable. War 
broke out in June 1167; but again nothing was effected on either side 
save a few skirmishes on Lhe frontier* When each hud burnt n village or 
two and a few castles, the two kings were ready to conic to terms. Henry 
could employ his time more profitably than in continuing so fruitless a 
struggle, and Julies was even 1**3 disposed than usual to take advantage 
of his enemy a many difficulties and to conduct the war with spirit. In 
August they agreed to lay down their anus until Easter 116S. On the 
renewal of boat ill ties Louis acted with his habitual irresolution and weak¬ 
lier chiefly cuidlnlug himself to supporting the rebellions in Aijttitdne 
and Brittany against Henry* The month of August saw fresh m-gotia- 
tionsn, which led to new truces and new' ruptures. Finally, on 6 January 
IHiy, the two king'- again met at Montmirail, near the frontier of Maine, 
to arrange a peace, and at the satne time to come to same conclusion on 
the question of Thomas Becket, which w r os still unsettled* Louis VII, true 
to Ids diameter, mi* con ten L to receive purely nominal satisfaction* *ueh 
as the homage of the younger Henry for Normandy, Brittany, Maine* 
nlid Anjou, and that of the English king's second son, Richard, for the 
county of Poitou, As for the t] ties lions that h±uj caused the war, they 
were not considered. The Vex in, which Henry Imd so unceremoniously 
annexed, remained in lii> possesion ; his rights over Brittany, which he 
had conquered, received format rceogisitioii; even Thomas Becket was 
almost sacrificed a* well. It was not till many months had passed, and 
many conferences had been held, that an apparent reconciliation was 
effected between him and Henry. 

Shortly after the tragic end of the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
29 December 1170, the opportunity came at hist to Louis VII for a 

1 See tujmtj Chap. ami. 
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striking act of vengeance. Henry II, who pursued hi* policy of in vision 
untiringly, had succeeded in securing the homage of the Count of 
Toulouse (January 1173), and his power on the Continent seemed to be 
more firmly established than ever, when suddenly his son* broke uut 
into rebellion. We have already seen 1 how his sun Henry* w hose disaffec¬ 
tion against his father had been carefully nourished by the King of 
France, bad {6 March 1173) suddenly Bed to the French court, where 
his two brothers Richard and Geoffrey noon joined him, at the instiga¬ 
tion qf IJuci’U Eleanor. At last Lulus seemed determines! to take a firm 
line; strong in the support of a powerful faction, which included the 
Counts of Flanders Champagne, Boulogne* Blois* Sanccme, Dreux* and 
others, he at lewl shewed a warlike spirit. When the envoys of King 
Henry—Rot mu, Archbishop of Rouen, and Amu If, Bishop of Lirienx— 
came to negotiate with Louis, he turned upon them with bitter com¬ 
plaints of his adversary's encroachments, ♦"Why,’" he asked, **hos the 
King of England, in spite of Ins solemn pledge, kept Margaret's dowry, 
Gisors and the Vex in ? Why does lie seek to incite against their rightful 
sovereign the people of France, from the mountains of Auvergne to the 
Rhone ? Why did he receive the liege homage of the Count of Toulouse? 
Tell your master that 1 swear I will never make peace with him without 
the express consent of his wife and sons!*" Not only was Henry the 
YoLinger received at the court of France with every sign of favour, but 
Louis VII affected to regard him m the true King of England. He bail 
a royal seal made for him, and took a solemn pledge to hdp him in tlie 
winning of the crown, Henry the Younger received the homage of a 
great number of barons, who had followed him in his rebellion. 

There can be no doubt that u prompt and energetic attack would 
have placed Henry II in a peculiarly dangerous position. But Louis 
was no more capable than on previous occasions of acting swiftly and 
striking with a firm hand While Henry the Younger, in concert with 
the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne* invaded the country round Bray, 
to the north of the Seme, the King of France lingered over the >iege of 
Yerneuil; and when, on 9 AUgust, Henry lTs army drew near, he im¬ 
mediately decamped and began to parley with the enemy* In the 
follow ing year he made a final effort against Rouen; but again t on the 
approach of the King of England, he bent a stiurueful retreat, burnt 
his engines of war himself (14 August 1174), entered into negotia¬ 
tions Wld finally deserted the cause of the rebels whom be forced to 
implore pardun of the King of England at Mon thuds (!J0 September 
1174). 

Thu- Louis VII, w ith his customary indolence, let slip this unexpected 
opportunity of driving the English monarch into important concessions. 
He allowed Henry II to reduce at hi* leisure his English and continental 
subjects, who hod risen at the call of hi* rebellious sum* and to enlarge 

1 5w *iiyra f Chap, wjk 
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lijjbi dot]iiniotis still further at the expense of the French ifioniiruhjf by 
the acquisition of She county uf La Marche (1177)- There was even a 
time, shortly before bis death, when seemed to cherish the illusion 

that he lad transformed Henry 1I into a faithful friend of the Capetlan 
monarchy# 

Yet, feeble as this “good" king appeared in lit- struggle with the 
enterprising and active Eng! Lb .sovereign, so strong was the force of 
ci mi in blames that, in spile of everything, he left the: tYcnrli monarchy 
more firmly established than he found it—left it with its prestige defin¬ 
ite) v restored, and it> posi t inn in Europe such that it was thenceforward 
a power lo lie reckoned with. 

And tirsL witliin the limit* of his own kingdom we find that f^uis ^ II 
pursued, not unsuccessfully, the work uf pacification arid concentration 
that his father had tjegun with so much energy. In the preamble to 
one oF his charters we read that “it is the office of the Crown to crush 
Lliose w ho evade justice*and to support the obedient and submissive and 
secure to them their rights*" 1 Lout* VII indeed was as ready a* Louis VI 
to (am hardships, and at times to embark upon long expeditions at the 
call of the oppressed, in order to make tile royal tribunal respected 
throughout the country and thereby secure recognition oF the kings 
supremacy* In 1153, Fur instance, when I Serve of Donzy com plained 
that Ids hither Geoffrey of Donzy was trying to deprive him unjustly of 
the fief of Gien, Louis proceeded thither without delay, captured the 
town, and forced tlie unnatural father to respect the laws of feudal 
heredity. A few years later the king responded to an appeal from Dreu 
of Mouchy, whom Ndvdou of Piemfonds had driven out of Mouchy. 
Louis mustered sonic troops ami obliged the offender by force of arms 
to shew a proper regard for justice. On two occasions, in II69 and 
1169, the canons of Clermont and of Brioude appealed to the king as 
their natural protector to save them from the violence of the Counts of 
Auvergne and their agents; and Louis unhesitatingly plunged into the 
mountains uf central France to inHlet exemplary punishment upon the 
delinquents, whom he even kept for some time imprisoned* In 1166 the 
Count of Cluilon, too, who luul dared to lay his hand on the property 
of the great monastery uf Cluny, felt the weight of the kings displeasure. 
The count,. though repeatedly summoned to answer fur his misdeeds, 
refused to appear; whereupon Louis marched into his territory, took 
forcible possession of it, and confiscated it. In 1173 it was the turn of 
the Viscount of l\>ligtiai\ whom the royal troops pursued, captured, and 
imprisoned, tor mules ling the canons of Le Puy. 

As time went on the royal court of justice became able to take a 
more commanding' tone, mid io insist that tlie great vassals of the Grown 
should obey it- summons. The Count of Never*, the persecutor of the 
monks of Vezekv, for instance, was forced in H6G after many evasions 
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Appeals of distant vassals to the king 

to appear before the king's tribunal in Paris and to abjure his turbulent 
wavs. IjOUis VTIs w r ords to the injured monks at the beginning of this 
long affair were significant: M I have sent my messengers to summon the 
count. As to what he will answer or whut he will do I know nothing 
ais yet; but you may rest assured that if he htkl as much land as the 
King of England in our kingdom I should not allow his violence to go 
unpunished. It is also noticeable tlrnt as a rule this determined language 
took effect* and that the nobles brought an ever-in creasing number of 
cases to be tried before the kings tribunal. Thus in I1S3 the Bishop of 
Luigres and the Duke of Burgundy travelled as far m Murat to lay their 
differences before Louis. 

Fronj all quarters of France, even the most distant-* appeals were 
addressed to the king. In llfiS the inhabitants of Toulouse, whom he 
had recently defended against Henry II T wrote to express their devotion 
and to beg for further support: 44 Very dear lord* do not take it amiss 
that we write to you so often. After God, we appeal to you as to our 
ge>od master, our protector, am liberator. Upon yonr pow p ci> next to 
the divine [>ower T we Hx all our hopes.* A certain lord of Uses wrote 
to hi in to complain of the illegal dues levied by the Count of Aldgkiei], 
and to beg for the kings intervention. Again, in 11711 Ermengarde, 
\ iscount^rss of Narboiine, entreated him in the most urgent terms to 
hasten to the rescue of Languedoc, which was threatened by Henry 
Flantagenet. H \\ c are profoundly distressed* my fellow-countrymen 
and I," she wrote, 44 to see this country of ours—owing to your absence, 
not to say your fault—in danger of being subjected to the authority of 
a foreigner who has not the smallest right to rule over m. Do not be 
angry, dear lord, at the boldness of my words; it is because I am a 
vassal, especially devoted to your crown, that it grieves me to see the 
lightest blur cast on your dignity. It is not merely the loss of Toulouse 
that, we arc threatened with) but that of our whole country from the 
Garonne to the Rhone, which our enemies are confident of conquering, 

I feel that they are even now mating all the speed they can* m that, 
when they have subjected the men]hers, they may the more easily over¬ 
come the head. I entreat you of your valour to intervene* and appear 
among m with a strong army. The audacity of your foes must be 
punished, and the hope** of your friends fulittlcd ”' 

Ikyond the frontier* of the kingdom, too, the prestige of the King 
of France was steadily growing. From the kingdom of Arles came 
numerous promises of fealty t if in return the king would grunt his 
intervention. Rayn aid of Rage* lord of La Bressc, cried urgently for 
his helpi 41 Come into till* country, where your presence bus necesnary 
to the churches as it is to me. Do not fear the expense; I will repay 
you all that you spend; I will do homage to you for all my castle^ 
which are subject to no suzerain; in a word, all that I posses* shall be 
at your disposal^ In Dauphin^, when Louis VIFs sister Constance was 
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married to the Dauphin of Viennois* it was considered a matter for 
rejoicing that the French influence had gained ground in that direction. 

Thus it i* nut surprising to find Louis- VII in U62 playing his 
accustomed part of nr bit rater in tile great papal schism between 
Alexander III anti Victor IV, the candidate of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbaimsa. To tell the truth the king's role was not always very brilliant, 
nor did it reflect much credit on his perspicacity. In August and Sep¬ 
tember 116^ Frederick* with the connivance of the Count of Champagne, 
entangled him in a web of mystification which at one time nearly had 
disastrous consequences* It will be well to relate the rircuinstances* as 
wo may gain from them some idea of the weaving and unravelling of 
intrigues that went on round this “good” king, Louis VII* 

W hen Hadrian IV died in Hot) two Popes had been elected at the same 
time; Cardinal Hu (mid under the name of Alexander 111, and Cardinal 
Dctuvian under that of Victor IV. Alexander III, w ho was elected by a 
majority of the cardinals, represen led the party that was opposed to the 
absolute power of the Emperor, the party of Italian independence. 
Between him and Frederick Barbaras there was no possibility of 
agreement, whereas naturally an alliance existed between the Emperor 
and Victor IV. Alexander III, who hid obtained recognition both from 
Louis VII and from the King of England immediately after his election, 
took refuge in France* But, whether because he luid not held the balance 
sufficiently equal between Louis and his rival, or because the King of 
France was reckoning on the advantage over Henry II that an under¬ 
standing with the Emperor might secure for him, the cud of the year 
1161 saw the opening of negotiations between Frederick and Louis. 
The question of the schiim was naturally placed first on the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Now, at the court of France there existed a Gernianophil party 
headed by Louis VIFs own brother-in-law Henry the Liberal, Count of 
Champagne, He it was whom the king chose to be the principal nego¬ 
tiator; and moreover Louis made the further blunder of giving a 
prominent part in the affair to the Bishop of Orleans, Mauassc, who 
from the first had shewn decided hostility towards Alexander Ill. So 
success fully did these? two, Henry of Champagne ant! Mamisse, conduit 
the affair in the direct ion of their wishes* that 1>oiiL found himself 
involuntarily and alim^t unconsciously led into far closer lelations with 
Frederick than he had desired* The bishop, writing in his sovereign's 
name to convey final instructions to the Cnunt of Champagne, abused 
Louis' confidence so far as to insert, on his own initiative, a phrase that 
gave the count full authority to make pledges for the King of France, 
Count Henry lost no time in coming to terms. If was agreed that the 
two m anarchs should meet on a bridge that crossed the Sadue at Saint- 
Jean-de-Losue on S29 August 11 fik!; that each of them should bring his 
Pope with him ; and that, then and there, & mixed commission of 
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arbitrators should be chosen from the clergy anil laymen of Lhe two parties 
to odjuilicate between the two l’oatiJ&, Both sovereigns wen pledged 
to abide by this judgment; and in the case uf Louis refusing to acquiesce 
in these arrangements, or to accept the decision of the arbitrators, 
Count Henry took a solemn oath to abjure his fealty lo the King of 
France and to give bis allegiance to the Emperor. 

In the meantime Louis, who was still ignorant of the engagements 
entered into by the Count of Champagne, hail made every elfbrt to 
persuade Alexander III to lie present at the projected meeting. At an 
interview between them at Souvjgny in August 1 the king had in 
vAin urged the l’oj*e to yield in this matter, expressing surprise, with 
more or less sincerity, “that since the Pontiff wasconscious of the justice 
of his via in i he should miss this opportunity of upholding it by a public 
statement of Ills ease," Alexander was immovable, lie agreed to send 
four cardinals as delegates, but would do no more; be refused to accom¬ 
pany the King of Franco, The latter, chagrined, reached Dijon on 
88 August, And found there the Count of Champagne, who revealed to 
him all the clauses of the treaty mill placed him—should Alexander 
persist in his refusal—in this dilemma: hu must either recognise Vietoi'IV 
ns Cope, or be must lose the province of Champagne to the Emperor. 
“ What!” exclaimed the king, “you presumed to take it upon yourself 
to make such an engagement for rue without my knowledge, without 
consulting me I" Henry quoted the letter tlial he had rewired from 
Manasse, giving him full powers. The King of France perceived Unit 
he had been tricked. It was too late for him to retire; but what could 
be hoped from negotiations that were founded on misunderstandings 
such as these ? 

On 89 August the Emperor Frederick came at dawn of day from 
lXole, accompanied by his Pope, lo the bridge of Saint-Jcan-de- Losne. 
Finding no one there he went away, leaving only a few ineinlicrs of 
his suite upon the spot, A liLtle later Louis VII arrived in his turn 
from Dijon, and begged Frederick's representatives to consent to a 
delay, since it was only on the previous day that he hud beard the 
terms of the convent ion. At the same time he promised lo secure 
the presence of Fope Alexander. On the following moniing the Count 
of Champagne, who played a dubious part throughout the a (fair, 
came to Louis to remind him that, should he reject tile terms of the 
treaty, he—Count Henry—was pledged by them to transfer his allegiance 
to the Emperor. “ However," added this sanctimonious individual, " 1 
have prevailed on the Emperor to grant a delay of three weeks, on 
condition of your promising to be present, with Alexander, at another 
meeting at the end of that time, and to accept on that occasion the 
arbitrators judgment between him and his rival. You must bind your¬ 
self by securities, in raw you fail to abide by their award, to giw yourself 
up m a prisoner into the Emperors hands at Bcsauyon.” Louis again 
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naively accepted the terms* and gave a* I its hostages l he Duke erf 
Burgundy and the Counts uf Flanders and Nevetx 

He hoped to persuade Alexander to ticxmnpaiiv him : and indeed :i 
good deal of anxiety was felt at this time by the adherent* of the 
Fun lift! Rut n fresh coined v waa about to tie enacted. Frederick's army, 
!>cmg short of provbion-S had gradually broken op and disappeared; 
and at this moment the King of England, who feared nothing so much 
m an alliance between Louis V II and the Emperor* responded to an 
append from Alexander III by arriving on the scene in full force. 
Frederick had but one desire-— to withdraw* but to put a good face 
upon it. On the morning of the appointed day, 22 September, Ijouls 
again repaired to Saint-Jean-de-Losne^ where he found no one hut 
Uairndd of DziKsel, the Chancellor of the Empji'c, who feigned ignorance. 
Never, he declared, could it liuve entered hi* sovereigns head to submit 
the decision on the pontifical election to a commission drawn from 
France as well as from the Empire, seeing that, none but the Emperor 
and the bishops of hi* dominion* were qualilied to give judgment in 
such a cose. Louis then turned to the Count of Champagne, who was 
standing beside him, and l>egged him to repeat the cljiuses of the con¬ 
vention. “Well, you see 1 71 exclaimed the king when this bad been 
dune, * ¥ the Emperor, who should lie here, ha* tint appeared, and lib 
representatives liave just changed the term* of the treaty iu your very 
presence f You are witness to it.*—“ That is true," answered the 
count.— u l am freed, then, from all my engagements, am I not? 11 — 
Lli Certainly you are free,* replied Henry. Then the king turned to the 
barons and prelates of hi& suite. “You have all heard and seen," he 
said, “that I have done everything in my power. Am I still bound by 
the con volition? *■—■“ No," answered they all, “you have redeemed your 
word." Then, wheeling hi* horse* Louis galloped away upon the road 
to Dijon, turning a deaf ear to the Emperor a representative*, who tried 
to detain him. 

Such wiis the end of Hie tragi-comic adventure into which Lunin had 
so imprudently allowed himself to be drawn, it put an emE for ever to 
any inclination ou his part to cuuie to nu understanding w r ith the 
supporters of Victor IV, and it was on the morrow of the meeting at 
Saint-Jean-cle-Lusne that he appeared before the world a* the protector 
of the true Pope. Alexander III was lodged in the roved town of Sens; 
his protector Ixmis VII carried on a regular and constant correspondence 
with him; and hb close alliance with the Capetinn monarchy during the 
crisis that followed hi* election contributed not a little to increase the 
prestige of that monarchy, and to give it the position in Euro|ar that 
iViLs established so firmly in the days uf l‘hilip Augustus. 

Not only did Louis VI and Liu is VII succeed m extending their 
supremacy, but they contrived to place the government of their con- 
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stoutly increasing kingdom upon a Hnw basis. They strengthened their 
authority by perfecting the machinery of the administration, and by 
replacing the useless and dangerous feudal element at the court by men 
whom they could trust* men of humble origin, who were well under 
control fuiil of tried wisdom. 

At the accession of Louis VI oil the administrative authority of the 
monarchy was in the hands of the high official of the Crown, The men 
who hdd the great a Hire* were nil, or nearly all, chosen fixun among l he 
harori-s and had but one idea — do obtain a monopoly of important 
posLs for their own families, and thus to secure, at the cxpcTr*e of the 
sovereign, a position of supreme authority in the kingdom. 

At the time with which we are concerned, an ambitious family, to 
whom no act of effrontery seemed amiss, the family of Garlande, had 
marked down m their own the chief oHires at the court. Of these the post 
of seneschal was midoubtcdiv the most important For the holder of this 
office was not only it] cmnitnind of the royal troops, but also exercised 
authority over a large part of the king’s officials* was the chief ad¬ 
ministrator of the royal demesne, and, finally, played a eons idem hie 
part in the dispensing of justice. It has been said, with perfect truth, 
that Ills position at this time wax that of a “deputy king/ 1 This was the 
office to which the Garlnnde* first laid eiege. In Philip F* reign two of 
them* Paten of Garknde and After him his brother An&c&ti, had already 
succeed td in securing it temporarily (IK)I, 1104) in despite of the lords 
of HcK-hefort-ftn-Iveline, who wen? themselves trying tu acquire it fur 
their own family. By 1107 the post of seneschal wels again held by 
Anseau of GarEande, who succeeded in keeping it until the day uf his 
gl Orion* t lea th in the k i a ig a sen ice at the s it go of Le Pu iso t (1118). 

But before that day came tw r n of his brothers, Gilbert and Stephen, 
had east covetous eyes on other great offices. In 1106 Stephen, who was 
a clerk in holy order*, obtained the position of chancellor; in 1I1& 
Gilbert secured for himself the post of chief butler; and on the death of 
Anseau it was yet another of the Garlamk brothers, William, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the senesrhnlship. It seemed that the ambition of this family 
now' knew no bound*. When the seneschal, William, died in 1120, bis 
brother Stephen, although in orders and already chancellor, acquired the 
seneschal* hi p for himself rather than allow it to bo lost to the family. 

Rarely has a man been known to abuse his position with such unconcern* 
It seemed indeed uls though the State held no tiring that did not exist solely 
for the enrichment and promotion of this scandalous priest, who deemed 
it quite natural that Lhe function* of the tinges Grand Chaplain and of 
the supreme head uf the army should be united in his person. In hb 
clerical capcity he lajrl hb hands on all the eedesiasticul henefices of 
which the king could easily dispose. We find him figuring siinuHaiieouslv 
as Canon of J-i tamper Archdeacon of Paris, Dean of the Abbey of 
St Genevieve at Paris, Dean of St Samson and of St Avitus at Orleans; 
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fmd one chronicler—rather rt slanderous one, it is true—Gaaliert of 
Nogent, declares that when in 1112 Stephen wished to add to all these 
benefices the deanery of the cathedra] church of Orleans a bishopric 
was hastily bestowed upon the existing dean in order that this desire 
might fie complied with. On two occasions about this time he evem 
intrigued tq add to Ids acquisitions the bishopric of Beauvais or that of 
Parts; but this was too much, nod the king was obliged to submit when 
Pope Paschal El formally prohibited the appointment r 

This did not prevent Stephen of Garlande from attaining to a degree 
of power that excited jealousy on every hand. The clergy raised a thorns 
of protest againat their unworthy brother, whom Ivo 1 the austere Bishop 
of Chartres, described— probably with a certain amount of exaggeration 
—as i4 nn illiterate gambler and lifeertine** and St Bernard denounced els 
a living scandal in the Church* "Who, without surprise and horror/' he 
cried indignantly, “can see Be is man serving tioth God and Man on on— 
at one moment clad in armour at the head of armed troups, and at the 
next robed in alb and stole, chanting the gospel in a church ? 11 

It was, however, not so much the unedifying character of his life as 
his abuse of power Hint at lad made him unendurable. “The kingdom of 
France," says a contcmporary chronicler, “was entirely at his mercy/" and 
“he seemed nut so much to serve Lhe king as to govern him.*' The day 
came 4 it length when Louis V l awoke to the danger. Urged by his wife, 
Adelaida of Mauricnne, whom Stephen very foolishly had treated with 
disrespect, the king resolved to shake off the yoke with a determined hand. 
Stephen, who shewed an increasing tendency to regard the sviieschnlship 
m his own property, wa$ suddenly deprived of office and driven from the 
court, together with his brother Gilbert. His fall (1127) was ti* dramatic 
as hts rise. He did not yield without a struggle; and for three years 
(1128-1130) stoutly fought his master* “Remember your past power," 
wrote one of Stephen's friends to him at this time, “remember your 
riche*, and what is still more important, the skill w r ith which you handled 
the affairs of this world. Of the great officer* of state (jNxfa/jRi)you were 
the first; the whole kingdom of France was at the disposal of your caprice. 
Like Solomon you desired to undertake great enterprises, to raise towers, 
to build superb (Hiiaces, to plant vineyards, to gather round you an im¬ 
mense hou-behold of male and female serfs. You demanded gold and silver 
111 heap: in a word, you had your fill of every delight that is possible to 
humanity. But pause a moment, and consider the instability of earthly 
things. This king, whose affect ion seemed to you the strongest support 
you could have, at whose side you constantly lived in virtue of your Office 
and the friendship he bore you, this king now p pursue* you with hi* enmity; 
you are now forced to defray the expenses of the war with the money you 
amassed in time of peace, and to keep a watch over your personal safety 
night and day, lest the threats of tout enemies should be fulfilled.*' At 
lost, however, Stephen was obliged to yield and bumble himself and give 
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up the seiiLtichiilship; ntid indeed he cuulil think himself fortunate in that 
he rtcovtiw! nut his in Hue nee—for thnt was gone fur ever—but at least 
bis title of chancellor. 

The lesson waa a costly one for the Crown* but it was not forgotten. 
There were thenceforward no more omnipotent officials before whom the 
king him self w ai obliged to bow, Louis VI left the office of seneschal 
vat-ant for four years, and when at last he tilled it gave the appointment 
to Count Ralph of V'cmiandois, a kinsman of his own, on whose fidelity 
he could inly; and when Ralph died Louis VII left the office vacant for 
two years before giving it to the Count of Minis.. These men, it is true* 
were important personages, and capable of cximinauding an army with 
brilliant success; but it hits been pointed out that, since the new sene¬ 
schals lived on their own. lands at a distance from the court, they were as 
a rule no longer dtuigerons. They could no longer domineer at court, and 
their functions tended to become merely honumrv. 

Louis VI and Louis VII followed the same lactic* with regard to the 
other great officers of state: so me tinier leaving their post* vacant, a* in 
the case of the chancellorship* to which* in Louis VIF& time, no one was 
appointed for seven years (1172-1179); sometimes contriving to reduce 
their powers to privileges of a purely honorary kind. There wn* an m- 
crcfedng tendency to put all the work into the hand* of docile aubordinatE>$ } 
who could be easily dismissed. And sometimes auxiliaries who had no 
official connexion with the govern meat, would !m. j called upon to lend 
their aid, men chosen from the clerical rattier than the taironiat world or 
bourgeois who understood the conduct of business affairs. 

Of these confidential advisers of the Crown in the twelfth century 
some are known to us—as for instance Brother Thierry Galeran, uf the 
Order of the Temple, who from 1132 was for thirty years nr so one 
of the most active agents of the King of France; and Bouchard le 
Veautre, and Cad u re, and above nil the famous AI shot of St Denis* 
Snger. Of this last, who was a true statesman, we have already had oc¬ 
casion to speak. For his able government m regent during Louis VIPs 
absence on the Second Crusade he well deserved the title that his contem¬ 
poraries gave him, the Father of his Country, 

This w not the place to give a biography of this eminent monk, who, 
though of obscure and humble origin* succeeded by sheer strength of 
intellect* combined with remarkable tenacity and an orderly, well-balanced 
mind such as was rarely met with in his day* in winning his way every¬ 
where without ever resorting to intrigue. little by little we see his 
influence replacing that of Stephen of Garlande with Louis VI* who 
called him "his intimate and his faithful counsel lor*" From the year 
1130 onwards he was always at the king’s side* and always ready with a 
wealth of wise and moderate advice. We find him again with Louis VII, 
constantly striving—sometimes to excess, as we have seen—to avoid 
contention and maintain peace at any price. As regent, during the 
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Second Crusade* he shewed especial ability in the administration of the 
royal revenue, and was most skilful in his avoidance of all kinds of friction. 
* "There i s nothing more dangero W* he said, “ than to change the personnel 
of government without due thought. Those who are discharged curry off 
with them As much as they can, and those who take their place are so fearful 
of receiving the same treatment as their predecessors that they proceed* 
without loss of time, to steal a fortuned His policy, in a word* wms 
above all a policy of tact. It had a firm bnsb of strength, but its aim 
wus to avoid Jill direct opposition and to evade obstacles rather than 
contend with them. He was a man of affairs, whose ambition was to 
govern the State with the same honesty and scrupulousness that he shewed 
iti the government of hb abbey. And in this respect lie is one of the most 
chAracteristic representatives of that new dosSof officials to whom Louis VH, 
more and more os time passed* sought to conHde the care of lhe adminis¬ 
tration. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

THE COMMUNAL MOVEMENT* ESPECIALLY IN FRANCE. 

Never was the need for united action more urgent than in the Middle 
Ages. The individual counted for very little, A great feudal noble 
might stand alone, might build up his own independent power, maintain 
bis own privileges and rule his own vassals: but in the humbler walks of 
lift one man alone could do little in the struggle for existence. The 
Church encouraged the spirit of association for prayer and service; no 
trade could be undertaken on a large scale, save by a commercial gild or 
society; rights, privileges, and properly were in the bands of groups of 
men, who held together for the niatntcnance of common interests, The 
communal movement was one very important aspect of this spirit of as- 
soriatiofL It a movement not cup fined to any one country, which 
spread almost riinulteiieoudly throughout Germany, Italy, England, 
Plan dens and France—an international movement, which may to some 
extent have l»ten independent of national bunndor k-s but which each 
country’ worked out on its own lines, according to its own circum¬ 
stance* Lind national characteristics. Similar causes led to the formation 
of the German stadh, the Italian city, the English borough, and the 
French commune, and certain essential points of resemblance can be 
found in all of them, but the actual form which the communal assoc iation 
took, its on hi re, its strength, and its duration, varied not only from 
country to country but from district to district—even from town to 
town. 

In no country can this communal movement be better studied than in 
France. Perhaps it was there that the spirit of association was most 
widespread, and even in Italy the success of the movement was scarcely 
more rapid or more marked. On the other hand, it was there also that 
the results achieved were least permanent, and that the original aim and 
ambitious character of the communal movement were most completely 
lost The southern towns of France were lit He less strong at one time 
than the Lombard communes, but their independence wm of much shorter 
duration. 

The chief period of eommurnd history falls between the dates 1100 
and 1400, A few towns acquired self-government as early as the eleventh 
centurv, and a few preserved their independence beyond the fourteenth; 
but in France this was the exception. It was in the twelfth century, 
however, that the effort to develop by means of union and association was 
most successful, and that the urban communes acquired their highest 
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powers The century which followed marked for most of them the Isegin- 
ning of dev) i lie* the gradual loss of independence, the substitution of 
privileges f or rights, the dropping of one ambition after another. In the 
fourteenth century the true com mime almost entirely disappeared. The 
townsmen had not sufficiently stood together. The union had been local 
not national. Each separate Hint was far too weak to hold its own against 
the ever-lowing power of the monarchy. Financial difficultifcs gave the 
impulse which led to fche downfall of many struggling associations; the 
upper classes were not content to share power with the poorer members 
of their body, and internal dissensions weakened the commune against 
external foes; royal support insidiously paved the way for royal pre¬ 
dominance* and the result was the end of one of the most interesting 
attempts at achieving success and progress by means of local union and 
communal )ife + 

It is impossible to give any definition of a French commune which 
would be universally true. Hie communal movement may be taken to 
mean the general spirit of association which affected the country! parti¬ 
cularly in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and which gave rise to many 
different communal types. It is the purpose of tins chapter to founder 
as far as possible the causes of this movement, the principal aim which 
inspired burgesses in the towns and peasants in the country to form them- 
sdves into groups for niuLual protection and self-government, First, 
however, a brief review is necessary of the varying types of association 
which resulted from the communal spirit Only here and there was the 
highest stage of development reached mid real indepmdence obtained; 
but the varying degrees of success all help to illustrate the communal 
struggle,. 

A medieval commune, in the fullest meaning of the word* might be 
regarded as a collective person: a body which could bold property, exer¬ 
cise rights, possess vassals, and do justice. In the feudal world i t took rank 
by the side of the great lords of the land ■ like them it could both perform 
and exact homage and hold courts for its tenants, and with them it could 
treat on practically equal terms. It was in fact a U seigneurie collective^ 
Sometime* a com inline could even declare war and peace and make treaties 
and alliance* without the license and conLrol of any overlord. The rigm 
of its authority were the possession of a belfry, from which could be rung 
out the signal for its general assemblies, and a public hall, in which 
bu-siiu^ could be transacted, meetings held, and justice done; the proof 
uf it* corporate existence was the common seal, which could be affixed 
to all its document* and public acts. All communes had their own 
officials elected or nominated, to carry on communal business; and the 
two powers most eagerly coveted and most generally secured, though in 
varying degree, were the administration of justice and the control of 
finance. Both town and country, as has been already said, could and did 
acquire some form or other of cum mu mil organ isatlon, hut the urban 
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communes were m a rule in the vanguard* They were the Brat to form 
themselves into corporate bodies* and the beat able to assert communal 
authority. 

The true urban communes were most numerous hi the north and south 
of the country; in the centre some towns were privileged but less inde¬ 
pendent, In the north these communes were known as Cimmunet jvr£e* f 
in the south* where independence was still more marked* as CotLwIateA* 
The term Commune jnr&c meant Lhat all the members bound themselvKi 
together by a mutual oath of association* which w as the essential feature* 
the most important bond of unity, and a method of safeguarding Uieir 
mutual rights. lu these towns the burgesses were often know n m jwr& 
dt c&mmun ; and, as the charter of Beauvais uaya, all men u infra mu rum 
civitads et in suburbiis corn morontes comnmniaru jnmbant** Besides this 
mutual oath which formed the collective body* a commune might be in 
the position of a feudal vassal and then an oath had also to be taken to 
the overlord, At St Quentin a charter of the eleventh ceil tun" speaks of 
the oath taken bv members of the commune* who ^jurerent httneuiellt 
par sermens a warder et a tenir, s&uve 3a feute de Died et tie Saint QuenLiu 4 
sauve le dmiture <le Comte et de Comtesse—ens ju rerent ensement dies- 
ettn quciumic ayde a son jure et quemun ccmseil et quemune detenanche 
et q immune deileuee.” 

Of these communes of Flanders and northern France some occupied 
very independent positions while others exercised comparatively limited 
powers; but each one was largely a self-governing body* formed by an 
oath of association anil able to act as n legal person* A few examples 
only can be given. Si Quentin w r a> one of the earliest of all towns to gain 
municipal organisation, In the eleventh century a charter of Count 
Hebert (aft. 1060} recognised and extended the privilege* <>f the town, 
granting to it a democratic constitution and almost complete independence 
under a mayor and k-hci'hut* To this commune all classes took an oath* 
not only burgesses, hut also clergy and knights; a very unusual circum¬ 
stance in the north, 

Rouen illustrates another type of commune* for it wna a town 
pixssessiug the minimum of independence compatible with communal 
existence. Rouen had worked its way very gradually into importance* 
through the growth of its commerce and consequent increase of wealth* 
and in the twelfth century acquired a charter from Geoffrey Plaiitagvnet 
(1145), which spoke in general terms of € *the commune^ and conferred 
judicial powers upon it. At the dose of the reign of Henry II of Eng¬ 
land, Rouen was governed by a mayoraad fahevin*, assisted by n fortnightly 
meeting of ceni jrairj* to consider all questions of public interest; but the 
mayor was chosen by Henry as Duke of Normandy from a list of names 
presented, by the hundred peers* and it w&s the duke* not the commune* 
who exercised rights of high justice and was able to demand military 
sendee. Even the oath which formed the commune jurh was almost as 
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much the oath of a feudal vassid to the duke an the genuine bond of 
communal unity. But, despite these limitation*, few towns have exercised 
greater influence on the spread of communal organisation* and traces of 
the iiiiMimmtnJh de Rouen can be found throughout all those parts of 
France which fell at one time or another under the rule of the Angevin 
dynasty. 

In Amiens, even more tlian in Rouen, a good example can be found 
of communal union resulting from commercial development. No charter 
of creation exists for Amiena, but in the twelfth century’ various docu¬ 
ments confirm the municipal organisation which the town had already 
worked out for itself. Here the mayor and Ichevin# exercised seigtiorial 
powers of administration and justice, although the king kept in lids own 
hands the highest rights of jurisdiction. 

In the south of France the conxidatct occupied a still more advanced 
position than tliat of the commune# juries of the north; in most cases 
they luul obtained a more complete emancipation from the feudal yoke 
ami the establishment of almost independent authority under their own 
consuls. Nowhere was the communal movement more widespread. 
Throughout Roussillon, Provence, Languedoc, parts of Gascony and 
Gnieimc, and as fur north ha Limousin and La Marche* not only to wild 
of importance hut even tiny villages aimed at acquiring some form of 
consular government The powers which all towns coveted, here jus in the 
north, were judicial and financial, to which were often added rights of 
local legislation mid of military control* Resides their almost complete 
autonomy, another feature which seems to distinguish the southern com- 
munes from those of thy north was the greater share taken by the nobles 
in their formation. Whereas in the north it is rare to find the Ujjper 
classes even admitted as members of the commune, in the south nobles 
almost always occupied some of the municipal offices, and the consular 
Inxiy wa, frequently composed linlf of knigliU and half of burgees, As 
a rule also, ail assembly of inhabitants plays a larger part ill the southern 
communes and appears marc frequently than in the northern towns. 

Here ils elsew here great variety prevailed as regards powers and mde- 
pen deuce, Marseille*, fora short time* was practically a republic, Fro- 
bably municipal officers existed there from very early times; consuls were 
certainly in existence at the beginning of the twelfth century. No 
distinction was made here between nobles and burgesdes; both held office 
indifferently. Laws were the same for nl! f officials were elected by all, and 
a great part was played in town government by the grand cqiurU of 
elected representative* and the cent chef# de metier^ artisans chosen by 
their colleagues; on special occasions a general assembly of all citizens 
was summoned to consider the most important questions. To their 
suzerain, the Count of Provence* the townsmen appear to have owed little 
but military service, and the statutes of the city were drawn up bv the 
Marseillais themselves without any aeignorial assistance. 
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Another important town, Montpellier, which eta tea its communal 
government from Ihe twelfth century, was recognised os a republic in I2Q-I 
by the King uf Aragon* whom the burgesses had wanted to choose ti s 
their lord. It had its own elected official* and had erected careful safeguards 
against seignorial encroachments; but it was never absolutely independent. 
The lords bailiff attested the acta of the consuls and authority was* at 
least nominally, shared between lord and commune. 

In Toulouse we have an csample of a commercial commune with great 
external influence and practical sovereignty throughout the neighbouring 
country* but with a less advanced political constitution* since the count 
always exercised considerable municipal powers. 

To complete this brief summary of the principal types of southern 
towns, the at r of Carcassonne may be taken zis representing the specially 
military commune, and Lczat the almost wholly rural town* In the 
tatter, the consulate was evidently organised for the benefit of cultivators 
and proprietors, both within and without the town walls, and the 
authority shared between the abbot and the consuls of the town wa^ 
largely concerned with rural matters. 

It. whs not always possible for the efforts of the burgee* to succeed 
Iei establishing so complete a measure uf self-go venmient as in the coin- 
m ones described above; and in France a third type of tow u i> found under 
the title vUte tft bourgeoisie or commuJir simreilitt, which posset'd certain 
communal characteristics without real polittcal power. It formed, in fact, 
a privileged cOfdimmitv rather titan a free cum mime. Such ramnunritk* 
were scattered throughout all pu ts of France, but in the centre they 
formed the prevailing type and wen? on the whole both prosperous and 
durable; Pari> kernelf> though with certain special ctairactertatic* of tier 
own, belonged to this category. Towns on the king's demesne almost 
always took this form in response to the communal tendency. The 
townsmen combined to obtain privileges, but royal officials retained full 
judicial powers,or at must shared them with the town magistrates. The 
same might happen in the ease of seignorial towns, where the lords were 
induced to make certain concessions but still retained political powers. 
In some cases a town might have a municipal body wholly nominated 
from without. This was the ease at Troves, where the count chose thir¬ 
teen jurtSi who themselves selected une of their number m mayor. In 
other coses only the head official might be noiiiunited and his assessors 
elected by the town—a method adopted at Orleans where the king's 
bailiff or prh'oi was ultimately supreme. Some royal towns were rather 
more independent than others. At Sen Ik, Philip Augustus handed over 
to the tow n magistrates all his rights of justice*except in cases of murder, 
ra[JC> and hcimicide (101 £); but later the town itself begged to renounce 
powers which it could not afford to maintain* and the royal prhai was 
again reinstated in his original position of supremacy (13^0). At Biota, 
the botn viri had no political or judicial functions and divided the 
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administration with royal officials At Beauvais the unmcrtitai dialed 
authority with the bishop ils well as the king. At Lurris,os Thierry says* 
the greatest amount of civil liberty existed without any political rights, 
jurisdiction, or even administrative power. 

Many more examples could he given to shew how authority was 
shared and to illustrate the nature of the privileges sought for by these 
royal and ^igoorial towns. But the chief point to notice is the very 
arbitrary diameter of the division between these viSes de baurgecMf and 
the actual commoner No really hard and fast line can lie drawn between 
them. A privileged but dependent town is easily distinguished from a 
republic such ns Arles or Marseilles; but it is not so eaay to mark off a 
f file dr bo&rgnmk from a commune of the less advanced description. 
Royal officials had almost a* much authority at Rmien an at Heidi*. Even 
some of the southern consulates were not wholly free from seignoriid 
interference. In Toulcmse, the count had a court of justice, and at one 
time even exercised the right of choosing consuls. Many cciniuum - passed 
through this stage of semi-independence (Bayonne in 1173- was a vUfr dr 
pr£v$tt) on their way to freedom; only a few towns successfully emerged 
with full powers: almost all sank back to this condition after a brief 
jieruwi of glurinuis victory< Thus Bordeaux had its mayor nominated by 
the English king from 15161 onwards; Marseilles, at about the same date, 
was receiving a representative of the Count of Provence and a judge 
appointed by ham. This was almost always the first step in communal 
decline; a communt]urlr could very quickly turn into a commuti? mn'tSHe. 
Despite their lack of independence f the viilts de b&t 4 rgmirie illustrate an 
important development of the communal movement,and arise out of that 
same spirit or association which under more favourable dtcumstanccs led 
to the organisation uf true communes. 

The same may be said of the ba.itkfg* of the south,and the rWrx-urttxrs 
of the north — small rural towns actually created by kings or by seigneur® 
and endowed from the first with common privileges mid common rights, 
under the safeguard of a charter granted by the king himself, or by the 
im midi rite lord with the sanction of the sovereign. The^ small privileged 
towns began to spring up ns early as the twelfth century under the name of 
tiniivetijty created by churches and monasteries, cither alone or in con¬ 
junction with a lay lord, as new centres of population. In the thirteenth 
century a great number were added, known as vHkz-neuvcJi when they 
were more particularly of an economic type, bastidcs when their military 
character predominated. A lord, anxious to increase the number of his 
vassals, to attract population, and to win support, was ready to oiler in¬ 
ducements to newcomers by promising protection, enfranchisement from 
serfdom, and the right of electing their own officials. The bfutiidt# of the 
south wore always strongly fortified and endowed with privileges of a 
similar character. In many cases they were little more than walled 
villages; but they had distinct communal existence and a measure of 
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self-government, though always under the protection of their suzerain and 
dependent upon his will. They became very nurnertms and very popular* 
The kings, both of Trance and of Engl and* const rue tod them frequently in 
order to win support and strengthen their rival authority. The fixing of 
- payments and the limitation of dues and la\sour services which the 
inhabitants obtained, readily attracted population and increased their 
well-being and industn 1 . 

Besides these small mind townie the result of direct seignorml creation, 
there were also rural communities of a somewhat different type. The 
peasants from the country, either following town example or impelled by 
their own needs, sought to help on their own prosperity by menus of 
O-Nsoctation. Sometimes the inhabitants of a country village would band 
together for the maintenance of their rights and w ould win n charter from 
the overlord grant fug privileges to the whole body, Such were the com¬ 
munities of Rouvrca anti Talant in Burgundy* Rsne in Cam bred*, and 
many others. A lore frequently* however, several village* would combine 
to secure communal rights, and the village federations of the north 
gained for themselves positions of considerable strength and importance. 
One ot the bed known of these con federal ions was the commune of 
Ijmmiais a union nf seventeen ham]eta formed round Amri-le-Chiitenu, 
which bought a charter of privilege* from Louis VII in 1177, and tried 
to hold its own by force of arms against its ecclesiastical overlord. Round 
Scusaonfi also village federations were formed which endeavoured so far as 
possible to imitate the organisation of the commune itself; and in Bur¬ 
gundy eighteen villages, with St Seined'Abbaye as the centre, purchased 
important eomiminal privilege* in Hie fourteenth century. In Hie moun- 
tains natural federations were formed by the character of the country, and 
the valley communities of the Pyrenees and the VVisges were often almost 
independent bodies, free from all but very nominal subjection to their 
feudal overlord, 

M»y theories haw been brought forward to explain this communal 
movement and to account for its widespread and apparently spon- 
tan eons character. Naturally, it Is impossible to trace any single line 
of development for a movement which itself ran in so many different 
channels* Causes are almost as numerous a* communes, each of which 
was moulded by the circumstances of its history and by the character 
of its seigneur. On the other hand, no theory can fie completely dis¬ 
regarded, They all illustrate different aspects of the movement. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this complexity and variety it inay fie possible to 
find some universal and essential element out of which all the immediate 
causes grew, some underlying impulse present in every variety of develop¬ 
ment; and thus to explain why, not only ell Franrc, but all Western 
Europe was tending to develop in a similar direction at the same time* 
to shew' how the same spirit of association could affect places of such very 
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different character, spreading ft* it did through royal boroughs, seiguorial 
estates, active commercial centres, rural districts* and obscure hamlets. 
The earlier writers on communal history advocated the theory of 
Roman influence and the continuity of the old municipal organisation. 
They urged the importance of the old Roman cities., the respect of the 
barbarians for the civic institutions, and the very early existence of com¬ 
munal union long before the grant of charters, which as a rule confirmed 
rather than created rights of Wtf-governmeiiL St Quentin* Met?, Rouen, 
Bourgre, Hheiins, and in the south of France almost all the important 
towns without exception * were cited by these historians as Roman rouni- 
ci[Nilities, whose liberties either survived or were sufficiently remembered 
to be considered an influential factor in the growth of later communal 
rule* This theory- has* however* Iieen rejected by the majority of later 
writers, who have shewn how completely Roman municipal institutions 
liad decayed at the time of the fall of the Empire, bow the inroads of 
rbniccns and Northmen in the ninth century completed the work of 
destruction in the towns, and how the communes of feudal times hod to 
be constructed anew, on their own lines and to meet their own individual 
difficult!re. The complete absence of documentary evidence to connect the 
Roman towns with the later communes* the weakness of analogy as an 
arg ume nt* and the certainty in most cases of municipal ruin and recon¬ 
struction, have led to the almost complete abandonment of the Roman 
theory. For the northern towns it can now And no serious supporters. In 
the south there i* much to be said against it. Certain important Roman 
centres can be proved to have lost all their old lights and to have built 
up a wholly new communal government in later days. Bordeaux, though 
it preserved some degree of municipal organisation under Visigoths and 
Franks, entirely lost its early civilisation with the attacks of the North¬ 
men ; and when after three centuries its history can once more be continued, 
all traces of municipal institution* have disappeared. A similar (ate seems 
to have befallen llayonne; while Lyons* Toulouse* Perpignan, and many 
other old Roman towns* can be shewn to have built up their communal 
powers as a new thing and on feudal Imre, Even though it is often true 
that communal government and elected officials were in existence long 
before their formal recognition by charter, and apparently independent 
of any seignotial grant, it is unnecessary to connect three self-won liberties 
with the long-past Roman organisation. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that in the south Rome hnd more permanent influence than in the 
north; not so much by direct survival* os by tnicre of Roman law and 
perhaps .some vague remembrance of earlier independence* It ha* indeed 
been pointed out that in south-eastern France the Northmen"* invasions 
had less influence than elsewhere, that feudal oppression was slight, and 
that the Crusades found the communal movement already far advanced. 
But at least it can be maintained that no direct survival of Roman 
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institutions need be considered, and that the medieval commune can be 
studied quite apart from the Human town. 

Another theory, Almost as extreme in the opposite direction, was that 
which suggested a direct Germanic origin for the commune, and connected 
the urban comm unity with the rural mark. Its supporters pointed to the 
development of the rural communes through the possession of common 
property and the acquisition of common rights. This was specially 
urged for German towns, but French and Italian development was also 
ascribed to similar causes. However, the Mark Theory has been aban¬ 
doned for lack of evidence, and it is impossible to maintain that the 
comm una! movement originated in rural comm uni ties rather Hum in 
urban centres. A material town—the houses and the population—may 
have grown from a thickly populated village, but the village community 
it] fact Constantly copied the town community in its organisation, and 
petitioned for urban privileges when it sought for a charter of incor¬ 
poration. Scarcely any rand communes obtained formal recognition 
before the thirteenth century, although natural communities existed 
in a primitive form long before. But while realising the iusufticjeney of 
this second suggestion u* to communal origin, the truth underlying it can 
be recognised in the undoubtedly important part played by common 
property as a bond of connexion, and in the fact that a great deal of 
curly advance was along the lines of economic and agricultural develop¬ 
ment 

The tjhtrhmg r Theory, as it may 1m? called, is at most a corollary to 
this Germanic theory, since it suggests a connexion between, the town 
Irheuim and the Ckrolinghm jeabini, judicial officer's of the Frankish 
hundred or crii/mo, the Bubdi vision of the roiuiJv, who were gi-mrally 
chosen by the count with the consent and sanct ion of the people. Scholars, 
writing of northern Gaul, have pointed out Hie existence of a body of 
judicial khmins in the towns, previous to the formally recognised com- 
m nnal govern i n ell t, n nd have suggested that this may have been a stepping- 
stone between the uld organisation of the hundred mid the later and more 
independent jurisdiction of the commune. At Verdun the Irhcrhiat du 
paluhs&m is to have been a sort of dependent municipality in Hie eleventh 
century, whereas the town only became an imperial commune in 1195, 
Bruges had local magistrates, aided tchrvlns^ in 103ft Dinanl had a 
body of tchrvim r, nominated by the Bishop* of Liege l* fore the juris 
elected by the community; the Archbishop of Rhriim abolished the 
Irkriwwgt of the town m 1167, but it was restored with elected officials 
in 1183. In St Quentin and a few other towns a curious double govern¬ 
ment existed fur a time. The early frAmiiii.gr, instead of merging m 
u*ual into the communal govern men Leon tinned, and the tribunal of the 
khevhut represented the justice of the sovereign, distinct from the justice 
of the town in the hand* of the mayor and jur£r t who had a considerable 
police jurisdiction and the power to punish offence* against their own body. 
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In IdtfO the king, after a dispute ending in the suspension of the commune, 
allowed the ichti-hutgf to continue: **qui noster est, et tu tali ter a com- 
inumo separatum" Hut despite evidence of the existence uf these early 
Scktmn&f it is impossible to prove any certain connexion between them 
and the Frankish staking and between the town and the ctttfenn. An 
attempt lins iiecn made to prove that early towns were actually small 
hundreds; and in England we know that the old burhgtmot coincided 
very closely in power with the hundred moot* and that for the collection 
of geld a borough originally was roughly valued at half a hundred; but 
that only proves influence, not direct connexion. Pirenne entirely repudi¬ 
ates the idea, and urges that tb ccmtata hardly ever coincidedwith the town, 
and that an urban court was a new creation, necessary w hen the burgesses 
came to claim trial within their own walls. In any case* however, what¬ 
ever may be the exact origin of the early tehctmagC* it is at least 
interesting ns a preliminary step to fuller communal rights. It is one of 
many proofs that liberties nearly always existed before charter*, and thnt 
the town* were painfully working out their own independent step by step- 

We are on firmer ground hi a later group of theories .concerning com¬ 
munal growth; theories which all contain part of the trulh and supple¬ 
ment one another bv accounting for different aspects of the development. 

In connexion with the royal theory, it has been suggested tliEit the 
kings themselves formed the communes, that they were particularly the 
work of I ash is the Fat, and that his suicessor# continued his policy' and 
allied themselves with the towns against their over-mighty feudal vassals. 
It h easy to refute a claim that the kings were true friend* to communal 
independence. The irmtmrchy was a determined enemy to local unions, 
which would inevitably place ofritadefl in the path of centralisation, and 
organiaatiotLi pledged by their very character to oppose arbitrary power. 
It was the growing power of the Crown which eventually caused the de¬ 
struction of the communal movement, and it was the pretended support 
of the king which turned many an independent commune into a royal 
prh'M\ On the other hand, it is quite true that the kings for many 
reasons found it to their interest to grant charters and to confirm customs. 
They might be in Immediate need of money or support, and the sale of 
concessions was their easiest way of obtaiHi ng 1 :k>T h- The pri vileges gnu i ted 
to inllfitdr bourgrvisie* the formation of l ilks-nruTt'v, even the recognition 
of the more limited communes, such as those which the English kings 
favoured in all their dominions, were repeatedly the work of the monarch*. 
But their friendliness nr the reverie depended entirely on the circum¬ 
stance* of the moment, and their influence was always fatal in the end. 
They did not favour mil municipal independence, and that commune was 
doomed which sought for royal protection or once admitted royal oflirials 
to interfere in it* administration. 

There are plenty of example* to shew the real policy of the kings* their 
deMre to undermine independent power, their grant of charters only when 
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something could be gained thereby, their tiniversa] interpretation of pro- 
ter Han ns interference. In his French tlom ii lions John of England granted 
fresh privileges to Rouen (a town, it will be remembered, with the minimum 
of political right*)* and extended its organisation to other towns, in the 
vain hope of increasing his popularity and averting disaster. Edward I, 
the most Active of the English Lings in Gascon government, who made 
a vigorous attempt at successful and popular administration, created 
numerous baJithks, and granted favour to Bordeaux, but he took the ap¬ 
pointment of the mayor into his own hands and exacted a communal 
oath of allegiance every year. The customs of Ijorris, a privileged town 
but not n commune, were granted originally by Loui* VI, and confirmed 
by his succerwors, who extended them to neighbouring villages to curb the 
power of feudal lord* and to remedy the severe depopulation of the country. 
Beauvais wn* also favoured by L»uis YL because it Look his side in a 
quarrel with the cathedral chapter; Lniis VII confirmed a communal 
charter in 1144* when he was in great need *pf money lor the Crusade: but 
the king retained much authority* and attempts at independence ended in 
severe repression and the strengthening of the royal power by Louis IX. 
Figeuc, which petitioned for the king's support against ils feudal superior, 
was declared a royal town in I and became more subject than before, 
Lyons in ftlmitar dilliculties called in St Louis to arhitmie in it* quarrels. 
He took the inhabitants under hi* protection, and established three royal 
officials. Again and again the same tiling occUred. The king was just as 
much an enemy to the communal spirit ah he was to feudal independent. 
Although he did no! actually suppress many coin mimes, a* he did that of 
Ij loti, nevertheless he opposed the communal mulenient all the mure 
surely and brought about its downfall. 

The attitude of the Church was not unlike that of royalty. An trek- 
aiastUnl theory claims the Church as one nf the greatest supporters of the 
communal movement; but history prove* that a spiritual seigneur could be 
quite as hostile tn town development as a lav lord, for iminiri|ml organisa¬ 
tion inevitably meant some loss of Church authority in the town. Direct 
help was only given to a commune when some obvious advantage was to 
be gained—money in pecuniary necessity, support against some powerful 
rival, or the like. At Rheiuis, Archbishop Samson (1140-61) favoured 
the commune because he needed Hie support of the inhabitant* against 
his chapter; hut hi* successor attacked the judicial right* of the burgees, 
with the result that lie wah driven out by the town, and constant struggle 
followed At Beauvais* in 1099, the hishup granted certain privi¬ 
leges and rtiengnised the commune, at A time when he was involved 
in difficulties with the king, the chapter, and the clmtelain of the town, 
and therefore eager fur the friendship of the burgesses, who had driven 
out his predecessor not so many years earlier. In various southern town* 
the bishop allied himself with the commune against the lay lord*, but 
claimed in return a certain position in the town government. He is 
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failed in several places the “first citizen of the republic. Thus, the 
commune of Arles in 1080 was established by Archbishop Aicard, who 
wax trying to increase his temporal authority at the expense of the count; 
but evidently the ecclesiastical lord was not always popular with the 
citizens* for in 1248 the general assembly of the town proclaimed that 
no townsman should speak to the archbishop, set foot in his palace, or 
do any service for him- The instances of Church opposition are far more 
frequent than these cases of self-interested support. The clergy, a* a 
rule* distinctly opposed the communal revolution* which was in many 
instances in direct opposition to ecclesiastical authority- At Catnbrai* 
in the eleventh century* the bishop betrayed the commune which the 
burgesses had just established. At Corbie* ft series of heated disputes 
between abbot and town were settled in 1 282 by a compromise* which 
meant the real supremacy of the ecclesiastical lord. The opposition of 
Bishop Albert to the commune of Verdun ted to civil war (1906b im d 
the town secretly obtained a charter from the Emperor in 1220* a step 
which was not likely to lead to internal pence. In Lnon* the bishop* 
who plotted against the com mime and obtained its abolition from the 
king, lost his life in the struggle which ensued (1112)* It k unnecessary 
to multiply examples. Clearly the Church was not a friend to communal 
development when it meant a diminution of ecclesiastical control. 

However, even though the direct action of ecclesiastical lords was Slot 
a* a rule favourable* there were indirect ways in which Church influence 
helped on the communal movement- "Chose historian?! who maintain the 
survival of Roman influence explain the grow th of democratic powers ant) 
ambitions by the share allowed to the people in the election of bishops in 
early times- In 533 a Church council at Orleans declared that bishops 
should be elected by clergy and people: at Paris in 559 it was proclaimed 
that no bishop had valid authority unless the people hud shared in his 
election. This canonical regulation was particularly enforced in the Reform 
Movement of the eleventh century by papd and synodal decrees- But at 
the time when the communes were beginning to grow, the ordinary burgess 
did not play an important part in episcopal elections. In any case* this 
power could only give to the people a very vague idea of combination: 
it can have done little actively to develop the communal spirit. 

Another theory of Church influence, but one which is practically un¬ 
supported by modem nut ho rites* is to link the medieval commune with the 
Peace of God. The arguments for it rest more on verbal resemblances 
tlnui on actual facts. Towards the close of the tenth century the Church* 
endeavouring to diminish anarchy and deeds of violence* proclaimed the 
Peace of God, which was supplemented e* 1050 by the Truce of God, 
Uj the latter* from sunset on Wednesday until Monday morning, all 
hostilities were to cease* all private wars were to be suspended* To main¬ 
tain this peace* many dioceses formed what were known as iotifcdrrntion^ 
de In pah\ with mayors at their heads and members known asjurh* These 
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communities, it hits been urgs^d, would combine to acquire communal 
charters* utitil the jurh dr la pate became the jwaU of the town* the 
matron dr hi pair the town hall* and the pate itself the commune. It is 
true that town communities were occasion ally given the name of pa p.r; 
the charter of Laon in 11^8 is called ki&fUuiio pari*. Little but the name, 
however, connected the urlj.ui otganisntion.s with the earlier institutions 
for the maintenance of pence. The ward pat,r f when referring to' a com¬ 
mune, frequently signified a treaty Which ended some communal strife; mid 
whereas the latter lay association* were generally composed of burgesses 
united to uppose feudal oppression*, the original institution* were more 
particularly for the noble*, who had to take the oath for the preservation 
of the peace, and they secured no actual privileges for the lower classes 
and townsmen as such The special ** peace' 1 w hich a town is often said 
to have was Him ply a body of local bye-law* and regulations which the 
inhabitants were hound to respect No movement, however* which en¬ 
couraged the idea of combination wa* wholly without influence, and the 
burgesses may have teamt a lesson of association anti a desire to unite to 
limit feudal oppressions from the Peace of God, even though the com in tine 
they formed was something completely distinct from it. 

The ecclesiastical rmfOrfc.f, privileged districts under Church jurisdic- 
tion* did help the growth of the earliest viUe^nruvr^ hr has already been 
said; and many towns sprang up in the neighbourhood of monasteries 
(f.g. Li Reole in that of Regula), for the obvious reason that a market was 
at hand for their produce; but this doe* not necessitate the growth of a 
commune. In many large towns the muvfth continued as i sola ltd districts 
within the walls, subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction instead of being 
under the rule of the communal officials. In Bordeaux both archbishop 
and chapter retainer) certain portions of the city under their direct control 
apart from the authority of mayor and jurats. 

The Crusades have also been named by many writers as an indirect 
way in which the Church influenced the eominimal movement* since this 
great ecclesiastical war did so much to awaken commercial enterprise and 
to encourage the sale of town privilege* by needy kings anti crusaders. This 
is doubtless true; but many towns had acquired self-government before 
the Crusades could have had much effect on social condition*, and charter* 
were the result rather than the cause of communal rights. Every influence, 
however, which tended to economic advance and social progress must be 
reckoned among the many causes of communal development, and the 
Crusade* undoubtedly helped in this direction. Parish organisation also 
may have given another indirect impulse toward* the spirit of association 
and thus lends support to the ecdesiiLstieal theory. The Church, in so 
far as it. encouraged progress, union, and the education of the people* 
helped to create a condition favourable to the development of the com¬ 
mune, even though ecclesiastical lords themselves were in frequent opposi¬ 
tion to the growth of municipal independence 
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One theory which has been advanced by some of the chief authorities 
on medieval tovtiu* is that which connects the growth of the commune 
with the merchant gild. But it has been proved Quit, in the case of the 
English boroughs* gild and commune were not necessarily identical; and 
for the French towns also it may be said that the gild was only one of 
many ways in which towns developed, and that, as a general rule, its 
organisation was distinct from tliat of the commune. But there is no 
doubt that the extension of trade was one of the principal reasons for 
the progress made by the towns* and Quit in their associations for trading 
purposes the burgesses lean;! to unite fur Judicial and adiniiibtrailve 
business also, and to acquire self-go verniiieut in addition to commercial 
privileges. 

The most important towns, in all countries, sprang up on the great 
trading routes, and gilds both lay and ecclesiastical were generally formed 
for the organisation of this trade. It wn& in the north especially that 
these mercantile associations were very prominent* and they played a great 
part in the town life of Flanders and Belgium. It has been considered 
that it was round these societies of merchants that population clustered 
and organised itself, first for trade, then for town government Yalen- 
ciemio, in 1070, had a gild or clmrile, with a house for common councils. 
The ckurtti at Arras was in part religious, in part commercial* in part 
connected with the municipality. It has been claimed for St Omcr that 
here at lca*t the gild was actually transformed into the commune, In 
several towns of France the gilds likewise played an important part in 
town growth* At Amiens the gild was ^the cradle of the commune* 1 ; 
the Cam/firk dt- Si EkprU at Marseilles took over the iidniiiiistratinn and 
claimed rights of jurisdiction and finance. But it can Ije asserted with 
confidence that gild and commune were nut generally identical, and that 
a society of merchants was nn necessary and universal preliminary to 
municipal self-government At Montreuil-sur-Mcr a quarrel between the 
town and the gild-merchant, ending in the victory of the mayor and 
eeftev imi, proves conclusively that here at least they were two separate 
bodies. There were many towns which advanced to communal rank with¬ 
out over having possessed a trading association; others had numerous 
craft gilds but not one organised group of merchants to encourage the 
idea of complete incorfsomtjon; a rural commune might have little but 
agricultural interests. The merchant gild in France, as Maitland .says 
of that in England, was one of many dements which w'eut to the 
building up of a free boruiigii* but not the essential and universal 
dement. 

There still remains one other problem in the history of town develop¬ 
ment to lie considered* Were the communes the result of a fierce struggle 
against feudalism r Is the term u revoluticm™ the best word with which 
to describe this communal movementF Ur w r ere they the result of [icacefiil 
and gradual advance, winning their privileges by purchoMf, by mutual 
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agreements with their lords, or even by voluntary coucessioim on the part 
of their feudal superiors? Here again generalisation is impossible* The 
position which some towns gained at the cost of war and bloodshed, others 
obtained in the natural course of events. In some cases a town charter 
took the form of a treaty between hostile factions; in others a written 
title was scarcely necessary to confirm privileges which hail grown up so 
gradually and naturally that they hardly excited notice, far less opposi¬ 
tion. There are examples in plenty of both lines of development. The 
struggle against feudal oppression may have stirred up the burgesses in 
some instances, but was not a universal cause of the cum inland movement. 
The struggles at Laun, in the early twelfth century, are a typical example 
of the turbulent acts which sometimes marred the development of com¬ 
munal powers. The town was in a state bordering on anarchy ■ the bishop 
at that time was a man of brutal and violent temper; feudal oppression^ 
heavy dues* and senile disabilities w'ere still prevalent. A charter, pur¬ 
chased by the townsmen from the king during the temporary absence of 
their ecclesiastical lord, was annulled on his return, in spite of promises 
to the contrary', and a revolt was the result The bishop himself was 
murdered by the rioters and excesses of every 1 kind were committed* The 
Chart? df Pair* which eventually ended this struggle, wits far from 
establishing permanent peace; and for a little over a century the com¬ 
mune of Laoh bad a stormy and precarious existence, and its charter w as 
finally annulled, Rheiuis, which tried Lu imitate Lfiun in its privileges, 
succeeded in imitating, to some extent* its violence also. It engaged in 
a fierce struggle with the archbishop over communal rights, and in llfiT 
drove him from the town. .John of Salisbury writes at that date: “A 
sedition having again broken out at Rhdius has plunged the whole 
country into such disorder that no one can go in or out of the town." 
Louviers, which was striving to form a commune as late os the four¬ 
teenth century and insisted on holding general assemblies, hils the scene 
of such disorder that the affair was laid be Pure the Parleinent of Paris 
and decision given against the town. w Le* dt£ comuiun el hubitaiis con- 
fesaent que lb n*oiit corps, ite comm trot* ne puissance d'culx assembler 
sans license du dit aroev&que ou de scs offidonw*deque I congie Fen leur 
doit douner quailt bearing eat*" 

In the sooth, Montpellier passed through various periods of violence. 
In 1141 the townsmen rose against their seigneur William VI* although 
no reconi is preserved of miy specially oppressive actions on his part* and 
finally drove out the ruling family altogether. The revolution ended in 
the commune choosing the King of Aragon as their lord and forcing him 
to promise obedience to their customs, Lyons “gained its rights by a 
century of struggle." Li 1196 the inhabitants revolted on account of 
heavy taxation. In 1208 the citizens, after a struggle against archbishop 
and chapter, had to promise not to make any “conjuration de commune 
on de cunsuhJlt.' ,, In I2®8, 1245* and 1269 the burgesses were again in 
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arms, and refused to come to tortus unless they received official sanction 
for their commune, which they gained by charter in 1320, At Beziers a 
riot wtts caused in 11(37 because a burgee ventured to insult a noble, and 
in the struggle which followed the viscount himself was murdered by the 
townsmen, Cahurs, Nunes, Mjtvtoaque, all had struggles, but in each case 
they arose after the formation of the commune, not as part of its develop¬ 
ment. Thus* though some tow ns won their freedom by force and other* 
w r cre involved in struggles for the tn&mtenunce of their right's this w k o$ 
due to special circumstances. The communal movement was not in neces¬ 
sary opposition to feudalism as such On the contrary, it was very dis- 
tinetly in harmony with feudal tendencies and a true commune was in 
the position of a feudal seigneur. In some cases, no doubt, the members 
of the old nobility objected to the rise into their ranks of this upstart 
community; but iu others they held out to their new comrade tile right 
hand of fellowship. 

Frequent examples of peaceful communal progress are found in Cham¬ 
pagne, Burgundy, Flanders, the Angevin dominium;, and throughout 
much of southern France. Naturally the least advanced type uf commune 
excited the least opposition: ville.t dc bourgeoitit had very little difficulty 
ill securing privileges; rural communes often developed with little or no 
struggle. A community which would Ire content wttli moderate liberty 
could hold its ow n and possibly gain all hut nominal independence, when 
a commune which aimed at complete emancipation and self-government 
might lose all in the effort to gain too much. As time went on, the lords 
foiuid it to their interest to Favour the towns, and began to create vdh.9- 
tieuxx# and battiide* on their own account. Sometime* the burgesses were 
useful allies in struggles between rival seigneurs and had to be concilia ted; 
at other times they could quietly build up their power undisturbed while 
their overlords were occupied in their own private quarrels. Moreover, 
the grant of a charter meant a considerable sum of money in the pocket 
of the grantor, and in France, as iu England, many towns bo Light their 
privileges little by little, until they were able to take the milk of free 
boroughs. In Champagne, very little revolutionary sentiment existed. 
The counts were kind, the population was peaceful and well-to-do, and 
the example of FI hi ale rs encouraged the communal tendency. Meuux 
received a charter from Count Henry the Liberal (1179), who took, how¬ 
ever, ai] annua] tribute of Jl 2 \ 4-0 from the town + The charter prcscrilxd 
that oil the inhabitants were to swear to help and support one another, 
to take au oath of allegiance to their lord, and to attend the general 
meeting on pain of a money fine. Theobald IV did the same for Troves 
and Provins. He w ^ at war with his baronial vassals, and as a chronicler 
of the time expressed it, u trusted more to his towns than to his knights." 1 
In these cases, though considerable powers were given to the town officials, 
it was the count who chose them, and he retained the right of hearing 
appeals from their judgments* In Burgundy very similar conditions 
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prevailed; the duke* granted communal charter* readily in return for 
money. There were a good many rural communities rind communes hi 
this part of the country* and all seem to have risen peacefully to varying 
degrees of independence. 

In southern France* though various cases nf individual violence arid 
civil war have been already noticed* the general tendency was towards 
the formation of consulates without a struggle. The nobles were often 
members of the tow n and favoured the independent government, in w hich 
they took part. Feudal tyranny was less extensive bore than in the north. 
There were many private woes, hot more frequently between lord and 
lord than between lord and town; the citizens combined for common de¬ 
fence in times of such constant turbulence and tu consider difficulties 
arising from their two great enemies in the Middle Ages—plague and 
famine. Consular government was so usual that its existence was scarcely 
questioned. Local life and local union were very strong in a country 
where each district* sometimes each town, Iuid its own for j or customs 
which the inhabitants combined to carry out and defend. Many rural 
towns were created to improve the condition of the country and to attract 
population. In Roussillon, places such as Perpignan obtained communal 
government without a struggle, for they added considerably to military 
defences which were greatly needed; and lords as well os burgesses were 
glad to encourage the growth of these fort died § trough uld*. On the whole 
the communal movement in the south was favoured by the feudal lords* 
w ho realised the value of having the towns as their friends and allies. 
The consulates fell eventually before the grow th of royal power and ad¬ 
ministrative centralisation, not in consequence of sdgnorial opposition* 

Hh more this coin mu n a| movement is studied,, She dearer it becomes 
that it was simply a nature! stage in economic development. Economic 
progress is the only one universal cause which can be found underlying all 
the variety of immediate reasons, all the complex forms of individual de¬ 
velopment, Society in feudal times was* as it were, in the stage of child¬ 
hood. Defence from above in return for service from below; the one class 
to fight and Hie other to labour: protection rather than coiBpetitiO»— 
such were the ideals of feudalism, w hich bsuved all these relations and ser¬ 
vices on hind-holding. But even in its most ideal form the feudal system 
was not progressive; in its least ideal form it was capable of great abuse; 
protection was apt to turn into uppressioti p servioe into servitude. The 
communal movement was not an attempt to oppose the whole system of 
feudalism, but it was an effort to gmird against its abuses and to advance 
materially and politically, not only in spite of it* but actually on feudal 
line*; a town aimed at becoming a landlord. The chief needs in the 
Middle Ages were defence and progress, and association wa* one of the most 
nature! means of striving fur them. An individual wiis too weak to strike 
out fur himself or to change existing cireumHUuice*, and thus the idea of 
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union and combination arose- As population increased* as Health was 
more diffused; and as society advanced* this craving for progress, this 
tendency towards osaocintmit* became stronger and stronger. Throughout 
the whole oF Western Europe people lived under very similar conditions; 
they had common troubles* common needs, common methods of cultiva¬ 
tion* and common rights. Feudalism itself had a communal element: 
every scign curie was a group of vassal^ every manor an agricultural com¬ 
munity. The whole tendency of the time pointed to common action as a 
solution of difficulties and as the best line of advance. Every institution, 
therefore, which was based on common action, every step which involved 
common effort, was indirectly an incentive to this spirit of association; 
every event which encouraged social and economic progress was indirectly 
a cause of the communal movement. It was not a revolution but a 
natural development, a sign that society was struggling upw ard to freedom 
and civilisation. 

Granting that communal growth Is an economic question, it follows 
that certain points mimt especially be considered in accounting for the 
development of the medieval communes. First* what were the chief evils 
which needed reform, if advance were to be made? Secondly, why was 
the idea of combination, to achieve this reform and assist this advance* 
so widely diffused? Thirdly, what were the main causes of economic pro¬ 
gress, arid what direction did it most commonly take? Fourthly, w hat 
were the chief aims lbit burgesses and peasants set before themselves as 
likely to assist them in this progress? And dually* what circumstances, 
if any, aided them in their efforts and led to the various forms of com¬ 
munal organisation which have been already briefly described? 

Hie first great necessity for any forward movement in the Middle 
Ages was to shake off the disabilities of serfdom. In the country* the 
greater part of the cultivating class was made up of serfs or hommex 
fjufstfuu\ as they were called in the south; and as the towns, in their early 
stages, were little more than papulous villages* a great many of their in¬ 
habitants also were serfs. It was possible for members of the upper class 
among them to combine in order to improve tlidr condition, to fix their 
services* and even to get them commuted for money payments* without 
necessarily rising out of the rank of villeinage; but in urban centres it 
was more usual for inhabitants to unite to shake off the servile status alto¬ 
gether and for all burgesses to become free men. Examples of serfdom 
in early towns are numerous, and enfranchisement was one of the first 
privileges to he gained In any communal charter. 

In Champagne and Burgundy* where towns were almost wholly rural 
in character, serfdom was very prevalent in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and local custom* went to support the rights of the lords; 
“eoustutues en Champagne que bonis de pdtc (villeins) ne pent avoir 
franchise* ne nedott, ue tie se peut appeler francs* se il if a dc son seigneur 
lettres ou privileges."" But it was not only in strictly rural districts that 
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serfdom was an obstacle to progress and therefore had to !>e opposed by 
th e communes. The inhabitant* of Laon we re not free from mum-mart* 
and formariage till 1178’. At BfcigES, as late as the twelfth century* the 
viscount was giving away burgesses as though they were actually bis 
chattels. At Soissons* the desire of the servile population to gain Freedom 
was one of the chief incentives to union* and the same is found in many 
other places Town charters aimed, whenever possible* at securing freedom 
for the inhabitants. Blois was enfranchising serfs ini 196* though they did 
not disappear in the town until the following century. At Limoges* in 
customs probablydatingfrom the thirteenth century*freedom from serfdom 
after residence for a year and a day was decreed—a very usual condition. 
In Bordeaux* only a month in the town was required to gain liberty. At 
0 lor on, all inhabitants were declared to be “homines fnmes sans tuche 
d'aucuiie servitude*^ So much did residence in a chartered town or biurl'ide 
come to imply freedom* that occasionally lords* when founding a villr- 
netive, would especially stipulate that their own serfs should not be ad¬ 
mitted* 

In many places not only serfs but free burgesses also suffered from 
oppressions on the part of their feudal lords, and were encouraged to 
common action on account of common misery. At A m if ns, at the dose of 
the eleventh century, clergy find people united to complain of seignoria] 
abuses* and obtained from the count a promise of fairer Justice end lighter 
payments* At YraeJay* St was pecuniary enactions to which the inhabitants 
chiefly objected* and in 1137 they claimed to have a voice in taxation t in 
order that the burden of it might be more fairly distributed: “ tain 
burgeiisium qimui rusticonnn* secundum fncultatein sumn, utms scilicet 
plus et alius minus talU&retmr." At Sst Quentin* military service and castle- 
guard had presumably been excessive, since it was conceded in Count 
Heberts charter (1045—80} that there should be no castle erected within 
three league of the town and no military service beyond a dayV travel. 
The limitation of military duties was a very usual condition in the south, 
where feudal quarrels were constant. Only nine days at a time was a fairly 
comnion term; but it was also possible to stipulate that a burgess should 
not l>e forced to light so far away that he could not come home to sleep. 
Actual oppression on the part of the seigneur was no acciden tal circum¬ 
stance; hut the desire of the towns to break down servile disabilities;* to 
win greater freedom even from a friendly yoke, to manage their own 
affairs and to settle their own quarrels, wm a natural result of pro¬ 
gress and became all the more active wherever society waa the more 
advanced. 

1 Nperinl virile fbmcterislira, implied that s?Tfn rnuld never 

inherit property* Thu lord was always tin? heir* and child roll of a dearl villein hud 
no right* of succession eiropt by ha* will, fwwjrtnnjr wjw a due paid hy seiiS* 
marrying outside the estate, which they were not allowed to do without license of 
their lonL 
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That this desire to accelerate progress and to defend privileges should 
take the form of communal associEition was, as w r e have seen, almost inevit¬ 
able. Men Acting together could do what each singly could not. Further, 
cummuniLi.es were often bound together by the possession of common 
property, common rights* and common customs. When the community 
desired political as well as civil rights, the organised commune might lie 
evolved. Possibly the rural communes may lx: considered to have advanced 
more directly on these lines. The urban communes had other-inducements 
to* combine, and were less actuated by the possession of such things as 
common pasture and common woods; but these influences cannot he w holly 
disregEirdvd. At Ijezat, a rural town, free use of wood and water web 
demanded for the whole hotly of inhabitants in their communal charter. 
In the cartulary of Arbois* certain things are declared to hr tow n property, 
with which the lord cannot interfere: “ costes pendente*, aqua, et Li 
chamois. ..libere sunt et com mimes,' 1 and the community united to use 
their own ovens as w ell us their own woods. The inhabitants of Marseilles 
were in common pt*sse*.sioii of certain pasture rights. 

The fact that so many southern towns imd villages had their own local 
cUHtouiH, has already been mentioned m n possible bond of connexion for 
the inhabitants. The Jbr3> £-g+ of Bordeaux, of Ba/a-s of Daiz, of Bayonne, 
of MotLels, were all slightly different, and were eagerly defended by the 
places which possessed them. They represented very early rights and 
custom*, though often not reduced to writing till a com para Lively later 
date. When new privileged to was and iKtetufex were constructed, their 
charters of liberties resembled to some extent the old cnstomaiy rights of 
the more ancient centres of jiopulatium 

Thus the need for combination and the tendency tow r arels it were early 
in existence, and it was the natural progress of society, botli material and 
moral, which awoke the desire far uinaii into real activity and converted 
a vague connexion into a living organisation. 

The progress nf the towns was determined first and foremost by their 
geographical [position. The actual origin of the town itself was due to 
accumulation of population in a place which was suitable for military 
defence or for commercial activity; where either fortification and pro¬ 
tection was especially needed, or a good market could be established for 
the produce of the neighbuurhood. The more suitable the situation, the 
more rapidly would the tow n advance, and the more urgent would become 
the need for communal action. Bordeaux dearly owed it* progress to it* 
superb position. In the heart of the vine country and on a hue navigable 
river, it early Warns renowned m a commercial centre of the greatest 
importance. Saissona, on the high road from FJarafcre and at the 
junction of various other routes, soon developed into an important 
market town, with active trade in all direction*. Cambrel had an im¬ 
portant position on the frontier of Lorraine; Perpignan was needed for 
the military defence of ttoussillun; Olorem has been called the king of 
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the Pyrenees, In such towns, all of which became communes, their 
success was doubtless due in great measure to their situation. 

Progress could take various directions. Some places long ten mined 
almost entirely agricultural* and their markets were only used for the 
sale of rural produce. Toulon is supposed to have mode a very humble 
beginning lit this way, and its commune to have originated out of the 
assembly which met to discuss posture rights and rural matters. Others 
owed their advance to their military importance. Talant was favoured 
on this account by the Duke of Burgundy (1216), and so were many of 
the southern biutidcx. But it was through their trade and commerce that 
mast of the leading towns progressed; wealth was a great help hi the 
struggle for independence, and the intercourse with other places winch 
commercial deeding* involved brought not only direct ideas from abroad 
but also a great increase of vigour and civilisation. The commune of 
Narbonne, though later events robbed it of its greatness, was early rich 
and powerful, owing to its trade with Spain, Italy, Sicily, and the Levant; 
Rouen owed its prosperity and doubtless its privileges to the fact tlmt it 
was a wealthy trading centre; the Flemish towns certainly gained their 
importance and independence through their commercial development. 
But w hatever line progress and prosperity took, they were the determining 
muses of the communal movement. The more advance was made in 
material well-being, the more galling did any social disabilities become, 
and the more indignation was felt at seignorial interference or tutelage. 

The result, therefore, of town progress was to awaken ambitions in 
the hearts of Lhe burgesses. They desired to secure their property, to gain 
the full benefit of their wealth for their descendants and their town, to 
throw' oil' seignoriid control, and to work for themselves, lhe first step 
Wus to obtain increased privileges and civil powers, to shake off any idea 
of servitude and to gain trading rights. Tim next was to unite for political 
independence and to win self-government They desired above all to be 
free from the abuses of fctuUd justice, to have courts for their own 
members, where townsmen could be tried by town judges and according 
to town procedure. They needed also to secure financial authority and the 
management of (heir own taxation,doubtless to avoid excessive pecuniary 
burdens and the disappearance of town money into Lhe coffers of the 
seigneurs. 

There were various circumstance* which aided the towns in their 
struggle for independence. Both kings and lord* were in constant need of 
money and support. Growth of luxury' and expenses for war increased 
this need, and it was in the towns that the greatest accumulation of wealth 
was to be found, an important weapon in the hands of the burgesses. The 
frequent feudal rivalries could be turned by the towns to their own ad¬ 
vantage. They might offer support to the highest bidder, or take the 
opportunity of quiet advance while their lords were too busy to attend to 
them. Avignon gained its privileges at the end of the war between the 
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Counts of Provence and Toulouse, who shared the town between them 
(1085-94). While they were fighting, the cit hern were banding them&dves 
together in trade fraternities, and learning the value of union and inde¬ 
pendence; eventually a municipal revolt ended in the expulsion of both 
combatants. The fact that so often towns w ere under mixed jurisdictions 
helped their cause. When, as iti Amiens in the eleventh century, justice 
was shared between the count, the bishop, and the chapter, it was probably 
trader to shake off this divided control than the supreme authority of one 
strong man. Even the tong struggle between England and France, together 
with much misery, brought *ome benefit to the communes, for the rival 
kings needed urban support, and both strove to gain it by concessions 

Each town ilmt formed itself into a commune actively helped on the 
movement, for much was the result of example. Perhaps communal growth 
was similar in Germany, Italy, England* and France, iess because of inter¬ 
national connexion than because the root cause, economic progress* was 
the same in each case; but the action of no country could lie wholly without 
effect on the others. The example of Manderei was influential in northern 
France, where Calais, lb ml ugne»a nd St Dizierall framed their organisations 
on Flemish lines; and the consulates of the south may liave owed some¬ 
thing to the great republics of Italy- On the whole* however, outside in¬ 
fluence seems to have been slight and development was largely indepeire 
dent; there was very little intercom munal and still less Internationa] 
solidarity* 

Ike twelfth century wil_h a great period of communal growth, simply 
because it was n period of active economic development. Material pros¬ 
perity, moreover, had oubsl rip pod social progress; and it w as the existence 
of considerable wealth and an improved standard of living, side by side 
with dependence and seignorial depression* which* in some cases at least, 
gave the impulse to the movement. The twelfth century, again, was a 
fortunate period for the communes, because political condition* hd|«d On 
this economic progress. The dispersion and division of authority had 
weakened control, just when the desire for liberty was at its height* The 
relations between the king and the great louts, betw r ecn the lay and the 
ecclesiastical seigneurs, were favourable to the towns. Hie crusading move¬ 
ment and the consequent need for money amongst the ruling classes 
coincided with the growing wealth of the boroughs and the growing im¬ 
portance of the burgess class. It was a vital moment, and the communes 
took ail vantage of it. line result was a universal spread of communal 
associations; m Viollet says, U un pheuomene social independent quant it 
son essence ties races, des langues et dtis FrontieresT 1 

In England, although the boroughs did not rise to the independence of 
the continental cnmrnunea* there was a steady stream of town charters 
from the reign of Henry I onwards. The towns purchased their privileges 
one by one, starting with freedom from serfdom and judicial rights, until 
little by little self-government was obtained. 
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In Germany communal development vm very similar to that in France. 
The towns were either re-sc ttlement* of the old Homan sites, more nr 1e>* 
rand in origin, where the bond of common property united the new in¬ 
habitants; or newer towns intended ns centres of trade from the first. 
They gradually advanced through the growth of a market and market¬ 
place, through trade associations, through the special privileges and 
judicial rights of the burgesses, until the possession of their own officials 
and their ow n Hat marked the establishment of communal government. 
Some of the more important towns, shaking off all intermediate control! 
retained almost complete independence as Imperial cities. The special 
characteristics of Gen nan townie were chiefly due to the weakness of the 
central authority. They did not have to reckon w ith the king from the first, 
as did the English boroughs; nor did they have to succumb to it in the 
end, a* did the cdtntn lines of France, The leading towns* therefore, had 
far more power; alb Nation was so strong that the whole country was u a 
network of inter-dependent municipal courts''*; and in ter-urban leagues 
were more possible 

In Italy, the lack of any central authority was even more obvious than 
in Germany, and the towns were able to profit by the constant struggles 
between Pope and Emperor, This seems to give the movement a more 
political character; bill, as elsewhere, it was wealth and commercial im¬ 
portance which enabled them to bike advantage of the political situation* 
The Lombard communes began to gain self-go Venn lien t as early as the 
eleventh century. They resembled the towns of southern France in the 


character of their government and in the important part played by the 
upper daises in municipal development. But, while the French Communes 
declined with the decline of feudalism and were gradually subjugated by 
the monarch, the Italian towns, as the Empire decayed, fell more and 
more into the hands of great tyrant-dynaaties, and maintained political 
independence at the expense of internal liberty. 

In France the movement was particularly marked by its independent 
chnrarter. Though there were local exceptions the leading coni mimes, 
espcdally in the older towns, were the work of the people themselves, 
formed to protect their ow n interns!*, and rerogrriaed by charter eventually 
when the lords were unable to withstand and put down the development 
which bad already taken place. As a ruk,the inhabitants began by forming 
themselves Into communal groups and then little by little these com¬ 
munities acquired self-government. Documents shew this early grouping 
of town population for common actions. In !Wi2 the ment of Arles as a 
liody figure in a treaty; in 1055 vineyards were given “in comm imitate 
Ardatensi** but consular government was not recognised till 1131, In 
Bayonne, iheprudkmme* were early responsible for the maintenance ofohl 
custom.*, and in 1190 it charter was confirmed by **toute la oommiuuuitih* 1 
The tow n was already a commiuwjurh when a charter finally recognised 
^ts rights in 1315, At Beauvais, where the commune was not formally con- 
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firmed till 11BB, a trial wa$ held between the chapter and the ^imiversaliW 
ries bourgeois^ in 1099, Sometimes these communities exercised some 
form of iiiLmicipnl government* though they had not yet become actual 
communes. At Dax moderate govern mental powers were granted to the 
capdel and prudhomiu^ lx-fore any sign had appeared of the mayor 
and commune of later documents. Probably the Cluqnanth^ of Lyons 
was pi communal council leading up to the consulate, though the exact con¬ 
nexion between them is uncertain* 

A proof that not only these preliminary communities but also the 
communes into which they developed, were the result of a popular move¬ 
ment and the actual work of the townsmen* h to be found in the fact that 
charter to old towns almost always confirmed rather than granted com¬ 
munal powers* New towns might be privileged from the tiret and have a 
certain share in their own government bestowed upon them; but towns 
older than the communal movement won this for themselves OccasioimUy 
hi charier confirms a previous grunt t but more frequently still a previous 
acquisition* In Bordeaux we linve a very good example of the independent 
development of communal government, culminating in a charter which 
confirmed the popular advance. Although the town hod long been an 
important one, it was not really a commune before the thirteenth century; 
there m no abrupt change from the government by count and bishop tu 
free municipal organisation. In 1200 a charter was issued «juratia et 
btirgmsibus*" but no allusion was made to a mayor; in 1205 the remission 
of n nmltolte w as granted “dilectis et fidelibus probis honnnibus noatria 
numeiitibus apud Duidigidensem." In 1206 for the first time a mention 
of the mayor of Bordeaux appears in the Patent Rolls, when the king 
actually asks his 44 in id re, jurats, ct fidcles de Bordeaux” if they will accept 
the seneschal he has appointed. There is absolutely no sign that the king 
grants Llie mayor and commune, he simply accepts them 1 , At Montreuih 
sur-Mer every step in the communal advance was fought tor by the towns¬ 
men. They proclaimed their ow n commune in 1167* but not till 1188 was 
its existence formally recognised by Philip Augustus, w ho pardoned them 
for the violence with which they had established it. The charter granted 
to Rouen in 1145 confirmed the old rights of the burgesses and sanctioned 
the commune which they had formed. Instances are too numerous to be 
quoted exhaustively. 

Similarly, when once a commune was established, its powers and 
functions were little by little developed by the town. Communal govern¬ 
ments generally exercised some legislative power and constantly published 
statutes increasing their ow n authority* ur, if this were impressible, further 
privilege* were bought. This* however, is rather a Feature of tow n history 
than an actual part of the coni hi mini movement. All evidence of this 

1 A deal of bfutmuHuii f ouctrahi^ fturdtmu*: has been irather&ii from 

Bail ie vilttJiMe lectures ^\vmn by Monsieur Acmont in Paris* since published an Lew 
imttiutwn* muttieipaie* 4r Byrdtauf cm uuttftM RH* 1^10- 
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nature* however, lidps tu strengthen the theory that communal growth 
was in its origin independent and popular; that its causes are to he found 
in the progress of the townsmen themselves; that it wm only bv degrees 
that the lords realised the possible value of favouring such a developmeiit 
and themselves crented new and privileged towns. Probably they also 
realised that it was wise to gain control of so important a movement and 
to lead it into channels which would not threaten their own authority hm 
much, Seignoml towns were never dangerous communes; they were rather 
privileged communities a source of strength not of weakness to their 
founders. 

Since the communal movement was a natural and economic develop¬ 
ment, its extent and its results depended upon economic conditions. The 
powere of a commune, whether urban or rural* varied according to the stage 
of advance which the town or village had reached when it was struggling 
for its incorporation and self-government- The more Imckward a place* 
the more easily, ah h rule, its ambitions would be satisfied; the richer and 
inure prosperous the town, the higher was the ideal at which the huigesse^ 
aimed, Something might depend also ufjop outside circumstances, such ils 
the eliarueter of the feudal overlord or the attitude of the king; but it 
was still more the condition of the tow r n itself which determined the nature 
and dura Lion of its communal government. 

Two other circumstances also tended to influence communal growth: 
the frequent existence of double towns* and what has been called the 
affiliation of the communes. 

A large number of the older towns, especially in the south, had two 
parts: the ctfr or fortified portion generally representing the ancient 
settlement, and quite distinct from it the later bnurg or mercantile town, 
side by side with the older ca&trum or else built round it Thus the 
military and commercial centres were divided* although expire tonally the 
Uturg also had its own walls for defence, am at Bordeaux and Carcassonne. 
Hie importance of this formation for town development w r as that the 
episropd and more authoritative clement tended to concentrate in the 
gU£ or rivUaxx while in the newer town, where the more democratic 
buddings were collected, such as the hospital, the market’place, and thu 
town hall, society wire often rather more independent and was able to lead 
the way in the formation of municipal govern merit. This was not, however, 
invariably the case. In Carcassonne the old cite developed municipal or¬ 
ganisation id mast before the I'illc Imiaic was founded; and at Nunes the 
two parts of the town acquired consular government much at the same 
time, and used to hold joint meeting for subjects of general interest 
The subject of affiliation is a very difficult one and much lias been 
written upon it The fact that one town influenced another has never been 
disputed, and certainly imitation must liave played a ruriddemble part in 
the communal movement. Some places formed regular types, from which 
other towns or villages drew thfeir inspiration and whose privileges they 
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eagerly copied. This imitation, however* wan rarely complete; and the 
influence of one town might he cMnteracted by the influence of another, 
or weakened bv local circumstances. In France affiliation was certainly 
less strong than in Germany, where the Obcrhaf f a mother-town to which 
appeal might be made, could give a final decision on matters concerning 
one of its imitator In Fiance* though there are occasional instances of 
appeal* the idea of u real thrf-dt-tcns is never completely worked out The 
jurats of Soissuns were supposed to settle any difficulty of interpretation 
m the charter of Meaux; Floreut had to refer to the rights and customs 
of Beaumont; while Abbeville had three towns to which it should appeal 
—Amiens* St Quentin, and Corbie; but* as a rule, appeal to a mother- 
town was not stipulated for at all. Ludiaire lias divided French communal 
development into seven types* originating from seven influential towns, 
hut later writers have considered this division far too simple* Probably 
the variety of ty^ies was far greater and the spread of communal charters 
was complicated in all saris of ways. In the north, St Quentin sot an 
example to the neighbouring villages and was in part copied by Abbeville; 
but its influence over towns such as Laon and No von, and the other places 
which imitated them, has been formerly much exaggerated* The charter 
of Sois&onii spread through the surrounding country, was copied more or 
lefts by Menui r Sens, Compicgnc, and Dijon* and by means of the latter 
came to influence the rural communes of Champagne But this influence 
was neither direct nor numbed with others. SokssoiiA itself owed much to 
the example of Beauvais; so also did Conipicgne and Sen I is; Sens and 
Mcaux Imitated Senlis as well as Soissona Even some of the village 
federations of the Soisaonak appealed to Menus in cases of difficulty. 
Rouen, which was very influential in Normandy and throughout the 
English dominions generally* taught many of its lessons through inter- 
mediaries* especially Lji Korin He and Niort ITie letw advanced cliortera 
had generally the greatest direct Influence^ since the lords did not oppose 
their propagation. Eighty-three villages are said to have imitated the 
customs of Ijorris; flve hundred places in Champagne, in Lurmhie, and 
throughout France, were organised on the lines of the law of Beaumont. 
But, despite a certain amount of imitation, communal advance was any¬ 
thing but stereotyped, and local characteristics in Fnuice were strongly 
marked. 

In some ways the regional grouping of communes is more instructive 
and more interesting than their division according to types of the leading 
towns. Geography undoubtedly influenced town development, and the 
resemblance which many communal charters have to one another may 
have been due just os often to resemblance of conditions os to direct 
imitation. Thus, Flanders and northern France might be grouped together 
as a very independent and commercial region, with St Otncr and Amiens 
as characteristic towns, Lorraine* with old aristocratic families on one 
hand and servile cultivators on the other, was a district whose advance whs 
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chiefly in the dijrwtiou of mfranchwement and resistance to feudal abuses. 
Burgundy was in rather a similar condition, though here the friendly re¬ 
lations between lords and people let! to very peaceable advance and very 
early liberties, but* at the same time* to n great survival of arigitOrbu 
authority* In the cartulary of Arbois a pleasant instance of feudal kind- 
ness is given in a charter by which the countess frees a group of serfs from 
castle-guard. She points out that, after their hard day's w ork and then the 
climb up the steep hiJJ to her castle, they are lit for nothing but sleep, and 
“nature le reqtilert qo’ib durnwail.* Champagne w-as another very rural 
district, ami political powers were in consequence little developed* but 
Beauvais spread some influence here through trade connexion. The centre 
of France, having made Jess economic progress than cither the north or the 
son Hu was generally contented with rillti dtr bourgta^'n\ such as Limoges. 
In Gnicnnc* English influence, trade development, and the existence of 
local or cub toms, all affected urban growth. It was widespread and 

vigorous hut the royal policy and power prevented complete independence, 
Bordeaux may be taken as the typical town of tins region; and eventually 
the large number of bagtidts shew Imjw the lords grasped the value of con¬ 
cession and the need for encouraging a loyal population.. Provence* even 
if theories of Roman influence are put on one side, was the home of very 
early communal independence, in Arles, Avignon,atid elsewhere. Here the 
old general assemblies played an iui|>artunt part in the building up uf 
union and self-government. In Languedoc, towns were cither commercial 
or military. Feudalism was not severe, popular right* were a very natural 
growths and committee* with consular government were very numerous 
and very powerful, until royal authority was asserted over them. Albs, 
Carcassunue, and Toulouse are good examples of towns of this region, 
which progressed on account of their trade and their military importance. 
Roussillon was in a district where agricultural progress and the need for 
military defence were the chief reasons for communal development. 

Thus the communal movement was influenced by example, by geo¬ 
graphical conditions, and by the cireorostaiices of each town individually; 
but the whole idea of association was in the air and spread itself almost 
unconsciously* 

The rural communes, so marked a feature of country life in parte of 
France, require some separate consideration, although in the main their 
causes and characteristics closely resemble* those of the urban communes. 
Economic advance, and the desire to improve their unit trial and social 
condition, induced peasants to combine am] to struggle for privileges, 
much as burgesses and townsmen had done. As a rule, political ideas 
played rather ft smaller part in a rural association than in the more enter¬ 
prising town, hut it was the same communal spirit which was inspiring 
countryman and townsman alike. Difference* of degree were due to 
ciramEistanm* and to the height to which local pragma had attained 
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before the formation of tbe I'ornnmmty or commune. As wm only natural, 
the country was gtncnlly Ijcliinil the town. It w*» the thirteenth century 
which saw the establishment of most village communities, although in 
many Rises this corporate development was an outcome of older rights and 
rural freedom in the put* 

Rural comm tines seem to fall into two divisions, although* °™ n 
in m&tingdistiiicBon^ the line between the two m indefinite and not always 
easy to trace. There were the self-made epnimumtie** villages or federa¬ 
tions of villages, which combined largely a* a result of town example, to 
gain material advance* freedom from the worst abuses of serfdom, and a 
varying degree of self-go vern merit* And there were the natural wip^ 
muni ties* such as the valley* communes of the Vosges and Pyrenees* which 
geographical conditions, oirl survivals, nnd the special character of the 
country, had rendered very independent from the tint, where serfdom had 
never existed in its most extreme form, and where the lords rights had 
never been much more than nominal. In some cases, the attempt to get 
their old rights officially recognised ended in a loss of freedom for these 
natural communes; but in others the original independence was main¬ 
tained in a greater or less degree down to modem days. 

In both these divisions, however, the idea of combining* for the main¬ 
tenance of common rights and the increase of material well being* was 
always the determining factor in their coininunal existence. In the 
northern villages, however, it was the value of exam pie which appears 
most immediately prominent; in the mountain communes* the union 
through rights of common property. 

It was naturally the rural town* which formed the best example for 
the villages, and the customs of Lorris and Beaumont were always the 
first to spread in country districts. The vtik^ncuTos and Awrfufr*, again, 
themselves little but rural communes must have done much to lead the 
still unenfxancliised villages to crave for similar privileges* That small 
rural cultivators like themselves should be granted freedom* defence, and 
common rights* while they remained under the old conditions* would be 
naturally galling to auv ambitbus villagers* It is never so easy to throw 
oW old obligations as to make a wholly fresh start without them; never¬ 
theless* there were various rural settlements which pressed on by their own 
exertions* and acquired privilege* similar to those bestow ed from the 1ir*t 
on the haMitla* Some of the villages, especially in the south* fortified 
themselves; or, if they could not manage to build complete wails and 
gateways* they made the church a stronghold and centre of their defences 
in times of danger* and they acquired for themselves rights similar to those 
of their favoured neighbours. Sometimes it was the hmdicu of an uriwui 
commune, actively influenced bv events in the town itself, which spread a 
desire for equal rights throughout the neighbouring country, Thu*, in 
Pontineu alone, w here the examples of Abbeville and Amicus* were before 
all eyes* thirty-six village comm lines existed in the fourteenth century* 
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Although the country profited by town example, the motive* which 
actuated them were not wholly the same, or at least they did not exbt in 
the same proportion*. Direct growth from the old free village, the 
desire to ameliorate servile conditions, and the influence of parish life 
and church duties, were nil more prominent in the country than in the 
town; while commercial causes, wdguorml rivalry, and the desire for 
political independence, were leas general, though not wholly absent. 
Several isolated village* did organise them selves contrary to the will of 
their laid, hut the result was often fatal, for it was difficult for the 
peasants to hold their own against opposition. Thus Mnsniere, a hamlet 
dependent on the Abbey of Corbie* was put down by the abbot when it 
luui given itself communal government; and the same thing happened at 
Cbabli.i near Tours. It was to avoid this difficulty that villages came to 
form federations for mutual support, and when they were near some 
important urban centre they looked to help from that quarter also. This 
was not always effective, for the Laoiniais group had only a very short 
and stormy career. It was generally the least ambitious developments 
which were the most durable, and where advance was very gradual less 
opposition wan excited* Thus a community which united peaceably to 
maintain old rights* which had assemblies chiefly for agricultural matters, 
and which elected only a few ntlirials of its own to share in justice and 
taxation without repudiating the supreme seignorkl authority, might 
very likely get its advance recognised, its privileges confirmed, and its 
organisation accepted by tlie lord* He could still exercise influence over 
the community and at the same time reap the benefit of contented vassal* 
and willing cultivators. 

The important part played by common possessions in bringing about 
union has been already mentioned, but in rural districts this es particularly 
striking, whether it wjls actual corporate property the communities 
acquired or merely common use. In Alsace several village* were often 
united by the possession of the h/uk-jw/, nnmuon pasture land for a group 
of hamlets; just as in the Pyrenees the port* or mountain pasture* were 
almost always shared. In some parts pasture was not free, in which case 
the inhabitants of one or more villages would often combine to pay 
jointly for pasturing their beasts and gathering wood in the forest*: ibis 
happened in many rural corn muni ties of the Yorine. In Normandy there 
are many examples of rights in ivood and waste shared by the villagers, 
while any stranger had to pay for the me of it, even for the rights of 
driving flocks through the land at all At Bruconrt ft document shews 
that here* at least, the pasture was real corporate property: *4«communes 
du dtt lieu de Bnicourt furent donn^ca an commune de la dite paroiewe.* 
At Boismont-sur-Mcr* a tiny village tn Poiithit’ii, the habitant* had 
rights of common along the shore* because the land was too pour to be of 
any use as private property,and they were called bourgeois in consequence 
of being banded together for mutual protection and guarantee of their 
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possession. Similarly* at Fiiieflea* in the same neighbourhood, two marches 
w>ere common to the inhabitants of the village* and a mayor and fehtv\ins 
appointed to supervise rural affairs. 

Common property led very often to the passing of common byc-kvra, 
and to the appointment of common officials tn direct, supervise, aiul see 
that these regulations were kept. Constantly the men of a village 
would appear as joint suitors in a ease, or to receive cuncessiOM. In 
1211 there was a contention “super quaedmn communia. ab hum ini' 
hm de Cohires cum hominibus de Nunaiicourt inita, et super quibus* 
dam conanetudintbuiL'' Else where it was “homines Hetuiei de TilUo*^ 
^homines de Deserto^and others* who owed money “pro recognition? de 
venrhiar In the fourteenth century such ins tomes were particularly 
numerous in Normandy, and the courts held suits concerning 44 le commun 
du hameau du Becquet," rf lcs habitants des cinq pomades de la furet de 
Conches,^ and so on. In the cartulary uf Carcassonne there are many 
proof* of village claims. The men of YiUegly assert Unit from time 
immemorial they have hud common pasture rights, the common privilege 
of a sheaf at harvest time, and common liberty to settle amongst them- 
selves what crops they would grow without any seigmmal interference 
(fourteenth century)- 

The lords* on their side* were also able to enforce common duties. 
“L'universitedfis habitants'" at Villegly owed a pound of wax and were 
bound to cos tie-guard in turns. At Gardle, a sum was paid annually 
14 pro omnibus horn ini bus de universitate predict*** 1 The Church also 
frequently demanded common dues and services; and sometimes parish 
officials—syndics mid others — were chosen from the whole community to 
manage the common w ork of the parish* 

The existence of these common rights and duties, the need for agree- 
Went os to the cultivation and other local business led to the holding of 
popular assemblies in villages and rural groups, which gave an impulse 
to the idea of self-government. In the county of Dunois, there are 
frequent examples of general meetings to discus money payments or 
military contributions demanded by the lord* or village matters of all 
ftorts, such as the building of enclosures ot any public work. At Lutz, in 
1587* tw enty-seven inhabitmits t u faisant la greigneur et plus same pnrtie 
de* nmmuis et habitans," met to chouse representatives to appear before 
the Parle men t on the subject of forced taUU. In 1440 several village* met 
to discuss the sending of a body of horsemen which hod lieen commanded 
by the king. Sometimes the rural communities were so small that about 
twelve people were all they could muster m their repc eo enNatives. 

Some of the most interesting exam pies of these village meetings arc 
to be found in the etmrs cobrngcre# of Alsace and Lorraine, very indepen¬ 
dent assemblies, often exercising judicial and administrative powers, 
evidently survival of old rights* which they claimed to have existed 
“from time immemorial," In the Vosges there were a number of these 
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rurul group or colon ges: associations of hamlets and scattered farms, 
holding from & lord, but with their own rural regulation*, their own 
tribunals, for low justice as a rule but occasionally for more important 
cases,and their popular assemblies, without the consent of which tile lord 
was not supposed to interfere in any communal business. Common rights, 
in particular, woe under the supervision of these assemblies, and the lord 
wa* often on a par with the villagers, so far as regarded the use of woods 
and pasture. To lie a member of one of these calangc*, residence for a 
year was generally required, and the new colon was fornuilty received as a 
member in a general assembly. All hail to attend, under pain of a (hie, 
and only four excuses were recognised for absence: w ar, illness, old age, 
or deafness. The loid, or his representative, generally presided over this 
four adoughVt but the suitors hud final decisions in their hands, and 
justice was administered by elected ichcz-im. Occasionally, greater inde¬ 
pendence than this was acquired. At Doimelay, near Met/., for example, 
the in habitants elected the mayor or president and did justice and levied 
taxes without seignorial control. No charters to these colon gw exist 
before the thirteenth century, some are later still; but they always contain 
a statement to the effect that they are recognising old rights. These 
documents shew that the community itself might possess serfs, that it had 
rural officials, shepherds, forestere, and so forth, and it could buy, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of its common laud according to its will. There are 
many curious old customs and conditions in these chartcra. which give a 
most interesting picture of rural life in these mountain ham lets, but 
which unfortunately do not throw any special light on the actual com- 
munol movement Mere, a* time went on, the old free character of the 
villages was more and more losL It was territorial sovereignty in this 
case which was swamping the communes, since in the Empire, of which 
they Were part, central power was not taking the place of the feudal lords, 
ns was the monarchy in France. A letter to the Count of Ilurbourg in 
158ft says: u Votre cotdonge a beaucoup de franchises, niuis nujourd'hui, 
hulas, on ne s'eii soucie guere.” t,it tie by little, this interesting survival 
of old free rights, which bid developed into actual communal organisa¬ 
tion, disappeared, and ordinary feudal sutgneuries were left in possession 
of the field. 

In the valley communities of the Pyrenees conditions were very 
similar- Here it was clearly geographical cause* which 13ret led to com- 
mu mil organisations. Villages, tiny hiiiiilets, and scattered homesteads, 
which would have had little importance us isolated units, naturally coin- 
hined while enclosed in one mountain valley, secure from much outside 
interference or even intercourse, and already united for the use of pasture 
land on the slopes of the hills. There wan little reason here for much 
seignorial supervision or interference; little for any lord to gain out of 
those simple pastoral communities. From early days they had managed 
their own affaire: during the winter months "they were cut off almost 
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entirely from outside relations; and in the suminer they were chiefly 
concerned in arranging for the feeding and management of the Hocks anti 
herds which were their chief source of livelihood, 

III Koussi I ion there were seven rural a^soektions of villages, 

not exactly republics, but with considerable independence,, making their 
own treaties, building their own fortification*, and holding general 
meetings to regulate local business of all sorb. The little community of 
Andorra still exists to illustrate something of the condition of these 
mountain settlements. A group of six parishes, Andorra manages its 
own alKdre and simply pays an annual tribute to its feudal superiors: two- 
thirds to the government of France, one-third to the Kish op of Urge! in 
Spain. Though generally called a republic, it in in reality a very inde¬ 
pendent seigneurie held in pariage by two lords. 

In the western Pyrenees there were some large and important valleys, 
which were able to develop considerable powers, free from all but nominal 
subjection to their overlords. The Vallee d'Ossau still retains its own 
distinctive dress* though this is fast disappearing, and it keeps its own 
local archives in the principal village. 1 n the Middle Ages it was directly 
under the Viscount of Bearn, but otherwise independent. The VnUde 
dAape was practically n republic. Its narrow defiles and the high moun¬ 
tains blocking it in were natural defences which secured its separate 
existence, and it had self-government in the hands of its own jurats. 
A document of 1598 s|x-aks of its freedom in ancient times: “elk se 
oondisoit par des lois et des coil tunics qifon ii'a jamais empruntes, non 
pasuicnwdepuisqifelks'est donnee rolontnirement an seigneurdeB&m.* 
The valley of Cauterets had its own legislative assemblies, composed of 
women m well as of men, and the Hues and profits of justice were shared 
between the community itself and its ecclesiastical seigneur, the abbot. 
The \ hike d'Assun had its popular parliament and its local customs for 
all the inhabitants, which the seigneur confirmed on request of H tot lo 
pople d'Assun^ 

These rum] communes were known as beziaus^ the inhabitants as 
the local word for imfw; and it was quite usual for the hcziiM or 
voixtur# to share equally w ith the men in government and administration— 
in any ease, when they were householders* The a!most sovereign power 
of these communities in especially shewn its their treaties with other valleys: 
the tit# and pa-wa it# were generally agreements as to posture-rights, 
which followed actual warfare between the villages. One of the most 
famous of these treaties was between tlie French valley of Hare toils and 
the Spanish community of Hoiiyal, which was signed in 1573, and arranged 
for a yearly tribute of three cows to be paid by the Frenchmen. This has 
given rise to a curious ceremony which was kept up in full untit late in 
the nineteenth century. On the summit of the pass between the valleys, 
representatives from each side u*ed to meet and, with their hands inter¬ 
laced on crossed lances, proclaim Puzavunt (pais dorenuvaiitjL After this, 
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the cows? bedecked! with ribbons* were led across the frontier, and the 
tiny ended in dancing and feasting. 

Enough has been said to shew that the Pyrenean valley* were primitive 
communities which had inherited customs from very early days and which 
had never bfeed under severe seignorial control. The communal movement 
in their casd was tnilv a natural growths but they were so far affected by 
the general tendency of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as to get 
their rights recognised and thcirjfor* written down and confirmed. Their 
special characteristics were elected officials, common rights and com in on 
property* and a very popular and independent form of local government, 

To sum up shortly the results arrived at in this chapter, two principal 
conclusions seem to emerge—the difficulty uf generalisation and the 
natural and economic character of the movement. 

First, as to the difficulty of generalising. It is almost impossible to 
argue from events in a few towns the probable course of events in another. 
Communal growth can best be studied, through individual instances but 
ills unsafe to draw* general conclusions from them as to the line of advance 
throughout the whole country. I^jral differences have resulted in J! very 
great variety of local developments ami causes, which helped the growth 
of commune m one part of the country and were often absent in another. 
The adgnorial support, apparently beneficial in one instance, in another 
may have meant Lhe complete lo*s of communal independence, 

Secuudlv, as to Hie natural diameter of the movement. The communal 
movement was clearly a stage in economic development; instead of being 
a break with old conditions and a revolution against feudal ideas, it was 
consistent with the period of Feudalism in w hich it arose. It was an attempt 
of communities to rise by forte of onion in the feudal hierarchy and them- 
selves to rank side by side with feudal seigneurs; sometimes as their va-saEs, 
but whenever possible* or suzerain* themsel ves and tenantsdu-chief of the 
Crown, privileged and independent of all but nominal allegiance. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the older towns were the most 
progressive in their actions, tluit they developed their own communes and 
acquired the highest degree of independence for a short time* New tow ns 
were often favoured by the lords nod became privileged, hut under con¬ 
trol. Royal towns, though often in earlier possession of charters and 
pri rikjgcs, were al ways less com pi if tely free, R i iml com m u n i ties w ere very 
frequently peaceful in their development and could trace back their right* 
to very early days, but lhe assertion nf these right* generally followed 
the formation of town organisations in point uf time, and occasionally the 
rum! commune was a direct imitation of an urban union. 

In France this movement was widespread and important but short¬ 
lived; for it came at a time when the growth of centralisation was little 
by little absorbing feudal rights and local independence. The higher the 
position at which the communes arrived, the more they came into conflict 
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with the development of royal supremacy, anti the more completely they 
were destroyed. But i evert though short-lived, the communal movement 
in France, lioth urban and rural, had important results which outlasted 
its own existence. Serfdom was distinctly diminished in severity and 
extent; local patriotism was excited and continued, even though It might 
be turned into other channels; commerce and trade were invigorated and 
the energy of the burgesses could extend in that dilution when self- 
government di appeared: above all, it was the medieval commune which 
funned the cradle of that important element of French society, the Tiers 
Etui. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MONASTIC ORDERS- 

The Rule of St Benedict was the fountain of monastic discipline in the 
West, the source, not of a single religious order, but ofl religious ordtr ifi 
the most comprehensive sense of the phrase. Composed in the beginning 
for a single community of cenobites, it took into account no system which 
involved the grouping of monasteries in an organised federation nr sul>- 
ord mated a number of houses to one common head. The successors of 
St Benedict at Monte Casrinu could make no claim lo any but an hono¬ 
rary- primacy among Benedictine abbots. The Benedictine monastery was 
a self- ruling" corporation; its abbot, the father of the convent, was supreme 
iu it and in the dependent priories which formed integral, though locally 
detached, portions of the organism. The Rule supplied the main prin¬ 
ciple of its life; but in details it was governed by its own customary 
code, the result of local conditions and individual convenience, Such 
|indies of customs would necessarily have strong family and local llke- 
iicshts; but they would shew no trace of a rigid uniformity. Re hit ions 
between neighbouring communities might be fraternal, but each was a 
separate household, recognising a common paternity, not in any supreme 
monastery, but in St Benedict, the founder of the monastic order. 

This autonomy of the Benedictine community, with its healthy en¬ 
couragement tu free development on natural lines, was nevci tbcles& Hot 
without its drawbacks, Thu history of such great houses n* Monte Cassino 
and Faria shews, on the one hand,* that a body uf monks unprotected by 
any central authority or mutual Iwnd of union w !U s peculiarly liable to 
dispersion under the pressure uf external attack. During the Loin but! 
invasions in the sixth Century, and the Saracen inroads in the ninth, both 
monasteries were left desolate for long’ periods. On the other hand, the 
community ran the continual risk of internal decay. The rule uf a weak 
or careless" abbot, under no effective supervision, was inevitably u source 
of danger; while the growth of temporal possessions, given by benefactors 
with the best intentions, brought with it temptation* to the relaxation 
uf religious observance and to the admission of secular customs out of 
keeping with the Rule. Both causes, in the disturbed condition of Euro¬ 
pean society, cumhined Against the steady maintenance of the founder'* 
principles. A cun vent scattered by invaders, and forced to lead a vagrant 
life in, search of casual hospitality, was unlikely, when it was restored to 
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its old home, to enter upon its duties with its pristine real nod to prefer 
austerity to comfort. 

The restoration of discipline in monasteries was a necessary aceom- 
pan i men t of the establishment of law and order in the Carolinian Empire, 
Charlemagne, with his sense of the value of learnitag to civilisation* saw 
in wall-ordered rcl igiom* houses centres of culture and study which would 
l>e an ornament to his realm ami exercise a salutary influence upon their 
surroundings. During hi* reign* an organised movement towards reform 
begun in the Aquil&inan kingdom* with the encouragement of its ruler 
Louis, his youngest son. The chief agent in this movement was Benedict* 
Abbot of Aniane. Like many of his follower, to the work of monastic 
administration, he found himself dissatisfied w1th the normal routine of 
the religious house in which he had made his profession. As a monk at 
Saint-Seipe* regarding the Rule of Benedict as a system merely for 
'beginners* he endeavoured to follow Hie severe practices of Eastern ino- 
nadusin. About 7HO lie founded upon \m inherited estates the monastery 
of Aniane. At fir^t, the customs which he prescribed to his monks were 
too drastic; and experience probably taught him the wisdom of the Rule 
which, in his ardour, he had underrated. After a period of disappoint¬ 
ment, Aniane began to flourish. Monks went out from it to spread its 
teaching in other parts of Gaul; old foundations received new life* and 
new homes were founded under its influence. Twenty monks were sent 
from Apiane to colonist Alcuiifs monastery of C'omiery; William* Duke 
of Aquitaine* placed others in the monastery of Sflint-Guilheru-du-Desert 
Benedict gained the favour of Charlemagne as a defender of orthodoxy 
against the ndnptiQimt heresy of Felix* Bishop of LTrgeh and Louis the 
Pious committed to him full authority to reform the monasteries of 
Aquitania. When Louis succeeded to his father’s dominions in Hi 4 -* this 
authority was extended over the whole of Gaul. Benedict was induced 
to follow Louis northwards, and eventually to take up his nlxxie in the 
Korudimuustcr, an abbey founded by him with the Emperor** help on 
the Inde* near Aix-la-Chnpcllc. Here he died in February S2 L 2. 

In his endeavours for reform, Benedict had to contend with three 
main abuses. The custom of granting monasteries m flefs to lay pro¬ 
prietors endangered the whole system. Benedict prevailed upon Louis to 
appoint only regulars os abbots *nd to modify the requisition of services 
from religious houses. Closely connected with this first abuse was the 
prevalent abandon m en I of regular obser vances1 n some prom i nent houses?* 
such os Saint-Denis at Paris and Saint-Benigne at Dijon* the inmates had 
abandoned the title of monks for that of clerks and canons. Snint-Be- 
nigne was brought back to discipline in Benedict’s lifetime by its Abbot, 
Herlogaud. At Saint-Denis his effort* hod little success: the monks 
who were introduced to leaven the house were expelled by the canons; 
and It vwh not until some years after hk death that the reform was 
effected by Hilduin and Hincniar. But the crying evil which Benedict 
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The Council of Aix-Ia-ChapeUe* 817 


recognised as the root of insularity was diversity of ub^rvauce. I Hie 
was urgent in enforcing the Rule of Si Benedict as the foundation of on 
orderly system, his panacea for disorder was uniformity of custom* 

His reform was the first of n frcrie* of attempts to mould the monastic 
life upon a fixed pattern of observance. At the Council of Aix-la-Chapclle 
iu 817 tile Rule was interpreted mid supplemented by a series of ordi¬ 
nances, the effect of w hich w as to bind monasteries to one scale of simple 
living. All luxury was forbidden; monks must look after the offices of 
the house themselves mid do their own work. While they wens given a 
Ronoewhat more liberal allowance of raiment than was contemplated by 
the Rule, they were restricted tin the rare of their persons. The visit* of 
strangers to the cloister were prohibited, and even visiting monks w^ere to 
be entertained in a separate dormitory. The abbot's spiritual authority 
wjw strongly upheld, but hS> private liberty was cur tailed; he must live 
as one of the monks over whom he bore rule. The only children who 
might be taught in a monastery w ? ere those who were offered to it by 
their parents, and these, when they came to years of discretion, should 
he given n free choice between remaining with the monks or going out 
into the world. Where a monastery had dependent priories, each must 
be served by six monks at least, or entrusted to canons. 1 he literary 
fruit of Benedict's studies in monastic polity i» seen In the CodfJ" 
Rggiila/rumt a. collation of existing monastic rules, and in the GtyttcOrdin 
Jl^gutamm, in which their precepts were applied in the form of a com¬ 
mentary to the governing Rule itself. 

It will be noticed that the Council of Aixda-Ctapetle recognised the 
existence of canons, or persons lending the canonical ns distinct from the 
monastic life, among the constituent parts of ecclesiastical machinery. 
St Cbrodegang, Bishop of Metz (71^-766}, had composed a rule for the 
clerks of hb cathedral church, by which they were given a quom-monaatic 
constitution embodying the principles of the common life and com¬ 
munity of goods. Hift rule was the starting-point of reform in similar 
bodies of clergy, to whose members the title of canons wna generally 
applied. Its origin is sometimes attributed to the canon or rule under 
which they lived; but it was more probably derived from the canon, the 
official list or matricuht* of a community. Although this system was in 
itself an attempt to apply to corporations of secular clerks a constitution 
upon modi Her] Benedictine lilies its growth presented an alternative mode 
of life to the inmates of monasteries. The claims of the monks of Saint- 
Denis and Dijon to tie styled canons or regular clerks w as a rejection of 
the mixed constitution of a monastery, in which only a certain propor¬ 
tion of the monk* were in holy orders. It also excused the possession of 
private property by individuals, as the canon tmd his special allowance 
from the coinmoti fund or, where he was bound by no rule, lived 
upon the income derived from an individual estate. At Aix-la-Chapelle 
regulations were also drawn up for canons by u committee of bishops 
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and clerks; and the code attributed to Anmlnrius, Dean of Mcfcu, eiw the 
lines of the Rule of St Chrodcgang^ was intended for the use, not merely 
of cathedral ami collegiate chapters, but of clerks in general. It was not 
until a much later date that the .so-called Rule of St Augustine was 
formulated for the use of bodies of clerks vowed to a common life of the 
monastic type. 

For Chrolingian monaMiebm in its full vigour we must look to the 
abbeys of Gaul and Germany, lo Saint-Mnur, St Gall, or Fulda. Ill Italy 
such monasteries as Monte Casino and Nonantula Nourished under the 
Caroling!an Emperors as centres of civilised and scholarly activity. But 
the general tendency of the Italian monasteries was towards secularisalioiu 
Furfa, between the Sabine hills ami the Tiber, was especially favoured by 
Latlrar, the Min of Louis the Pious. Its abbot was a prince ruling over 
a large territory and commanding the allegiance of powerful vakils; be 
owned no superior but the Emperor, and was able to resist successfully the 
encroachments which successive Popes, grudging him the privilege of ex¬ 
emption from their authority, made upon hh hinds. The great monastery* 
with Its circle of embattled walls, it* four churches, its imperial palace 
and splendid monastic building- adorned with spacious colonnades, was 
more like a fortified town thrui a place of retirement from the world. 
It withstood the attacks of the Saracens for seven years before Its eventual 
fall Such a foundation was an easy prey to the irregular it ie* against 
which Benedict of Aniline had striven* Even w-j thin the main area of his 
reform, the dissolution of the Empire of ('harleinagne, rent by intestine 
quarrel* and harassed bv the invasions of the Northmen* caused the 
temporary extinction of monastic life after its brief revival. The advance 
of the nor them pirates along the I-oire and Seine was marked by the 
abandonment and pillage of Marvnoutkr, the shrine of St Martin of 
Tours* Fleury, to which the Ixxly of St Benedict had been translated 
after the Loin bard destruction of Monte Casino, and Saint-Denis, lire 
monasteries of the southern count, such an Saint-Victor at Marseilles and 
Ldrins, formerly a notable link between eastern and western monaehism, 
were sacked by more than one invader during the eighth and ninth 
centuries. When* after the fuiy was past* monks returned lo these nitc* f 
it was with dishearten incut and little hope of safety. 

A period came* however,when the religions life, under the protection 
of powerful territorial magnates, had a chance of recovery. In 016 
William Lite Pious, Duke of Aquitaine, founded a monastery at Cluuy 
in the diocese of Macon, and set over it Benin, a noble Ibirgimilinn, w ho, 
as Abbot of Gigny* a house founded bv himself Upon territory of his own, 
had already given proof of reforming energy* The monastery of Baume* 
which bad been placed under his direction and furnished with customs 
closely modelled upon the precepts of Benedict of Aniane, also contributed 
its example to the uew^ abbey, Cltttiy, entrusted with the administration of 
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Odo of Cluny 


other monasteries, was, before Bernc/s death in 927, the head of a smalt 
congregation, the nucleus of the Chiniac order, liemo, in the last year of 
his life t resigned his office, and divided \m monasteries bet ween hb rela¬ 
tive Guy and Odo, a monk who had found at Bemme the discipline 
abandoned hv his earlier companions, the monks of Marmot! tier* While, 
under the unworthy Guy* Gigny and Buunie became centres of reaction, 
Cluny and the two other houses given to Odo persevered in the work of 
reform. Without Odo, indeed, the Cluniac movement might have come 
to nothing. During the fourteen years between 927 and 943, he earned 
the title of the reformer of Benedictine observance, not only in France, 
but in the West generally. 

In France, Odd's most remarkable success was the reform of Floury* 
to which he was called in 930 + At first the monks resisted his entry with 
violence; hut his personal fearlessness oYcrnimc opposition, and, with 
the help of Hugh the Great, the father of Hugh Ca[iet, he purged the 
convent of abuse* and converted it into an active missionary centre, 
second only to CUmv in influence. in 936, on the invitation of Alberic, 
the temporal sovereign of Rome, Odo paid his first of several visits to 
Italy, lie wai given authority over the'monasteries In Homan territory; 
St Paul's without the wall* of Rome wets successfully reformed, and other 
houses followed suit, A beginning was made at Monte Caasinp; but 
Farfa, divided by a schism between two rival abbots who had murdered 
their predecessor resisted the introduction of Cluniuc monk* by Odo and 
got rid by poison of the abbot whom Alberic installed by armed force. 
Yet, if Odu's personal success in Italy was limited, he at any rate sowed 
the seed of a much needed revival. Neither Alberic nor his step-father and 
rival. King Hugh of Italy, can be credited with an ardent zeal for religion; 
but Iso Eh, ill the favour which they shewed to the Abliot of Cluny, paid 
testimony to the importance of religious activity in the restoration uf 
general order. 

The work of Odo was continued with unabated energy by his sue- 
e**sors, Mayeul (Mniolus), Abbot of Cluny from 954 to JI94, was able, 
with the favour of Otto the Great and his son, to udvanee the Italian 
reform in Ravenna, Pavia, and Rome. Through the influence uf the 
Empress Adelaide, the first offshoot of Cluny in the Burgundian king¬ 
dom was founded at Pavemc (Peterlhigcn) in the Jura, Among the 
French monasteries reformed by Mayeul were Mnrmautior, Saint- Meuic- 
des-FotoAs* and Sainl-Beuigne At Dijon. He died on his way to Saint- 
Denis, where his successor Odilo (fKM-HUd) achieved some success* It 
was under the rule of Odilo that Lho position of Cluny os the supreme 
head of a monastic congregation was achieved. 

Odo had succeeded to the headship of only half the monasteries which 
Bemo had ruled; and his influence as Abbot of Cluny depended entiielv 
upon his personal gifts and piety , not upon the established reputation 
of h community which was as yet young and had acquired no great 
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pOBK£fiitHi& Most of the houses which submitted to his guidance wen? 
Benedictine: monasteries with a history far older than that of Cluny, In 
subjecting theme! ves to him for u time, they did not .surrender their 
independence. When lie died, the number of houses immediately de¬ 
pendent on Cluny was very small They were slightly increased underbid 
next successor Ayumrd (042-954); but Mayeuh at his access!on* bad only 
five dependent monasteries under his charge. l-nder Mayeul, again, the 
work of reform did not include the principle of submission to Cluny. 
Severn! of the Benedictine foundations whose life was quickened by 
and Mayeul initiated reforms of their own which were independent of 
Cluninc effort. Thus Fleury and Miirinoitticr had each its own congrega¬ 
tion of reformed monasteries which modelled their customs upon those of 
tile reforming house, hut were not members of a distinct order. TVie Lons* 
hard William of Volpiano, to whom Mnyeul committed the government 
of Saint'Benigne in IH-W, migrated from Dijon to Normandy and intro¬ 
duced practices learned from Cluny into the Norman monasteries either 
in person or through hi^ disciples. Yet, though these were closely allied 
in ties of friendship,, they owned no superior house to which obedience 
was due, but preserved the Benedictine principle of local autonomy * 
Again, parallel movements may be traced with which Cluny was only 
indirectly connected. Thus the reform of monasteries in the Netherlands, 
under Gerard of Brogue, and that which proceeded from Gorze in the 
diocese of Mets, were purely spontaneous in origin. The monks of 
Gor/e adopted certain customs which bore a strong reseiublAlice to 
those of Cluny: and it is passible that the reform of the Abbey of 
Saint-Evrc at Tuui, achieved by monks of Fleury in 9?H, brought 
them into contact with Clunlae observances- Equally kidigennu* in its 
beginnings was the reform and restoration of the English monasteries, 
in which the prime mover w \is Dunstan* aMy seconded by Aethelwold 
and Oswald, If Dunstou, during his exile from the court of End wig* 
learned much from continental numachisin in the abbey of Saint-Fierte 
or Blandinium at Ghent, his policy had been matured In bis own brain 
during years of quiet meditation at Glastonbury. The aid of Abbo of 
Fleury was subsequently invoked to kindle popular enthusiasm, when 
AethclwnU repeopled the ruined monasteries m the east of England, and 
when Oswald, in the Severn valley and at Ramsey, founded new houses 
in which the Benedictine Rule was strictly observed. Such movements 
felt the influence of the Clmiiac revival, but were distinct from it. Once 
more, the German reform undertaken a century later by William, who, 
formerly a monk of St EnnneruEii at Ratisbou, was elected Abbot of the 
distracted monastery of ilij>rhnu in the diocese of Spire? in I06ll s owed 
much to Cluny, tlien at the height of its power. William modelled Ins 
reform directly upon Clunke principles; Ulrich's edition of the customs 
of Cluny, compiled at his request? was dedicated to him; some of his 
monks were sent to Cluny to learn regular observance, and the customs 
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of Hirschan were compile from their report. The German congregatiqti* 
however t owed no allegiance to the monastery lo which it was thus in¬ 
debted. Similarly, the reform of Faria, achieved by the Abbot Hugh 
whose purchase of his oHice in 997 was the unpromising beginning of a 
praiseworthy career, followed the Cluniac methods which the monastery 
had rejected at on earlier date. The customs of Faria, compiled shortly 
after Hugh’* death in 1069, belong* like the Or do i 'hiuiticcrtxi.'t of Bernard 
and Ulrich's Aniiqmar^t Ctmmdudhux* to the main group of authorities 
for Clunine practice* nnd include a most valuable description of the 
arrangements of a model Cluniac monastery. But Forth remained out¬ 
side the Cluniac order, 

OdiloV rule nt Cluny was dist iiigurihed by the intensive application 
of Cluniac customs to a congregation of dependent houses. Roving 
commissions to administer the affairs of foreign monasteries became less 
frequent; wo hear more, on the other hand, of gifts of monasteries to 
Cluny, which were affiliated directly to her as their parent and mistress. 
The biographer of Qdilo enumerate* some of tbe principal churches 
which be ruled and enriched with possessions, buildings, and ornament*-— 
Puvcnse and Homaimndticr in tbc diocese of Laustmne* Saint-Victor at 
Geneva* Chariteu and Ambicrlc near Lyons, llis, ^auxilhingcs, Souvigny, 
la Fcrtc-Hauterive* and Samt-Satumin in Auvergne* the priory founded 
by Maveul at Pavia, and la Voulte-sur-Rhone, founded by Odilo himself 
in the Imt years of bis life. He adorned the cloister of Cluny with 
marble column** shipped from distant places down the Durance and the 
Rhone* no that he was wont to t>oa^t that he had found Cluny of wood 
and left it of marble. 

It may be mid with equal truth that he left Cluny, hitherto merely a 
spiritual power among Benedictine houses, the head of an order, us distinct 
from n mere congregation of monasteries, within the Benedictine system + 
Each house of the order owed absolute obedience to the sovereign abbot. 
Odo had acquired fur Cluny the privilege of exemption from any authority 
but that of the Pope. Her priories, member* of tbc mother-house and 
incapable of independent action apart from her* won? similarly exempt 
from control by diocesan bishop or secular princes; in whatever countiy 
they were founded* they were subjects of Cluny* amenable only to the 
decrees of the annual chapter at which the prior* of the order were 
gathered together under the presidency uf the abbot. The title of abbot* 
accorded to the head of an old house like Veswslav, which hail been drawn 
within the Cluniac system, did not imply independence of tbe central 
government. Certain houses had an honorary pre-eminence* la-Cl]urite- 
siir-Loiret Saint-Martin ~de$-Oumips at Paris, Souvigny and irauxil- 
langes, and Lewes, the first Cluniac foundation in England, established 
in 1077, For visitatorial purposes, the order was divided into tea 
provinces, for eoch of which two visitors and other officers wore appointed 
at tbe general chapter. The provincial organisation* however, did 
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not imply local autonomy; the visitors were responsible to the central 
autocracy. 

This constitutional machinery was perfected during the long rule of 
0d;lo T s successor Hugh (1049-1109V ®s abbacy, glorious or it was in 
the continual addition of monasteries to the order and in the foundation 
of the splendid abbey church of Cluny for Hie 300 or 400 monk* for 
whom the old buildings were insufficient* was in some respects Hu- turn¬ 
ing-point of the history of the Cluniac movement* It covered the period 
of the struggle between the Emperor Henry IV and the Papacy which 
his father had taken action to reform. In this conflict finny was naturally 
in sympathy with Hie Pope, Its exemption from local Authority made a 
strong Papacy essential to its uudifttiirbcd existence. Its early success 
hud been largely due to its geographical position in n district little af¬ 
fected bv the strife of the last days of the CnroHnginn Empire. But, 
with the spread of the order over Europe, and with the growth of the 
spirit of nationality, the safeguard of its Central authority was, more than 
in earlier times*, the protection of the supreme spiritual power. On the 
other hand, w hile the Papacy was menaced by the pow er which had re¬ 
stored it* Clunv was surrounded by enemies of the reforms demanded by 
Gregory VII. It is hardly surprising that its abbot preferred a cautious 
neutrality to a whole-hearted espousal of the cause of Gregory, and to 
the consequent risk of provoking the active eiuniLv of Henry IV and the 
prelates whose jealousy of Cluniac privileges was ready to take advantage 
of Cluniac weakness. Tradition, founded upon the supposed association 
of Hildebrand with Cluny, has represented the order as a chief Instru¬ 
ment of the policy which, as Pope, he sought to carry out. We may 
Rs-stime with justice that he looked for support to the great influence of 
the abbot. Ho found friendship and consolation; the fulness with which 
he poured out the anxieties of hi* heart in his letters to Hugh admits of 
no other interpretation of their .spirit. But with these confidences was 
mingled a tone of ini|iaUent reproach which shews that Hugh's regard for 
him did not go to the length of overt action. The voice of the abbot was 
not heard in the Pope's synods; Cluny was unprepared to throw its 
weight into the scales upon his side. As Gregory complained* there were 
occasions when the abbot 1 * holiness shunned trouble, and when he w’sl* 
slothful in answering the demands of serious business* 

The days of Cltmiae reform, hi fact, were numbered with the settled 
organisation of the < 1u iliac order. In a monastery which had increased 
in pow er and riches, the mistress of some two hundred priories piety might 
still be found and the opttJ Dei still flourish; but its missionary energy- 
had been exchanged for concentration upon internal polity. The patriarchs 
of Cluny had insisted upon a strict observance of the Hufe* upon silence 
in church and cloister* upon the banishment of meat from the convent 
table* upon eradication of the nryuhtimum vtiium of private property. 
While this was so* the success of Cluny as an agent of reform was obviously 
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clue in no small degree to its moderation and avoidance of extreme forms 
of ASGetzcjsm, It presented an ideal which it; was possible for the ordi¬ 
nary monk to follow. In spite of its remii^ness in the cause of Gregory VII S 
it -still sent out great men to champion the fiapd claims. Urban II* the 
inheritor of the Hildebrandine policy* had been Prior of Cl liny: Paschal II 
who followed him in the papal chair was also a Cluniac monk. It was to 
Cluny that Gelaaias iL raschaTs successor, came to die, and the next 
Pofie, Galixtu-i 11, was chosen in the abbey. Its fame suffered a temporary 
eclipse under the rule of Pons* who succeeded Hugh in 1109 and was 
obliged to resign in 1122: but the wisdom and devout learning of Peter 
the Venerable, who compiled a revised code of statutes* kept its reputation 
alive long after* Even so severe a critic as Peter Damian could refer to 
Cluny in the days of Hugh os ^n. paradise watered by the stream* of the 
four Gospels, a garden of delights* a spiritual Held where earth and heaven 
meet* a ground of conflict* in which* as in a wrestling-school of the spirit, 
the frailty of the flesh contend* against the powers of the air.’* St Bernard's 
quarrel with Cluny arose in the evil days of Pons* when his cousin Robert 
was enticed from Clair vaux by specious arguments* and his condemnation 
of the pride and magnificence of Cluny and its preference of the letter 
to the spirit of the Rule was doubtless affected by this circumstance* Yet 
this splendour and monastic luxury was not the growth of a few years 
of misrule; for one point which Bernard attacked, the architectural 
beauty of the churches and cloisters, with their profusion of ornament 
and sculpture* wc have abundant evidence from the thneof Odilu onward** 
It was through the imperceptible effect of wealth and power upon a never 
excessively rigorous system that the state of things arose in which, as 
Bernard -said, the welfare of the airier and its observance of religions 
discipline were held to consist in the magnificence of its feasts, its furniture, 
and its buildings. 

In the.se respects Cluny set the example to Bencdietinism in general. 
The great revival uf monastic life in England which followed the Nnnnau 
Conquest was a revival of decent order rather than of stringent obser¬ 
vance. Lutifniur, in issuing his ordinances to the monks of his metro¬ 
politan church, hud in view a well-ordered community, pumiing the life 
of church and cloister with exemplary decorum and following the Rule 
without extravagant profession* of asceticism. The load-owning monas¬ 
teries of Domesday, the churches whose monks formed cathedral chapters* 
the splendid buildings which were in progress Ijefore the end of the 
eleventh century, ware certainly not homes of an excessively severe 
discipline. Local instances of disorder, no doubt, occurred; and the 
strife between William Rufus and Anselm had dangerous effects; upon the 
religions life, exposing monasteries to the intrusion of unworthy nominees 
of the Crown, It is to he noticed, however* that such movement* as that 
which led in 1132 to the secession of Lhe monks of Fountains from 
St Mary's at York were due, not to any definite scandals but to the 
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failure abbots and convents to live up to the stricter precepts of 
the Rule, 

Even in the days of the greatest activity of Cltiny* sporadic efforts at 
a high standard of asceticism are noticeable outside the main movement. 
In Italy the tradition* of the austerities poetised by the hermits and 
anchorites of the East were never dormant, Fonte Aveliana in the diocese 
f 3 F Fnenzti, founded shortly Ijefure the year 1000, was a monastery of 
hare-Tooted anchorite*. Some forty year* later, under the guidance of 
Peter Damian, its strict practices were introduced into other houses and 
daughter-monasteries were founded. The mortifications of the community 
provoked such criticism that the ardent abbot himself felt bound to 
restrain them- The enthusiasm of Peter Damian,, which contributed -n 
much to the revival of the papal authority in Italy, was fostered by the 
example of Romuald, the founder of the C&maJdolese order* The life of 
Romuald is on extraordinary romance of spiritual fervour. He settled in 
one hermitage after another, imbuing disciples with his own enthusiasm, 
establishing communities of hermit-monks, hut constantly disappointed 
by their failure to reach his own almost unattainable standard. The 
Emperor Otto III found in him a visionary after his ow n heart, and placed 
him in charge of the abbey of San V Apollinare in Classc near his native 
city of Ravenna; but here his attempt to impose his severe discipline upon 
the convent forced him to resign- He was, in fact, wholly unadnpted for 
the ecu obi tic life; and such sttecess ns he achieved was found in solitude 
aocI desert places. After abandoning, owing to a sudden illness, a mission¬ 
ary expedition to Hungary, he settled at Camaldoli, near Arezzo, about 
1012 . Here, on a desolate mountain* he and a few brethren lived in 
separate cells, attending common offices in their oratory, hut passing the 
rest of their time in silent prayer and meditation, and working on the 
barren soil for their living. Romuald himself left Camaldoli after a time, 
migrating to Sitria, near Sa^sofermto, where he attracted so many 
followers that Sitria, says his biographer, tiecame another Nitria, full of 
hermits some living in their cells as in tombs. He died in 1027 at 
Valdicastro, near Ca merino, where he had founded a hermitage at an 
earlier date. 

Cnmuldoli survived the departure of its founder, and becamo the head 
of an order of hermit-monks, which received papal approval in 1072, The 
original severity of the order was modified in the direction of humanity 
by successive priors of Gmialddli, its permanent generals An important 
step was taken in 1102 by the foundation of the monastery of Fontcbuono, 
at the foot of the mountain of Canmldoli, a cenobite establishment which 
ministered tn the wants of the hermits and gave them a place of retirement 
in ease of sickness Henttforward the double element, hermit and ecno- 
bite, existed in the order; and one of the congregations into which it w as 
eventually divided, that of San Michele at M n ran o f was exclusively ecu obi to. 
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Other hermit orders Eind congregation* cute into Iwing during the 
same period. l^a Cava, near Salerno, was famous a* the retreat of 
St Adalferio, who. fulling ill at the monastery of Chiusa in Piedmont, 
demoted his life to God and made hu profession to Odilo at Cluny. His 
monastery at la Cava, however, was on the hermit model; after his death 
in 1030, the mountain, covered with establishments of hermits, became 
a second Mount Athos. Luge bodica of monks were sent out to form 
new colonies one of which* Moiireale in Sicily* became within a few years 
of its foundation the seat of an archbishop and a monastic chapter. The 
offshoots of Cava thus reverted to Hie minimi Benedictine model. \ altom- 
brass* on the ot her hand, founded in 1098 or 1099 by St John (Timlbert 
on the model of Camnlduli, became the source of another distinctively 
hermit order. The enthusiasm of the founder was equal to that of 
Romuald: but Ids temper w«is more gentle, and hh power of administration 
probably greater. In the mingling of the cenobite with the reduce element 
w hich was characteristic of Vallombrosan houses an advance is noticeable 
upon the distinction between them w hich was preserved by theCanuildo™ 
lese. At Vallonibrosa also we find the first specific mention of the 
converse i w ho afterwards became a marked feature of Cistercian organi¬ 
sation, the permanent lay brother whose part in the monastic scheme 
whs the exercise of his cruft a* distinct from the occupation of the monk. 

The Camaldolcse and Vallombmsnn orders had little success outside 
Italw In France, the hermit movement developed upon individual Iihcn, 
anti one order, French in origin, spread its brunches throughout Europe. 
The first distinctively French order, that of Grand mont, was inspired 
from Italian sources. It* founder, St Stephen, as a boy accompanied his 
father on a pilgrimage from their home in Auvergne to the shrine of 
St Nicholas at Bari in Apulia. Taken ill on the return journey* he 
remained in Italy under the care of the Archbishop of Bene icnto. The holy 
conversation of some Calabrian hermits impelled him to imitate their lift; 
and* upon his patron'* death* he returned* armed with the papal blessing, 
to his native country. Here he took up bin abode on the lull of Murefc, 
near Limoges, where, in 1976, he renounced the world fora life of solitary 
abstinence and poverty. The usual band of disci pies gathered round him, 
to whom he prescribed a life entirely separate from worldly distractions, 
avoiding the acquisition of property, and depending upon the voluntary 
alms of the faithful. After his death, the desert in which he had settled 
was claimed by a convent at Limoges; and the new prior migrated, to 
avoid disputes* to n neighbouring solitude at Gran dm out. The rule 
founded upon the counsels of St Stephen, and approved by Hadrian HI 
in 1136, wn* that of a cenobite community with common buildings. Each 
house of the order was divided into deriei and cmwrd, the first buried 
entirely with divine worship and contemplation, the second with the 
tern pond care of the cell, the name applies 1 collectively to the habitation 
of each convent The dependent cells, few in number when the rule whs 
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coinpo^, were entirely subotdmftte to the prior of G random lit* to whcwe 
election each teat two proctors. Tbut» in genera] character, Grnudmont 
closely reKeillbled Vallouibmsa; while, in its congregational organisation* 
the method of Cl liny was followed. At no time was the order large* and* 
during its early year*, it passed almost unnoticed. But it spread beyond 
France: small Gramliinontiiie hou-ses were to be found in remote places in 
England* at Grosmunt on the Yorkshire moors and at Crvu$ wall cm the 
slopes of the BUck mountains in the Welsh march. Its rule underwent 
various modifications at the hands of the Popes of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury; and in Bill John X X.ll raised the prior to the dignity of cm abbot. 

The founder of the Carthusian order was Bruno, a native of Cologne* 
who* ftt the time of Ins conversion to the hermit life, was canon of Rheiuis 
and master of the cathedral school there. In 1084, after spending some 
time in a hermitage near the abbey of Mulesme* he mid six companions* 
four clerks and two convert besought Hugh, R is hop of Grenoble* to grant 
them a place of settlement in Ins barren and mountainous diocese, Hugh 
amply satisfied their ambition for solitude- The desert of Chartreuse* 
entered by a cleft in the reeks, at the top of a steep ascent, inhabited only 
by wild ImnvsLs and generally covered with snow* was* in the bishop's words, 
more like a prison or purgatory than a human dwelling-place. 13 m no and 
his companions built their church and little cdU near the summit or the 
site, round a spring winch gave them their daily drink* The founder 
himself* railed away to Rome by Fope Urban II* flight the congenial 
society of the hermits of southern Italy, and died in a monastery which 
he founded at la Torre in the diocese of ^qtiillaee. lih departure seems 
to have been followed by the temporary desertion of Chartreuse, which he 
commended in his absence to the Abbot of la Ctiaise-Dieu in Auvergne; 
but it was restored to one of the original inmates* Laiidoin of Lucca, 
before Bruno's death in 1101« 

The recognition of the G raude-Cl uirtreuse as the head of an order 
w. L is not fully achieved Ik-: fore 1176; but daughter-houses had come into 
existence by ll&t* w hen Guigues du Child, prior from 1110 to 11;17, 
drew up the Cmwiettidin& Carihmieme^ at the request of three priors of 
dependent convents. The essential points in the constitution of the 
Grande-Chartreuse* as in that of Grand in on t* were isolation from worldly 
aHhirs and complete poverty. Beyond the bound* of the desert, which 
surrounded the monastery and alfurded seme scanty pasturage for a 
limited number of sheep and cattle, the acquisition uf property was for¬ 
bidden. Any temptation to further po&ie&.ion was checked by the 
limitation ul the cun veil tun] body tu a prior and twelve monks* sixteen 
convtTjfi^ and a few hired servants, shepherd*, and herdsmen. As at 
C^maJdoli, the monastery consisted of two distinct parts* the hermitage 
proper with its separate cells* and the lower house, tenanted by con utrxi 
and administered by a proctor chosen from among the hermits* Dressed 
in habits of coarse white doth* with hair-shirts next their skins* the 
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brethren abstained wholly from meal, fasting three dap & week on bread* 
salt, and writer, and on other days eating only vegetable* with the 
occasional addition of cheese or some milk-food, and drinking watered 
wine. Not even the sick were permitted the use of meat; gifts of fish 
were allowed* but not its purchase. The lesser hours were said privately 
by the monks in their cells; only certain hours were said in church, and 
in the early days of the monastery mass seems to have been celebrated 
only on Sundays and feo*t-days t w r hen the monks left the cells to eat 
together in the refectory. The life of solitary prayer, varied only by 
work on the plots of ground adjoining the cells* was the ideal long main¬ 
tained by the Carthusian community. Guests were merely tolerated* The 
monastery was founded in the desert to afford refreshment to men's souls, 
not to their bodies; its site furnished no convenience for visitors and 
horses; as for alms to the poor, it was better to send surplus tood to 
neighbouring tow r ns than to attract a crowd of beggars. 

The spirit of the Carthusian customs and statutes i@ a rigorous deter¬ 
mination to maintain the strictest self-denial * Those who framed them 
kept in view all the dangers which beset a nascent order. I he novice was 
warned of the hardness of the life; if its demands were too onerous for 
him, he was not encoumged to persevere. The poor and compulsorily 
small monasteries were unattractive homes for men who wished to retire 
from the world with *l certain degree of comfort. From the Ijcgmnnig, 
Carthusian monks recoguired that their life was fit only fur the few-. 
They refused to affiliate large houses to their order* When Stephen of 
Ubasinc consulted Guigucs with n view to uniting his house to some strict 
order, he was told tint the Carthusians had no room for it* and was 
advised to join the Cistercians, who kept the royal rood and whose 
statutes led to all perfection* The hermit Carthusians admired but hud 
no desire to emulate the rapid growth of cenubite reform under the 
Cistercians- Their humility and rejection of ambition met with its reward 
in the later Middle Ages, when, amid tlie decay of the cenohUe orders 
they still preserved their pristine real. 

Another order of a somewhat novel type was developed from experience 
gained in hermitages, Roliert of Arbrissel* a Breton, was, like Bruno, 
a learned theologian! who left his lectures nt Angers to become an 
anchorite in the forest of Croon, where he Was joined by a crowd of 
imitators. The place was too strait for them ull T and they parted to fonn 
distinct bands in neighbouring forests. Their leaders seem to have learned 
by experience that the solitary life in separate cells could not be of the 
same profit to all. Robert himself founded a monastery for those who 
preferred a reiiobite life* One of his principal followers. Vital, a canon of 
Mortain, founded the ccnobite congregation of S&vigny, afterwards merged 
in the order of Citeaux; another, Bernard of Abbeville, vu the founder 
of the congregation of Thiron. Robert* however, called upon by Urban II 
to join in preaching the Cmsade, conceived the idea of founding a house 
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of prayer for those who, •smitten with penitence but unable to take part 
in the holy war, might compensate for their disability by devoting them¬ 
selves to God. From the first this house, established at Fontevrault about 
1100, was intended to include women as well as men. Nunneries had 
played a very small part in the recent history of inorovsticisni. The gixst 
abbeys ruled at an earlier date by women, sueh os Whitby and Chelles, 
had disappeared; others, like Keiinreinont in the Vosgts, seem to have 
lost their regular character early, and developed as houses of secular 
raiiontws. In 1028 Folk the Black of Anjou hud founded a nunnery at 
Romxnty, to which he attached four clerks or canons os chaplains: mi 
arrangement which we find repeated in the canonrics annexed to the 
important nunneries in the south of England, which owed their origin to 
the royal house of Wessex and, whatever decline they may have suffered 
during the period More the conquest, recovered their vigour under the 
Norman kings. With the approach of the twelfth century, nunneries 
began to assume a larger part in religion* organisation. He exigence of 
coni muni ties of women, however, raised s|x*ial problems. Nunneries, 
without adequate protection, were exposed! to the risk of secular violence; 
they needed the ministrations of priests in -spiritual things, of manservants 
in temporal Thus there grew up, in more than one order, those double 
monasteries in which ft cloister of clerks and lay brothers existed side by 
side with a cloister of nuns. 

The symbolic idea of the double community at Fontevrault, whose 
patrons were St Mary and St John, was the rare which the beloved 
disciple bestowed upon the mother of our Lord. The abbess was supreme 
over the monasteiy. The women, of whom there were 300 in the largest 
cloister alone, were consecrated to prayer; the men were charged with 
the temporal needs of the house. Cloisters, dedicated to St Laaarus and 
St Mary .Magdalene respectively, were set apart for the diseased and the 
penitent, ihc Rule of St Benedict was stringently enforced; the use of 
meat was forbidden, and the comm unity was ordered to receive no gifts 
ot parish churches or tithes. In 1106 the new on ter whs approved by 
1 aschal II, and in 1113 it received the privilege of exemption. Daughter 
houses soon grew up in Anjou, Toumiue, Item, and Poitou; and the 
■uw.-e.ss of the order was so great that in 11+5 there were said to be more 
Ihtui 5000 nuns at Fontevrault itself. Nuns were brought from it into 
England by Henry II to reform the abbey of Amesbury; others were 
settled at Nuneaton and at Westwood in Worcestershire; and the church 
of Fontevrault became tile chosen resting-place of the Angevin royal 
family. 

Hitherto, none of the organised congregations which had arisen since 
Hie tliiya nl Cluny hud produced a far-reaching effect outside certain 
localities, lheir reforms, moreover, had for the most part pointed away 
from the cenobite ideal. The qualified approval which St Benedict had 
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given to the hermit life wos supplanted by a theory which regarded the 
cenobite system ^ ft concession to human frailty rather tluin ^ the 
normal school of GocT$ service. It fffts only natural that the devout 
reformer, face to face with the splendour of tinny or Suml-lJcms, should 
contrast it uufavourably with the naked simplicity of Cainaldols or the 
Graude-Cbartreuset and t \uestion the spirituality of the system which it 
represented. Hut the greatest of the twelfth century reforms was instituted 
upon strictly ccnobite lines; mid only in one outstanding detail did d 
depart from the spirit of the Hide of St Benedict. 1-ven in this, its 
adoption of the congregational principle,, it differed widely from the 
Cluninc system of centraltsed government under a single heath 

The institution of the order of Cl team marks the third great epoch 
in the history of medieval uiunadiism. llic rcibmss of Benedict of Aniline 
had been abort lived; the purity of Cluny hod become alloyed by customs 
out of keeping with the intent ion of its founders. In I09S, Rolwrtt Ah bid 
of the Benedictine house of Mulrame in the diocese of Uangre*, with six 
of his monks, dissatisfied with the imperfect observance of the Rule in 
their monastery, migrated, with licence from the papal legate Hugh, 
Archbishop of Lyons, to Ci beaux, a desolate place covered with thick 
woods and thom-bushe* in the diocese of Chalon. Here, on Palm Sunday, 
March 109S, the birthday of St Benedict, the Cistercian order took 
its beginning. The new monastery wo* approved by the local diocesan, 
ami the csptnsis of its wooden buddings were del rayed by htides, iJuke 
qf Burgundy, who proved a good friend to the struggling community, 
Itoljcrt himself was recalled tu Mulcsmc w p ifchm a year of the foundation ; 
and it was his successor, AI berk, who obtained papal approval id the 
litend observance of the Rule of St Benedict to which he and his monks 
devoted themselves* But the monastery waa as yet insignificant; during 
the first years of its existence, its promise can hardly have seemed tu 
contemporary observers as great as that of Fontevrauit or Savigny. Its 
legislaturamveil in 1109, in the person of the third ahl>t>t, the Englishman 
Stephen IIaiding. It was not, however, until 1113 that the event took 
place which was* within a few years, to raise CUenux to a position of 
unrivalled influence in the Church at large. In that year St Bernard* 
with thirty companions, including bin brothers* made hi« profession to 
Abbot Stephen; and in the lame year Clfeatix, enlarged in numbers, sent 
out its first colony to la Fertd-sur-Grosnc, 

Bv the time of the promulgation of the Curia CarltnU^ which was 
confirmed by Calixtufi II at Smilieu on 2S December 1119, the wide 
expansion of the Cistercian order was & certainty- The foundation of 
!a Ferte was followed by that of Putitigny in 1114. Ckirvtiux, with 
Bernard os its abbot, and Moriinoud, both in the diocese of Lnngres, 
were colonised on 25 June 1115, To the abbots of these four houses 
special pre-eminence was given in the councils of the older; from them 
and from Citeaux proceeded those generations of abbeys which in quick 
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succession rose mil ov er Europe. At the date of the confirmation of the 
Charter of Charity, the order pwsc*sed twelve monsteries, of w hieh seven 
were daughters of Citeaiuc, two uf Pontigny, and two of Clairvaux. As 
yet, it hud not extended far beyond the hound* of Burgundy and Cham¬ 
pagne : but it* circle of influence u™ beginning to w iden* and one house, 
Cud on in in the distant diocese of lariat ? which owed its foundation to 
Robert uf Arbrissel, had been a Hi I in ted to Pantigny. 

The Charter of Charity was drawn up to ensure mutual peace and. 
love between the houses of the order* A> a constitutional document, iu 
essential point is the position of CReaux as the head of the family. The 
autocracy of Cl tiny was not copied* Reverence and obedience were due 
to CTteaux as a parent: but a certain degree of autonomy was necessary 
fur each house* The order was not composed of ati abbot and a crowd 
of completely dependent prior*. Each monastery was ruled hy \U own 
ah bit, whose responsibility to his superior was purely spiritual. The 
Abbot of ! iteaux had the cure of souls of the order ; I Kit he might levy 
no temporal exactions upon lus spiritual children* In the primitive inter¬ 
pretation uf the Rule, in divine service, and in customs, uniforniit y on 
the pattern of Citeaux was to be kept; a monk of une house- would find 
nothing strange or unfamiliar in another. In all houses of the order, the 
abbot* ga^c place to the Abbot of Citeaux, if he happened to visit tliciii* 

On the other hand, the visitatorial power of the Abbot of Cileuux 
was limited. If he practically took charge of a daughter-monastery during 
til n visitation, he might alter nothing without the consent of its abbot 
and the convent, and the advice of the abbot was necessary to his cor^ 
rectiuii of faults. lie might not receive guests in the guest-house, unless 
the abbot was away. Further, the visitation of cadi monastery, once a 
year, tidonged to the abbot of the house which was its immediate patent* 
Thus, aiming the twelve abbeys existing at the end or I119 s Pontiguy 
and Claimiux were subject to visitation from Cibeaux, but the Abbot of 
Pontignv was the visitor of Ifouras and (Auburn, and tlie Abbot of Clair- 
vaux of Trois-Fontaines and Fcmtenay; and, within a short time, the 
abbots of these daughters uf Pontigny and Clairvjuix w r ere exercising the 
same right over daughters of their own. "llie order spread in this w'av 
by a closely connected system of affiliated houses, each descending in a 
regular line of pedigree from Citauix, the mother of all. At Oteaux the 
yearly chapter-general of the order was held, with the abbot jls president ; 
at such assemblies and elsewhere where they met, the precedence of abbots 
was determined by priority of foundation. Measures, however, were taken 
for holding the power of the Abbot of Clteaux in check* He himself was 
subject to vkitatiou by the four prime abbots of the order; if he was 
unsatisfactory , they wen? charged w ith special powers of correction, short 
of deposition or excommunication, which wen? reserved to the decision of 
the chapter-general. Similarly, the settlement of controversies between 
abbeys belonged to the Abbot of Citcaux, but not without the choice of 
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istK-h assegftttrs a-S he might think lit. The removal of other abbots was 
delegated to the abbot of the parent house with others to help him ; 
while a similar committee presided over the elections of abbots and guided 
the dedrion of the cod vents concerned To sum up t each bouse nf the 
order bad its place in an hierarchy at the apex of w hich was Citeaux ; 
each was tinder some degree of supervision exercised by the abbot From 
whoso monastery st took birth. The primacy of the whole order was 
secured for CihAtix* which had the immeasurable advmitage of being the 
regular strut of the chapter*-general; but the monarchy of Hie Abbot of 
Citeaus was limited bv necessary safeguards, and his autocracy was im¬ 
possible without complete subversion of the constitution. 

To Stephen Harding, who thus gave the Order its constitution* are 
ascribed also the earliest of its institutes. In enforcing uniformity of 
custom, he aimed at the removal of all superfluous splendour of furniture 
and ritual. Gold and silver ornaments were forbidden ; only the vessels 
of the altar were to be of diver or diver gilt. Crosses were to be of 
painted wood, candles Licks of iron* censers of copper or iron. The vest¬ 
ments ware of the must simple kind and material; copes* dalmatics, and 
tunide* were banished, and the altar coverings were of plain linen without 
embroidery. The series of Cistercian shitutes of whieh the text bfts been 
preserved to us represents a growth of maiiv years. and successive codih- 
cations fmsn the time of Ray Hard, who succeeded Stephen in 1134. The 
body of Cistercian statutes* approved and added to by successive chapters- 
general* formed no Rule; one essential precept of the order was the 
uni form interp retail on of and loyalty to the Rule of St Benedict* The 
systematic arrangement of the statutes under inclusive headings wtft 
begun in 120r% and the hitftUuihne^ revised in 1240 and again in 1250* 
give a more detailed and comprehensive view of Cistercian customs than 
the earliest aeries. Even at the later date, the puritanunn of the order 
and its avoidance or all orientation were strongly maintained. The choice 
of remote rites for abbeys, the abstinence from superfluous and curious 
ornament* were still insisted on. Stained-glass windows and atone bell- 
tower* were forbidden as non-essentials; u r ooden bell-towers uuj.ri not be 
of immoderate height,. It is possible to trace some modification* in the 
later statutes; the prohibition of gold and silver crosses was con lined to 
crosses of large -size* and the limitation of the tise nf meat to the intinnnry 
buildings was not accompanied by it* specific limitation to infirm persons. 
In the dignified simplicity of the services, for which dftlxmite regulation* 
existed in the early Liber Urnum^ there w&* no important change. In 
theory, at any rate* the Cistercian of the thirteenth century still adhered 
to the example bequeathed to bins by Stephen Harding and Bernard. 

The regulations for the foundation of new abbeys implicitly prevented 
the growth of subordinate priories. When a new house was founded to 
the honour of St Maly * to whom* in memory of the beginnings of the 
order in St Mary's at Molesme, all its monasteries were dedicated* the 
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head of the thirteen monks sent out to colonise it woe the abbot Each 
monastery bred its granges* divided from one another bv specified nimi- 
mmn distances; hut every care was taken that the grange should not 
become the permanent abode of u small hotly of religious. No mon k save 
the cellarer, the temporal officer of the abbey* might have charge of it. 
If monks went* as in harvest-time, to work at the granges, they might 
pass the night there only in cases of absolute necessity. So churchyard* 
were to he made or burials take place at granges. Such places, in fact, 
were intended for the support, not for the residence of the community : 
and their care was entrusted to the cojwcrsi or hiy-hrnthers. 

The ctviver.vi* or foicus [rnrhatux was by no means a peculiar!y Cistercian 
institution ; but it was in this order that his position was must dearly 
defined. In a self-supporting community* far from populous places, it 
was necessary to luive workmen on the spot Although Llie Rule prescribed 
manual labour to its followers* the prime duty of a monk wils prayer and 
his proper place wels the dobfcer, not the field or workshop, Thus, when 
Alberie undertook the rule of Clteaux^ ha and his monks decided to 
receive mnvcrxl, whom they would treat as themselves iu life and death, 
save tluit they w ere not to be admitted as monks. The hire of workmen, 
however, was also contemplated; and hired artificers and labourers are 
mentioned in the early statute*. We have no means of estimating how 
many conofftf! CiteauX supported at first* or how many were sent out to 
Irt Forte in 1113, I t is certainly probable that this consecration of labour 
received some stimulus from nOfi-Cwtercian sources, Th* community of 
Thiron* established in the diocese of Chartres about 1114, consisted 
largely of men w ho were encouraged by Bernard of Abbeville to exercise 
in their monastery the trades to which they hod been trained ; and the 
enlistment or these tiromi m the service of God appeals tp have given 
Tbirou its name. But there can lie no doubt that, with the rapid develop- 
nMsnft of Cistercianism after the foundation of Clairvaux and Mori mu ud 
in 1115* oomjtfr/i entered the order in large numbers. They were admitted 
purely as labourers; they took the vows, hut w^ere prohibited from learning 
to read or write. They were lodged in the cellarer's building on the west 
side of the derate, which frequently, a* at Fountains, Gurecamp, and 
V auclnir, testifies to the vety ample accommodation which their numbers 
required. Their simple office*, consisting qf repetitions of prescribed 
prayers* were said in the nave of the church* before they went out* early 
in the morning, to the workshop® and granges. At the granges* they had 
intervals at the canonical hour* for devotions* led bv their appointed 
overseers, *lheir chapter-meeting was held every Sunday by the abbot or 
his deputy, from the early Utm Convt r rsorum y w r hieh prescribes their 
manner of life* it is clear that they were intended mainly for field-work* 
and that batches of them resided temporarily on the granges; while the 
directions for their I in I fit hod field-work mainly m view. There can be 
little doubly however, that they made themselves useful in the various 
cn. xx , 43—2 
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offices mid workshop which, as at Clairvaux, rilled the outer court uf the 
uionasterv; und, if Cistercian art hi lecture, the natural eonsetpmH’e and 
appropriate expression of the deration uf the order to ideals which excluded 
all flattery of the senses, cannot be proved to owe anything to the brain 
of the fonoffrjtH, it was certainty aided by his liands. 

One principle, laid down in the preamble to the Charter of Charity, 
was the necessity of episcopal consent to the establishment of a Cistercian 
house in any diJcwe, In this, no doubt, the collisions between the exempt 
Cluniacj aiitl the ordinary authority were remembered. The order, how¬ 
ever, Wfc- exempted in process ol time from diocesan suthorit) ; and I he 
later statuto* uphold its freedom from episcopal visitation, Relations 
between bishops and Cistercian monasteries were generally friendly: the 
Cistercian abbot received benediction from the local diocesan or Ids suf¬ 
fragan, and bishops on their primary visitation tours claimed the right 
of a night's hospitality as guest* in the house* where they could not sit 
as judges. The secluded sites of Cistercian abbeys brought them seldom, 
in the ordinary course of things, into conflict with parochial authorities. 
Their own churches were entirely reserved for the purposes of their com¬ 
munities ; the parish altars, found ill many Benedictine and August!man 
churches, had no place in their naves. The examples of Jrt Benedict gave 
no precedent for the possession of appropriated parish churches or lithea, 
mid the founders of the older rejected such gifts. Although their suc¬ 
cessors abandoned Lhi.s principle, the appropriation of churches and tithes 
was less eagerly Bought bv the Cistercian order than by others; and, at 
^suppression, Fountain*. the best endowed of English Cistercian houses, 
derived a mere frartiou of its income from Lb is source. 

The call of the Cistercian order to men to save their souls by retire¬ 
ment from the world to a life of voluntary abstinence and prayer in 
uninhabited valley a laid an extraordinary power. Citcaux, by virtue of 
its compact organisation, ami with the aid of the missionary ih.iiI and 
ubiquitous energy- of St Bernard, outstripped all other congregations in 
the rapidity of its growth. In 1120 it set foot in Italy, at Tiglieto in 
Liguria, founded from la Forte 1 i while Moriimmd made its first step 
eastwards to Bellevjunt in Franche-Comtd In 1128 and 112j Moriinond 
established two important colonising centres ill Germany, Camp in the 
diocese of Cologne and Ebnuli in Franconia; from Camp the movement 
spread into the central ami north-western districts of Germany, while the 
first daughter of Ebrach was Reun in Styria- Meanwhile, in 1128, through 
T Aumdnc in the diocese of Clmrtres, a daughter of Citeatii, the Cistercians 
reached England at Waverlcy in Hampshire ; and the same house in 1131 
sent another colony to Tintem, quickly followed in 11S2 by Bkvaulx, of 
the family of Clainaux. In the previous year Clairvaui bad established 
houses in Franche-Comte ! and the dioceses of Geneva and Mayence. In 
1182 she founded Moreruek in the kingdom of Leon, the earliest monas¬ 
tery of the order in Spain. Rievaulx in llfifl became the mother of the 
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first Scottish house at Melrose. Ctairvoux reached Flanders at Its Dunes 
and Portugal at AlofoOs in 1138, and founded WhitJand in South Wales 
in 1140, In 1142 Irish Cistercianisiii began at Mdlifont, which, through 
the friendship of Mitlnehv O'Morgan* for Bernard, joined the family of 
Ctairvaux; and in 1143 the same family was increased by two Swedish 
homes, at Al vast m and Nydala* In 1144 Denmark w as entered by Citeaux 
at Henevad ; and ill 1 M(> and 1147 two English monasteries of the line 
of tlairvnux, Fountains and its daughter Kirknteod, colonised Lysa and 
Hovcdn in Norway. Hungary s Poland. and Bohemia received their earliest 
colonists from monasteries of the line of Morimuud in 1142 and 1143; 
and in 1150 Ckirvaux founded a house at Cabuahbas in Sardinia, 

Many other monasteries were founded during this period ; and, apart 
from the great activity of Clairvaux and Muriiuond, the younger houses, 
especially in England, wore very prolific, W'jiverley and Riev&uTx produced 
large families; und Fountain.** which, after its secession from St Mary's 
at York in 1132* joined the order in 1135 t owned no less than eight 
daughters at the beginning of 1151. In Ireland also Mellifont owned 
five daughter-hnuses within eight years of its foundation, Progress in 
the German and Austrian provinces* through Morin mud and its offshoots, 
was remarkable. Throughout the Spanish peninsula the line of Glairvaux 
spread, monopolising Portugal* Oallicia, and Leon; while the Gascon 
foundations of Morinioml colonised Navarre and Castile, and shared 
Aragon mid Catalonia with the children of Clair vaux, who eventually 
reached Valencia and Majorca, os the Christian arms advanced against 
the Moors. In Italy progress was slower ; but all the chief houses estab¬ 
lished their lines in various parts of the country* and that of Cliiirvaux 
grew witli fair rapidity, St Bernard himself was present at the foundation 
of Chiaravalle in Lombardy in 1136* and the first abbot of the monastery 
of 5S. Vincenzo ed Anastasia at Rome* lk-rnard of Pisa, was raised to 
the Papacy in 1145 as Eugeni us IIL From 1145 to 1153 the Church 
was virtually ruled from Clairvmix; and with the deaths of St Ik-mard 
and Eugeni us in 1153, the great age of Cistercian activity ended. 

At the end of 1151 the order numbered 330 monasteries; and the 
general chapter of 1152 passed a decree that nn mure were to lie founded* 
Nevertheless, at St Bernards death on 23 August 1153, the number had 
risen to 343, Three more were founded within the next month ; and the 
increase, though at a less phenomenal rate* was so steady that, bv the 
end nf the thirteenth century, this total of S4fi was more than doubled. 
With the exception of CitcftUK itself, these house* had coine into being 
in little mure than forty years. It should be remembered, however, that 
the process of colonisation was aided by the accession of houses like 
Fountains, which had begun life by initiating reform on their own lines. 
The monnsteiy of Savigny, soon after the time of it* foundation about 
1112* had become the head of a reformed congregation, much on the 
lines of Citeaux. In 1147 Sa viguy, with twenty-seven daughter-houses in 
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France a ml the British Isles* was united bodily to the Cistercian order and 
affiliated to CUirvaux. In the same year the sen all congregation of Obasine 
in the Limousin was united to Citeaux ; and later, in 11 the monastery 
of Detfan in the same district, with six daughters, joined the line of 
Pontfgnv* The wisdom of Cistercian polity was shewn in these eases by 
the /act that the abbots of the chief monasteries of these affiliated con¬ 
gregations remained the visitors of their daughter-houses rind some 
indulgence wiis allowed to exi-sting practices not in harmony with C’ii- 
tercian customs. Although, in the bull of Ivugenius lit which united the 
Suviguiae j muses to the order of Citcaux, they are identified with those 
of the obedience of Thirofn, Thiron and its daughters,, among which were 
Kelso and Arbroath in Scotland, remained apart, and eventually were 
referred to habitually as Benedictine, differing only from Benedictine 
monks in Mieir grey habit. Similarly, the congregation of Vol-des-Choux 
in Burgundy, founded in I ISIS, had much in common with the Cistercians 
and wore a white habit : hut their customs wen: largely derived by their 
founder, a co/iurrjitf of the Charterhouse of Louvigny, from Carthusian 
sources, iunJ their priories were subordinated to the parent house on the 
Chmiac model Of some thirty priories* three were in Scotland ; and Ihe 
beautiful remains of Phi sea ink'll in the diocese of Moray shew considerable 
influence, both in plan and architecture, from Cistercian houses. 

The immediate influence of Citeaux affected the movement which took 
place during the first half of the twelfth century among regular canons. 
The attempt to enforce a rule of life upon clerks, of w hich we have seen 
the beginning, was hampered by the secular preferences both of themselves 
and of the monks who sought to emulate their comparative frecduiri from 
restraint In 1BS0 Nicholas II, at the instigation of Peter DanJian, held 
a council at wJiicb the duty of the common life and Lhe renunciation of 
private property were made obligatory upon corporations of canons; and 
in lOfift these principles were reasserted by Alexander II, who introduced 
canons of the reformed congregation of San Frcdinno at Lucca into bis 
metropolitan church of St John Latenm. We hate signs of the influence 
of these reforms in England, in indications of provisions for the common 
life at Beverley and Southwell in the time of the Confessor, and in the 
establishment of the Lotliariugimi system of communal chapters at Exeter 
and Wells. Mentions of the Rule of St Augustine Ijegid to appear soon 
alter the council of 1063* This Rule* founded upon the famous letter of 
St Augustine to a congregation of religion* women, was supposed to 
embody the principle* upon which he had constituted the com urun life of 
his clerk? at Hippo. The English churches which have been mentioned 
never received it ; and the normal cathedral and collegiate chapters of 
canons* both here and abroad, consisted of secular clerks, holding separate 
prebends of varying value, possessing their ow n bouse** and, if they chose 
to reside in person , receiving additional allowance* from the common 
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fiiiii But the August minn reform had its re-nlt, early in the twelfth 
centurv, in Hie fmjiient substitution of regular for secular eanoiH in 
churches where the canonical life hud fallen into decay* and In the founda¬ 
tion of communities of clerks cm what was really a monastic bass'-, although 
the ttule which they followed w m lighter and admitted of a more liberal 
interpretation than that of St Benedict The Role was enforced upon 
ail canons regular bv Innocent II in I RID; but, before this date, houses 
hail come into existence in large numbers its England and France. In 
France Ivo, Bishop of Chartres* who had received it monastic training at 
Bee under Lau franc, promoted the formation of such bodies. In England 
canons regular of St Augustine seem to have appeared first in HtJfj at 
St Eotolplfs, Colchester; the order spread within the nest few years, and 
in 1133 the priory church of Carlisle was converted into the cathedral 
church of a new diocese, 

August in hm, like Benedictine, houses were autonomous communities; 
fallowing their own local customs. As among Benedictines, so here, certain 
centres of activity, such as t htf famous house of Sunt-Victor at Paris* 
Saintdluf at Avignon* and the Holy Cross at Coimbra, which adopted 
the customs of Saint-Ruf, formed local congregations with common 
observances, and occasional!y, as in the congregations of Saint-Victor 
and Arrouaise, with distinctive habits. Some com m unities from the brat 
appear to have nought a quasi-monastic sedition; but one powerful 
reason for the establishment of communities of clerks had been the forma¬ 
tion of centre* from w hich neighbouring parish churches could be served. 
There i* abundant evidence in Domesday Book of the presence in England 
of small “minsters* of secular clerks on these lines. Some of these dis¬ 
appeared, some were continued as secular colleges* and some in process of 
time adopted the August!nian Rule; the continuance of the system in 
Augustin inn houses is indicated by the number of parish churches which, 
in many instances* formed a prominent factor in their early endowments. 
In later times, ecclesiastical legislation leaned to the natural view that 
the dispersion of canons in appropriated churches was incompatible with 
the maintenance of divine service in their EEUNiaateries* From the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth century the practice, 
although it survived in certain privileged coses, or where custom was too 
strong to I jo checked by legislation, was largely discontinued and was 
discouraged by diocesan authorities* It revived in England during the 
dearth of priests caused by the great pestilence of 1349, and was very 
general during the fifteen Lh century; but by Lhat time the distinction 
between canons and monks was atmost obliterated, and it is probable 
that the institution of a canon to the vicarage of a church meant little 
more than that the endowment of the vicarage was car-marked fur his 
maintenance in his monastery, and that the cure of souls was served for 
a small wage bv a stipendiary chaplain. The privilege* however, of serving 
parish churches, though generally withdrawn from Auguatlmaus by Canon 
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The PreMomtrattn&ian Order 


Law* was constantly maintained by the order of Prcraontre, which laid 
the strictest interpretation upon the Rule. 

The founder of the Premunstraterisian order, Norbert, a native of 
Xanterj* underwent the experience* so usual at that epoch, of sudden 
conversion from a worldly life to evangelical penitence. As a secular canon 
al Xmiten* and afterwards ns an inmate of regular houses, his austerities 
and exhortations made him unpopular. Surrendering his knefices and 
despoiling himself of worldly goods, he joprni^xsi to Sain t-Gilies in 
Languedoc, and there obtained from Gd ruins II a general licence to 
preach repen bniee* Travelling north ward again with a few disci ples t he 
found a friend in Bartholomew* Bishop of Laon, who offered him the 
church of Saint-Mar tin in his episcopal city. The canons of Saint-Martin, 
however, refused to conform to his strict wav of life ; and Bartholomew* 
unwilling So lose hU services* gave him his choice of a site m the diocese 
on which lie might found a new church. The place was found in 1130 
at Fremont re, over which the Cistercian owners relinquished their claims. 
Here he and his followers determined to Jidopt the Rule of St Augustine, 
with a severity of observance strongly coloured by customs derived from 
CUeaux, The constitution of the new order wa* on the model of the 
Charter of Charity* with its system of a limited monarchy* affiliated 
houses, and chapter-general at the parent monastery. In the white habit* 
in simplicity of dress, ritual, and architecture* in abstinence from flesh- 
meat and in long fasts, it followed the Cistercian example* Xorbert and 
Bernard of Clairvaiix, though not without differences of opinion* were 
closely united in friendship: and* if Bernard rejected NorberFs views on 
the reign of Anti-Christ as a present fact* they found common ground 
in their opposition to the more obvious danger represented by Abailard* 

Some twenty yearn after the order of Fremont re had come into being, 
Laurence of Liege likened the two orders to the cherubim* spreading out 
their wings in the midst of the tabernacle on either side of the merry-scat, 
and to the two witnesses of the Apocalypse sent by God at the end of 
the world, and clothed in the sackcloth of penitence. The repression of 
the heresy of Tonchehn at Antwerp by Norhert brought the order into 
the Low Countries x and his promotion to the archbishopric of Magde¬ 
burg in 112fcS ensured iLssuece— in Germany. Ill 1127* when Honuriu* II 
confirmed the order in it^ possessions* it had nine abbeys Fruition ire, 
Aunt-Martin at Lion* Saint-Michael at Antwerp, two in the diocese of 
Mduster, and one in cadi of the dioceses of Soissons, Liege* Mayeuce* and 
Metz* By 11 1 L ten years after Norbert* death, the nine had grown to 
seventy. Some nine years later, the order was to be fonud in almost every 
country id Europe and had reached Palestine. The eventual number of 
its house* is somewhat variously stated, and some estimates appear to lie 
extravagant. The first English monastery, Newhouse in Lincolnshire! 
was colonised from Licquea in the Boutotiais in 111#; and eventually the 
order could count some thirty houses in England and Wales. The estab- 
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lishment of dependent priories* a natural consequence of the connexion 
of the canons with parish churches, iiitirks a point of divergence from 
Cistercian custom- There were also several cathedral churches with 
Premotistratcnshn chapters, of which we have one British example at 
Whithorn in Galloway. 

In another respect also this order, in its early days, presented a 
contrast to Citeaux. The Fontcvmldiiie experiment of monasteries 
combining monks with nuns was never contemplated by the Cistercians. 
Women* indeed, soon embraced the Cistercian interpretation of the Hole 
of St Benedict; and Stephen Handing founded the lirst Cistercian nunnery 
in 1130, nE Tart in the diocese of Langres. Such nunneries took their 
place in the line of affiliation; but abbesses were not admitted to cliaptefe- 
general, and, in time, the nunneries of certain countries held Lheir own 
general eliapEers. In England no nlliltat loll between Cistercian nunneries 
cati he lraced ; these small and poor houses, like Benedictine nunneries, 
sprang up independently; their connexion with the order was simply 
their adoption of Cistercian customs; and, like Benedictine nunneries 
again, their visitors w p erc the diocesan bishops. Where the original link 
to the main order wa* closer* the alliance tended to become little more 
than nominal; and the difficulty of supervision is illustrated by lhe fact 
that ii was possible in 1310 for the Infanta Constance to usurp the 
functions of an aldiot in the nunnery of la- Huelgas at Burgos, founded 
by her father Alfonso VIII, blessing and instructing novices arid hearing 
confessions* It was perhaps to meet the problems of the effective super¬ 
vision of nunneries and the proper provision for them of priestly ministra¬ 
tions that the order of Prvmmitre, at its hegilining, admitted women to 
its houses* It may be noticed, however, that the statute of the general 
chapter of 1138, which forbade the admission of women, appear* to deal 
primarily with Jay-sisters nr convcrsae, and refers to separate nunneries 
of “singing sisteiu* Be thi* as it may, the custom of receiving women 
did not last long. Of the very few Premoustratensiaii nunneries in 
England, Irfnrrl in Litieohwhire Appears to have been always regarded 
as a dependent cell of the abbey of New ho use; and similarly the obscure 
nunnery nt Guy scan re in Northumberland was under the charge of the 
canons of Alnwick. The nuns of 8wine in Yorkshire, regarded as a 
Cistercian house, were served by Premonstratcnsian canon* during a con¬ 
siderable period. 

The double system was also attempted by Augustinian canons. It is 
found for a short time in one *mall Yorkshire house, Marton in the forest 
of Galtres; but here the nuns* who followed Cistercian customs, were 
transferred to Moxbv, not far away* Again, it played a part in the early 
constitution of the congregation of Arrombe, which had some houses in 
England * and preserved a separate, though somewhat nominal, existence 
until the later part of the fifteenth century. In this instance, as in that 
of Premoiitre, the system was not long-lived. Its success, however* was 
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achieved in England, though upon a small scale, hv the order of 
Scmpritighaii], which was founded for mms in llttl by Gilbert, rector of 
Sempringh&m in Lincolnshire. tie endeavoured without success tn 1147 
to induce the chapter-general of Citemix to receive his duda into its order* 
St Bernard and Eugeniu-’i I [ L however, intereHted themselves in his 
venture:; and it Mai with the aid of St Bernard that the Gilbertine 
statutes were compiled, Canons, following the Rule of St Augustine, and 
dwelling in a separate cloister, formed after this date an integral 
portion of each convent. Before Gilberts death in 1188, thirteen houses 
I md bee u founded, ad in the [liocescs of Lincoln a Eld \ F ork, Suljsequentl [y, 
the number grew to twenty-six; but, although the double constitution 
of most of the earlier houses continued Eiutil the suppression, all hut two 
of those established after 1188 were for canons onlv. The prior of the 
canons in each house* where they were limited to a maximum of thirteen, 
was the head of the momisterv, in direct eon trust to the Eon terra Id inc 
am\ngtrnent, Tile order was exempt from episcopal visitation and held 
ab chapter-general yearly at Sempringham; but the office of master or 
general was not at Loch ed to the headship of one particular monastery, 
and might fall by elect ion on any prior or canon who was placed on the 
list of suitable candidates Outside England, the urder possessed no house, 
with the exception of one short-lived establishment in Scotland ; and its 
English houses were few outride Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Cistercian 
nunneries to which conrirn were attached were numerous in the same 
districts; and there arc indications that for some of these, like Swine, 
id ready mentioned, a constitution resembling that of Scmpringham may 
have been intended. In some, a monk or canon was frequently put in 
charge of affairs, with the title of master or warden. 

At the Council of Troyes in 11328,81 Bernard provided the initial 
suggestion* for the Rule adopted by the Knights Tempkrs*a community 
established at Jerusalem ten years earlier for the defence of pilgrims. 
The older military order, the Knights of the Hospital of St John of 
Jerusalem, had some years earlier adopted a Rule modelled on that of 
St Augustine, which in 11H had been introduced lido the chapter of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Military orders, while adopting the three 
substantial vows, were not strictly monastic; the business of the knight* 
wai warfare against infidels and lien then, and the precep lories or corn- 
manderics in which they were dispersed in Europe his d the East were 
cither castles or small manor-houses with little likeness to monasteries. 
In 1147 the castle of Calatrava in Castile, captured from the Moors, was 
given to the Templars. They were unable to hold it, and for some Years 
it was defended by Cistercian^ chiefly CQm tr.ti, from the Abbey of Fitero 
in Navarre. Tills ms the origin of the Knights of Cahitravo, w hose order 
was approved by Alexander III in 1164, and in 1187 was submitted to 
the vhritation of the Abbot of Mgrimond* From GpJ&trava arose the 
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Knights of Alc&ntaro. formed by the reconstitution on Cistercian lines of 
an order founded earlier at Percy ro in the diocese of Ciudad Rodrigo* 
The Portuguese order, known from 1181 as the Knights of Avis, was 
under the visitation of the Cistercian Abbot oFTarouca; in 1213 it was 
subordinated to Gala travel, but re-established its independence after the 
victory of AJjubarmta in 1385. Two other Portuguese orders* those of 
the Wing of St Michael and of Christ, the latter founded in 1317, were 
under the jurisdiction of the Ahlwt of Alcohols; while the Valeneian 
Knights of Montcsa in 1316 received thdr constitution from Ddatrnva 
and w ere submitted to CLtercian abbots. On the other hand, the Knights 
of Santiago* founded in 1171, adopted the Rule of St Augustine, which 
was also the model for the northern order of the Teutonic Knights; and 
the order, which they absorbed* of the Knights of the Sword in Livonia, 
Various congregations of hospitallers, which afforded lodging to pilgrims 
on European roads, and in some cases Inal originally a semi-military 
character, such as the canons of Saint-Antoine in the diocese of Vienne 
and of Altojmsciu near Lucca, and the can oils and knighb of the united 
hospitals of the Holy Spirit at Montpellier and Santo Spirito in Soaria 
at Rome, followed the Augustiidan Rule- 

It may be noted here that the same Rule, applicable to many diverse 
communities* was employed by St Dominic in the constitution of the older 
of Friars Preachers, and was followed by the order of Hermits known 
|>opulnrly as Austin friars. Some orders also, which are occasionally 
reckoned among friary were in practice hardly to be differentiated from 
Austin canons. Such was the Trinitarian order for the redemption of 
captives, founded at the close of the twelfth century by St John of Matliu 
and St Felix of Valois; the minister and brethren of their chief English 
house, St Robert's at Knare* boro ugh, were regarded ns Austin canons, 
and wore allowed to hold aud serve parish churches. Likewise, the Iknes- 
hotuines of Ashridge and Edington* of whose ultimate origin notliing is 
know n, wen.* not friars, as is sometimes said, but Austin canons: their 
name appears again ill the fifteen 111 century in Portugal, with custom* 
and a blue habit derived from the secular canons of San Giorgio in Alga 
at Venice, and was applied Inter to the Minims in France. Originally 
they wore apparently a congregation which, observing the Rule of 
St Augustine, maintained a certain individuality in habit and customs. 

From the days of Benedict of Aniane to the epoch of the Cistercian 
movement, the idea! nt winch monastic reformers aimed was uniformity 
of practice by means of the congregational system. In France and Italy, 
at frequent intervals, the customs of individual monasteries had been 
extended to others, until group* of houses, some times attaining to large 
numbers* had Ijeen formed* To speak of such groups as orders is hardly 
accurate; medieval references to the orders of did run or Arrouaise may 
be found, but the term can only be loosely applied to congregations whose 
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polity was incomplete and the members of which hud no very hind mg 
connexion with the house whose customs they followed. On the othe r hand, 
the congregations of Clunv and G'iteaux, with their definite organist lion, 
became orders in the true sense of the word; Freinontrv, Seinpringham, 
the orders of hermits and anchorites who adopted the cenobite life in a 
modified form, were more than ordinary congregations. The history of 
the Cistercian order shew* clearly how a body with n complete political 
system was capable of absorb big congregation* whose constitution was 
less sharply defined. Nevertheless, these orders, governed by their own 
statutes, had no actual rule of their owiu Their object was the strict 
observance of the Rule of 81 Benedict or of St Augustine; and outside 
them were the numerous monasteries which followed both these Rules 
without ties which hound them lo any congregation. The abbey of 
Saint-Denis might receive the customs of Cluny tor a Lime; its great 
abbot, 8 tiger, might undertake its reform as Hie result of the objurgation* 
of St Bernard; but it remained a Benedictine house, without entering 
Hie Ciuniiic ur Cistercian Msteins. Great English abljeys I ike Peterborough 
and Ramsey might enter into an alliance of mutual fraternity ; the ciistoms 
of Westminster might be nearly id exit teal with thu*e of St August i nek 
at Canterbury; but such monaaterie* were autonomous It wm 

a bo among these houses that the most influential md wcl (-endowed 
monasteries were to be found in I he later M iddle Ages, If the- wealth of 
Cluny was great, few of its dependencies could boast more than a modest 
income. Cistercian abbey^t to judge fcom the revenues of Englidi houses 
at the suppression, were seldom well-to-do; and even Fountains or Furness 
could not compare in income with the great Benedictine houses. The 
riches of Augustiniaa canons, many of whose monasteries were small and 
poor, were certainly not excessive: and their ecclesiastical and political 
importance was small in proportion to their numbers. Hut such com¬ 
munities as Cirencester and Bridlington greatly exceeded any Prenion- 
strateusian house in wealth. While the papal grant of the use of the 
mitre to abbots and priors was a privilege which might be conferred 
irrespective of orders, it was to the heads of prominent autonomous houses 
tlmt it usually fell Again, though in the early days of the English parlia¬ 
ment Cistercian and Premon*t rate n dan abbots were summoned side by 
side with Benedict inea and A ngus bn bim, the eventual body of h pi ritual 
peers;, in addition to the bishops, consisted, with some four exceptions, 
of the chief Benedictine abbots* 

Speaking generally, Benedictine and August in inn houses were subject 
to episcopal control. The local bishop confirmed elections of ablKjts and 
priors, and held periodical visitations, A few important monasteries were 
subject immediately to the Pope and hod (jUiisbepiscopni jurisdictaOU 
within their own liberties; in England, St Augustine's at Canterbury* 
St AI bank, St Edmundk at Bury, Westminster* and Evesham, of the 
Benedictines, and of the Augustininns Waltham and St Botolphk at 
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Colchester, enjoyed exemption. The exercise of troutroL whether by pajial 
legate* or hifthops, over monasteries in which the abbot or prior was 
cupreine* was Always a difficult problem. The head of the houso was a 
eons hi nt factor in its administration ; the visitor was oil occasional 
intruder} not always welcome, and sometime resented by ooutmunities 
which, like St Mary's at York and Glastonbury, attempted more than 
once to assert that they were exempt, His in June Lions had statutory 
force; but bishops often found that, between visitatiotts, their most careful 
provisions for the good order of a nion^terv had been treated as a dead 
letter. 

The famous mjunctions addressed by Innocent HI to the Abbot ami 
convent of Subiaca, and preserved in the body of the Canon Law, give a 
comprehensive view of the breaches of monastic order which visitors dis¬ 
covered early in the thirteenth century; and their time-honoured language 
was employed again and again} during the next three centuries, to clothe 
similar ordinances where they were necessary. To remedy such irregu¬ 
larities, Innocent HI, at the L&teran Council of reported to an 

application of the congregational system. tic form which could not l>e 
successfully effected by the ordku&iiw lor* might lx? achieved by a closer 
association of monasteries. Triennial chapter* for HeEiedicticio and 
Aogas, tin inns respectively were established in every kingdom or separate 
province, at which, on the model of Cistercian chapterH-gvneridj statutes 
were to be drawn up and reforms undertaken* under the presidency of 
ablaiLs elected by the assembly P Visitors were to be appointed by the 
chapters, not to supersede the ordinary visitor, but to ensure the super¬ 
vision of moil enterics by a central authority of their own. 

At the same time, w hile the help uf Cistercian abbots was recummended 
in the formation of provincial chapters, no attempt at a subversion of 
the autonomy of monasteries was contemplated* A federal bond was 
established la each province, for the sake of greater uniformity; but 
there wan iio permanent president or genend of the federation, no affilia¬ 
tion to any particular house whose abbot was endowed with primacy. 
No effort was made to check local customs. The provincial chapter added 
a new feature to the recognised order of tilings; the best prospect of its 
success wns the hope that its meetings might do something to mi sc and 
maintain at a high level the standard of life prescritied by both Holes. 
It is possible to criticise the constitutions uf Cluny mid Citeaux as foreign 
to the principle uf self-government implied in the Rule of St Benedict 
The decree of the Lateruu Council, on the other hand, contained no 
revolutionary clement. 

Of the internal state of Benedictine and August!man houses in England 
during the thirteenth century we have abundant information iu the 
episcopal registers of its second half; while the Rtgtrfrum Vtxkaiionum 
of Kudos Rigaud, in the middle of the century, gives a detailed picture 
of the life of Norman monasteries. The evidential value of episcopal 
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injunctions has often Ijeen disputed, on the ground uf the formal language 
in which they tire east, mid in the absence of reports of the visitations 
after which they were issued. More material is available now than formerly 
for the critical study of their tests; and it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that their language refers to faults which had actually been 
discovered hi the monasteries to which they were addressed. Precautionekiy 
in |unctions to a monastery against abuses from which it was entirely free 
exist only in imnginations which picture medieval institutions as superior 
to the ordinary rules of common sensc. There is abundant proof that 
these injunctions were composed, as Rigaud wrote of the typical series 
directed to the monks of Suint-OLien at Rouen in December 1249, 
-St'cunduiit in fpic invtmta fufrunl per vhti&ckfrtcrrt nootrmH ibidem. 

The decrees of the Lute rail Limned were followed within little mare 
than a quarter of a century by the statutes of Gregory IK for the reform 
of the Benedictine order. These, involving detailed regulations on points 
□f discipline and prescribing fixed penalties for their breach, w e re certainly 
not very sedulously regarded. Rigntid* in his visitations, frequently found 
that monasteries were without copies of them ; and in [he Abbot 

and convent of Jurnieges, com pluming to Innocent IV that they found 
the ditKcuH.lL> in maintaining [he order of their house much increased by 
the rigid wonting of the Gregorian statutes, were dispensed from observing 
their contents, so fur as they were not of the substance of the Rule. 
Such a permission might lend itself to a very libera] interpretation. Any 
Attempt, indeed, to curb laxtiess of discipline in monasteries by hard-and- 
fast legislation w j aa impossible. The natural tendency of establishmeats 
of old foundation was to that type of life which the monks of Fountain* 
in 1132 lizid found inadequate for their spiritual needs at York* It was 
only here and there that visitors discovered monasteries which were in a 
really scandalous. condition, Selby, in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, under the rule of un>ftti*fjictory abbots, was anything but n 
pattern uf a respectable rtnd God-fearing life to the neighbouring parts 
of Yorkshire, Some of the nunneries of the diocese of Rouen bad suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptations to which undefended com muni ties of women 
were peculiarly liable. Other instances could tie cited ; but the typical 
faults of monasteries were failures to comply with the standard demanded 
by the Rule* Heads of houses, mo veil by family consideration;* or other 
inducements, admitted unsuitable persons to the novitiate arid profession* 
Accounts were negligently rendered; the common ,wal of the house was 
not securely kept; slackness in the services of the church waa observable; 
silence was not kept in cloister and the common buildings; fasting and 
the prohibition of meat were constantly disregarded. The conduct of the 
scattered cells or priories attached to the greater abbeys was a difficult 
problem. These, for the most part, were small establishments without 
conventual buildings, committed to the charge of a prior and one or two 
monks, whose main duty was that of looking after the local estates of 
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their hou-ie and collecting their fruits. Such, with few exceptions, were 
the numerous priories in England possessed by French monasteries. Some, 
times, in direct contravention of the Rule, a single religions without a 
companion was in charge of a priory: and, even where the requisite pair 
of monks was in residence, fasts were not kept and flesh-meat was in 
general use. 

Monastic rules, however, arc counsels uf perfection; and St Benedict 
had foreseen that his disciples would have to reckuu with the constant 
recalcitrance of human mature, It was inevitable that some monasteries 
should sink into decay and abandon discipline altogether, and that small 
breaches of the Kulu should beeume habitual in others. Of the crowds 
of men and women who flocked into monasteries during the periods of 
Chi mac and Cistercian reform, many were doubtless prompted by a merely 
temporary emotion to escape from the world to refuges in the quiet of 
"bidi they hoped to save their souls, while to others the comparative 
caw of a life of prayer may have outweighed ita prospective hardships. 
It wri* certain, at any rate, that no monastery could hope tu be without 
some unlit persons, whom it would tax the energy of the abbot to control. 
Where the nblxit himself was ineffective or engrossed witli temporal 
ulfairs, the sin of acedia was sure to make headway. Grumbling and 
internal discord were a sure evidence of decline; if, ils Rigaud found, 
Hii- custom of making open complaints in chapter had fallen into disuse, 
private animosities flourished instead; and where, as at Bardney, in the 
List years of the thirteenth century, a convent wag openly at war with a 
tactless, and overbearing abbot, and the strife became matter of common 
talk, or where, as at Fountains in the same period, the home was so 
deeply in debt Hint the Crown found it necessary to appoint an oflicial 
receiver, the reputation of a monastery was seriously injured. 

The growth of the mendicant uitlers in the thirteenth century diverted 
popular enthusiasm from the monastic orders proper. While the Cister¬ 
cians continued, year after year, to found new monasteries, their rate of 
progress was much slower than it had been at first; and the other orders 
were mudi its* active. They had becuiue part of the established condition 
nf things; and the benefactions which hod placed them In possession of 
lauds and churches were less numerous than formerly, and were being 
diverted into other channels. The popularity of the friars was not likelv 
to leave the conduct of the older orders without criticism : it is significant 
Lluit lhe two visitor* ul monasteries at this time from whom we have the 
most ample records. Archbishops Rignud and Peckham, were both Fran¬ 
ciscans whose zc;d in commenting upon monastic abuses can hardly, with 
the best intentions, have been free from the prejudices of their early 
training. 

By til is time, great and far-reaching reforms like those of Cluny and 
Cittaux were no longer tu be contemplated. The unsettled stale of societ y 
which hud contributed to their success was at an end ; with the growth 
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of Rational institution* and sentiment* the development of another world¬ 
wide order* breaking down the bam era of race under the protection of 
a Universal Church, was as impossible as anew crusade. The old quarrel 
between the keys and the sword was to enter upon a new phase as a 
merely political contest, I be points at issue in which were to be debated 
by jurists and publicists* and were not tu be decided by the missionaries 
of religion. Henceforward* new orders were of u purely local character* 
and their outposts Ixvond the country iu which they took birth were 
few a . Reform* moreover* acquired a tendency to lay stress on certain 
definite points, such as strict enclosure and the change of heads of house* 
at regularly recurring intervals* which indicate a movement in a different 
direction from that of the older reform** 

Frtitti time to time* new movements* somewhat on the lines nfCmnaldoli 
and Vallombrosa, achieved some success in Italy. In the early part of 
the twelfth century the hermit John of Matem founded the order of 
FiiWm in Apulia; and his friend and companion* William of X creelll, 
the founder of Monte Vergiiie* became the iirst general of an order which, 
with the encouragement of King Roger* was well received in Sicily. The 
monasteries founded in Calabria and the BusQic&ta from Flora* the 
retreat of tlic famous hermit Gioacchino (Joachim} before \ I 92* were 
irifected bv the influence of the Cistercian monasteries in which he had 
lived* iuul interpreted the Rule of St Benedict with such austerity that 
Gregory IX forbade migration* from them to Cistercian houses* as in¬ 
fringing the prohibition to monks to jwlss from one order to another of 
less strict oh*ervanre + The Rule of St Benedict was also adopted in 1ESI 
at Mutate Fano by Siiveefcns Gozzolmi* the founder of the Si] ves trines or 
It]ue Benedictines, Rather more than t wenty year* later* another order of 
Bencdictiniacd hermits gathered together under Peter of Morrone* After 
hts election to the Papacy in ]£KH T his monks took the name of Celgfftines. 
Bering his short and inglorious tenure of Ids office us Pope, he introduced 
CeJcstine* into Monte CWstEio* from which they were quickly removed by 
Boniface VIII- The order, however, survived its founder and established 
houses in France and Germany. All these orders were Neapolitan in 
origin; but in 1313 another was bom farther nurth, at Acona in the 
diocese of Arezzo, to which Bernardo Tolomti and two Sienese noblemen 
retired* Tins was the beginning of the strict order of Monte Olive to* the 
name given to Acuna fn.au the olive-groves which recalled the memory 
of our Lord's agony in Gethsemane. It hail a coiiiiidembEe vogue in Italy, 
and was permitted to receive members from other orders, the Carthusian 
excepted. 

A comprehensive attempt at monastic reform was made by the Cis¬ 
tercian Benedict XII* formerly Abbot of Fontfroide in the diocese of 
Narbotme* His constitutions for the Cistercian order* Fuig&U Jtiad 
mued in July 1335* are chiefly remarkable for their regulations against 
the indiscriminate use of flesh-meat* which had been introduced into certain 
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monasteries, an the plea of custom, upon certain days in the week. It 
was now banished from the refectory, but permitted, with no verystringent 
nest net ions, in the common hall of the infirmary and at the abbots table 
in his lodging; while all flesh-meat was to be cooked in the special kitchen 
attached to the in firman,'. Benedict also attempted to check the con¬ 
struction of private rooms or cells, which let! to irregularities. A separate 
lodging for the abbot had become, in all orders, a permissible transgression 
ot the Rule, due to the necessities of his office; and separate chambers in 
the infinnary were it convenience that could not easily be disallowed. 
The division of the dormitory into cubicles was absolutely prohibited; 
but the prohibition, if observed for a time, was *»,, disregarded. Clauses 
agmnst private allowances to monks and the distribution of dividends 
between the abbot and convent were directed against the growth of pro- 

/jwf/w; and safeguards were enforced for the financial administration of 
monasteries. 

The constitutions fur Black monks (Benedictines and Cluniacs), issued 
in 1336, and for Austin canons, in 1339, re-enacted the order for triennial 
chapters* establishing thirty-nine Benedictine nnd twenty-two August j man 
provinces. These constitutions formed the chief basis on which later 
visitors of monasteries framed their enr|uiries. With regard to such 
customs 6a the use of flesh-meat their provisions were cautious and lenient- 
but cells in the dormitory, except for the old and infirm, were as strictly 
U J III n c 'i* t<!rt:iai] ' houses, The maintenance of the common life 
and the expulsion of aw toms tending to the acquisition of private properly 
wore insisted upon. Secular persons were, as far as possible, to be banished 
from the company of the brethren; and monks mid canons were not per¬ 
mitted to go outside their monasteries without reasonable cause or without 
a companion. 1 he integrity of monastic property might not be broken 
without the deliberation and consent of the whole or a majority of the 
community ; the danger of indiscriminate or improperly conducted sales 
and leases of land wns, as contemporary and later documents shew, one 
that could not be too sedulously anticipated. While, especially in the 
ca*e of canons, red tl cure outside monasteries an benefices or in priories 
whs recognl^fil as part of the order of things, it was essential that the 
numbers of each community should be kept up to their full strength, 
l or monasteries which niight decay in observance or in financial resourees, 
reflations were made for bringing in new blood in the first case, and for 
union with other houses in the second. 

Most important are the long and full chaptera providing for the 
support ot student monks and canons at universities. Each house of 
twenty membem was to semi one; each of above twenty, one or more, 
oreordmg to its resources. Already the Benedictine bouse at Oxford, 
Gloiiwster Hall, had been founded for English monks; and, after the 
publication of these constitutions, the house for Durham monks came 
into entente. At Cambridge, no special Benedictine college was founded 
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till Mu.- next century; bat monk* from various Evist Anglian houses went 
there enriiorv ami Benedictine* from Norwich, for example* were to be 
fix jnd a t Ed m uud G on i r i lie’s Hu i I of s he A ni i u nc int ton. IF t hese p rov hi on $ 
we re adhered to. the ordinary monastery of any size would nsmilly contain 
a few monks who hod made a study of theology or Canon Jjiw under 
qualified tenches ; ami ill later yeans we frequently find abbot* and priors 
with university degrees* such as William Welles Abbot of St Marys,, 
York* who was one of the English envoys to the Council of Basle, \\ dies 
ami two other abbots of St Manr's with similar qualification* were 
promoted to bishoprics; St Albans* Gloucester, and other houses also 
furnished bishops from among their abbots On the other hand, fifteenth- 
century visitors in England found tin* statute often neglected ; and in 
1148 there occurs the case of a young monk of Spalding who, sent to the 
university, found his means of support withheld, »ud was obliged h> 
main tail i him*df by pawning the books which he had borrowed lor his 
sLudies from the convent library. Similarly* the constitution which 
ordained that a teacher should lie provided in the monastery for novices 
and otheJ's who wished to learn was often imperfectly observed. If there 
were learned men in utomwIerie-H in thi Inter Middle Ages, it is impo^lhlc 
to avoid the conclusion that inoujisteries si* a whole were not home* of 
learning The remarkable activity of monastic chronicler* closes, with a 
few exceptions, sv* the fourteenth century advances: and, if libraries were 
still enriched with manuscript* and churches with splendid offiee-Wks 
like the Westminster and Sherborne niUsnb, there L no indication that 
the gift* of writing and ilium hinting were gene nil. Hie detailed reports 
of visitations of monasteries by Bishop Alnwick of Lincoln (1430-1449) 
leave the impression fclmt learn big in religious houses was somewhat de¬ 
ficient. In only three houses was a monk or canon invited to deliver the 
visi tali on sermon; and it is significant that when sonic trnniks at B.irchiey 
wished to draw up a charter, for which they bad fraudulently procured 
the ctmunun seal, none of them knew how to do it, ami tlie blank parch¬ 
ment had to lx- scut to a notary in Lincoln* Neither the Benedictine 
constitutions nor visitation documents contain iufommtion which warrants 
the supposition, often stated ay a fact* that monasteries undertook the 
education of the children of the neighbourhood. Both are explicit upon the 
undesimbUUv of admitting secular petrous into a monastery; episcopal 
visitors sedulously strove to limit the admission of children a* boarders 
in nunneries* which was* a source of pecuniary profit to the house, as such 
children generally came from well-to-do families, and afforded more dls- 
truction to the nuns thou benefit to their young lodgers So far a* the 
maintenance and education uf |ioor children in the almonries of monasteries 
was concerned,, the custom was gradually falling into disuse in the fifteenth 
century, Alnwick found, in more than one instance, that their numbers 
were smaller than those which monasteries could afford to support; anil 
the few maintained at Leicester simply acted as errand-boy* for the canons. 
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\ imitation reports And injunctions also disclose that the Benedictine 
constitutions were conitsntly Inni^ftSss] in convents iti need of ready 
money, flic but I habit of ronuxliis or allowances in mouev and 

victuals to secular persons was forced upon monasteries bv patrons who 
wished to provide for clerks or old servants at a mini muni of ex|ien&e to 
themselves. Hut corrodius eon Id also be mild to applicants, mid thus a 
convent was often burdened with a number of lodgers and pensioners 
who bad paid A Jump sum for their privileges and became the actual 
profilers by the speculation. Property suffered by sales and disadvan¬ 
tageous leases : timber was cut down and sold Wore it was re/ulv for 
felling. Ill these circumstances;, monastic finance became jl difficult 
problem ; the*#a/i,jf datum often shewed n deficit, and efforts to cut down 
excuses, where habits of life had become fixed, were unavailing. The 
evidence shews that the management of finance constantly fell info the 
hands of a tew, who did much as they chose ; a masterful abbot or prior 
could obtain possession of the purse of the convent, or a weak one could 
leave it to the control of oltedieutinncs who squandered money and 
rendered few or no accounts. Petitions for the appropriation of churches 
contain statements of poverty brought about by the decay of property, 
rises in prices.heavy taxation; mid the exercise of the duty'of hospitality 
to all and sundry, a duty which was profitable where a mo Mastery was 
a centre of pilgrimage, but irksome where it merely was a resort of casual 
travellers. Hut there is no doubt that poverty was the result of careless 
finance, and, ns was natural, brought general negligence and other evils 
hi its train. I'.veit in well-munuged and prosperous monasteries, the state 
uf things offered a strange contrast to the requirements of the Hole, The 
appropriation of a considerable port of the common fund to the abbot, 
who kept a large household of knights, squires, and grooms, and had Ills 
own staff of obedientiaries chosen from the monks, his frequent journeys 
to London and his manor-hotwes, were incentives tit his monks to live 
luxuriously, to acquire private property, and to stmy outside their house 
at pleasure. Too much stress may he laid upon the 'faults of individuals; 
for a visitor's business was to lay stress on such faults, and he did nut 
waste lime in praising cloistered virtue. It was rarely in England that 
a great monastery was found in such a hmientable state of disorder os 
existed at Ramsey in I-Mr, though serious irregularities in smaller houses 
were not uncommon. It may certainly, however, be said that the patriarchs 
of western monoeliism, if they' could have visited such eminent houses os 
Westminster, Durham, or Glastonbury in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, would hardly have concluded tliat they were fullilling their 
vocation. 

In England, however, from which there general considerations are 
drawn, conditions were comparatively favourable. If the Benedictine 
constitutions were not carefully observed, triennial cliaptent of monks and 
canons were held, amt there was no general call for monastic reform. The 
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pestilences of the fourteenth century worked havoc in many houses and 
depreciated the value of their property ; at this date it seems certain 
that the great mortality among Cistercian csftnwrji eliminated tins, element 
from the order, and necessitated the leasing of granges to farmers or their 
cultivation by hired labour. On the other hand, during the Hundred 
Years’ War, the wisdom of Cistercian polity was exemplified; while 
Clmiiar priories, in common with the small alien cells, were seized by the 
Crown as members of n Foreign onler, Cistercian abbeys with their less 
exacting bond to Citesuls* were left untouched. The orthodox Lancastrian 
king^i favoured monasteries, and, even in suppressing alien priories and 
granting them to non-monastic foundations, they were careful to dis¬ 
tinguish between conventual priories which were preserved, and those; 
w hich were merely manors la-lunging to foreign Iiouhh, The Wars of the 
Hoses, if they did not encourage monistic discipline, at any rate spared 
monasteries. Even in face of the serious charges laid to the account of 
the monks of St Albans by Archbishop Morton* it cannot he said that* 
in the period immediately preceding the suppression* decline wu* more 
evident than it had been at a much earlier date* Abbots wer e stilt regulars; 
the custom T so disastrous in other countries, of granting abbeys in cam- 
mrndam. never prevailed in England to any noticeable extent. At the 
same time, tlio foundation of moiiusterfc*, ttiu!c in the fourteenth century, 
ceased altogether in the fifteenth. Of the few monasteries founded after 
the beginning of the reign of Edward lit. the most important were the 
seven Charterhouses added to the two previously existing. William do 
la Pole hesitated over the for in of his proposed foundation at Hull, 
which his son Michael gave to the Carthusians. It was in the prayers of 
this strictest of order*, living apart from the world in silence and jjovertv, 
that the courtiers of the last Pkutagenet kings saw the beat assurance 
of salvation. The last monasteries of any importance to be founded in 
England were Henry Vh Charterhouse of Shene and the double house of 
nuns and canons of the Brigitine order at Syon. 

In France Abe disasters of the Hundred Year*' War, with the prevalence 
of anarchy, not only destroyed monastic discipline, but left monasteries 
incapable of recovery. Similarly, in Italy and Germany, disturbed by 
party factions and intestine warfare, and shaken by the strife of Pope a nd 
Emperor and by the great schism in the Church, monastic life was at a 
low ebb T the Benedictine constitutions were a dead letter, and monasteries 
ruled bv commendatory ablioti# were virtually secular]sed* Enthusiast 
however, were not wanting in Italy who sought to establish congregations 
on lines of strict observance of the Benedictine Rule, Carthusians and 
Olivetans still set an example of discipline; and Cistercians seeui for a 
time to have remained superior to the general apathy. The small order 
of Corpus Chrisii, founded at Guuldo in Umbria in Id 18, established the 
abbey of Santa Maria del Cainpi near Fdligiio in 1373, to which its 
priories were subordinated. Approved by Gregory XI and by Boniface IX 
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it was affiliated to the Cistercians in 1399, Twenty yeans later it was 
freed from this nominal dependence, sand, preserving Cistercian customs, 
remained independent until, late in the -sixteenth century, it was merged 
in the order of Monte 01 i veto. 

The ruin anil revival of the older monasteries is well illustrated by 
the history of the abbey of Santa Giustma at Padua, which in 1407 
cont;dnod only Ehrae religious (iregorv X \\ gave it in fommrndnm to 
the Cardinal of Bologna, who attempted to restore it with the aid of 
Olivetans. The old monks, however, were brought lmck by the influence 
of tin: Venetian republic; and in 1 SOB Ludovico Barbo, Prior of the canons 
of -Sait Giorgio in Alga, was appointed Abbot, became a Benedictine, 
and reinforced the house with two of his canons and two C&mhldoiesc 
from Minima. From this germ began the reformed congregation of Santa 
Ginslino, which, coming into life in 1421, held i ts first chapter-genera] 
hi 1 1-24, and gradually included the older Benedictine niumasteries uf [bdy 
wit hi !i i!- I i Nuts. This congregation, which, after the union of Monte 
Cass hi a with it in L50L adopted the title GftRsincse, marks the loginning 
of modem m onnst icism, I ts fiunda men tal pH nriple was esse ntially difife ret 1 1 
florai that of the provincial federations ordered by the Benudsetine con- 
"titnlions. Its cEiApters were not mere assemblies of a consultative body 
charged with the preservation of unity between bodies which, for all 
practical purposes, were sdf-rulmg; they were meetings of a central 
executive which controlled the congregation as though it were a single 
monastery. So far, it resembled the Chi nine system; but thal system, 
with a permanent autocrat at its head, was open, to abuse, especially in 
am age when the custom of granting the dignity of abbot in c mmendam 
to Koine wed thy ecdcriiwiic who was not even a monk had done so much 
to disorganize regular observance. The congregation changed its prrriilcnt, 
abbots, juid qthcr officers at ever)' chapter. Thus not only the individuality 
of monasteries was suppressed, but their right of free election was taken 
away* the supremacy of the abbot over the Benedictine bouse was practi¬ 
cally abandoned, mid the abbots became merely the obedientiaries of the 
general chapter. 

While the congregational system involved this important change in 
the Benedictine system of government, it supplied an adequate method 
for dealing with the critical condition of monastic life in an age which 
called for wholesale reform* IU rise was contemporary with the conciliar 
movement; and it was the Pojie elected by the Council of Constance 
who, at the request of Albert of Austria, sent commissaries to reform the 
monasteries in his dominion*. From this source came the reform of Melk 
in the diocese of Passim, which, beginning in 1418, spread to other 
Austrian houses. Neither Melk, however, nor Gistcl in the diocese of 
Efiehsliidt, which seL the example of reform in Bavaria, oiganised con¬ 
gregations on the strict model; and thdr position with regard to the 
monasteries which imitated them resembled that of ihe so-called heads 
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of congregations at an earlier date- The reform of Bursfeld in the duchy 
of Brunswick led in 1404 to the establishment of the first regular congre¬ 
gation in Germany. 

One of the moat remarkable reforms of this later period spnmg from 
the house of canon* regular at WindcsheUB near Zwolle in Friesland. Its 
founder, Floren^ Uadewin, was a disciple of Gerhard Grout of Deventer; 
lie after 1374 had gathered round him a body of clerks who, without 
formal monastic organisation, were called the Brethren of the Common 
Life and are famous in the annals of Christian mysticism. After Gerhard's 
death in 1384 his work was carried on by Etadewin; and the foundation 
of Winde.-thcini shortly after wan Is fulfilled Iles ultimate aims. In 139-1 
a congregation was formed consisting of Windesheim arid three other 
houses; and statutes were promulgated in 1 4Qg, In this union the auto¬ 
nomy of the constituent members was respected; the prior-superior of 
Windeshdrn was merely a moderator, nor was Lhe expedient of annual 
or triennial elections of priori adopted. The congregation* however, held 
teiiacioudv to uniformity of habit and customs^ and was slow to admit 
monasteries, which did not readily cun form to its rules. It was only by 
a compromise oti the question of habit that the monastery of Xeuss^ with 
motile allied houses, was united to Windesheim in 1430. IU influence, 
however, worked wonders in the Low Countries ami in Germany ; and 
one of its sous, Juliann Busch, was among the must prominent reformci* 
of clnustnd discipline in his age. Of the difficulties with which he had to 
contend and the stem determination with which he met them he Iiils left 
us a full record. In house after house of canons find nun*, in which the 
substantial vows were neglected or wholly abandoned, he met with fear* 
suspicion, or active hostility. Hb efforts, however, attended with not 
a little danger, bad at least a temporary success, and were undertaken 
with the coiKumnce of diocesan authority who recognised the intporfimcc 
of the restoration of order in the cloister. The congrcgatim of Winder 
helm maintained the high spiritual ideals of its Founder; in some of its 
houses a Carthusian severity of life was pursued. Groeaendael in BrabinL 
of which the famous mystic Jan ttuy«broek had been prior in the fourteenth 
century, joined its stricter observance in 1448; and the reputed author 
of the I mitotic Chridi was a canon of its monastery at Kempen. 

The house of Jesus of Bethlehem at Syon, already mentioned, belonged 
to an order, established in Sweden in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
which was in part ars Augustiniaii reform. The order of the Saviour, 
founded by the Swedish princess St Bridget, was the last attempt at a 
community of both sexes in one monastery. Side hy side with a cloister 
of sixty nuns there was another, in which thirteen priest-caturns, four 
deacons, and eight convert* lived Thus, as in previous attempts of n 
similar kind, the spiritual and temporal needs of the mm were supplied 
by a male convent; the abbess, as at Fontevrault, being the head nf the 
whole community. The order was. approved by Urban V ; and, although 
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its monasteries were not numerous, the magnificent endowment of Syun, 
which nt the suppression was among the most prosperous of English 
houses* gives it a special importance. 

No congregational movement was initiated by the Ik: n edict I lies and 
canon* regular of England before the suppression; and the events of the 
He formation period put an end to the congregation of Burafeld in 
Germany. In Spain, the gradual growth of a Benedictine congregation 
proceeded from the priory of San tkuitu et Beal at \~al lad olid* founded 
by John I of Castile toward* the dose of the fourteenth century, which 
attracted other monasteries into union with it, The congregation* with 
its system of perpetual enclosure and frequent change of priors* was 
recognised by Innocent V'III, and the Prior of Valladolid was made an 
abbot by Alexander VI. If the Papacy throughout ihe fifteenth century 
was more remarkable for political than for religious zeal, successive 
Popes at any rate countenanced the restoration of older in monasteries. 
Eugenlua IV \ in his early year* one of the founders of the reformed house of 
secular cm ion s at San Giorgio in Alga, displayed an activity in furthering 
reform which contrasted favourably with the divided efforts of the t onnei I 
u f Basle to assert it-> an thori ty \ iga 111 st the I*ope\ ' i ’he zeal of A nitirogio 
of Cainaldoli* the faithful henchman of Eugenio*, restored discipline in 
his own order and was used to stir up the (Fagging energy of others. In 
1414 Eu genius, acting upon information from France and Spun* urged 
the Cistercian chapter-gene ml to take measures to combat slackness. The 
Cistercians had revised their constitution* in 1360 ; but growing disunion 
was felt in their rants* and hi 14B& the forward spirits of the order in 
Spain hail formed a separate congregation under the headship of the 
Abbot of Poblet, which was eventually recognised by one chapter-general 
and disowned by the next. The orrest of decline was impossible; when* 
in 1475, Sixtus IV' revived the constitution o( P Benedict XI1 again*t the 
promiscuous use of flesh-meat* the power of dispensation permitted to 
abbots led to the complete loss of that uni funnily of practice which was 
a substantive principle of the order. In I486 came the decision of the 
chapter-general to allow flesh-meat on three days a week in a separate 
refectory aa the general practice. This concession, however, was no avenue 
to reform; and in 14H7 Innocent VIII issued fresh constitutions for the 
improvement of monasteries* Early in 1494 a uumber of French abbots 
met at the college of the order in Paris and drew up article* of reform 
which shew that its shortcomings were those habitual in monasteries of 
other bodies. Monk* roamed outside their houses in secular habits; within 
the monastery they lived too comfortably; the gates were not dosed 
at the proper hum's: there was unchecked coiiiiiiiinicatlon with &L%m\ar 
persons and women were allowed to enter the cloister* It is significant 
of the strength of the opposition that these articles were quashed on 
petition by the Parlement of Dijon* on the ground that they hail not 
l,ieeii drawn up at Citeamt, within its jurisdiction, The urtler Was saved 
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from extinction only by the perseverance of the Spanish congregation in 
face of rebuffs* and by the activity of a group of new monasteries in the 
Low Countries and western Germany. In 1197 a congregation was formed 
in Tuscany and Lombardy; and, in the century follow ing the Council of 
Trent, the congregational system wui extended to the whole order. 

To the same period belongs the extension of the system to France; 
for, although sporadic reforms had taken place there about the end of the 
fifteenth century f like that of Ch&al-Benoit in the diocese of liourges, 
recognised in lolG ^ the head of a snndl congregation, the sufferings of 
France during the long wars with England, and the civil strife of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, had vitally injured her religious life. The 
grow tin however, of later congregations is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
The Reformation, bringing complete extinction to the monasteries of 
countries and provinces which rejected the papal authority, put an end 
to the medieval monastic system. Monastic ism * in the later centuries of 
the Middle Ages, had lost touch with thq main currents of progress: 
once the vital force at the back of ecclesiastical reform, it had now become 
merely a department of ecdhriasticat affairs which exercised little influence. 
It had long lost the position in which it could control the Papacy and 
command the reverence of the secular power. Such incidents m the sup¬ 
pression of I he Templars* the seizure of the alien priories in England, 
the summary dissolution of small and inactive houses by papa] bulls, 
were evidences of monastic weakness and precedent for wholesale acts of 
confiscation and destruction. While Henry VIII took advantage of his 
breach with Rome to put an end to the English monasteries, the monas¬ 
teries and military orders of Spain were equally at the mercy of the most 
Catholic king, if it had been to his advantage to pursue the same line of 
policy. The monastery, however, is an institution which in every age 
meets n certain c\m$ pf human needs. Though deprived of its old promi¬ 
nence* it survived the troubles of the Reformation. Under the fostering 
care of national congregations, it entered upon a new phase of existence; 
and, if it was still subject to the inevitable alternation of lapse and revival, 
such bodies as the congregation of SaLnt-Mmir ivere still to exhibit a 
pious Fervour comparable to that of Cluny and Citeaux in their best da vs* 
and n learning which more than eqmdtcd the best tradition* of Monte 
Cos-sint> and Saint-Victor. If the ordinary medieval monastery has been 
son lew bat overrated as a centra of learning and education, the later 
achievements of Benedictminni in this direction have renewed the lustre 
of the age when religious houses, in the midst of a diantic society, were 
chief among the formative influences of European civilisation. 
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CHAFTER XXL 

HOMAN AND CANON LAW IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

I. 

The agQ of the Crusades vu also the age of the revival of legal 
studies in Italy. These studies were devoted chiefly to two legal systems 
closely related to each other not only in their historical origin and evo¬ 
lution but also in their form anti content. Neither the Civil Law nor the 
Canon Law luid originated £li the medieval centuries, immediately pri¬ 
ced i 1 ig the I tal ian legal rcnosce ncc* Both of th ese >v s tenia w a re o l itg row I, r ls 
of the age of antiquity; both of them were integral parts of the civilisa¬ 
tion winch the Middle Ages inherited from the undent world. The Civil 
Law— the medieval Etonian Law—was a system created by the ancient 
Romans and transmitted by them Eo the peoples of the East and the 
Wert; while the Canon Law, an adaptation amd expansion of the 
Roman Law lo meet the purposes of the Christian Church, .was in its 
origins Emd earlier development not less a creation of the Roman legal 
genius than the Civil Jjiw rteelt 

At the time, however, when hy slow processes of movement and change 
ancient society was gradually transforming itself into medieval society, 
the&c two bodies of kw were in different stage* of evolution, The Romm? 
Law had already passed the period of its maturity in the time of the 
classical juririb and was in process of adaptation to meet the altered social 
conditions of the world, Canon Law, on the other hand, was still in lhe 
earlier stage* of i to growth* This difference between the state of Roman Law 
and the state of Canon Law at the beginning of the medieval epoch — a 
difference marked hy the character of the sources and the literature of the 
two systems and by the scope and manner of the application of these 
legal material* to human affairs—-determined in many ways the main 
line* of their separata but related histories in the .Middle Age, In the 
ease of the Roman Law the work of the medieval centuries was to adapt* 
modify, and apply a system which the Roman* of antiquity had already 
perfected 5 while in the case of the Canon Law, on the other hand, the 
work of the Middle Age wax to develop, expand, and applv a system which 
the ancient Roman world had only begun to evolve for the need* of the 
youthful Church. 

The main purpose of the present chapter is to sketch in outline the 
history of these two systems of law throughout the medieval age. Two 
preliminary mat ten* must engage our attention, however, at the very 
outset of the enquiry. It will be necessary, in the first place, to observe 
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the processes of the inner growth and the world-wide spread of the 
Rowan Law in the tige of antiquity, for thin earlier development lies at 
the very basis of the history of the Roman system in the Middle Ages; 
and, at the Mime time, we must gain some notion of the nature of the 
Human legal materials that were to Influence the growth of law in 
medieval times, A second subject of study, not less important than the 
first, is the history of the origins of Canon Law in the age of antiquity, 
anti of its general development and its sources in the period* of the 
Middle Age, Not until we understand these two preliminary matters can 
we proceed to the study of our main subject, the history of the Homan 
and Canon Laws in the loiter Human Empire of the East, in the Germanic 
kingdoms of the West {luring the early medieval centuries, ami in the 
several national areas—Italy* Spain* France, Germany, and England— 
of the later Middle Age. What were the pswesises whereby the Roman 
and Canon [*aw* spread throughout the world—in the East as well as 
in the West—during the medieval epoch? What was the result of the 
cun tart of these laws with other legfd systems t IV here and how were 
the two Romanic systems studied; find what was the influence of such 
studies f Hxse ire some of the historical problems with which we shall 
Ik- concerned. 

We shall not, therefore, restrict our attention to the age of the 
Crusades and the revival of juristic &tudie*. To do so would result in the 
loss of perspective and conceal from our gaze all but a small part of the 
complete picture. The complete picture, however, must be at best but 
a rough sketch, an impressionist design. The sources mid the literature 
of the history of Human and Canon Law in ancient ami medieval times 
fill thousands of volumes. Only a few of these can be drawn upon for 
the purpose* of this chapter 1 . Only a few {if the rich and varied colours 
of medieval legal life can lie spread upon our can vas. All but tile Imresl 
outlines must be left undraw]i. 

Let us begin wLbll the two preliminary subject* which are to furnish 
ns with the background of our picture. 

11 , 

The history of the evolution of the Roman Law and of its world-wide 
extension can be traced in unbroken continuity throughout twenty- 
five centuries. In one sense the ancient history of this greatest uf all 
the legal systems of antiquity reaches its end when the decay of the 
classical jurisprudence set in, a* ft part of the gene ml decline of the 
Roman world* about the middle of the third century fitter Christ. In 
another sense, however, the ancient period of Hoi nan legal history does 
not finally terminate until the completion and promulgation of Justinian^ 

1 'tin* laibliii^rapliy to this rfuipLer etna Urn* I'mrtiim pf the mure important 
Euurfes and writings. 
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codification in the first part of the sixth century. The? I munition from 
ancient to medieval times was in fact n slow process of cent uric*; imd in 
no respect is this mure noticeable than in the historv of the law. Legal 
decay, adaptation, and transformation were at wort in the regions of the 
West long before the time of Justinian: and from his time onwards these 
processes is Iso became a marked feature of the legal history of the East. 
In legal history the chronnloghal boundaries of great eras cannot l>e 
marked out with nicety and precision* Transition sometimes takes dcciid.es 
or even cento lies* 

Let us for the moment fasten our attention upon the authenticated 
evolution of Roman Law fluring the ten centuries before the death of 
Justinian * for the first three hundred years of the city we are without 
adequate historical evidence. Within this long period of a thousand 
years 1 the customs of n small city-community were transformed into an 
elaborate system of justice and extended by conquest to the undent 
world. During the epoch from Use establishment nf the Republic until 
the subjugation of central and southern Italy* the composite of ir«, 
arid fani mom which characterised the ancient custom of the regal 
jK-riixl became the iu# civile* Llie in# proprium ehritim Romanontm, mid 
was codified in the frj All Tatnriarvm (n r i. 151). The latter half of 
the Republican age was marked by the growth of the tm gentium and 
the ki4 honorarium. Various influence* affected both the form and the 
substance of the law; and among them were provincial conquests, the 
growth of commerce and the influx uf foreigners, the institution of the 
peregrin proctorship, the simplification uf procedure, and t he introduction 
of new remedies under the Aebutian law. The spread of literature ami 
philosophy, as well n* the decline of religion ami morals, also influenced 
the law. The growth of the law -which in this period wa* composed of im 
chile, hiigmtium f and im h o nor a r\um — ow ed little to legislation; but the 
law s debt to custom, to the edicts of magistrates, and to professional juris¬ 
prudence, wa* very great* The centuries of the Empire before the time 
of Diocletian were the age of the hut miam/c and l he maturity of Roman 
jurisprudence; while the age of codification stretched from Diocletian to 
JuMtmhm—an age when the Emperors were supreme as the sole legislators 
ami when Christianity* m the religion of the State, exerted a powerful 
influence on legal growth. Within these chief periods of Roman legal 
history, so briefly sketched, the law was not only altered In its form and 
substance, but it was gradually diffused throughout all the provinces of 
the Empire, I he inner growth of the law m a system of justice and its 
world-wide extension went hand m hand ns aspects of one and the sjurue 
historical process* Certain features of this process demand our attention. 

Both Roman policy and Itunum [jiw recognised the personality of 

^ Details will In’ foil I id ill tli e twi} ^lunip^f Karhiw.i'n /Ar AAyrwrili i‘r A in. 

A Verier account of Roman legal histnry i§ given by Italita in llie first volume of 
lias InutitMtifmcn. 
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lnw as a fundamental principle*. By conquest Rome brought within her 
dominion many non-Roman people in all parti of the ancient world* 
peopk-s who at the time they became subject to Rome were already living 
under their own national custom* and laws. On the principle of the person¬ 
ality of law the Roman hit civile applied only to Roman citizens ; while 
the peregrin*) even under Homan rule, continued to live according to 
their native isystems of law, Thufl^ there existed under Human political 
sway many diverse legal systems, of which the Roman inn civile was only 
one; and the Roman Law did not* therefore, dominate the entire territory 
of the Roman State from the beginning, indeed, it was only gradually* 
by along process of development, that the Roman system displaced native 
legal institutions ill the provinces; and even in the end it did not every¬ 
where supersede them. In many parts of the Empire native systems 
persisted and survived Roman rule; they contributed their shore to the 
development of law in the Middle Ages, 

The existence within the Roman domain of many diverse laidies of 
law— Hie hid civile of the Romans and the laws of the peregrin *—failed 
the problem as to which of these several national laws should l>e applied 
to the relations of Romans with peregrins and of peregrins of one nation* 
ftlifcy with those of another. The Romans solved this problem, not by 
the development of a system similar to modem international private law, 
or the eon diet of laws, but by the evolution of a third body of law 
different from either one of the nut tonal laws of the two parties. I his 
tIdl'd body of law was known as the itw gentium. Gains .states that the 
hi* gentium was the law common to all peoples; and the words of Gaiu* 
find their place in due time in the Digest 1 . But this theory of the nature 
of the iws gentium doe* not correspond with the facts, for in truth the 
iu$ gentium was a branch or part of the Roman Law itself: it vem that 
part of the Roman system which had been evolved, both by the edict* of 
the Roman magistrates posseting jurisdiction ov er peregrin* and by the 
work of the Homan jurists, to regulate the inter-relations of persons of 
different nationality. The principle* of the utf gentium were drawn in 
part from the Roman hu*chile, in part they ware new principles, distinct 
from Roman nd derived in large measure from the national laws 

of the peregrins* but shaped, both in form and spirit, in accordance with 
Roman idea* of justice. The hut gentium embodied the newer legal ideas, 
and at many points it was in conflict with the principles of the ancient 
ins civile Applied in the first instance to the cases where there wo* ft 
collision of two national law** the ha gent him was later invoked in cases 
involving two member* of the same nation and thus in cases between two 
Roman citizens; and in fact the im gentium was used extensively in the 
settlement of disputes between Roman citizens. The evolution of the his 
gentium as a new and integral part of the Roman system was thus ft 

1 See Kipp, Gttehichi* der tjucfkn 4u romitehm Rechts, 3rd edu, g§2, 3. 

: GmL I, 1 ■= D. f, 1, SL 
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powerful factor in the spread of Hainan Law and in the process of tlie 
unification of law throughout the Roman dominion. 

Another factor of no less importance was the gradual extension of 
Roman citizenship to the peregrin** for cacti extension of citizenship 
meant the extension of the application of the Roman his civile. This 
development reached its climax in the beginning of the third century, 
when CaracaUo, in his famous Edict (£12), abolished the distinction be¬ 
tween citizens and peregrini by granting fuU citizenship {dvlim) to all 
in the Roman world*. In theory at least, the main result of the Edict 
was that all {omnes^ wav-rts) in the Empire were now amenable lioth to 
the ius civile and the hts gentium * Tn fact, however, the gene ml appli¬ 
cation of the ins civile throughout the Empire wm never fully carried out 
in practice* Even after the Edict the distinction between citizens and 
pettgrini was not completely obliterated; for there still continued to be 
inhabitant* of the Empire who were not citizens 1 . There is evidence* 
furthermore, that in various parts of the Empire the old national laws 
of the peregrins survived not only Caracalla^ Edict but also the 
dustinimieau legislation. For the ]>ersistcnce of those laws in certain of 
the eastern provinces of the Empire the Syrian-Homan Law Hook 3 is 
ample authority. 

The history of the evolution and spread of Roman Law in the ancient 
world is in divers ways enlightening to the student of the medieval history 
of that system. Not only does it give him clear ideas as to the nature of 
the system, its component parts, its rules and principles, its sources and 
lb juristic literature; but it aIso shews him that, extensive as was the 
spread of the Roman Law, it never completely obliterated nil the other 
legal systems of antiquity. Although an account of the concrete rules 
and principles of Roman as they arc to lie found in Roman legal 

sources, more particularly in the Thcodosian Code and in Justiniaifs law- 
book*, does not frill w ithin the compass of our present survey 4 , wo must 
nevertheless Lake pains to observe two main results of the evolution anti 

1 D. ij A, il; UipifttHiM tfaro rirXtmmv tzrtindQ mi ftiu'ttim. In orl>e JK■ ^cn ntm i\ui 
sunt ex constitutions imperatoru AuIoeiliu cives Ruidani effect! sunt ^cludor* are 
in general n^r^^Lil that L-lpmi's statement of the effect of l.'ammLin's Edict (the 
text iif which has not been prewned) h tw wide. Kippp np< cit. (53, renmrke: E* 
ift nnzwn/MfiJ} f da** diimti Ziititi id. On the effect of the Billet, sire tri rant^ 

Manuel Mtnmntmrz Drmf 3rd p. 114; Bucklnnd, Roman Law from 

AbifUtitt* to Jwtinian, H+.l , pp. yu-l.ni, where reference* to the auric tit mid modern 
literature of the subject will be found. For a fuller dUcttnsioii of the subject, see 
Mitteis, Reidwrecht Und FtiftartdU in den ihtiiehm Prorinirii de* vSmistLm AajW- 
rrteh*} t’luip. vi. 

* Eucklimd T flp, eff* p . 99: “[It] in clear that cx r *n under Jinrtiuian* barbarian 
inhabitant* of the confines of the empire. sumir iin^nnHisjr there, some immigrant, 
and. some settled by cotnpuliioa, were not treated as ciret." 

3 For a brief account of thin remarkable law-book and of recent re^rebeai con¬ 
cerning itj see liipp* vp- ciL J23. 

4 tuprtt f Vo), u. Chapter in. 
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spread of the Roman system e luring the periods of ancient history, fur 
these results materially affect the medieval development. 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that the woife-wide diffusiem of the 
Roman Law in Antiquity partly prepared the wav for its further extension 
in the Middle Age. The Roman Law penetrated far and w ide, in the Last 
and in the West, and gave the undent world a legal unity such ns it had 
never Ijefnre enjoyed: and yet this legal unity was of the kind which left 
in force, even though altered, many local laws and customs of non-Roman 
origin. Medieval times began, therefore, with the Homan Ijih in posses¬ 
sion of only parts, though extensive parts, of the world-wide legrd field. 
In the E;tst the Greek T aw had never been wholly absorbed nr obliterated 
by Homan Law in imcieiit times; it lived on in many region* under 
Homan rule 1 * In the period of the Byzantine Empire it continued to 
conic into contact with the Homan Law, more particularly the Juslinianenn 
law, and it helped to fashion the Graeeo-RoEiian l*nw of the East. Like¬ 
wise in the West the Middle Ages began with Homan I-a win only partial 
occupation of the field. The Western provinces of the ancient Empire 
had been Romanised in varying degrees of intensity; the Romanisation 
of Italy differed widely from that of Britain, The differences between the 
legal histories of Western regions in medieval and modern times are dice 
in no small measure to the differences in the extent of Runionisation in 
antiquity. The historian of European l*aw must constantly take account 
of the fact that Hie planting of Raman culture, including culture in law, 
had been intensive in sEinie regions, partial or slight in others. In mi 
extensive region of the West was Roman Low the sole law at the 
beginning of the Middle Age + Throughout vast areas Germanic racial 
customs field dominance. Nor were Germanic customs the only rivals 
of the Roman J_aw as the world passed into the medieval epoch. In 
various regions Celtic customs had survived the changes effected by the 
spread of Roman power and, later, by the migrations of the Germanic 
tribes. Indigenous customs other than Celtic also lived on during the 
period* of Roman and Germanic movement and pressure* Here and there 
Greek Law, planted hi southern Europe during the dap of Hellenic coloni¬ 
sation, still persisted. 

The second main result of the Ancient development of Roman Law, 
in so far as that development affects medieval law, was the accumulation 
of a muss of legal source. The history of Roman Law in the Middle Age 
w, to u large extent, the history of the world-vido diffusion of the manu¬ 
scripts of these legal texts and their employment by legislators, judges, 
practitioners, and jurists in the work of adapting Roman Law to medieval 
social conditions. The feiets of this vast process are so complex, so inti¬ 
mately interwoven in the network of medieval events, movements, and 
tendencies, so hound up with diverse social, political, and economic 
conditions in the many parte of the world, that they are bewildering even 

1 The ptablislimeatof this Fact ^ ony of the vuluiibh* mbultsof ijitu-s rewarehta. 
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to one who is trained to single out the main and determining lines 
of historical development. In truth, to write the medieval history of 
Homan I 41 W in all its fulness would mean the writing of the history of 
medieval civilisation—the life of Europe ever moving,ever changing, in the 
course of the centuries. Not forgetting this wider aspect of Hainan legal 
history in the Middle Age, let ies observe that, so far m the diffusion of I fie 
texts of the Hoiiian Law is cqucenitd, there are two features of the complex 
historical process which illumine our [Kith and guide us to under* binding. 

The first point which we have to note and remember is that the medieval 
world is not one vast community under a single system of law and govern- 
menU it is a world made up of many communities, differing one from 
another in mre, in language in social and legal institutions. Within the 
Byzantine Empire there is an appreciable degree of political mid legal 
unity; and, at times, there is also- political and legal unity of a sort In the 
W est. But the dominant note in the political and legal history of the 
Middle Age is particularism, diversity, disunion. The system of the 
personality of law in the early Middle Age means particularism and 
diversity; and, with the growth uf feudalism and the idea that law is 
terr itorial, ns distinct from personal, regional diversities take the pLu^ of 
racial diversities in law. Am a result, there h at first nn tendency to uni¬ 
formity in respect of Roman Law throughout medieval Europe as a whole. 
A limited legal uniformity h at length introduced by the Frankish 
Capitularies; but, on the whole, uni funnily in law is more marked in 
modern than in medieval times, and even in modem tinier it is but a partial 
uniformity linsed in large measure 011 common origins, Since the time of 
the ancient Roman Empire, Europe has never been one State with one law. 
Even in the period of the medieval Empire and the medieval Church it 
was composed of many States, each with its own separate legal system 1 . 

There \% secondly, the point to be remembered that during the 
Middle Ages each political unit adopts and adapts in ways of its own the 
texts of tile Homan Law that come to Sts hands. There is no power 
from above which imposes certain texts over the whole of Europe** 
Some of the texts which are adopted and adapted by the separate units 
are pix-iJufttiniariean, while some of them arc ports of Justinian'* codifica¬ 
tion itaelf. In the early Middle Ago in the Wert the pre-Juatmianean texts 
have at fir* t a preference: i t is only gradually that the Justimaircaii materials 
acquire a dummaueeover the earlier ones* Nor is it surprudisg to find that uf 

all the texts of the Homan Law the institutional treatises mid systematic 

¥ 

1 The lepjil map of medieval Europe is nut unlike the legal map of the InHed 
Stulls of America tu-duy : for the States of the Federal Faion- iicurlv fifty in number 
—»il po^esHthdrawu sepunta Ugai mtinnun Save to Louisiana where the Civil 
l^aw prevails* uniformity Eli law throughout the tniun M hoseil in larjfii measure mt 
the reception of the tummon Law of Ku^lund Ly the separate Mutes. 

" offecl uf the trankibh ( ^pitukH^ *hotihlj however, bt noleth See pp. 
7 - 7 - 0 , infra. 
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codification* have the «*teatot influence upon the spread of Roman legii I 
rules and ideas in the Middle Age: for these material are easier to grasp 
and to embody in legistation and the practice of courts than arc the texts 
of m more limited and special character, Furthermore. they are niure rompre- 
heiisive anil they thus meet more completely the social needs of the time. 

Of Use pix^Justmiafiean texts there were three which exerted a far- 
reaching hid dunce in spreading Homan Law r the two private compilatSoTifl 
or codes, known as the Codex Gregormnm {about a.d, 300) and the 
Codex Hrrmogvniann# (probably before A,n, 523), and, notably, the great 
Code of the Emperor, the Codex 7%mdkwmiw {a, Eh 438). Although the 
Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes were private works* they were never* 
i h ele» s regard cd as author! ta live do w is t □ the L t me of 4 m 13 1 n nn, nt id ! h ev 
wE.ru not superseded by the far more important Code of Theodosius; for 
while the Codex TkeodofinnuA did not embodymaten ti \h before Constantine, 
the Gregorian Code reached buck to the time of Hadrian 1 . In the ! *nst 
the CWct Theodasiamt# v* as superseded by the cudi heal ion ot Justinian; 
but in the West it long influenced legal growth in the Germanic kingdoms, 
large parts of it being embodied m AkrivV Breviary and other legal 
sources. In the East* Justinian's cndifiwtion- — gradually moulded, especi¬ 
ally in the Uttfities* to meet.Eastern needs—was of paramount importance 
from Justinian's time down to the fall of the Byzantine Empire and even 
later. In the West, the pre- Just mi an can sources, particularly the Tht-odu- 
sian Code, long continued to play a greater role than the texts of -Fu^ti~ 
niam With the progress oi' time* however, the Institutes, Digest, Code, 
and Novels of Justinian spread every where throughout the regions of the 
West The revival of juristic studies in Italy was by far the must im¬ 
portant of ail the factors making for this far-reaching influence of the 
Jiatiniancan law. Not only were the law-books of Justinian the subject of 
study and instruction in the law schools; they were incorporated in the 
]nw itself hv the practice of the courts and by the acts of the legislators. 
Ultimately they became the very essence of the medieval Homan of 
Western countries— t he Corpus i u rh cu 1 dh* 

Other aspects of the medieval history of Roman 1 aw will be considered 
in Liter parts of this chapter. For the moment let us turn our attention 
to the second preliminary subject of our study-^the history of the origins 
of Canuu Law in antiquity and of its general development and sources in 
the periods of the Middle Age, 

I1L 

While the Canon Law is the law of the Christ bin Church* a law 
created and enforced by organs of the Church, it embodies nevertheless 
rules derived from thu Old Testament and thus from times Jtuig before 
the birth of Christ 1 ; and* in general, the Canon Law no less than the Civil 

1 U Livk Lml ± op. eit- pp. 36—Hk 

1 Cauone* tit Decreta MfffMmoti oecurtenki Cencilil Trulenlini (S^sio t^uartik: 
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Tviw is a bequest from antiquity. Not only do the earlier stages in the 
growth of the Canon Lnw foil within the period from the birth of Christ 
to the end of the age of antiquity, but the Canon Ijtw itself is in large 
measure 411 off shoot from the wain stem of Roman legal growth, deriving 
frnm the older system many of its rules and principles. In its origins and 
in nurdi of its later development the Canon Law is ns much the product 
of Roman civilisation a* the Civil Ijiw itself. 

From the point of view of medieval history there arc, however, many 
points of difference between the Civil Law and the Canon Law. Not only 
is the Civil Law primarily the secular law of the State, while the Canon 
Luv is primarily the law of the Christian Church; the difference between 
the stages of growth readied by the two laws at the close of ancient times 
also affects materially their medieval courses of evolution. As we have 
seen, the Middle Age adopts and adapts a system of Civil Lov which 
antiquity had perfected, while it takes over and slowly brings to perfec¬ 
tion a system ot Cation Low which antiquity had only begun to develop; 
the Canon Law is the younger system. This" difference leaves its mark on 
the history of the sources of the two systems during the medieval epoch. 
It accounts for the fact that the historian of Canon Law, as distinct from 
the historian of Civil Law, must spend much of his time in tracing the 
evolution of a growing and expanding system aud in describing and 
explaining the successive additions to the sources of that system before, 
during, and after the formation of the Corpus iunn cnnomA. 

The fortunes of the Church followed the fortunes of the Empire, 
within the frontiers of which it had its origin and earlier growth. The 
division of the Empire into its western and eastern halves resulted in a 
corresponding division of the Church. This process of ecclesiastical 
division was practically complete by Uie end of the sixth century; but 
only in 1051 was Uie schism of Eastern and Western Churches finally 
consummated 1 . The eastern and the western halves of the Church 
thus went their separate ways us the Greek Catholic Church and 
the Roman Catholic Church;'and this splitting of the one Catholic 
Church into two necessarily resulted in the division of the Canon Law 
into two Ualies of rules and principles, the Eastern or Greek Canon Law 
and the Western or Latin Canon Law. These two bodies of Canon Law 
possess common elements; they are closely related to each other in 
various ways; but yet they arc distinct one from the other in man V other 
w'av* and their histories must he separately traced. The early 'Greek 
l.amm Law consists only of Eastern conciliar canons; it admits no purely 
Latin elements; ami it cannot, Ihcrefure, lay claim to Universality, 
dec return nit eancnlct* script uri*): ...b mart tibrow (am ivA frit qaam mirt ts-,<tn merdi, 
fum r,nlM Deus iit aun tor.,, pari fufiuti* ttffectu ut revrimtfa naeipit rf 

i* nmt f«r. According la firattan only the moral rul,»s of tlie Old Testament form 
iuK dirinutH, Set- tfwntum, prim* pars, ilUliueti.i VJ. •*. m; friadharg, AVrvVa r«Ar , 
4th cun, $ 31. Compare Galmto, Einnnui di Oiriitv J£eebtsiax(ieo, pp, 1„-I7. 

1 Sep mprti t VoL iv, Chapter », 
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Early Lathi Canon Law is itself composed largely of Greek materials; 
but to thin Greek nucleus Lathi elements, chiefly the canons of local and 
ecumenical Councils and the papal decretals, arc tontiiiuaUy added 1 . The 
medieval history of both of these canonical systems falls within the 
compass of our study; hut it is the Western Law which must chiefly 
engage our attention. 

In respect of the history of Western let us note three main 
points. In the first place, the history of the Canon Uw passes through 
tire same stagt^ of development as does the Church itself. Two of the 
principal stages we may designate the conciliar and the papal. Curre- 
spun ding to the constitutional history of the Church the canons of the 
earlier centuries are chiefly the work of the Councils, w hereas hi the later 
centuries the canons are for the most part the product of the legislativu 
power gradually acquired by the Popes and they are embodied in the 
decretals. In the second place, the term Canon Law has a wider and 
a narrower meaning; and it acquires its narrower significance only after 
the law itself has developed into ft system and been made the object of 
study* Whereas in its brooder signification Canon Law is the sum or 
aggregate of the rules which have been recognised or evolved by the 
organa of the Church for the governance of the ecclesiastical body* in its 
narrower meaning it is the law contained in a definite and closed group 
of law-books known as the Corpus itirii atnonki** Thirdly* let us note 
that jurist* some times use the term nw ecdttxaxtkim os equivalent in 
meaning to iu.t ramnmtm. This usage lead*at tinier to confusion; fur the 
term ecclesiastical law is aka employed to designate a branch of the kw 
of Hie State m distinct from the law enforced by the Church itself. The 
*£ii^optv, fwdafy were very early distinguished from the secular laws* the 
v&fici 7 tcgeti and lienee the Canon Law is some times referred to as the 
eamneSj sacri canoncs. 

Turning to the history of the sources of Canon Ijiw, more especially 
the source* of the law enforced by the Homan Church, Jet us observe, in 
the find place* that they consist of three main kinds: the Holy 
Scripture, traditions and customs, and the legislation of Councils and 
Popes, In dealing with these sources, modem canonists draw a chrono¬ 
logical and theoretical line of distinction between the ancient and 
the new law. The ius antiquum i§ the law developed and enforced 
prior to the time of Gration; while the ius novum is the kw em¬ 
bodied in Gratians Drnrtum and the other parts of the Corpus turis 
rononiri J . To distinguish it from the utr antiquum and the fi*# novum^ 
the law established by the Council of Trent and subsequent papal consti- 
fc Seu Mupm r Vul. i, pp. tHl-2, 

* liin&ixliiii-Hf GtefcAicAiff vnd (jmdttR d*M knnwiMthrn MecAlt (in I fijlftuindorff, 

&T\r#kfapfldit ffrr Rrcfttt\riSMltcktfl, 5tti edit. iHEKl, pp ¥ 107-8), 

1 Ttiw dlitiiiclMii Is drawn by Bciudinhuu. Turdif, Hittmrr dr* Sour*** du itn/U 
CViJimfgWj p- sayi, however, tlint “1 b dreii ancim Id drail auLerfour aa coacik 
da Trout; le drvit nmirtau derive do <m conci£a. M 
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tut inns is known to canonists as the recent law, the tut uovhximum. 
( Aiioiiisti also draw a distinction between the tits seriptwn, the written 
laws which emanate from Cotmcils and Pope, and which are embodied in 
tlie collections of sources, and the ius non script tan, or unwritten law, 4 
body of traditional in id customary rules based in large measure on natural 
equity. A further distinction should also be remembered. The common 
law, the iwi COmrmmc, is the general law intended to regulate the whole 
ecclesiastical body; while Special or kxad law is the law which, by derogu- 
tion from or addition to the common law, is concerned with certain 
categories of persons or cert id h regions. The function of legislating for 
the whole Church belongs only to the episcopate, assembled in general or 
ecumenical Council, and to the Pope as its chief; local councils or in¬ 
dividual bishops or prelates have authority to make only sfierinl or local 
laws. Most of the canons which constitute the ii« anfiqtnm, including 
such of those canons as are embodied in Gratiao's Dtrrdum, emanate 
nevertheless from local councils or individual bishops, not from the 
supreme authorities of the Church. These canons have gradually come 
to form parts of the hut etmmune by reason of the fact that etinonical collec¬ 
tions w hich include these hx-nl canons aa their principal element have been 
adopted generally in all porta of Chris tendon 1 as of binding authority. 

Both the im nntiqmnn and the iu.t novum fall within the compass of 
our present survey, and of each one of these divisions of the law « few 
words must needs be said. Let us glance therefore, first of all, at the 
history of the sources of the lut antiquum, the law before the time of 
G ration and the format ion of the Corput ittrii c/inonici. 

In the Jirit centuries of the Christian era, before the dose of the 
period of persecutions, the life of the Christian com in uni tics was governed 
by the Scriptures and by ecclesiastical tradition, the unwritten *avwt> or 
regain. "Hie various Churches early came to have their own traditions 
and usages, and these they obeyed' ns their unwritten customary law; 
opiirt from the Scriptures the early Church law was not embodied in any 
written code. Not until the time of Constantine and the other early 
Christum Emperors wits it possible for the ecclesiastical legislative power 
to act freely and to create a body of written law. The new position of 
the Church in its relation to the State formed the constitutional basis of 
a new movement which led to the establishment of a written law of the 
f hunch somewhat after the pattern of the Human Civil Law, The organs 
which exposed the mind of the federated Christian communities in the 
matter of law, no less than in that of creed, were the early ecclesiastical 
Councils of the fourth century; mid the codes formed during the decode 
^Oo-dlo by the Councils of Elvira, Ancjn, tfeoeaesarea, and Arte are 
the earliest of the conciliar materials preserved in the later body of the 
Canon Iji«. these codes possessed, however, no binding authority out- 
side the localities in which they' were issued. The opportunity to issue a 
code for the whole Christian Church (innEly presented itself at the 
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Ecumenical Council of Nicnea (3H5); and the issue nf such a code of law 
wi\* n pirfc of Constantine** policy of bringing About the unity of the 
Church and its close alliance with the Empire. The NScene canons,, in 
which were incorporated some nf the canons of the Eastern Council of 
xYiieym and of the Western Council of Arles, constitute the earliest code 
of Canon Law' for the whole Church- In the course of time many other 
codes possessing no connexion with the Nicene Council were placed by 
collectors of canons in the Nicene code and were thus given its authority. 
Particularly in the West the Nicene code acquired o position of high 
authority in the realm of discipline. Innocent of Home in the muse of 
St Chrysostom writes that 44 other canon than the Nicene canons the 
Human Church receives not/ 1 

The compilation of collections of canon* began in the East. The 
elaboration of these collections, with certain additions drawn from the 
West, ouch as canons in the Latin collodion of Dionysius Exiguus* resulted 
ultimately in the formation of the official collection of the Greek Church 
as it was recognised and sanctioned by the Council hi TmUo {(KJ5£). As 
defined by the Council, the Greek collection consists of several classes of 
document*: firstly, the eighty-five Apostolic Canons; secondly, the 
canons of the Councils of Nicaea, Aneyni, N'eoeaesarea, Gangm* Antioch, 
LiodictNu Constantinople (1381), Epbaus, Chalcedon, Sardica, Constan¬ 
tinople (594), Carthage (the one of 119, according to Dionysius); thirdly, 
the canonical letters of several great bishops, such us Dionysius of Alex¬ 
andria, Peter of Alexandria (the Martyr), Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of 
Jiyssa, Amphilodiifl of Iconium, and Gennadi us of Constantinople. To 
this official collection were added at a later time the twenty-two canons 
of the Second Council of Nicaea (787) As thus completed, the officio] 
canonical collection of the Greek Chttreh had several medieval commen¬ 
tator*, such as PbotittS (8S3), Zoimras (lift)), and BfttsUUou (1170); but 
it has remained unchanged down to the present day, As pointed out by 
Boudinlioii, the later growth of the Eastern Canon Law—that is, after 
the Council of Nieaea (787)—was due to the work of the Byzantine 
Emperors Ijefore the fall of the Empire in 1458. 

In ita fifth-century slate the Greek collection was translated and 
introduced into the West The one hundred and two canons elaborated 
by the Council in Truth) (fiffci) did not become part of Western Law 
until a much later time, and then upon the initiative of Pope John VUI 
(873-881). Meanwhile lixal collections of canons w ere made in the West 
from the fifth century on wauls. Within the sphere of the *ee of 
Constantinople a tendency towards the mil Hait i on of ecclesiastical kw 
manifested itself aa early as the fifth century: hut in the West collections 
were purely local until in the eighth and ninth centuries, aa the result nf 
passing on the several collections from one region to another, there were 
the beginnings of a process of unification* 

1 $ee farther, «rpro, VoL i, pp. 10, 176-132. 
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The most ancient, and in some respects the most homogeneous and 
noteworthy, of all these Western local collection* is that of the Church 
of Africa* By the time of the Vandal invasion the African collection had 
already acquired special importance m an official code ; but our knowledge 
of it is now derived chiefly from incomplete and confused accounts in 
the collection of Dionysius Exigmis and the Spanish collection known as 
ihr Ifitptmfa About the middle of the ninth century Fulgent in* Fen and us, 
a Carthaginian deacon! mode a methodical arrangement of the African 
collection in the order of subjects ; and this is now r known as the 
Brruiaiio cam won. 

The Roman Church in its early history governed itself largely by its 
ow n traditions and customs and by papal letters called decretals. Of non- 
Roman sources of canonical law it officially recognised* before the sixth 
century, only the canons of Sicnca and Sardiea, At the loginning of the 
*ixth century, however, the Roman Church adopted the double collection 
—composed of Latin translations of Greek canons and thirty-nine 
decretals of the Pujies from Siridus (S&4-80S) to Anastasius II (496-498) 
—made by the Scythian monk Dionysius Exiguus: and this collection, 
its second part receiving successive additions as further decretals appeared, 
remained the only official body of Canon Law for the Roman Church until 
the reforms of the eleventh century. Pope Hadrian J in 774 gave this 
double collection of Dionysius to the future Emperor Charlemagne us the 
canonical book of the Roman Church: and hence it is known the 
Dioni/xio ■ Uuilriunn. This collection, officially received by the Frankish 
Church at the Council of Aix-ln-ChapcHc ill 80^2, and thereafter recognised 
and quoted m the tiber ctintmum, became the code of Canon Law of almost 
the w hole of the Western Church. In the hands of Pope Hadrian I t and 
of Charlemagne and the Franks, the work of Dionysius was thus a 
powerful factor in the growth nf a unified Western Canon Iaw* 

Gaul was exceptional in not possessing a code of local Canon Law, The 
Church had not been centralised, ns in many other regions of Europe, 
round some principal see; and the political territorial divisions hud not 
lieen stable. In the fifth and sixth centuries only the Church of Arles 
constituted a canonical centre of any real influence over its surrounding 
region. The? main collection of canonical sources—known from its seveu- 
teeidh-century editor as the “Quesnel Collection" 1 —contained valuable 
materials* chiefly Eastern and African canons and papal letters, hut no 
canons of the local Gallic councils. When it was introduced into Gaul, 
the D* - Hadriana did not, lliereFore, displace any local and 
generally-accepted collection* Unifying tendencies in the development of 
Canon Law thus came from without and not within the Gallic Church. In 
this process the alliance between the Carolingian power and the Papacy, 
and the acceptance ot the D'mn^io-Hmlnana^ or liber cammum % marked 
an important fitage. 

1 he Spanish Church differed fundamentally from the Gallic; for it 


eo. xxi. 
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hud been effectively centralised round the see of Toledo, As a result the 
Spanish Church possessed all important collection of Spanish Canon Law T 
the ffiipana 1 , dating from the early part of the eighth century* which, 
although not strictly speaking an official collection* was everywhere re¬ 
ceived, The Hitpana includes in its first part the canons of Grech, 
African, Gallic, and Spanish Councils, the canons of Spanish Councils 
forming the local section of the collection; while the decretals of the 
Fojh:s are in the second part, as in the ease of the collection of Dionysius. 
The Hisptma emerged into a position of great importance in the period 
beginning in the middle of the ninth century, for it then seared as the 
basis of tin 1 False Deere fcafs. 

Although the Churches of the British Isles remained longer than most 
other Churches outside the centralising movement and the tendency to a 
unification of Western Canon Law, they contributed nevertheless to the 
growth of Lhe law as finally embodied in the Corpus iurij mntmiei. This 
contribution consist* fundamentally of two things; firstly* the collections 
of pen i tun rials, including those of Theodore of Canterbury (oh. G30), 
the Venerable Bede (ok 7&5), and Egbert of York (7£2-7b7): and* 
secondly, the Irish col lection, dating apparently from the eighth century, 
which introduced the practice among canonists of quoting passages from 
the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. Apart from these two 
groups of materials* the sources of British local Canon Law were not 
known to GratiftiVs pmleetssors nor to G rati an Inmscif; and they did 
naij therefore, influence the form and content of the Ikerdum* 

About the middle of the ninth century there appeared the famous 
collection known its the “False Decretals." Hound this collation there 
has arisen a vast controversial literature which it is Impossible* within 
the limits of the present chapter, to summarise or appraise’* Certain it 
is that the collection is Iiaseil on the genuine Spanish col lection known 
as the Htspamt or liidoriarm. The author* whether he was the mysterious 
Ik-ncdietuH Levi ha, to whom the False Capitularies, a collection closely 
akin to the False Decretal^ have been attributed, or whether he was 
some other pcTwoit* assumed the name of Isidore. Bishop of Seville* 
who had been credited with the greater part of the If if pa fUl or Iridorimta 
collection: ami hence the False Decretals are sometinier known as the 
Pseudo-Isidore, Whoever the author may have been, it is now agreed on 
all sides that the collection had its origin within the Frankish Empire 0 . 

3 The LiuJ lection is a.Ua known the IMcrUma, licomse it Iww been attributed 
{but without reason) to Isidore iif Seville. 

3 Hut set; tin- works etlcd by flirEtthiun in bis Gnehickt* und QHeUm fie* kawr- 
nixchwl RecAt* (Unltzcpidorif S 4rr Rt f'hftmKitrriMrkaJl , 5lh edrn ItttKl, 

p . 193 ), A list n£ alder work* will he found in ['hiHips mad Vroiutotj Du Droit 
Ecdtikuit^m dfOu *ct && r**r t Pari#, 18G2. pp. 42, 43. 

1 it was ot first thought that the False Decretals originated in the province of 
Mayence- Jt i> now held by Briaamud Bint other ttholur that the False Dec retail 
must have heeu vritten ia France* probably at IthcimH. See Cmtineritat Legof History 
ri?w {ad- liy J, H. Wlgraore mod other*), VoL i, (1912), p. 710. Several recent 
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The co-flection contain* jls many cations of councils as pupal decretals; 
and the decretals in it are not all forgeries. It is best described as an 
amplification of the genuine HUpavm by the interpolation of spurious 
decretals. Of the three parts of the collection, the first is completely 
spurious. It contains* after introductory matter* seventy .spurious letters 
attributed to Popes 1«?fore the Council of Nicaea all of these letters 

being the forgery of the false Isidore except two spurious letters of 
Clement which were already in circulation. The second part of ihe 
collection con tains the canons of Councils. Most of these are genuine* the 
few forgeries, including the famous Donation of Constantine, being 
already known. The third part is a continuation) of Lhe scried of 
decretals— which in the first part of the collection had ended w ith the 
date of the Nscene Council—down to St Gregory the Great (oik 604); 
but it contains also one letter of Gregory II (715-731). The authentic 
decretals of the Popes begin only with Sirloins (3S5), and these the 
Pseudo-Isidore includes in his collection: but he adds also spurious 
decretals both for the time before as id the time after 385. Most of the 
forged decretals are not composed entirely of freshly fabricated mates [at. 
'Oie author draws upon the Liber Pontificals and ecclesiastical w ritings 
for some of his matter. Thus, the genuine Councils and decretals, and 
even this genuine matter falsely put into the mouths of the Pope*, served 
to cloak the skilfully fabricated stuff of the forger and to give it credence. 

Blended thus of genuine and spurious matter, the collection rapidly 
circulated throughout the We**! and long passed m a valuable source of 
Canon Daw. All the later collections drew materials, genuine mid false 
indiscriminately, from the Pseudo-Isidore 1 * Nut until the fifteenth 
century were suspicions aroused to the true character of the collection : 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cnsa (o5. 1461) and .loan Tort|Uemadn (oft + 
expressed in no uncertain terms their doubts as to iU authenticity. In 
the sixteenth century Eraunas, us well as Dumouliii (rift. 15GH) and 
Le Conte (ni. 1577), the two editors of G rati jus's Deer Hum ^ decisively re- 
tuned to accept the Pseudo* Isidore. Gradually the history of the forgery 
has been pieced together by scholars; and the false character of ports of 
the collection h now uni verso Jly admitted. 

aullrnrh hare, Ruggerted lhe province af Taut* as the home of the collection. 

Seethe Article oa the + * Decretals, t'aW by Hour] in lien in the Eftcpdnpatdin Brit- 
tilth edbj VoL vn h and the authoHtici there cited; and Tardlf, //irfoir# 

Soum* tin Droit Cmoniqu#, IVrix, 18H7 r pp. 140-158. 

1 While the IVtido-teidore Us influence from France lo Italy and 

other European countries including Engbmd. it found n very ubf rccrpTinuaL Hume 
itKflf. It has bn pointed out by M. Foumtef and other sdtdltft that, white the 
collection exerteil a *lk r lil literary iuiimmce on papal letters of the ninth and tenth 
centimes, die n«? of the forced material of the FrIm Decretals did not become 
pro mine i it at Rome until about the middle df the eleventh century■, J his ultimate 
meplion at Rome due in large measure tu the ciTtmlatiou df the canonical 
collodions iu which the FaIm Decretals held a place, no doubt at that time being 
rant upon tbs authenticity of the forced dncnnientg. 


co. XXI. 
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The object of the forger appears to have been the reform, or better 
application, of the Canon Law. I-fe desired to prevent bishops from being 
UnjbitJy accused or deprived of their sees, and to protect the property 
and |>ersons of the clergy against the encraachnients of bishops arid 
nobles. He desired also io increase the strength and cohesion of the 
( hunches; and he made the Papacy the very centre of his ecclesiastical 
e<h (ice. These objects the wide acceptance of the False Decretals no doubt 
furthered Certainly they served as a powerful factor in the movement, 
within the Frankish territories, towards the centralisation of power in 
the *ee of Home. 

Opinions dilfer as to the extent of the modification and corruption of 
Canon Law itself occasioned by the influence of the False Decretals. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that by furthering the tendency 
towards its unification the False Decretals mark an important stage in 
the history of the law. In yet another respect the Pseudo-Isidore is note- 
worthy ; for it is the last of the lung series of chronologicalIv arranged 
collections of the tests of Canon Law. From this time onwards the 
canonists arranged the conciliar and papal canons in systematic order 
according to subject-matter and not according to time; and thus they 
gradually prepared the way for the systematic codification of the itts 
commune in the I)rcn m tum of Gration and the other integral parts of the 
Corpus font canutiii i Furthermore, from t he time of the False Decretals 
ouwords the canonists riot only arranged and systematised the materials, 
gradually bringing local canons into the general mass of the common Jaw'; 
they also added to the hare texts their own conclusions and discussions, 
thus clothing the texts with canonist learning and theory. 

During the three centuries between the appearance of the False 
Decretals and the time of Oration about forty canonical col lections were 
made* Among the most important of them are the Ikcrdorum Uhri XX 
of Bunclwid, Bishop of Worms, written between the years 1012 and 
1023, tmd the three work*—the Panormht* the lh\rdum , and the 
Tripartite CoUecikm —attributed to Ivo of Chartres, who studied under 
Lanfranc at Bee and was the last of the great canonists of the period of 
the inf tiniiquum. Although many of these collections dating from the 
middle of the ninth to the middle of the twelfth cent my were of practical 
and theoretical value, no one of them ruse into eminence as the .standard 
or classical collection which embodied in the most orderly and concordant 
form the whole moss of the materials of Canon Law that had grown up 
in the centuries of Christendom. Greti&u, garnering the rich harvest 
which he found in the canonical works of his predecessors) finally provided 
this standard collection at the very centre of the revival of juristic 
studies. With Gratiao and his monumental LhcrAum the period of the 
iwi riorum had its beginnings, the period which was to sec the completion 
of l he Corpus iurfa ca/miki. 

The gradual formation of the Corpus twit canonic* covers a period of 
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mcr three hundred years, An finally «jih piefed it consists of five separate 
parts. 

(1) GratjarTs IXcrciutrt forms the first and in many ways the most 
important part: it constitutes in truth the basic part, of the entire Corpus 
wioV ooa Qnict. It is known that Gmtuiu was a Ca maid u leu siaii monk of 
the convent of St Felix at Bologna, where he taught Canon Law; 
although only a few details of his life have come down to ns. His 
great work—dated between 111*1 and lloO, or* as it is now thought, 
between 1 139 and 1141 1 —hears in the older manuscripts the title 
LoHcordia ducvrdanintm cananum , but is better known as the Decrdum, 
The Dccrdujn is liased on earlier collections, including the works of Ivo 
of C harlres. but is much more than a compilation or collection. So 
skilFulh has Grattan ordered and treated his materials that his work 
m essentially a treatise on the Canon Law ill which the authorities them- 
sehes are included, "t here are three parts or divisions of the work. The 
(irst part clcak with the sources of the law and with ecclesiastical persons; 
the second with etx-lesiastical jurisdiction, procedure, property* and 
marriage; the third with consecration, sacrament, and liturgy. The 
portions uf these parts that are Gratian's own personal contribution are 
known a* the Dicta Grata mi, while the notes by Paucapcdca, a twelfth- 
cei it is ry disciple of G rats an, as well as those of a few other scholars, are 
cal lei J Pahac. \ ery soon after its appearance G rattan's Dec return was 
treated as if it were official; while in the law schools it was used as the 
foundation of teaching in Canon Law. Like the texts of the Justinianean 
codification in the hands of the Glossators, the Dreed um Gruthini was 
sunn provided with glosses. Before 1215 glosses were written by delialines 
lentonicus, and about the year 123G by Bartholomew of Brescia. It is 
flillicult to overestimate the vast influence which Gm thin's work exerted 
fo] centuries upon the study and spread of Canon Law throughout the 
Christian world. No other single book of Canon Law ears vie with It in 
importance and influence. 

[%) To complete Gratian s Dicrdum^ five compilations — known as the 
Quit tqtic CompilatiuHtx Jntiquar —were made before the time of Gregory 
I \. The first of these, compiled by Bernard of Pavia about! l£K> r was divided 
iuto live books, as follows: (I) ecclesiastical hierarchy ; (2) procedure ; 
(JJ functions and duties of therdergy; (4) marriage; (5) pemd Jaw. This 
order ot subjects adopted by Bernard became the accepted order in future 
compilations of Canon Law. Liter scholars have summed it up in the 
well-known verse: - l Judex, Judicium, Clems, Con nubia. Crimen.” The 

oi the remaining four compilations of this gmiip—the Qumqut Cum- 
ptlatums Jritiqtiue—wBs an official collection of the decretals of Honorius 
m t 1216 to 1226. 

By the Hull /frj- pact fiat* {1234} Gregor}' IX sent to the Universities 

iJn the <ls^ uf the ^m , ^r;j F sec Sdinllo, dcr (furttea timi UtcTutur 

&w wnonbckm Rrrht# ww Gruiian tff nvfdic GtgemoeH f Vo). i. p r 4Q r 

CH, \KI. 
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of Bologuu uikl Paris a Compilation of the decretals of Popes since the 
completion of the DeiTtium of Grattan. This official compilation, known 
as the Decretals of Gregory IX, or “Extra™ (that is, ‘‘Deere biles estra 
Decretum vAganSe* - *), and abbreviated a> “X" (meaning “extra 1 "), was in 
reality a continuation of Gratiarffi Decretum^ which now became in law 
what it had always been in fad—an official Code of Canon I-aw* The 
author of the Extra was Gregory IX's confessor, Raymond de PenaIorL. 
a Spaniard, who, following the arrangement of Just Lilian's Code, divided 
the compilation into book*, titles, and canons. Bernard of Parma, who 
died in 12G3, added glosses. 

The Qutnqut Compilationsx AntiQuar were superseded by Gregory's 
collection and by it deprived of all their authority. 

(3) Boniface VI11 collected in 1298 the decretals subsequent to the 
Extra, and he published the new compilation in the manner adopted 
previously by Gregory IX in the case of the Extra —by sending it to the 
Universities of Bologna and Paris. Boniface VIIFs collect ion constituted 
the Stria* or Li her Sextm Dt crAnUum, the five earlier hooks being those 
embodied in the Extra, In l34Sthg Sfxhxi was glossed by Jean Andiv. 

(4) In 1313 Clement V published another collection of decretal^ 
including Ins own, which is known hs the "Cl&tuvdhuur** John XXII. 
Clement's successor,, recast the collection and sent it to the Universities 
in 1317* 

(5) The u Extravagant or the decretals omitted from the above- 
mentioned compilation {“eiiru~paganti^) f are of two groups! (Vi) the 
Extravagant?* of John XXII (twenty' constitiitiora s), (A) the ^Ertra- 
rugnuhv Com rti/fus" including the decretals issued by various Popes, since 
the publication of the Ac'J Vw-t, from Boniface V1J1 to Sextus IV (1484}. The 
collection of Extravagante.f differ* from the earlier ones ju>t uienimned in 
not being an official compiled ton. But it found it* place in edit ions of the 
Corjfti iT iurh ai nonieix and t inasmuch as all its documents were authentic* 
it was treated as if it were official. 

Ah completed and closed h\ the E.rinmttgnnte.^ the Corpus htri* 
eiimmii'i is thus composed of: { 1) the Bsatetum Gratia fit ; (Si) the Decretals 
uf Gregory IX (IMicr Ertm); (3) Boniface V Ill's Lifter Sextus /Ac n- 
tufhtm- w (4) the Cltmtniinaei (5) the Extravagm*te*+ 

The term Corpus 'writ catt#ttki f used as the antithesis of the term 
Carpi* htrU riz?iifo when applied to the whole of the Roman Liw t C to 
lx> met as early as the twelfth century* In the sixteenth century the term 
acquired, however, a technical senso P being used to denote the entirety of 
the five sets of texts already described. From 1503 to 1580 the com tiares 
r&mtmij a commission of cardinals and scholars, worked at Rome in order 
to form a better texl than that of the mime scripts mid publications 
then in use. The results of the labours of the commission appeared in 
1582 , under the pontificate and by the orders of Gregory XIII, m the 
official edition, Thus formed and completed under the direction uf the 
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i ] lurch, the Corpus iur it cartoiuci constitutes the it/.r novum jyi distinct from 
the in* antiquum ; and it is still the foundation of the Cation Law. The 
complete body of Canon Law to-day includes also the hi* natrmlmum 1 the 
kw that has been evolved since the Council of Trent (1545); but the ins 
nftvijmmttm forms do part of the Corpu* it /fix atnouici in its technical sense, 

The gradual evolution of the law embodied in the Corpus iuri* 
i'uitanieiy a development extending through mure than fifteen centuries of 
the Christian era, is one of the outstanding features of ancient and 
medieval history. It is an evolution comparable in many ways to I lie 
slow growth of the law contained in -Itt&tmi&ifs great iwlificutini] and 
later in the Corpus juris dvUi* r With certain suspects of the medieval 
history of the Canon Law we shall be concerned in later portions of this 
chapter, We shall see how the Canon Law, 4L s the law of the t hureli* 
spread throughout the medieval worlds how it mflacnccd secular law and 
juridical and political theory, how in short it became an integral and vital 
part of medieval civilisation. 

IV, 

T\\? history of Ronton and Canon Law in the -Middle Age falls 
naturally into two main geographical divisions: Hie dividing line in 
formed by the bmmdair 1 m? tween the East and the West All hough these 
two parts of our history arc closely related to each other—there arc legal 
mfluenees and counter-influences Lliat play back and forth between lhe 
two vast provinces of Christendom—we must nevertheless study each pirt 
singly ere wi- can sec these relations in their true perspective lira! gain a 
comph le picture of the vast process of legal evolution in medieval Europe 
on a whole. First uf oil, then, Jet us briefly survey the history of the 
Roman and Canon Low* in their eastern home within the Later Roman 
Empire. 

Two events of the reign of Constantine the Great mark the definite 
beginnings of the division of European legal history into its eastern and 
its western parts. Each one of these events produced for-reaching and 
ksliiig results within the domain of law; each one of them shaped and 
transformed laws and customs in all parts of the world; each one of them 
was a factor of the highest importance in the history ot Roman and 
Canon Law both in the East and in the West The first of these two 
events was Constantine^ adoption of Christianity. Henceforth u new 
order of ideas was given full play in alt parts of the ancient world; and 
these ideas moulded many of the processes of legal growth not only in 
the jMM'iod I mm ( oiistnntine lo Justinian hut throughout the medieval 
era. The history of Roman and Canon Law among the Hdhmised peoples 
of the East and among the Germanic societies of the West displays in 
many striking ways the after-influence of the recognition of Christianitv 
in the days of Constantine; and yet these after-influences in the East 
differ markedly from those in the West A second event of almost equal 

m xxi. 
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significmice m the history of law w/is the making of Byzantium n second 
capital of the Roman Empire. The centre of gravity in the Empire had 
been slowly shifting to the East for a considerable time liefore Constantine: 
the establishment of Constantinople accelerated this process and gave to 
the Eastern half of the world-wide imperial domain a definite preponder¬ 
ance, With the loss of the Western provinces, caused by the expansion 
of the Germanic peoples, the ancient Roman Empire persisted only in the 
Ea\st. Until it finally succumbed to the power of the Ottoman Turks in 
1453* this Later Homan Empire—this “Greek* 1 or ^Byzantine* Empire 
—was tile true Roman Empire, its Emperors being the legitimate 
successors of Augustus in an unbroken line of continuity; and down at 
least to the beginning of its decline in the middle of the eleventh century, 
except in the lifetime of Charlemagne, it was the lirxl political power in 
Europe, This transference of the Roman Empire from the West to the 
East led to legal as well as political results of the highest moment; some 
of them are to be seen by a comparison of the history of Roman and Canon 
Ijiws in their Eastern and in their Western environments. 

Ah the heir of antiquity the Later Roman Empire became the true 
guardian of the legal traditions of the ancient Empire. In the first half 
of the sixth century these traditions were, Sti certain respects, maintained. 
Justinian* the great cod titer of the uccumukteil moss of Roman legal 
materials derived from the past, was an Eastern Emperor; his codification 
was made and promulgated in the East, What, it should now lie asked, 
h'bu, the fate of the law of Justinian in its Eastern home? Were the 
ancient Roman legal traditions still further preserved? Did the law 
continue to develop hi Lhe spirit of the classical jurists? Was the East to 
inherit the legal genius of the West? The answers to these questions are 
of far more than ordinary historical intercat. 

Three main characteristics of the Later Roman Empire determined 
the future course of legal history and gave to medieval Roman and Canon 
Laws in this part of the world certain of their marked charaeberistidi. 
Whereas, throughout the greater part of its history, the ancient Empire 
had been predominantly Western, Pagan* and Roman, the Later Roman 
Empire down to its fall in 1453 was fiindn men tally Eastern + Christian, and 
Greek. Here we may find the main key to the Segal history of Lhe East. 
The general geographical situation of the Later Roman Empire, particu¬ 
larly its proximity to the Slavs and Eastern peoples* and the social* 
economic* and religious conditions of its several parts, were determining 
factors in the evolution of Lhe Roman arid Canon Law within the imperial 
frontiers But this is only expressing in different terms the sane- cardinal 
fact: the Empire was Eastern, Christian, mid Greek, mid its law evolved 
along the lines of imperial development, 

The history of the Just ini ancon law in the East may he sketched by 
a brief consideration of the legal sources in the successive periods of 
imperial history. 
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Justinian declared that his codification was to l)e the sole statement 
of the W ; nothing outride it w as to be rvgruxled. In case of need, resort 
could lx* had only to the Emperor himself, inasmuch m he wiw the Hole 
source of the law. The Emperor authorised literal translations into 
Greek, indexes, and TrapdrtTXa or summaries of parallel passages or 
titles; the wilting of commentaries and general summaries, jis mi inter¬ 
ference with the Emperor's prerogative of interpretation, wax sternly 
forbidden. But despite these prohibitions—prohibitions digued io 
restrict the law to the imperial law-books—notes*abridgments, oKcerpts, 
general summaries, mid commentaries appeared even in Justinian's gwu 
lifetime and for half n century thereafter. These writings appear to have 
been intended chiefly for use in the law schools; most of them were 
prepared by professors {tmtem-wm f). Soon, however, they were m the 
hands of pmetitioners and judges; and they thus came into general use. 
One of the best known of these writings is the Greek Puruphrasv of 
the IiLtfihdeti which has survived In various manuscripts, ll is usually 
attributed to Theophihis, one of Justinian's commissioners and a 
professor in the law school of Constantinople; hut Ferrini, its latest 
editor, holds that the authorship of Thcophilus rests on hmdequate 
evidence. He contends that the work is a reproduction of Gains in Greek, 
that it was originally drawn up at Beyroufc, that it wns remodelled at a 
later time on the plan, anti with some of the mutter, of Jnstinutifs 
I ns Li lutes. The Pnmphrme qf thr Institutes formed the subject-matter 
of commentaries by Dorotheas and Stephan us; while commentaries on 
Justinian a Digest, Code, and Novell written by various Eastern jurists, 
also appeared. 

This period of the jurists' study of Justiuian^ codification hooii eimse 
to an end. The codification itself had been rendered into Greek and Iind 
formed the liasis of scholarly, literary treatment; but, once that hud been 
accomplished, juristic studies rapidly decayed* During the profound social 
disturbances of the seventh century the law-books of Justinian seem to 
have been hardly understood. The practice of the courts was largely 
influenced by Greek Chris Linn ideas and ecclesiastical canons; and, with 
the decline of Etonian traditions, these influences shaped legal growth and 
gave character to the period of legislative activity in I be eighth century. 
Within the domain of legislation the outstanding feature of the century 
was the appearance of the 'Exkvytf of Leo the Isaurian (740), an abstract 
of the whole codification of Justinian as amended and rearranged m 
accordant with Greek and Christian ideas of the time. The legislation 
of i-eo represents indeed a wide departure from the Justiuianean rules and 
principles in nearly even’ branch of the law, a departure so coloured bv 
ecclesiastical notions of justice that the itself has becu called a 

Christine law-book* Tims, for example, while Justinian treated marriage 
as a contract, dissoluble at the will of the parties, Leo III introduced t he 
Church'* doctrine that marriage was an indissoluble bond. The period of 
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the Isaurian (Syrian) and Phrygian (Amorum) Emperors (717-867} was 
a time in which the law was developed through practice away from the 
Justunaneoji mode] and little or no thought was given to scientific legal 
5 Indies. 

At the beginning of the period of the ilaeedonian dynasty (867-1057) 
a great change took place, Basil ] (867-880) and Isis son Leo the 
Philosopher (886-912), at the end of the ninth and beginning of the 
tenth centuries* pursued the policy uf a return to Justinian** law and a 
revival of legal studies. Basil repealed the ‘EjcXffyfj of .Leo the Iviurkn as 
a departure from Justi iiians law winch it professed to summarise; and he 
set himself to the task of producing an authoritative Greek version of list 1 
whole of tlie JUfftinianean codification, but with the omission of obsolete 
matter aisd the introduction of the most desirable parts of the Legislation 
enacted since the death of Justinian. The legal materials were subjected 
to a treatment somewhat similar to that accorded by Justinian and his 
commissioners in their dav to the writings of the classical jurists and the 
other accumulated sources, The first result of the new legislative policy 
was Basil's issue in 879 or a kind of institutional w ork entitled <5 
rope*; ( <4 the law as it is”), composed of extracts from Justinian's Institutes, 
Digest* and Code- This handbook was revised and republished by I-eo 
under the title tov ro^iotL The main work of the Emperors* 

however* was the famous Btt.iilic* (T« fUa&CKt kcI )* a eollection of all the 
laws, of the Empire, prepared by legal commissionert. They were begun 
in the time of liaisi] and completed under Leo. 

The BasUks are composed of sixty books, subdivided into titles, in 
accordance with the general plan of Justinian’s Codex* Within tins 
framework the law on any particular subject, whether derived from 
JustinknV Institutes, Digest, Code, or Novels* is arranged consecutively. 
The so-called 7 raj?a 7 pa 0 ui is cm addition to the Baxilic-^ 

consisting of mi official commentary collected from the writings of the 
sixl h-ixmtury jurist published by IWs son, Constantin us Porphvro* 
geoltus* This work, now referred to as the scholia to the Bwtiltc9 t ho* 
proved of great value to modem civilians in their work of reconstructing 
the Homan legal texl>. Annotations by jurists of the tenth, eleventh, ami 
twelfth centuries, also referred to m scholia^ are of less value. In many 
point* of civil as distinct from criminal law the BimiHcji discard the rules 
of the lEilogn in favour of those to be found in the Justinian can codifica¬ 
tion. Ail example of this tendency of the Baitilirs L to be found in their 
revival of Justin inn's law or divorce* with the result that in the East there 
tines arose in respect of this matter a contradiction between the Civil and 
the Canon Law . Although the Basiiitj retained their statutory authority 
dow n to the Fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1458* they had long before 
that time been neglected in pnudice, 

The Bamiks were in fad the one really great codification of Graeco- 
Homan Law in the Later Human Empire after the time of Justinian; the 
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successors of BiLsrl the Mach Ionian and Leo the Philosopher did not 
legi-dntc on a grand scale. Somewhat more than a century after Leo there 
wa»! however, a marked revival of juristic studies under Constantine IX 
(1043^1054), who founded a ttew I aw-school. Many jurists continued 
down to the full of the Empire to write commentaries, epitomes, aud 
compendia; but of these jurists only John Xiphilin, Theodore Bnlsamon, 
and Coi^Lniitiiviis llarmenopulus, of the eleventh, twelfth, and fourteenth 
centuries respectively, need lie mentioned here. The decadence of juristic 
Indies U t* prieseiitcd in a striking way by the 'RtdfftfjXo* of Ihirmetio- 
pubi** n work which appeared about 1U45, and which Bruns has 
characterised as -'a miserable epitome of the epitomes of epitomes.” 1 

The inner history of the Byzantine or Graeco-Roman Law-— the 
history, that is, of its ruli-s find principles, as distinct from the history of 
its sources and general development—fe of more than usual interest to 
the student of the medieval history of Roman Law in central and western 
Europe. It shews him how the Justimanenn law, as embodied in the 
Institutes, Digest* Code* and Novels, further developed under Eastern 
conditions; and it thus gives him an opportunity to compare contem¬ 
porary development in the Germanic West By means of comparison In¬ 
is enabled to see clearly the siiidlarit ies and the differences between the 
hvu evolutionary processes, and to study the underlying social, economic, 
axdigious, and political causes which produce divergence and convergence 
in legal growths. Of speck! interest k a comparisoo of legal medievalism 
in East and in West; for the? Jlyauiutine regions, iso less than the 
Rnniano-Gcrmiiiiic regions of the West* passed through corresponding 
stages of medieval growth in the domain of Iaw T The medieval legal 
development of the East* from the skth to the ninth century, is 
interrupted by a restoration of the Justimancan law which COtfmpouds in 
some ways to the revival of the study and influence of that law in Italy 
and Western Europe from the time of the Glossator to the Reception, 
Only by bringing into our studies both the Eastern and the Western 
mode* and procerus of legid growth* decay, and revival* together with 
their background of racial* social* and jiuIitEral conditions, ever changing 
und ever acquiring new colours drawn from the life of civilisation itself, 
can wc hope fully to grasp the nature and significance of the vaster 
movements in medieval legal history. 

In certain part* of Eastern Europe, Graeco-Roman Law survived 
the Fall of the Byzantine Empire and the vicissitudes of the following 
centuries. The civil code of Moldavia* published in 1816-17, is a 
codification of Byzantine I jiw, The civil law of modem Greece m also 
largely indebted to it. The BaxiUc* were sanctioned os law in 1822, but 
were displaced in lb#o in favour of the epitome of Karmenopuliib; 
although in framing her civil code Greece followed the Napulcotiic code 
as her model, she professes nevertheless to Imsc the law in theory upon 
the edicts of the Em jurors as embodied in this w miserable epitome of the 
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epitomes of epitome*’" written by Jlarnicnopntus. In his Getchichle ilea 
grleikUch-romitchen Rtchtu Zachariii von Lingentlinl expresses a most 
favourable opinion of the Moldavian code of Byzantine law; anti he 
regrets that Greece did not adopt it ils the busts uf her own codification. 

In an earlier part of this chapter reference has already lieeu made 
to the growth of Greek ('anon Law during the Middle Ages. Here it is 
only necessary to observe that the relation between Graeco-Rom mi Civil 
Ijiw mid Greek Canon Lair was very close. Coder ecclesiastical influence 
ninny of the texts of the Civil Law — the for example—"ere 

permeated with the principles of canonical jurisprudence. The evolution 
of the ecclesiastical law itself was due in huge measure to the work of 
the Emperors. The two bodies of law developed side by side as two 
aspects of the same historical process. The so-called Nomocanona 
illustrate this. In these great compilations the imperial civil laws and 
the ecclesiastical canons on each subject were placed side by side and 
contrasted. Jurists abridged these compilations and also recast them in 
.systematic treatises {xyntngmata). The N opoiMLMOP of John ot Antioch, 
a learned priest mode Patriarch of Constantinople by Justinian in 564, 
was revised and enlarged by Photius and published under Basil in 883. 
Manv of the jurists were os good canonists as civilians. Among the 
most distinguished canonists were John Zounras and Theodore Balsamon, 
both of the twelfth century. 


V. 

Let us turn our attention from the East to the Wert. In tills part 
of the medieval world the background of the history of Roman and 
Canon Ijiw 1 is formed bv three vast processes: the decay and fail of the 
Western Human Empire; the expansion of the Germanic peoples and 
the establishment of their several kingdoms; the growth of the Church 
aud of its law. With the history of the Canon Law itself in the Germanic 
era—the history of its sources and constituent elements—wc are not now 
immediately concerned; but it should lie noted that, ns the Church 
developed, its law also dovelojicd and that the ecclesiastical courts of 
Western Christendom even where enforced it. Our present object of study 
is the pirt played by the Roman and the (-anon I-aw in the life of the 
Germ aide kingdoms during the period of the decay and fall of the 
Western Roman Empire. What was the influence of those laws on the 
legislation of the barbarians ? 

The establishment of the Germanic kingdoms within the Western 
provinces of the Empire brought Roman Ijiw and Germanic Law face to 
face. The problem os to which of these two lux lies of law should govern 
was* solved bv the Germanic rulers on the principle which bad already 
been followed bv Rome in meeting a similar problem raised by the spread 
of Roman power and Roman Law to regions inhabited by non-Roman 
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peoples, Ou the 1 1 rim'ipie of the personality of law- 1 the Germanic rulers 
allowed the Homan population to live under Roman Ijiw ami the Ger¬ 
manic population to live under their own native laws and customs, Thera 
Here except ions to this principle, m we shall see: but, in general, it long 
governed Germanic legislative policy and judicial practice. 

Owing to the personality of law the written laws of the Germanic 
kingdoms were of two main kinds ; the so-called Itgtt ronmiuw, intended 
for the Roman population ; and the so-called lege# bark/owum* de¬ 
signed for the Germanic population. Apart from these there were the 
Capitularies of the Frankish imperial rulers, Our study must now be 
directed to a brief consideration of these three sorts of Germanic legis¬ 
lation. 

In oOh Alone II, Iving of the West Goths, gave his Homan subjects 
their o*n code of laws, the Lex Homnnu Vmgathanwt, known also as the 
li>i eiartum Aiarlcutttum \ and this proved to be the most important of 
Jill the lege# romanae of the Germanic realms. Alaric’s purpose was to 
epituniise the leading rules of practice and thus to remove the prevailing 
con fusion and uncertainty due to the many texts of Ho man Law then in 
iiMf. The commission of jurists appointed by the king for the execution 
of this purpose proceeded upon a plan similar to that adopted by the 
lawyers of Justinian’s commission at a later time, Unlike the compilers 
of the Justinian cun legislation, however, A Juries commissioners neither 
altered nor mutilated the passages of the texts which they chose; they 
**niply deleted those portions of the texts which were no longer appro¬ 
priate to the social conditions then existing. In selecting texts they drew 
upon both the hut and the lex of the Roman system. From the in* they 
adopted the fiber Gat, a condensed re-statement or compendium of the 
Institutes of Gains which had been designed for employment in court 
practice and much used in Homan schools of the fourth and (iftli cen¬ 
turies; and they also selected portions of the Sententiac of Pauliu as well 
as a [isssage from the Reipunm of Papinian. From the lex the com- 
inlssionera took over by far the greater part of the Codex Thtodonanua , 
well as the Novels of Theodosius, Valentinian III, Martian, Mujo- 
l ian, mid Severus, mid some constitutions from the private compilations 
known ilk the Coder Gtrgarianvs and the Coda r Hermgenianu#. The 
compilers also incorporated in Alrnc’s Breviary an official hut worthless 
tnterjirftatio of alt its parts except the ttber Gat i tlie- latter text, having 
been originally adapted to practical use, needed no further com men tan. 

1 he itdetpfeiatio was not composed, as sometimes til ought, bv the Gothic 
compilers ol the Breviary; it was drawn from writings of Homan Law 
teachers of the later period of the Empire in which the earlier texts had 
been adapted to the conditions then prevailing. When the commissioners 
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had completed l heir task, the Breviary was approved by the popular 
assembly at Aire in Gascony in the year 5QG; arid it wan then pro¬ 
mulgated by Use king as the sole code Tor his Roman subjects. Hence¬ 
forth all other Roman laws were to be ignored. 

Alaric’s Breviary represents in a striking maimer the decay of Human 
Law in the West 1 . At Iwst it is a crude and incomplete compilation if 
we compare it with the codification prepared in the East by Justinian’s 
commission a short time afterwards Bui we must nol forget that it was 
the work of a barbarian king anti as such a rather remarkable achieve¬ 
ment : and it certainly possessed the merit of being adopted to the social 
needs of the debused Roman population of Aluric's kingdom. Besides, 
it helloed to preserve some of the texts of Roman Law in a part of the 
obi Roman world largely submerged by Germ an ie barbarians * and it 
also exerted an influence on the later development of Roman Law in the 
West which entitles it to a conspicuous place in European legal history. 
In many parts of Western Europe the Breviary maintained a high 
authority throughout the Middle Age. 

Attention should also be drawn to the for romana of the Burgundians. 
Gundobad, King of Hie Burgundians {47+-516), promulgated two law- 
books for his subjects. The so-called Lex Gttndobodu was a collection of 
royal ordinances, issued about the year 495, applicable to the Burgundians 
and intended jiImi to govern the legal relations between the Burgundians 
ami the Roman*. But by issuing the Lex Guntlahada the king did not 
deprive lib Roman subjects of the privilege of living under ihe Roman 
Law; in fact lit promised and gave them a Roman code of thdr own* 
This code* the so-called Jxx Ltnmanu Burffnmliattun^ embraces criminal 
private, and procedural law. It was intended ils on i us true Li on to judges 
and not tu* a complete codification of the Roman Law; Roman Ijvw not 
included in the Ixx Homana Burgundhiium continued to have validity. 
The sources upon which the rode is htsed are the three Cftfoww 3 , the 
Setttmiiae of Foul, a writing hy Gains (apparently the Institutes), and 
school interrelations After the Frankish conquest the Bmnarwm 
Akirinamim was used to enlarge or supplement the Ixt Ilamnttu Bur- 
frundhmum* Owing to the fact that Alarm's Breviary and the Lex Romana 
Borgtmdwmm were often placed together in manuscript*,« stupid mb- 
take arose as early as the ninth century. A short passage from Fapinland 
ftespoma formed the conclusion of Hie Breviary. Hence it was thought 
that the Lex Bom/ma Bttrgundiunum f which immediately followed the 
Breviary in the manuscripts, w as merely a continuation of the passage 
from Papin ian. The />,r Romana Bnrgundlonum itself thus came to Ise 
known as the ^Papiau^ an abbreviation for Paphian: a designation 
which,, despite the fact that it had and has no meaning, still persists in 
legal literature. 

1 Cf, VkiiDjfraJulf. Roman Lttm in Media* uaj Europe f pp. 6-12- 
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Uu 1 Edict urn Theoiterici bolt is a special place among l he Germanic 
“S™ w Wch we ore studying. In establishing bis Ostrogothic kingdom 
in Italy (493) Tbeodoric luul no intention of obliterating the Human Law. 

He differed indeed from other Gem ie rulers in making the preservation 

of the unity of the Human Empire a cardinal feature of hi* policy; and 
iinmy of his constitutional and legal arrangements were based on this 
conception. The Goths Jived in accordance with tlicir own laws, the 
it on i in i* by Roman Law; while disputes lietweeu Goths «ml Romans 
were settled in accordance with Roman Law. The Edidum Thttticria, 
promulgated probably between the years 511 mid 515,arose nut of these 
conditions. It was based on Roman legal materials, chiefly the three 
Codim, the writing? of Paul, and interpretations; but it contained also 
new rules. It was designed as a means of preventing or settling dis- 
|jiites Ik tween Goths au<l Romans, and was applied to both peoples 

1 lie Luiubards differed from the Ostrogoths in their determination 
to preserve intact their own Germanic institutions. When they became 
masters of northern Italy {*>*), they treated the Romans as a conquered 
people and completely set Aside Homan miniinihlmlive amiiiguiiiehttf* To 
tile Romans as well as to the Loin tomb Germanic constitutional law was 
applied; Germanic taw also governed the relations of Romans with 
lombards. To the relations of Roman with Raman, as well as to matters 
of Roman family relationship mid inheritance, the Roman Law seems, 
however, to have been applied. The Lombard Law itself was preserved in 
its Germanic purity, free from Roman legal influence, down to the middle 
of the seventh century (Edidum Rothari*). Not until the extension and 
strengthening of the Empire was Hoimm influence noti^ililc- u$ lor 
instance, in documents. After Charlemagne, in alliance with the Pop* 
had succeeded in subjugating tin? Lombards, the Frankish principle of 
the personality of law—the principle that each people should live under 
i ts own laws—was applied; and the Roman Law thus came into full fWc 
tor Romans in Lombardy. 

A1 though 111 ) Special code dr law-book was promulgated for the Romans 
within the Frankish realm in northern Franco, they lived, nevertheless 
under Roman Law. I-'rom the sixth to the tenth century the Visigothic 
Breviary of Alaric was used in practice within this region as the general 
source ol the Unman Law; hut it was never given real statutory authority. 
Jn the north the Roman population seems indeed to liave been of far 
smaller proportions than that of southern France. As a remit, the 
Gertnanic customary law was of predominant importance in the north, 
while in the more Romanised south it played a lesser role, Roman Liw 
being more generally applied. This early difference lies at the foundation 
of the later distinction between northern and southern France as the 
pugs du droit tout under and the paijn du droit writ L . 

1 P|*. infra. 
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Lex Roman n canon ice compta 


It is to be observed, Anally, that the Church as a juristic person qt 
institution-—although not the clergy as individuals— was judged by 
Homan Law in accordance with the principle etxkma vivit hgi Romano* 
Tine principle wa** embodied in the earliest Germanic folk-laws; and the 
reason for its Arm establishment among the Germanic peoples is that 
the Catholic Church had been derived frum the Roman Empire and 
hence had been niaintaiiied as a Roman institution. In the legal writings 
and decisions, os well as in the collections of ecclesiasticjd law* the 
validity of Roman Law seems to have been at all times assumed ; the 
principle ecctcsm vhH kg? Roman# seems indeed never to have been 
contested. In the earlier medieval period the chief source of the Roman 
law as applied to the Church was Alarm's Breviary; while from the ninth 
century onwards Justinian's Institutions*? Codex, and Novellas were also 
in use. Not until the eleventh century were the Pandcdae of Justinian 
si mil arfy applied to the Church, 

Especially ill inn hinting ns one of the main sources of Roman Law in 
the early Middle Age is the Lex Rtmmna mnomee compta a a collection 
of Justiniancaii materials for ecclesiastical use dating from the ninth 
century and originating* to all seeming, in Italy 1 . The chief materials 
upon which the compiler bos drawn are Justinian’* IiurttivtioneA and 
Codex and the collection of Novels known as Jvlktni epitome A T oveliarum\ 
These materials the compiler lias arranged, in general, according to their 
subject-matter; but it b difficult, as Muassen points out, to And in the 
collection a systematic plan consistently carried out. Materials of hete¬ 
rogeneous content are sometimes thrown in at places where one would 
least expect to lind them. The Lex Romanu cammkc compta not only 
served a practical purpose in providing ecclesiastics with rules of Roman 
Law that might be useful to them, but it also helped to preserve the 
texts of the Justinian eon law for the employment of future generations* 
Furthermore, it was one of the many Ho man legal materials of the 
Middle Age which influenced the growth of the Canon Law, Towards 
the end of the ninth century it was drawn upon by the compiler of the 
collection uf canon* that was dedicated to Archbishop Anselm of 
Milan, 

The kgtt romnna? of the Germanic kingdoms hokl a special place of 
tlieir own in the history of Homan Law in the Middle Ages. They repre¬ 
sent the decay and Iwirborisation of the law In the West; hut at I he 
same time they represent the salvage of a part of the ancient legal culture 

1 See t he account giren b y Miisiasen, Gvtchiehtr drr (furlien and dvr Liivridur tint 

tmmbekm Revhi » 7 VoL i T pp. 

1 See Krii^eFj Gvsehivhiv dvr Qwrlfvn i tnd LitUvittur dnr rfimitekvii Rvch£* f pp + 

m. 

3 On other collections of Human Lw for ccclcsiatfii&d use, notably the M&mycamm 
rt Eomarurtim teguu j fWatio ami the Exwrpta of Bobblo J wse Tardif, lihtoirv dv* 
fiuurevi du DroU Caiufiiitjiie 3 pp r 
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of the Rum fais in the midst of the vast disturbance and transformation 
t>f European node tv £n the early medieval centuries- The tege# romanar 
were themselves teachers of Roman legal ideas to the Germanic peoples; 
they helped to prepare the way for the fusion of Roman and Ger¬ 
manic Liwj; in Hit! legal -vstems of later times throughout many parts of 
Europe, 

More significant still* from the paint of view af Rnninn and Canonical 
legal influence on Germanic law, are the so-called fcgi'i tmrharnrum* 
During Hie perfrul from the fall of the We&tem Roman Empire to 
the begilining of the ninth century the various Germanic peoples who 
settled within the former produces of the Empire put their ancient tribal 
Customs, or at least a part of them, into writingjtfjla excrnphtm Rnman- 
Qmm. It seems to have been feared that unless the customs were reduced 
to writing they would suffer in their competition with the more highly 
developed system of Roman Law . Thus, in add it ton to the hgea romantu\ 
the wJcs for Lire Homans in the various Germanic states* there arose 
many Germanic popular codes, the so-called kgC* barborvmm, Many of 
these codes of Germanic Jaw Iwar marks of Roman and ecclesiastical legal 
influence, not alone in their form but also in their substance* Although 
originally the enactments of popular (LssemblteSj they shew an increasing 
i nil Hence o| Hu me in that the king acquires more and more power in 
legislation ; his share in the making of the codes tciuL ever to increase. 
Some of the terms applied to the coties, such as edictum ami drfchrtfiiJn, 
are merely copied from the phraseology of Homan Ijiw ; but certain of 
the codes, particularly those in which the people took hut a slight share 
as compared with that of the king, shew distinct Homan influence in 
their subject-matter. Apart from the laws of the Anglo-Saxon^ which 
arc in the native language of the folk* id] of the barbarotuvt are in 
Latin—rrnt the classical, but the low Latin from which in due time the 
Romance languages developed; and this use of Latin is a testimony to 
the influence of Home upon Germanic kw r Many of the codes shew' a 
mixture not only of Germanic and Homan elements, but also n mingling 
of two or more Germanic systems due to migrations and various counter* 
influences. 

It i* usual to classify the codes in four groups; but this and nil other 
classifications, particularly those based on resemblances and tijflerenct*, 
must l>c treated with sonic caution. On the four-fold classificstion, the 
Gothic group includes the V&gothie and the Burgundian codes; the 
hrunkish group embraces the Salic, Ripunrian, Chanmvian, and Thurtn- 
gian cikIcs i the Saxon codes include the Saxon, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the Frisian ; in the Swabian group are the Alcnnuimc code and its off¬ 
shoot the Bavarian code. The [jjnihard code is sometimes classed with 
Lhosc of the Saxon group; but in many ways it cax'tipiea a distinct place 
of its own. 

The codes of the Uuigimdiiuis and the Visigoths are of Special interest 

at* xxi. 
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Burgundian and flsigothie codes 


fj iitis the point of view of Homan influence Both the Burgundians and 
the Visigoths had formed kingdoms under the Roman Empire before its 
fallmid both peoples were deeply Ijitiuised and under the strong in¬ 
fluence of the Roman [ jiw + The result is to be seen in their coded, which 
are attempts to formulate complete systems covering both public and 
private law, after the Roman fashion, in contrast with the usual Germanic 
compilation of a limited number of the most import unit rules. In sub¬ 
stance* also, the codes of the Burgundians arid the Visigoths shew marked 
features of Roman origin. The deep imprint of Roman Liw oil those 
codes in large measure explain a the distinct characteristics of later legal 
growth in the southern provinces of Gaul—lower France and upper Italy; 
for* in contrast with the Germanic diameter of legal growth in the 
northern part of Gaul, the law in the southern [juris was, in a very 
marked degree* of Roman derivation* 

II hm already been ot Merced I hat l.he Burgundian code of King 
Gimdohad (474-515), known as the Ia j Gundobada^ was applicable to 
Burgundian* and liommsis alike in their inter-relations,, the Roman Law 
being left in force for the Romans a^ their personal law. Roman influence 
lEpou Gmridobttd and his successors is to be seen in various wav** not least 
in the fact that* like the Roman Emperors, they issued dicm^ supple¬ 
mentary to the /jvc Gundohisdu which were known m Roman fashion 
novellas Even after tlse full of the Burgundian kingdom (53 f), the emle 
still possessed validity under Frankish rule ms the [K-rsomtl law of the 
Burgundians, 

The Visigolhie code* more important than that of the Burgundians, 
pus ’■ed th rough t wo d \A i ue I s E j i.ges i i f ev ol 11 1 ion. As Hi e so -cm 1 led A u ftf/uu , 
the code contained laws of King Euric (466-483), the lirst of the tier- 
manic rulers to give written laws to hi** people* with revisions and 
enlargement’s by Leovigild (569-586) and Recared (ofifi-601). The 
Antique influenced I he Salir, Burgundian* Lombard, and Bavarian coded; 
and it continued to lie the fundamental law of the Visignthie kingdom 
until changed social runditiuiis necessitated a radical legal reform T re¬ 
sulting in the second Vidgothiv code* the one known jl> the 
Vinigothmtta. TwO main factor* produced this rode: the ever-increasing 
power of the Church imd the slow but well-nigh complete fusion of the 
Geriiianic and Roman populations into one people. (Swing especially to 
the latter furE, the existence of two distinct legal systems—the A nt'ujua 
for the Visigoths and the f.cu Romtmn VUUgnthontm {Brc-'mrlum AUni- 
tiunum) for the Romans—became an fumdirnnl-m. Inasmuch m it wa* 
not po^iblc to give either owe of the codes legal validity for the whole 
population, ill tin- rrigiis of Chindiiaw inth (641-652) and Recesw inth(649 
672) the two codes were fuses I into one, to meet the new social needs. 
Rceeswmth abolished Alnric* Breviary of Roman Law ; but he preserved 
part* of the Atdiquu in the new brgvx llxigothtmm, I'com id gated in 
654 and made binding on Visigoths and Reimans alike, the new code 
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The Frankish Capitularies 

Ijecame 1 ftw throughout the VLsigothic kingdom of Spain and southern 
France. Both in nrnmgeincnt anti in substance the code of Leges Visi- 
goikonm was strongly influenced by the Roman system, including the 
Just inimical! codification j and this was likewise one of the main feature^ 
of the later \ isigothic compilation which was attributed to King Erwig 
(U8tMkS7) ami known ns the Ar.r l^Jtigoihomwt Errigiana. This latter 
code of the \ isigothn, superior to most [f not all of the other Germaine 
c odes and taken as a model in other Germanic kingdoms, followed closely, 
in many ways, the Homan Law and the canons of the Church. 

Many of the other &gtx harlwrorum of the Gothic, Frankish, Saxon, 
Swabian, and Lombardie groups even the law* of the Anglo-Saxons, 
displayed the influence of 1 Jlaws of Home and the Church in varying 
degree of intensity; and thin influence tended to increase with the 
progress of time. The full story of the permeation of the Germanic 
leg?# with Homan and canonical legiil elements is fa limiting and of 
fundamental importance, hut it is at the same tune lung and complex 5 
it cannot be recounted in this chapter. 

Ix t us however, take note of the fact that the rise of the Frankish 
Empire ils the resurrected Raman Empire in the We*t meant a vast 
increase in the influence of the doctrines and rules of Roman and Canon 
Law throughout Europe. The many peoples united under the single 
sway of the Franks continued in general to live under their own laws 
on the Fomkish principle of tlie personality of laws. rhartemngjie, 
it] deed, decreed in 80S at AtX-la-Cha |>el le that nil the Germ aide customs 
should be put til writing; and the survival of personal ]aw> was a 
salient feature of Frank Mi policy. But over these systems of trilutl 
personal law stood the Empire itself, claiming the prerogative of law- 
11 taking. The imperial power was in large measure based both on the 
Homan principle that the Emperor was the source of law and nko 
sin the cedes] els tieftl doctrine that imperial authority was divinely be¬ 
stowed. Founded thus upon Homan and Christian ideas, the Emperor's 
authority opened the way for a new and vigorous imprint of Roman and 
canonical principles Upon the law nf Europe. Imperial legislation readied 
to the farthest comens of the Empire, ft ltd assisted in moulding the laws 
of many peoples into forms that fitted them Lo be the basis of the 
systems of national territorial law which ultimatelv developed in the 
several parts of Europe. The main instruments nf the imperial law- 
making power were the Capitularies; and these w>ere general laws which 
lmd application to all subjects nf the Empire and which pt*s#e*stel terri¬ 
torial os distinct from personal validity, cutting across and modifying 
the many .systems of personal laws m force throughout the imperial 
domain. To this there wa* one important exception. Although on the 
imperial theory the Frankish Emperor succeeded to the authority of the 
ancient Roman Emperor, no Capitularies of the Frankish Eii]jm.w 
supplemented the Soman Law as a system csf peisamal law ; the reason of 
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German and Roman legal foundations 


the legislators them selves lieing that no one could imagine the Homan 
Law capable of improvement In many directions* however, the Capitu- 
Urii- as general territorial law for the Empire embodied principles of 
Homan and Canon Law; and these principles the Imperial judges applied 
in theirderi*ioris. Judicial power is ever a potent factor in the spread 
nf a legal system. It was potent in the time of the Frankish Empire, 
II was potent at a later age in the process of the Reception uf Homan 
ami Canon Law in Germany. In our own day it has been, ami still i.% 
a potent factor in the introduction of English Ijiw into Horn an-Dutch 
and other legal system* within the British Imperial Comtnonwealth, S T nt 
supplanting the pre-existing systems of personal laws, the ifgflr nwtnrwe 
and tile It'grs barintrorum* hut standing beside them* and an a sense over 
them, the Capitularies an applied by the judges nevertheless aided the 
development of theae law- mid produced u certain unity of legal evolution 
throughout Eumjx^ the eflbcte of which were not fully manifest tilt Enter 
time*. Like the Const Stilt iotas of the Homan Emperors, the Capitularies 
of ihe Frank ash Emperors were a civi lining and unifying force in which 
Roman and Canon Law played a role of high significance. 

The history we have here so briefly sketched is the history of the 
foundations of the several legal systems of modem Western Europe. 
Tlu.w foundations were Germanic vu-toms ami Hiunauic ideas and prim- 
i'i pics of civil and canonical law. In the period of the Germanic kingdom* 
these two main legal elements-—the Gckinaiiie and the L Homanic—were 
parity combined, partly fused* BLit everywhere, in nj] the many parts 
of Europe* the fusions differed one from another in form and scop;; 
everywhere legal growth meant particularism and diversity. Unity there 
was of a sort* the unity based an the emu mingling arid combination of 
Germanic and Homanic elements* But within this general scheme of 
unity there were almost countless detailed combinations, variations, types ; 
and throughout Europe almost innumerable new growths* arising out of 
economic: and social life* added themselves to bhe luxuriant garden of 
Germain Homan stocks 

Another historical factor tended also to produce variety in legal 
growths. l*he gradual spread of feudal institutions turned personal laws 
into territorial laws; the principle of the personality of law gave place 
to the principle of the territoriality of law. Feudalism meant that law 
was no longer to be carried about by the members of tribes w herever they 
might wander; that law was now in a sense alfixcd to the soil, that it 
governed the affair- of all the men in a region, a territory* The fart 
that in the feudal age Europe was composed of a vast number of terri¬ 
torial lordships, large and small, involved the existence of an equal 
number of feudal Systems of law and custom. Feudalism, no less than 
tribalism, thus led to particularism, multiplicity* and diversity in the 
domain of law* But in the territorial system- of law that arose as a 
result of feudalism much of the substance of the supplanted personal 
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systems, including both Germanic and Romanic elements, was incor¬ 
porated L 

>iiJI another important feature of the early Middle Age should be 
noticed, On the map of this age the national lines of modern Europe 
were nowhere to be seen ; hut social 21131! political conditions of the time 
were alifwly preparing the way for thorn In the course of the eleventh* 
twelfth, arid thirteenth centuries modem geographical and political 
boundaries were gradually forming themselves; Europe was slowly 
pasing from the age of Germanic kingdoms to the age of the national 
state* uf later medieval and of modem times. In our history of Roman 
and Can us 1 Law we must now take cognise nee of these new frontier in 
W intern Europe; we must deal separately with Italy, Spiiia, France, 
Germany (with Switzerland and the Netherlands), and England* In the 
history of each om- of these countries we ill tin t T however, go back to the 
early Middle Age to study the laying of the foundations of the law; 
Nor shall we find that in any due of these regions of Europe there 

wris much of legal unity. Within each country particularism in legal 

growth -the particularism of feudal regions, of political divisions Bind 
sub-divisions of territories, of towns, of different legislatures and courts 
—wn> one of the main features of the time* Only slowly, and in some 

cases only in modem times, was unity in law attained in the different 

countries* England, with her mitmlfeed and unified system of medieval 
common law, waa the tii-sit to attain it. 

VI* 

Maitlaud has taught us that “Italy w a as to be fora while the focus of 
the whole worlds legid history." It is to Italy, then, that we must fiiv-t 
direct our thoEighta, 

From the fall of the Western Empire to the end of the Middle Age— 
throughout the periods of domination by Ostrogoth, Greek, Lombard, 
Saracen, Norman, and Frank—the Roman I Jtw never ceased to be in force 
in the Italian peninsula. Although this continuity m the history of 
Roman Law in Italy was at one time disputed, It has long since been 
established by the researches of Mum tori, Donali D'Asti, Guido Grand!, 
ami, finally, liy von SavEgny's great work on the history of Roman 
Law in the Middle Ages. Despite the decay of Roman political power, 
Roman civilisation preserved a stronger hold upon Italy, the very centre 
of Roman history, than upon the other provinces. Homan Law was a vita] 
part of that civilisation, and it persisted tenaciously in the face of all the 

1 Alt intararthig ilhistntlioa is furnished by the history of tutalenian feudalism, 
'lln? (’itfl/pj which Raymond Bartmgar! jmt forth in lOtM-illlj are the iurhV-U known 
feudal rude. They were mudiihsl by later in anarch* and Hupplementcd by the 
introduction of Homoii jurisprudence. See Merriman, Hi/t? of th< 3pani*h Emjt ijv, 
VoL I . S' 47^k On law under Rift feudal rtVsteiD, nee tJrflrtQi Sumy uf EixtiIm, S,urr^ 7 
I*tr»tni<tH7id Alttatmctii* (LouiinenLid Ujml History iscrie?. edited by -I, IL IVigmunp 
uud others. VoL i), |«p- 71 - 8 & 
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Row fin influence on Lombard law 


foreign invasions. Already entrenched in the- life of the peninsula before 
the fall of the Empire* the Theodosiaa Code long retained a certain 
primacy among the sources of the Roman Law in Italy* The Church 
itself hud an interest in maintaining the Code of Theodosius, the 
ecclesiastical constitution anti privileges having been founded under 
Roman governments prior to the time of Justinian, Likewise the hooks 
in use at the bur and in the schools were based on this Code* Neverthe¬ 
less, the codification of Justinian was put Into force in Italy by the 
enactments of the Emperor himself; and* although it did not supplant 
at once the earlier Code, making indeed but slow progress in this 
direction, it ultimately acquired a leading place in the legal life of parts 
of the peninsula. In the regions that were governed from Byzantium the 
Graeco-Roman or Byzantine Law—particularly in the form of its dalMira¬ 
tion by the legislative reforms of the Eastern Emperors, such as Leo the 
btaurmn (oL 740), Ensil the Macedonian {ok 886), and Leu the Philo¬ 
sopher (irii. 01 2) — was also extensively applied in practice* 

Under Lombard rule Roman Law persisted and even influenced the 
Germanic Lombard Law itself Thu legal history of the Lombard kingdom 
indeed many features uf special interest to the student of 
medieval Rinnan Law; and certain of these features are brought into 
dear light only through an understanding of the main characteristics of 
Lombard civilisation and Lombard law. The Ostrogoths had been mere 
military adventurers in Italy; and tinder the Bv^intinc Empire's recon- 
quest they disappeared both its a national ami as a legal influence W holly 
different is the story of the Lombards. When, in the sixth century, they 
entered Italy, they were in point of civilisation far behind the Roman 
population. But they were so strong in body and mind flu cl so aggressive 
in temperament that they soon conquered a large [wirt of Italy and held 
it tenaciously. Hostile both Lo I he Empire and to the C hurch, they were 
determined to control all Italy and tu hold foot to their own ancient 
civilisation and customs* 

Our interest- fur the moment centre* in these ancient Lombard 
customs. Their history in Italy is like that of other bodies of Germanic 
law in one fundamental particular; contort with the Romans brought 
about their reduction to writing and their modi lit at ion in form and 
substance. Seventy-five years after the entry of the Lombards into Italy, 
Ruthnri gave their customary law its written form in his famous Edict of 
643. l-ater kings made supplements to the Edict: GrhnoaJd in fjfiH, 
Liutpmnd between 713 and 73o, Rntchis iik 7-K> s and Aistulf from 750 
to 754. What, now^ were the Roman influences that played u[ion this code 
of Lombard Law? Not only was the idea of a written code derived from 
thv Romans; tlie designation of the code as an ** edict" was a result of 
Homan conceptions still prevalent in Italy. The very language of the 
code was that of the compered people; and it is possible that Romans, 
more particularly Roman ecclesiastics, took some part m tike framing of 
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the Edict and its supplements. The text of the Edict, especially that of 
the supplements, bear? abundant evidences of the incorporation of Roman 
and Canon Law. In bin preamble Rothari Iran tribes expressions used in 
the Gothic and Roman codes. The Edict or its supplements contain, in 
identical or nearly identical words, texts of tile imperial decrees, the 
Bilile, the canons, and the Fathers df the Church. Roman and Cun on: cut 
legal influence tends to increase as the Lombard code in amended and 
enlarged by the supplements to Rothari^ work. This tendency is 
strikingly illustrated by the supplements of Liutprand (713-735). The 
influence of Roman Law may l>e seen in Liutprand’s imitation of its ideas 
and terms and in many points of substantive law; thus, Liutprand 
introduces reforms, based on Roman Ijlw, in respect of wills* women's 
rights of succession, the guardianship of minora, prescription* and 
mortgages. Even more significant is the influence of Canon Law on 
Liutprand^ legislation. During liis reign the influence of the Church 
grew steadily; and he was the Church"* main agent in the moulding 
of Lombard Law in conformity with the Church"* law. Miav provision* of 
Canon haw went thus purposely incorporated in the code of the Lombards; 
for example, canonical doctrines as to impedimenta to mairiJig*?, the 
privileges of ecclesiastic?!, the recognition of the pontifical primacy, and 
penalties upon the pagan practices still surviving, Hatcllis and Aistulf 
followed in Id ut pmud's footstep. 

Strong cedes iaati cal influence on the legislation of Germanic rulers is 
characteristic of legal growth throughout many parts of the West in this 
period; but it is especially striking in the case of Lombardic legislation. 
The permeation of the code of Rothari and his successors by the rules and 
principles of Canon 1 j\w shews us clearly how the Church R as the framer 
anil interpreter of divine taw, inspires the modifieation of secular law to 
suit the precept* of divine law-. Comparisons between legal growth in the 
Wed and legal growth in the East, in the successive periods of medieval 
history, art* ever enlightening. Let m not forget, then, that* at the very 
time when the Church i& moulding the Lorn bardic Law along Latin- 
Christian lines in the reigns of liutprand and Ilatchis, the same Church 
influence h effecting a profound change in the law of the East. In the 
Wot, Liutprand supplement* in 713-735, and Ratchis supplements in 
7 M.I t the Edict of Rothari; while in the East, Leo the Is&uriaifs famous 
an abstract of the Justtniane^ui cod ideation so coloured by 
Greek ecclesiastical ideas and principles that it may be described as 
a Christian law-book, appears in 7Mh Not only in this period does 
Canon Law exert a moulding influence on secular l&w throughout the 
world. Throughout the whole of the Middle Age that influence is 
continually shaping the form and content of Graeco-Roman Law in the 
East and Germanic-Roman Law in the West. In some period* the 
ecdefdastical influence on secular law is stronger than in others; but at all 
times there b a steady tendency in that direction. 
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Legal studies in the West 


Let us now turn to nun tiler aspect of the history of Rani an and 
Canon Jjuv in the Italian Middle Age. Great schools of lawarosfe in Italy 
in which these two closely related legal systems were studied and taught by 
scholars. Ira one sen.se an account of the rise and the work of these 
schools belongs to Italian history. But when we contemplate the far- 
reaching influence of these scuts of learning and instruction in Roman and 
in Canon Law, particularly when we observe Bolognans world-wide effect 
oil constitutional and legal development and on politico] and juridical 
thought, we can see at once that we ore dealing with one of the most vital 
aspects of the general history of civilisation, in kw, m in art T letters, 
anil other feat ores of culture, Italian history h at the same time world 
history. 

Throughout the darkest period of the Middle Age—from the fifth to 
the tenth century—legal studies in the West we re never entirely 
interrupted. Although there seem to have been no organised law 
schools and no juristic studies of the highest order, there was neverthe¬ 
less as n part of the genera] culture of the times a partial salvage of 
Roman legal materials and some scholarly attention to their form and 
content Monks and ecclesiastics mode transcripts, and abstracts from 
the juristic fragments which bad survived from antiquity ; and these 
formed the basis of study in the schools of arts In the curriculum above 
the rudiments law found its place under dialectic at (ho end of the 
irivmm of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. For a long time legal 
instruction in Italy was for the most part in the keeping-of the practi¬ 
tioners of the law; judges and notaries taught their successors and thus, 
preserved from generation to generation the traditions of the profession. 
Hie Frankish pcrhal marks, however, the beginning of a far-reaching mo ve^ 
meat Lawgraduallj came to be regarded more and more ils a science. Rooks 
were written dealing with the practice, the theory, and the history of the 
kw, The methods of legal education were steadily improved. There 
arose in Italy grant schools nr universities of law. The legal renaissance 
spread from Italy to all park of Europe* 

The Italian law schools of the early Middle Age were of two kinds. 
There were schools of Lombard Law- at Milan, Mantua, Verona, and 
Pavia; while, apart from schools kept by bishops and monks, the chief 
schools of Roman Law were at Ravenud and Bologna. The emphasis 
placed either on Lombard or on Homan Law in each one of these several 
schools corresponded to the legal conditions prevailing in the localities 
where the schools! were situate. Legal conditions were constantly 
changing, however, as a result of the struggle between Lombards and 
Roman Law in the practice of the courts; and this struggle in legal life 
was ref lev led in the work of the schools. 

The chief of the schools of Lombard Law was at Pavia, the capital of 
the lombard kingdom; and by the close of the tenth century the Pavese 
school had risen into feme. There had been at Pavia a grammar school. 
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in which law was of course included in the curriculum from an early time; 
but, chiefly owing to the fact that the Palace Court, Lhe supreme tribunal 
was located at Pavia* legal studies were in general ill the charge of the 
judges and practitioners. Out of this system of apprenticeship university 
instruction in law slowly developed; and* although the precise date of the 
founding of the Pa vest school ts no better known than that of the other early 
Italian schools of law, we learn much of its history from an u Exposition 
of Lombard Iaws* written towards the close of the eleventh century, at 
a time when the Paveie school of Lumljard Law wan declining and when 
the Roman Law was Ed ready being cited as the kx getrrralii* From this 
book it is dear that the Pa vest jurists "belonged to two distinct schools 
of thought. The antique or vctereM devoted their time and thought to the 
national Loin bardic Law and its interpretation; and these jurist flourished 
down to the beginning of the eleventh century. The moth-mi f on the other 
hi l nd* were the jurists learned in the Roman Law and interested in it as 
the source of rules anti principles for the development and improvement 
of the national Lombardie Law; and in the second half of the eleventh 
century this modernist school of thought was in the ascendency* The 
most prominent of the Pavese lawyers belonged to one or other of 
thvw two groups. Thus* Yalc&usu* and Bouililius were among the uiJL 
i ptu while Guliclmus and Linfranc belonged to the mtxlrrm, Lmifranc, 
the son of a judge* early row to a place of eminence among the Pnvese 
jurists; and* later in life, nut only did he found a school at the abbey of 
Sec, where students Hocked to his lectures, but he became adviser to 
William the Conqueror and Archbishop of Canterbury. The best of the 
modxrm were espert Roman lawyers, deriving their knowledge not from 
mere practice-books* but from the Roman legal sources themselves. In its 
later period, before its decline towards the cud of the eleventh century, 
Pavia could be reckoned, therefore, among the schools of Roman as well 
m of Lombard Law, 

At Rome itself the teaching of Roman Law, which in the time of the 
classical jurists had been a voluntary and private undertaking* appears 
lo have continued down at least to the end of the eleventh century. 
Theodosius seems, however, to have given the Roman schools mi oHicial 
organisation. Certainly before the fall of the Western Empire the teachers 
at Rome were in receipt uf official salaries; and this arrangement was 
continued by the Ostrugulhic kings ami by Justinian. By his decree 
Qmjinn (333) Justinian assigned uflicml schools to Rome and Constanti¬ 
nople? and by his Pragmatic Sanction (554) he decreed that the salaries 
of \nvr teachers should continue* so that the youth might nut fail of good 
instruction* When the Empire’s authority yielded to the Church's au¬ 
thority at Rome, studies In Roman Law suffered a change. Ecclesiastical 
authorities maintained a thorough acquaintance with Ju&tiuWi law- 
books and an interest in Roman legal science, but by giving to Roman 
legal studies a purely ecclesiastical torn- they deprived the Roman Law of 
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its former Homan spirit and independence of thought. By the end of the 
eleventh century Roini- itself was in a state of decadence, owing to its 
sack by the Normans in 1084; and Odofred, the Bolognese jurist, telb 
us that, iu consequence, Roman legal studies were transferred from Rome 
to Knvciuiu. The origin of the Ravemieae school may well go back to 
the period of the Exarchate, a time when Ravenna was the un.lv seat of 
Roman authority in Italy; but certain it is that at the close of the 
eleventh century it was a well-organised and flourishing centre of Roman 
legal study. Qdofred asserts that Ravennas success as a school was due 
to the taking of the manuscripts of Justinian a law-books from Rome, 
and that at a later l ime Bologna's success was equally caused by carry ing 
them there from Ravenna h 

Various other cause* contributed, however, to the rise of Bologna as 
the most illustrious of nil the Italian law schools of the Middle Agea — 
the very centre of juristic learning and or sis diffusion throughout the 
civilised world. Bologna's central geographical position and its judicial 
and commercial importance, the political favour shown to the law school, 
and the genius of its teachers were among the leading factors in estab¬ 
lishing the fame of Ihe school. But of special importance were the qualities 
which early distinguished its teaching. The school assimilated and united 
all of the legal elements derived from the past, and took a broad and 
independent attitude towards the various divergent tendencies in juridical 
thought It adopted and combined the features of legal science already 
evolved in the schools, of Constantinople, Pavla, and Ravenna; and it 
enjoyed the favouring influences of Piwi and the adjacent Tuscan regions, 
such as their Renaissance spirit. Bysizin tine juristic .studies formed a hack' 
grotind* The method of glosses and of parallel passages already applied 
by Pavese jurists to the texts of Lombard Law was none other than the 
method chosen by the early Bolognese glossator>. Pisa was long an 
j>osm. j ns1oii of the most complete and most famous of all the manuscript 
lexis of Justinian's Digest, the manuscript now in the l>uireiilian Library 
at Florence ; and distinguished Tuscan jurists, such as Frpo ami Gratlin, 
the founder of the new school of Canon Law, taught at Bologna. Finally, 
owing to the jioliliad conditions of the time, Bologna possessed the 
exceptional advantage of being the one ci ty in Italy where Roman legal 
study could best establish itself afresh, with every prospect of great 
success* under its traditional imperial patron. 

The revival of Roman legal studies at Bologna resulted m a return 
to the treatment of law as a science which had characterised the work of 
the classical j urists eight centuries IxJore. The popular Roman I^iw which 

1 Oaths Pisnu (later the tlornitiaej MS. of the I%e&t twd the other of tin* 
Jiidtlaimieau law ni the di?«pi^al of ihv Bolo^tBce jurist, see KH%sr + Gwhir Ate *Ur 
ifurftffi and LittertitUr rBmUchzn RtcAt* M & S'2 ; llrun* — Famin'— l^ntl, frtwAtehfe 
Qt/ettcft d?x rmnhabtu /taeJlft, £ 17 (HolUendorff, Encykiapildie tfcr Rtvkfr triton- 
icfmftt tiUij edilj by Kohler* YoJ + l). 
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had been evolved m practice^ in response to the social needs of the inter* 
vening feudal epoch, mis disregarded by the Jurists, their sole aim being 
to know the texts of the Ja&titiiaiiean codification and to expound them 
scientifically, Not only was Ijiw separated From dialectic and other 
branches of study and given its own separate place in education, but it 
Vffts also deprived of its diameter as a mere hand maid to the practitioners. 
These methods and purposes of legal study spread outwards from Bologna. 
In the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries old law schools 
were given fresh life and new schools were established. From Bologna 
there were migrations of teachers to other places w here Schools were set 
tip; and some of these, such ais the schools at Padua* Siena* and Pisa, 
became permanent and influential seats of legal learning. Holers also 
restored nr founded schools on the Bologna pattern, this being the origin 
of the State schools, sueh as those at Naples and [tome. In many schools 
Canon Law was added to Homan Law' as one of the important branches of 
study. As the universities grew they sought the support of llie Emperor 
or tiie Pope; and nearly all of them obtained the privileges and pro¬ 
tection afEbtried by papal bull or imperial eliarter. 

The Bolognese jurists possessed manuscripts of all parts of Justinian's 
codification—Digest, Institutes, Code, ami Novels; and the peculiar 
state or form of the manuscripts largely runt rolled the course of their 
study + Thus, there were several teits or readings of the Digest known 
as IHtrae* The text of immuseripU which were- earlier than the Pimn 
manuscript* or which differed from it, v?w known as liter a niw> (Uti'm 
commum#, iitrnt mtiiqtia); the Piwm mil mi script was designated as the 
lit mi Pkstma ; while a composite text, formed by a collation of ail the 
other texts for school Hie at Ih>lognrt^ hv.il> called the litem vwlgaia* 
Likewise there w-as n peculiar three-fold division of the contents of the 
Digt^l. That part of the Digest which extended from the beginning to 
JkH>k XXIV, title was known as J V/imt: the pari imwards to 

the end of Bunk XXXVI11 wa^ designated ns the Irifmiiafum ; white 
the reminder, from Book XXXIX to Book was ad led the Digtsium 
Xu rum. This very remarkable classification of the parts of the Digest, 
which hmg persisted in Eurojiean scholarship* has been explained, on 
the basis of the t,i id i liana! views of the gh^sdurs, as the result of the 
transfer of the Justmiancnn manuscript* from Haven no to Bologna. 
I menus, when Ere Extgmi to work on the manrescript* at Bologna, did not 
have tire full text of the Digest; and, when lie afterwards became familiar 
with Lite missing portion in the middle of the manuscripts, he named it 
the In/artmtum (the a fortification or fc *fortifying addition’ 11 )- What¬ 
ever may Ik the value of this traditional view, reported by Odufired, one 
of the Bolognese glossators, and now generally accepted by scholar*, it 
clear] v points to the fact, as C'jdisse, in his Starki del dbrilto dulktuo^ 
has pointed out, that till* triple division of the Digests contents must 
have been made at Ravemia before the time of Irnerius. It was but 
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natural that a Jong manuscript* such as that of the Digest, should have 
been physically divided into purls tor the scholar's or student 1 * con¬ 
venience; hut, as remarked by Cfllfa T il why the division should have 
fallen at those particular books is the unexplainable feature; unless we 
regard it as a reminiscence of Justinian'* own instructions {pern is ting 
into the Middle Ages), for the study of his law-hooka* 11 

The Glossators treated the several |>art* of Justin iaifs codification as 
an entirety and as forming, together with certain other legal sources, the 
Carpus mm civilu . They distributed the matters of the Corpus iuns 
Civ'dix into five volume (iWawiiaii The three parts of the Dig^Jtta^ 
formed in the manner already explained* they placed in the first three 
volumes; while in the fourth volume they put the first nine books of 
the Cixb\r. The fifth volume embraced nil the rest of the subject-matter 
of the Corpus in rift chnlh y imniely, the one hundred and 

thirty-four of the Novellae in Latin (known as the Auiheniiatm}^ and 
the remaining three books of the Cadejr (ires iihri). In addition to all 
these Justinianean materials the Glossators also inserted in Lhe fifth book 
of the Corpus rural civitU —immediately after the Juthtniicum —the text 
of the Lombard feudal law JiuSorum) and several laws of the 
Emperors Frederick I, Frederick 11, and Conrad. Inasmuch as 
the fifth volume, with its mkeellaneous contents* could not be 
referred to by its general character* os in the ease of the first four 
volumes* it was known by the Glossators as Volumes simply, or, by reason 
of Hie fact that it was much smaller than the other volumes* a& Votum&i 
Pun'itm. 

The method adopted by the j urist ^ who established the fame of the 
Bologna law school was that of the gloJts (yXw^a-ct, equivalent to n r rhum f 
tiaguay i toi)* or textual interpretation. The jurists themselves thus came 
to lie known get the Glp.smtora; and it was they who gave to the school 
its earlier tendency and character. Glos*e> were not a new thing; within 
tiie field of law they had already been employed in the study of medieval 
Lombard and Roman Law. The new feature of the Ridogiuse school, the 
one which gives it its unique position* was the application of the gkissct- 
tonal method for the first time to the texts of the law-book* of Ju*tinifm. 
The adoption of this method at Bulugna came about quite naturally* 
inasmuch as t he law school was it^-lt all outgrowth of the gram mar 
school; and there was also the additional reason to lie found in the 
persistent tradition of Justinian's order that his laws should not lie 
altered in sense by a liberal as distinct From a literal interpretation. 
Literal interpretation, moreover, was particularly needful as a means of 
arriving at a correct text of the Justinianemi calibration. Although at 
first, there fora* the glows was but a short explanation or interpretation 
of a difficult single word in terms of an equivalent, it soon became also* 

1 L-aosttluda Omn*m t prefixed to tfie Digtwt* Sea Back land, Roman Law fwtn 
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in the hands of the jurists an explanation of a passage nr of an entire 
h\r or even of a legal principle embodied in the text. These two forms 
of the gloss became known respectively as the "interlinear’’' and the 
" marginal" The explanation of a single word wo* placed above !t t 
between the line* (** interlinear”), while the explanation of a passage wan 
placed beside it on the margin of the text {“ marginal ”); ami to each 
gloss the glossator affixed his initials or some other mark or indication 
of his identity* As the work of the school advanced, the gloss became 
more and more elaborate and lost its original signification* It became, 
in fact, the means of embodying the results of the master's legal re- 
searches, * A It included,” says Calis.se E t 14 critical notes on the variant 
readings (rarm»tia) of different manuscripts. It brought together loci 
parirfhUy which helped to elucidate the point When these passage were 
in conflict (atUimmia\ it sought to reconcile them or to decide on 
the preferable one. Thus, finally, we find the git** developing into a 
genuine commentary, with all it* proper appurtenances— the summary 
(.-vajuimih the putting of illustrative cases (r™), the deduction of a 
genuine maxim {hrocurtfu#) y and the dtScuasion of concrete legal problems 
{qtitf£xtiane*)J y 

The creative work of the Glna-satof* MU within the period from the 
early part of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth century* Pcpo, 
the Pisan jurist who migrated to Ilologna, was the one w ho first taught 
by the new method, hut the real establisher of the glo^aturial school, 
the Itnrma him, was I menus* His glosses covered the whole range of 
the Jufitmiaiie&n texts, and, inasmuch as he had practised at the bar and 
hud close touch with the actualities of legal 1 ife* his teaching combined 
in a striking manner both theory an d practice. The work of I menus was 
followed by that of the famous " Four Doctors’*— Bulgarus* Mart in us, 
Jacobus, find Hugo — the activities of these four Glossators constituting 
perhaps the most illustrious period in the whole history of the Bologna 
school Two pupils of Bulgarus — Johannes and llugcrus-—were at the 
same time the teachers of Axo and Hugolinus* Azo's greatest work was; 
his Summa of the Institutes and the Codes, a work which superseded* 
J within its field, all previous productions of the school At the liar there 
wivs fi proverb that 44 who has not Azo* goes not to court (rki non ha Axxaj 
mm vnda a pataxxb)™ In the study of ttuimii] Law Azo’s Summa was 
regarded ns essential m the very text of the CorpM* iurh civitix itself: 
find jl knowledge of it was necessary to one who would enter the gild of 
judges. To the school of Glossutora belonged also other distinguished 
jurists, among them being Fkcenlintra, Vacarius, Burgundio, Carolus of 
Tocco^ and Rofftedus of Beneveuto. Accursius, the last of the pro¬ 
minent Glossators* is ntso the most famous of them all* I ie was bom near 
Florence in 11S52. After a period of study at Bologna, he taught there 

1 Sei? Grttrml Surrey of £-V oU 7 &/turr rf, /tow nn*i MomntnU irt 
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for over forty years, retired ilk order to finish his glossy and died aljoui 
V2&0. The gltws of Accursm* woi marked off from those of nil the other 
Glossator* 11 * the Actursiano or ardinaritu Aocursins and lib gloss soon 
came to represent everything that the Bologna school meant in juris¬ 
prudence, I lis work embodied Hie results of all liis predece^ors; and* in 
a way, be supplanted all of them. The accumulated glossatorial learning 
of a century mid n half woa confusing, in the w ealth of its details and in 
the variety of juridical opinions, to the practitioner* in the courts. They 
found it difficult or even impossible to make their way through the maze 
which the Glossators had gradually erected. To the practitioners, there¬ 
fore, the comprehensive and orderly collection of Accursiiis was the new* 
the up-to-date luminary of the law which the work of Xmerius hod 
been at an earlier time. In the schools the Jccur*uim supplanted idl the 
other gioh&is and even the Jusfiiunncan text itself In the practice of the 
courts the saying, Qtiidtjnid nan ogmticU glatia me agnomt rural, a 
variant of the proverb chi non ha Jzzo non vada ri jkt&txm, was pre- 
valent 1 ; the gloss of Aectirsiu^ that in, was hold by the courts to be the 
law. This very saying in the courts shews us, however, that the scliool 
uf the Glossators was already in rapid process of decay, For a time 
ArcursinH was followed by other Glossators, such aa Odofted; but, on 
the whole, it is fair to say that the great gloss of Accursiu* virtually 
terminated the work of the school of Glossators. The Jrnirrirmi j wm 
itself the main symptom of decadence in the school. The original intent 
of the Glossators, in the days of Fepo ami Iitierius, had ]>een to focus 
attention upon the texts of Justinian's codification as the primary and 
pure sources of the Inw. To the early Glossator* the revival of the 
Justiniamcmi law meant that the text* themselves should be the basis of 
study and practice alike. The diMiirding of the text for the gloss, the 
mechanical following of the Accurjnana t indicated that the science of the 
pure Homan Law had yielded place to practice; for it was the gins* which 
adapted and applied the sixth-rentLiry texts to the practical course of 
thirteenth-eentuiy judicature. What society in the fourteenth century 
needed, therefore, was a new juristic method in place of the stereotyped 
niechutiLm of the Jccurjtmna represented by the maxim Qwulqnid nan 
ugnoxcH gio&m me off mute it curia* The time was rijic- for the emergence 
of a method of jurisprudence which should luise itself upon run tern jionLi'v 
Ronton Law, and not upon the Homan Law of the classical jurists and of 
Justinian in times gone by. The method which was developed to supjdv 
this social need of medieval Italy ami Europe was the met Imd of the Post- 
Glossa tors—the 11 1 'ommentat ors," 

The method of the Commentators— the one which had it* rise in the 
latter part of tlu: thirteenth century at a time w hen Accursius was still 
in his ascendency—represented a reaction against the gloss, llie path 

1 On tlie history of this taj iiag- in Germany, see DfTJibur^r, f\ntdrktru. Otli (.■da, 
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chosen by the jurists of th l- newer tendenev was the well -worn path of 
Mcholftstieisiii as distinct from the route marked out for them by the 
fourteenth-century literary writers of the Renaissance* such as liantc, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. To the claims of this great intellectual 
awakening the lawyers, bound as they were by tradition and narrowed 
by the practice of courts* did not respond until. At a much later period, 
they turned from the narrow pith of scholasticism into the binder ways 
of the humanists. Caliase remark* that, when the system of the Commen¬ 
tators “after a formative period was finally developed, it stood forth as 
the apotheosis of a painstaking logic. The juris tV ideal now was to 
divide and subdivide; to state premises and then to draw the inferences; 
to test the conclusion by extreme cases sometimes insoluble and always 
sophistical; to raise objections and then to make a juimde of over¬ 
throwing them—in short, to solve all problems by a fine-spun logic, lie 
who nearest reached this ideal was accorded the highest fame in his 
scicnccA Although already antiquated by the time of the Commentators, 
the dialectic method as followed by them no doubt put new life into 
juristic studies. But decay set in rapidly. Prolixity upon easy topics anil 
site nee upon difficult ones became the rule. Cujos justly passes this 
.sentence upon l lie Commentators as a school; Verba#} m n JhciIi T hi 
fliJfi'rU't math hi tingnsta diffhm, A copious inaxs of books, written in a 
crude harsh style, poured forth: a mass which, it is said, would have 
made mrdtoriim ramafonun omu t* Once more the original texts of the 
Just ini aiienn law were lost to tow in the intricacies of the dialectic exer¬ 
cises of the Commentators. The worship of authorities followed its a 
necessary consequence; it is said that lecturers, practitioners, mid judges 
did hardly more than cite authorities by name and treatise. Ultimately 
came the doctrine of iwmmtmh aphito, the doctrine that the juristic view 
which hud the greater number of supporters in the hooks w as the Miuud 
view ; and thm % after the lapse of nearly ten centuries, there was 
practically a return to the famous Law of Citations of Theodosius II and 
Valcutiniaii III (42(i). Judged by the standards uf the classieul jurists of 
Ruiue, or by those of the Glossators in their period of brilliance, the 
Commentators stand on a fai lower plane m respect of originality and 
fruitfulness of juristic thought. One of the inn in reasons is that they 
stood aloof from the spirit and purpose of the lteimissame + It is, however, 
generally agreed by scholars that the school of the Commentators had 
merits as well as faults. Although their modes of thought and their 
methods were of the past, their gaze was upon the present. The Gloss*tors 
nought only to know the Roman I^aw of Justininu'h time ; the Commen¬ 
tator* endeavoured to know the Homan Law' of their own day. The real 
achievement of the Commentators consisted in their odnptntion of the 
older law r of Justinian to the legal condition* of their time, their har¬ 
monising of the Justiidfidean text* with the other legal sources invoked 
by the courts, notably the dty statutes* feudal and Germanic customs + 
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the rules and principles uf Canon. Law. In the words of Cttlisse, "‘the 
old Science w&s made over into 11 new one: and Rom fin law was trans- 
formed into an Italian law,' 1 The s|iecial talent of the Commentators 
created a literature—a body of cammentaricH on Roma no-Italian Law 
—which iicLjaired the force of binding law and played a role of great 
importance in legal life + Their method—known m the mos Italian or 
Italian method—was itself d^tined to have a far-reaching mOucnce; 
for it wm adopted in other European countries* chiefly in France and 
Germany. 

To the school of the Commentators belonged the poet Cino of 
Pistoia (1870-1 m% Albcricus of Roeate (t>b. 1354), Bartolo* of Sasso- 
fermto (I31H357X Baidu* of the Uhaldi (mT-UtKJ), Luke of Femm 
(lecturer in 1345), Bartholomew S&licefeus (1330-1412), Raphael Ful- 
gosIus(l!jfi7-lI7l), Paul of Castro (ofr. 1441), Marion and Bartholomew 
Suciuus of Siena, Philip Deriue, and Jason Main us. Of nil the Com* 
men ta tors. Bar to! us of S&ssofemvto* who died at the age of forty- 
three in hia early prime, stand * out as the greatest and most in- 
HuentiaL He studied under Cino at Perugia ami also under Rnrtiero of 
Forli; at the age of twenty he become a lecturer at Bologna, later 
moving to Pisa and finally to Perugia; and, among his public appoint¬ 
ments, he held the post of councillor to the Emperor. Hb writing** 
which cover nearly the whole range of the law and are of a higher 
quality than those of the other Commentators, Include lectures at 
Bologna* commentaries on all the titles of the Digest, legal opinions 
{corixUia}* and many treatises or essays on various branches of public and 
private law. The chief title of Bar to! us to fame rtsls upon his great 
contribution to the work of his school in transIbnuing the legal growths 
of the put into the law of the fourteent!i century. 'The lawyers of his 
school came to be known simply a a “Darted is ts. 1 * The eminence of 
Bartolus is also strikingly manifest in the professional maxim that hooud 
is a jurist who is not a Bortolisi (Xcmo hiristn nm #U BurtoUiUi). In 
many parts uf Europe the opinions of the great Commentator were held 
to be the law itself. The most distinguished of all the successors of 
Bartolus was lus own pupil, Baidu* of the Ubddi, who was a Canonist 

well as a Romanist; he taught not only at Bologna, but also at Pisa, 
Florence, Padua, and Pavia. 

The school of die Commentators long held! dominance in Italy. Even 
the attacks of Dante* Petrarch„ and Bocmecio* and the great movement 
of humani*m in the fifteenth century* did not turn the jurists to freer 
and more enlightened methods of legal science. Boccaccio's remark, that 
law hud e* i^d to In.- a science at all* summarised the antipathy of the 
new scholarship to the tommunk opinio, the casuistry, the wo* Italicu^ of 
the Commentators. The attack of the fifteenth-century humanists re¬ 
sult td in a pro teat against the Corpus inn* cirffijf itself. Triljouian was 
reproached for mutilating the writings of the classical jurists; and even 
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the fragments of those writings embodied in the Digest were now,, declared 
the hiitiMihsts, buried beneath a mass af crude medieval commentail es. 
These attacks, however, did not turn into new channels the main current 
of professional thought and activity. Even into the sixteenth and Seven¬ 
teenth centuries the lawyer? proceeded on the lines marked out by Bartel us. 
The ** practical jurists’" continued the work of the Commentators by 
adapting the mass of Roman legal materials to the needs of daily practice 
in die courts. For them practice, as distinct from legal science or the 
theory and the history of the law, wm the main thing. Despite the 
defects of the school of practical jurist*, their work was nevertheless of 
real value; for it brought prominently to view the fact that the law was 
changing day by day, and that the Roman element in the law' must be 
shape *\ mid adapted to social needs. Duly in modern times has this view¬ 
point of the Commentators mid the practical jurists been fully recognised 
as a true contribution to the science of law. 

Humanism was not without its effects upon Italian legal studies in 
the fifteenth century; but, on the whole* the new movement was 
represented, within the domain of law, by the work of classical scholars 
and poets and not by that of professional I yAmined lawyers. Ijiremso 
Valla (ok 1457), Foiopaniu* l,eto (1428-1498^ and Angelo Folition 
(1454-1490), were among the leaders of the new humanist school of legal 
science; and to the enthusiastic study of the Roman legal tests—not 
only the du-tinianean codification hut mure especially the earlier materials, 
such as the fragments uf the classical jurists and the Tlieodosian Code— 
thc-c scholars turned their learning and their skill. Their aim was to 
restore the Homan Ijiw of the classical jurists as the basis of Justinian's 
law-books and of later legal I growth; they sought to establish legal 
science on the broad foundations of history and philosophy. I_*gji| 
research, both in textual criticism and in methods of dealing with the 
substantive law embodied in the texts, wad rims given new' and more 
advanced tendencies. While preserving contempt for the Commentators, 
these early Italian humanists in law always recognised the soundness of 
the methods of the GI orators. Their full sympathy with the general 
movement of humanism, however, enabled Valla* Leto, Politian,ahd their 
successors to disregard the limitations which bound the Glossators; and 
it is the general view of scholars that their work meant indeed a real 
advance in Romanist legal studies. Tlie work of these earlier humanists 
was carried on by Andrew Alciftt (1492-1553), whose legal writings and 
career have given him a deserved place of fame among Italian jurists aitd 
have caused him to stand out as the personification of the new school of 
legal thought. His main work, however, was done abroad; for, in 1518, 
he proceeded to Avignon and transplanted to France the methods of the 
science he liad learned in Italy. 

Let us For a moment retrace our step to consider the study and 
teaching of Canon Law in the Italian .Middle Age. 
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We have already seen that Grat ian himself taught Canon I Jtw in the 
convent of St Felix at Bologna, and that in many of the schools influenced 
by the great law school of Bologna the Canon Law, nu lcs& than the 
Civil Law, formed a part of the curriculum. The schools or universities 
made doctorw decrrtonsm os well as dact&rcx legum. In the teaching of the 
Canon I*aw the tmgtefri gave oral ksmOM {Uciiimt ) I wised directly on the 
text; and it w the short remarks, originally written in the margin of 
the text, in explanation of its words, which became the glosses of the 
masters. The glosses, constantly increased by additions, took permanent 
for in. They were reproduced in later copies of the manuscripts and linu! ly 
included in the printed editions of the Corpus ntru mnamci^ untidily in 
the official Roman edition of 1582 prepared by the correctors romani in 
the pontificate of Gregory XIII. The Italian school of Glossators was 
not* therefore* confined to the civilians, embracing as it did the m&gutri 
who glossed the canonical texts; and this is a feature of the revival of 
juristic studies, at Bologna and other Italian schools, of far more than 
ordinary interest 

Among the chief glossators of the Bttrcium were Fuuc&palea, 
Gratiim's first disciple, Rulinus (1160-1 170), John of Fneirnt (*\ 1170), 
Joanna Tentonjcufl (c/1210). The gloss of Teutonics, as revised and 
completed by Bartholomew* Bmiends (of Brescia), became the gfoxxa 
ordimtria drenti. Vincent the Spaniard and Bernard of Bntone (Ikr- 
nudus Parmensi^ who died in ISUJ) wrote glosses on the Decretals, 
that of the latter lieing the glmw ordinaria . The well-known Joannes 
Andreae (r. 1S40) was the author of the giat&a ordinaria on the Liber 
Strxim. That on the CIcm£n$in&e f begun by Alfcdreae, wets fluished by 
Cardinal Zuhard la {ob, 1417 k 

Apart from the glosses, the writings of the canonists, like those of the 
civilians, fall into several groups. Thus, the cunonisEic literature consists 
chiefly of Apparatu$ t Sum mat, Qmh'.vfkou’s^ and Comdith But while, 
owing to difierenccs in method, di fie rent schools of the civilian* may k>e 
distinguished, the canonists are nut in general divided into schools, except 
upon questions as to the relations of the Papacy to the national Churches 
and the secular powers. The *v*tematrc Canon .1 #nvv of thc^ Middle is 
embodied very hugely in the Sh mm at. Some of the earl v disciples of 
Gndian wrote Summ(u\ including Paucapjdea (1150), Roland B&ndmelli 
(later Alexander III, t\ 1150), Rufnuis (c. 1165), Et ienne of Toumni 
(Stephanas Tomacensiis, c # 1168), John of Faensoi (<. 1170),Bicai‘d l Bidiop 
of Cremona (r. 11 HQ), and, perhaps more important than all, Iluguqeio 
or Hugueius (r. 118t)) r Writers of Summitr of the Decretals include 
Bernard of Pavia (c. llfJo), Sinibnldo Fiesehi (Innocent IV, r. 1240), 
Wilhehmis Dunintis (Durandus), Joannes Andreae, and Nicholas de 
Tudt-chk The Summu Aurta or Sninxtta Hastieti, v?.v, w ritten by Henry 
of Susa (r^, 1271}, who waa Omlimil bishop of Os tin, is a work of 
tlie highest value. The numerous I realises dealing with canonical pro- 
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ccdure, which form n special branch of cutium$lic literature, are called 
Ordittftt hulk -iurii and are to be coni pared with the similar treatises ot the 
ttgirtfir or civilians. The Ordo laduiarim of Tanered (l^l^l^Ui) 
largely displaced the works of earlier canonists on this subject 1 - The 
fifteenth century, although It is identified with the Spaniard John of 
Torquemada and the Italian Panonnitonua, is not iv > rich in canonistic 
literature a* the earlier ones. In the jierioct after life Council of Trent 
many distinguished canonists wrote commentaries on the Corpus iurh 
cutionlcL 


VII. 

It is time to glance at the history of the spread of Homan and Canon 
Law in medieval Spain, 

The mixture of racial elements in the peninsula from the very 
beginning of its his ton 5 gives to Spanish legal history a complexity which 
distinguishes it from the history of moat of the other bodies of European 
Law* Even to-day Spanish Ijiw reflects the historical movements and 
changes which finally produced the SpanUh nation and gave it political 
unity and imperial dominion. Of all the factors which have created the 
Spanish legal system in a long process of evolution Roman influence has 
been predominant; back to the law of Home, Spain, of id l the nations of 
Western Europe, traces her law in most direct descent. Numerous legal 
sources survive to prove that Roman legal influence was profound and 
that it left an indelible imprint on the law of succeeding ages. In many 
ways the history of peninsular law under the domination of the Romans 
constitutes one of the most enlightening chapter* in the history of the 
spread of Roman Law to the provinces before the disappearance of the 
Wintern Empire, Profound as wits the Romani sat km of Ll w in Hpain, it 
was nevertheless not absolute. In Spasm as in other provinces of the 
Empire, the Roman Law came into contact with native (here Ibero- 
Cellic) customs and possibly also with Phoenician and Greek I>aw intro¬ 
duced bv Mu.- earlv colonists from the East, Native law persisted, at least 
in some" regions, after the coining of the Romans; though there is no 
evidence that it still persisted in the latest period of the Western Empire. 
Apart from the place filled by pre-Roman Law in the Roman period, there 
u:ks also the opportunity for the growth of indigenous legal institutions; 
and it is dear from the evidence that down to the last the mos provincials 
ivns recognised* Hybrid legal institutions were created by the contact 
of native and Roman legal types, and indigenous variants were either 
juxtaposed or fused with the legal forms of the Roman province. Some 
of these indigenous legal growths survived the Roman period; thus, the 
betrothal custom of Cordova as to kisses—the penalty of lessened 
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Roman and Vhigothie times 


inheritance for kissing the bride, before marriage, except in the prepuce 
of eight relatives or neighbours—was adopted as general Law by a 
constitution of Constantine in S3G, included in the txi Humana Flngu- 
thorum^ and embodied in Castilian codes of medieval and modem tinier 
Indeed*at many points native peninsular law influenced the Human Ijxw ; 
and this influence was one of the main factors in the growth of Roman 
provincial law in Spain, Human Law, both public and private, was in fact 
introduced into the peninsula and lhere moulded, under the political and 
social influences of the time, intu that Homan provincial law, partly 
customary anil partly regional written law T which wag revealed in some 
measure, a century after the full of Rome, in the LexHomana llxigaihurum 
of the Germanic conquerors. The stages in the evolution of this 
provincial] Roman Law in Spain follow in general the main lines of the 
development of provincial law throughout the Empire: two of these 
stages are marked by the growth of the jm gentium and the grant 
of ciLijcendiip to the inhabitants of the province*. In diver* ways, indeed, 
Uie introduction of Homan Law materially affected the grow th of I mr in 
Spain, 11 meant, in the first place, that the legal institutions and 
doctrines of the Homans in respect to persons, thing*, and ubLigations 
were to serve os one of the fundamental bases of future legal development; 
arid, in general, it led to the substitution of individualism for the 
comm mil stie ideas which had formerly permeated the Jaw of the 
peninsula. Hut the Germanic invasions and the fall of the Western 
Empire interrupted this evolution. The stream of Roman Law 1 brill 
continue] to flow-under Yirigothic rule: it notv flowed, however, partly in 
the old and partly in new channels. 

In this period of the Germanic invasions and YLsigothic dominion 
(400-700) the outstanding feature of Spanish legal history is the in¬ 
troduction of the Germanh 1 Law r of the Visigoths into regions long 
governed, in the main, by the peninsular system of Roman Law r T The 
meeting of these two different bodies of law produced results of the 
higher importance and gave to the Spanish I*aw nf later time* some of its 
characteristic features, There was an influence of the Roman Law on the 
VLigothlc and of the Visigothic law on the Roman. One of the ultimate 
effects of these influences and counter-influences was the growth of hybrid 
legal institutions—a feature of legal evolution which was characteristic of 
the Romarm-Gcrmnnk eivilbiition of Europe in general. A striking 
example of these hybrid growths is furnished by the Formula,? Vislgoikm 
(015—650)., the formularies or models of public documents. 

Until the time of Chmdnsvrmth (64^-G5S) the Spanish pop it [a Li on— 
composed of the Ilispamj-Hoimms and the Visigoths — li ved tinder a legal 
system IwLsed on the principle of the personality of law, The first king 
who gave law to tile Visigoth* was Euric (4CJ7-485), whose code, although 
largely a written statement of Germanic custom, displayed nevertheless 
some traces of Roman influence. Lurie's code was applied to the Visigoths; 
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and &urli of its parts as embodied! public in cunt ms t with private law were 
aljio applied to the whole population generally* In respect of their own 
in ter-relation* the II in paiio^ Romans con tinged to live g inter Roman 
private law, modified somewhat hy Germanic ettrtom, A lark’* Breviary 
—the Lrx Humana VhigG&korum (50GJ, based on the Gregorian* Hernia- 
genian* and Theodfteian Codes, a& wed ns upon other imperial sources 
—solemnly Loulimied to the Homan population their own code of 
jiersonrd law. Private relations between the HLspanoRgmaas and the 
V 'i sign-tin were governed* however, by the code of Euric. 

With Ckmdaswintli (642-653) an important change took place. The 
I^\r Romami Vlsiguthonm was abrogated. A common code—the Fwro 
Juxgo [Forum Judktim )—was promulgate! for both peoples* a code 
which harmonised and fused the Germanic and Homan legal rules and 
ideas. Some of these rules and ideas of the Fuero Jhxgo shew a 
preponderance of Yisigothic Law, as in the casc of the law of marriage 
and of jierson*. 0there are especially marked by Roman influence, ns in 
matter- of inheritance, prescription* and contract. On the whole, 
Chmdaswinth's code represents the firm establishment of Germanic legal 
i institution* w ithin a region w hich had been highly Romanised in the 
pre-Visigothic period. The tide of Romanist influence was to flow more 
freely and nith greater force in Inter times* 

In the peri cal of the Christian and Moorish kingdoms (700-1300) 
vast transforming processes were at work in the law of the several regions 
of ^pain; but many of the details and even same of the iunin tendencies 
of this development Eire as yet hut imperfectly understood. The history 
of the Fuero Jti.zgo In this period hn* not yet been writteiL But we 
know in a general way that this coda, compounded of Germanic and 
Roman elements, remained as one of the principal bases of practice in the 
several kingdoms. Apart from the prevalence of the Romanic features of 
this code, a code which in some regions at tout was a sort of common law , 
Roman influence—although it may be detected in the municipal Jhcrm^ 
the charters, lhe acts of councils and cartes, mid the judgment* of 
courts — appears to have been, on the whole, slight. The Church exerted 
an influence upon the growth of the law: but, ui its gene ml character, 
tins was more a moral than a legal influence. Not until the period of 
the Christian reconquer were ecdoiaiitical legal tendencies marked. Cer¬ 
tain feature* of Spanish Low, such m part tiers hip, are said to l>c derived 
from Mudim legal culture. French Law was indubitably influential, not 
only m the Pyrenean regions but also in oilier part* of the peninsula. 

One of the outstanding features of the legal history of Spain in this 
period, and especially from the early part of Uic eleventh century 
onwards, is the firm establishment of four distinct and different legal 
region#—the Castilian* ttic Aragonese, the Qilalmi (including in its 
influence Valentin and the Balearic Isle*), and the Navarra-Basque the 
hitter of which was in large measure a mingling of Costihun and Aragonese 
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origins This fourfold diHemitiutuiri, biLsed on many social, economic, 
and legal causes, it is well for us to remember; for* when we come to 
the next period of Spanish legal history (1252^1511), we shall see that 
the Justiniau&m and Canon Laws were worked into the legal systems 
of these four regions in varying degrees of intensity ami effect. The way 
for this renaissance of Roman ism in the later Middle Age was pjirlly 
prepared during our present period (700-1(300) by the study of Roman 
and Canon Law in the several kingdoms, and by the establishinent, 
notably in Aragon t of right reason arid equity us supplementary sources 
of the law. But, although Romanism during the period from the middle 
of the thirteenth century to the end of the Middle Age came into Spain 
a unifying force* it had in fact differing effects in the four several legal 
regions—effects which conespoialed to the reaction op posed to Romanism 
on the part of each one of the indigenous legal systems. 

We must remember, indeed, that the dominant characteristic of legal 
growth in this period of the Christian recon quest and the political 
unification uf the peninsula (1252-1531) is the spread of the .lusti- 
uianean and the Canon Laws in the several kingdoms. The whole period 
wus rich in legal sources, more particularly in legislative acts; mid 
one of the chief tasks of the legal historian h to describe the prt>ce>s hy 
which this minus of legal materials. was influenced by the lcgislaiiuii of 
Justinian and the Canon Law p . In periods prior to the one now under 
review, Roman mid Canonical institutions and principles of law had 
exerted a notable influence on the law of Spain, So far as Roman Ijiw 
is concerned, indeed, this influence was in hu ge mensure mi influence of 
the pre-Justmianeaii law. Even before the thirteenth century , however, 
the Jaw of Justinian had not i>eeii without its influence in Spain; and it 
is jiossible that it wa< introduced into the Spanish territories ruled by 
the By am i Lines. But from the end of the eleventh century onwards the 
western European re-birth of the codification of Justinian, due in huge 
measure to the work of Italian and French jurists, produced clear and 
un arista hibk effects in the peninsula. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries Roman Law was studied by Spanish jurists* The texts of 
Justinian wore diffused throughout the kingdoms. Works inspired by 
the legal system of Justinian were written in Spain by Spanish lawyers. 
Indeed, the thirteenth century may be taken as the time when the Roman 
Law, in th^ form given to it by the great legislator at Constantinople, 
acquired real importance in the Spanish kingdoms; and from that time 
onwards the influence of the Justinianean law upon Spanish Law steadily 
increased- Coincident with this Roman Ling process there was also a 
stead v diffusion of the Canon I jiw. Not only was the Canon 1 jiw enforced 
in the ecclesiastical courts of the peninsula, it was also employed as an 
instrument for the modification of the secular law* 

Tlie details of this development in the several kingdoms—during the 
period from 1252 to loll—are of absorbing interest. The temptation 
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to sketch the main features of the Romanising process, o.h it penetrated 
into all parts of the peninsula* must* however, he misted. We may but 
glance for a moment at Castile and Leon in the thirteenth century. 

'1 lie Fuctq Retd, lotted by Alfonso X in 1254* is the only legal work 
of a truly legislative character that was inspired bv the Justiiuancnn law 
during the thirteenth century in Castile* The elements which compose 
the Fwru Real are, however, predominantly indigenous. ITie code baa 
as its 1msis the earlier Jhenmt^ including the Fwtrrv Juzgr} f but with 
additions; ami it preserves with sonic changes, the general character 
of the Visigothic* Castilian* and Leonese law evolved during the first 
centuries of the jrcriod of re-conquest. While the Roman element in the 
Fuero Real is thus in part due to Roman influence upon the earlier 
sources taken up into it, it h also* in part, the result of direct Ixirmwirigs 
by the compilers from the Roman and Canonical legal systems. Among 
the novelties introduced in this way into Ca&tkUan law from the Roman 
Law a considerable port of tile theory of contracts, the accession of tn&tda 
nata, certain of the rules of intestate succession and testamentary 
executors, may be men Honed* Likewise in the matter of adoption, the 
Compilers of the Fuero Real adjusted the indigenous law to the system 
of Justinian* 

In the history of Human and Canon Ijiw r in Castile and Lxon the 
reign of Alfonso X is also notable by reason of (he compilation of tile 
Libra de Ian Legen^ a great legal encyclopedia, which, owing to its 
division into seven parts* came to be known in the fourteenth century 
H'i the l*cgt \y tie Parthian or La* Partida-% names which are still used to 
designate it. The jurists who compiled Hie Partition under the super- 
vision of the king, between the years 1256 and 1265* drew upon three 
classes uf sources; the customs and Jueron of Castile and l^nri* including 
the Faero Jtixgr^ l he Futro AY«/, and tli vjfapmn of Cuenca and Cordova; 
the accepted Canon Law (the Decretals): and the writings of the Rom mi 
jurist* included in the Digest, together with the work> of Italian jurists 
dealing with Hie law of Justinian. Tin- main material draw □ upon hv 
the compilers were thesoureesof the Homan and Canon Lius. Indeed, Las 
Parthian may ]<st lx." described as a systematic ctmqicndiuKii of the*e two 
legal systems, modi lied in some particulars by Alfonso's jurists in urder 
to adapt them to Spanish conditions. In the legal history of Castile the 
Ftii'tklew is of supreme importance l for l 1 not only adds new elements to 
the law* but also modifies materially the earlier Vidgothic and indigenous 
foundations of the Castilian system* In fact* it seems to have been the 
king s purpose to express in his compilation the new influences of Roman 
and Canon Law, to impose the code as a cminihm law iipun all Ids subjects, 
and thus to annul the municipal /tfmv, the Fuero Jazgo* and even the 
Fuero Real i tsd f. AI tlioi igh this latter pur[ >ose was i n>t ertbeted + 1 lie Jheron 
retaining their force, the Parthian -^embodying many fundamental Features 
of the Roman and Canon systems—steadily gained ground, Among 
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lawyers and students Alfonso's work was used as a reference and text¬ 
book ; Mid ultimately it was confirmed both in the practice of the courts 
and by act of the Cortes. The compilation of Las Partidax thus marks 
an important stoge in the gradual adoption of Roman anci ecclesiastical 
legal rules and principles* a process which by the close of the Middle Age 
had given a dominant stamp to the legal system of Castile. 

The permeation of the legal systems of Spin by Roman and Canon 
Law in the later Middle Age furthered the growth of Spanish legal science. 
The Spanish jurists of the period include civilians and canonists of great 
ability. They were teachers 111 Spanish, Italian, and French schools of 
law ; they were writers of legal treatise ; they were editors of legal texts. 
Among them may be mentioned Juan Garcia el Hi span n T who lectured 
on Civil and Cun on Law- at Bologna and wrote learned ivorks ; Cardinal 
Torquemada, who lectured'at Paris and wrote commentaries on Grattan's 
Ikcrdttm ; It ay in ond de Pena fort, professor at Bologna and compiler, 
by order of Pope Gregory IX, of the Decretal* in lhe Lifer Extra \ and 
Antonio de Nehrija (1444-15S2h who revised the glosses of Accumus 
and wrote Observachm&s xohrt km Pandcctas and a lexicon Juris ChiBs* 

By the dose of the Middle Age Spanish Ijliw, in its several regional 
grow tlis f had assumed its main permanent features, 

vnt 

Tile main characteristic of legal grow th in France before the twelfth 
century, as it was also the central feature of the history- of law in other 
parts of Europe during the same period, was the meeting and! the 
mingling of Germanic law and the Human and Canon Laws. Under the 
system of the personality of law the lagex rttmnnnr and the leges hur- 
ktiromm were both in force within their respective spheres. While under 
tliis system the Church as an institution lived by the Roman Law* the 
evolution of the Canon Law meant that in France, as ekewhere, the 
Cl lurch courts, within their own province* enforced this newer or secondary 
body of Roman legal doctrine. The process of feudalisaikm furthered 
the'growth of the notion that Jaw was territorial; and the Capitularies 
of the Frankish rulers introduced a body of imperial law* applicable to 
nil subjects, which embodied Roman and Canonical principles and bid 
territorial validity as law in contrast with the various systems of per¬ 
sonal law. 

In time, as Esmein has pointed out 1 , the personal law ts ami the 
Capitularies fell into desuetude. In their place many territorial customs 
gradually developed. The Roman law* in certain regions at least* ceased 
to Ik invoked an written law* its rules Ijeirig regarded an n part of 
unwritten custom. Tills process—developing during the chaotic period 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries and coming to a definite result in 
J UUfmtt du Droit PmufQixr 7lh e4n T pp. 70S-707. 
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the course of the twelfth century—determined in many ways the whole 
future hi-^torj" of law in France. In the .second part of the eleventh 
century* however, the Roman written law emerged once more as with 
a re-birth; and during the next tw o centuries it played a highly important 
role. It either had validity alongside custom or it si wiped and much tied 
custom itself. Down to the very end of the imam rtgimr the Run urn 
Law’ remained in force sis binding law, but in n measure winch varied 
with subject-matter and locality. In the course of Hie twelfth century 
a new and vigorous source of law appeared in the form of royal legis¬ 
lative power. From the fourteenth century onwards the ordoiutuncm of 
the kings evolved a body of public and private law- of very great im¬ 
portance ; and during the course of the sixteenth century they trans¬ 
formed most of the important eoMtmex into true foh. 

Meanwhile, during the centuries when this long process of develop¬ 
ment was taking its course, the Canon Law, profoundly influenced by the 
renaissance of Roman Law, had slowly taken its place as a world-wide 
system of jurisprudence. In France the canonical system not only exerted 
on many parts of the secular law a remarkable influence, but, down to 
the close of the ctncwi rtgimc> it also retained, up to a certain point, the 
character of a body of laws binding the State as well as the Ohurchl 

The period from 1100 to loOG is of special interest* The gradual 
adoption of the principle that law was territorial and not personal, an 
evolution due in large measure, as we have seen, to the establishment of 
feudalism* led to the division of France into tw*o parts, the regions of 
written law r { pat/# dr droit Serif) and the regions of customary law r {pay^ 
dr ruiitumc*\ The par/# dr droit tent is the southern part of France* about 
one-third of the entire country; while north of an irregular line of 
boundary, running from the lie d'OIcron to the Latte of Geneva, lies the 
pat/# dr eon turner The place of Homan Law in each one of these two 
distinct parts of France forms one of the most instructive chapters in the 
history of French medieval law. 

In the south the Roman population greatly exceeded in numbers the 
Germanic population. I'aider the system of the personality of laws the 
Roman Law hud been applied to the Romans, and when the principle of 
the lerritorialily of laws wax established the Roman Law, being the law 
of lhe majority T was applied to all persons, Homan and Germanic, as the 
customary and con mi on law of tile southern regions, f llie point that 
Korn mi Law was applied as the Custom of the South is worthy of special 
note. The authority of the Roman Law in the prjpr dr droit Irrit was 
not derived from any ollkdul promulgation in the Roman or Germanic 
periods of French history; it was derived from tL> diameter as local 
custom* and os such it recognised a* binding by the rulers of the 
southern regions. The fact that the Roman Law was applied ns custom 
help us to understand why jt varied, in respect of its scope and force, 
from province to province and from century to century, anti why, from 
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time to time, one .set of Roman legal sources supplanted another jls the 
guide to the nature of legal rules ami principles. For the very reason 
that the Homan Law in those region* was treated as custom, the earlier 
sources of that law were easily abandoned tor the later ones as repositories 
of custom; and we find indeed that the gradual spread of the Justinianean 
compilations displaced not. only the Theodosian Code hot also the 
Breviary of A lari c and the La f Rtminna Bnrgundiormm. I'or the same 
reason we find that the customary Rom an Law was modified by tand 
statutes. 

In the north—the payn de cofttuma —the place of the Roman legal 
system w as different. In these regions the customary law was composed 
of diverse elenu-nLs; mixed remnants of Germanic and Roman I-aw, Canon 
Law, the Capitularies which had not fallen into desuetude, and local 
usages. From an early time the Roman I aw— the common law of all 
Christian peoples—possessed, even in the pm/$ de costume*, a very great 
authority a» the embodiment of juristic theory. From the un-ivenrities 
came the lawyers; and in the uni verities the Roman and Canon Laws 
were the only subjects of legal study. At an early period the texts of 
the Digest and the writings of the Bolognese juriftta were translated into 
French. In the interpretation and application of the co4tumc$ f courts 
and legal writers alike employed the Roman I aw as a kind of universal 
legal logic and as the fountain of supplementary rules, helpful analogies, 
and principles of interpretation. During the sixteenth century Roman 
Law played so important a role in legal education, in the practice of the 
courts, and in the literature of die law, that jurists raised the question 
whether the Roman Law was not, after all, the common law of the jtfgu 
tie eotiturne*. The question thus raised has been the subject of learned 
dispute fioui that day to this; and French lawyers have never really 
reached full accord. The better view seems to lie, however, that in the 
region* of the rudft tmte the Roman Law did not become, us it did! hi Hie 
regions of the droit tvrit, the common Jaw, In the north, as distinct 
from the sou Hi, Roman Law possessed n theoretical or juristic authority* 
This authority, although it was not absolutely binding, hud persuasive 
jjower t inHuemmg judges* practitioners nnd legislators. The authority 
exerted was the authority of legal reasmi; and as legal reason the Roman 
Iaw sjjiead throughout the regions of the coAtamrs and influenced them, 
ultimate! v colouring them when they were red nets 1 to writing* 

In the manner and with the effect thus briefly indicated the Roman 
Law established itself in both parts of medieval Frame 1 —the paifit dr 
droit (rrtt and the pays dc co wf umw. Transmitted in this form to later 
ages* the Roman Law wits ultimately embodied, as one of its fundamental 
elements* in the codified Civil I aw of modern France. 

The influence of the Roman and Canon Iaws on the development of 
inetlievaE law in France is to observe! ju the legal literature uf the 
time, Thun, in Id'* tornpilution of the customs ant! usages of Vemiandok, 
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Pierre ile Fontaines, one of the councillors of St Louis, translates passages 
from Justinian* Digest and Code* The private work known the 
Jnri&b f Usages tTArtois (1S83-1302) has citations from Roman and 
Canonical legal j*ou m; while the £ictt rf<? Jailhr ei de Plei, a work con¬ 
cerned with the usages of Orleans and probably written shortly after 1259, 
is for the most part a translation of Roman texts. Philip tie JUmy, lord 
□f Rcammnoir (1246 or 1247”12&G)„ employs as the sources of bin 
Costumes de Beauvams not only the settled usages and the judgments of 
courts, hut also the Human Law, «*the law which is mum tun to the whole 
of France." Jehan Routillier, who died about 1395, given us in his Somme 
Rural —which hi a sort of encyclopedia of the whole of the French Law at 
the close of the fourteenth century—the picture of a confused mingling 
of Roman and Canon Law with Lhe customary law* At an early time the 
writings of Bolognese jurist*, including tli q Summit of Azo, were tmnskted 
into French. 

In the Middle Ages the Civil and Canon Laws wot hath taught in the 
French universities; but not until modern times was French Law added 
to the curriculum. A break in the continuity of teaching Roman Jaw 
occurred, however, in the thirteenth century, Honoffius 111 in 1219, by 
the papal decretal Super specula, expressly forbade the teaching of 
Bflraau I-aw at Pans; and a century later, in 1312, Philip the Fair con¬ 
firmed the decretal in n royal ordinance. Down to 1679, when it was 
brought I wick once more in to the official curriculum, Roman Law could be 
ht ught at Paris only privatum Cry as, t he great Romanist of the sixteenth 
century, was obliged to secure the express authority of the Parle men t in 
order that he might teach it. It is not difficult to see that the Churcli 
I'iad an interest in strengthening the position of Canon Law, at the expense 
of Civil I jiw, in the very centre of Etiro|)ean theological studies, Inasmuch 
as the He do France, with Paris as its capital, w&g a region of custom as 
distinct from w ritten law, there was of course less practical need for the 
teaching of Roman Law at Paris than at other French universities. 
Nevertheless, the prohibition of the King of France seems at first sight 
surprising. The explanation may well He, as Brissaud suggests, in a fear 
of the political influence of the civilians of Bologna, who were at that 
time teaching the dextrine that the King of France was a subject of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. 

Instruction in Roman I-aw at medieval French universities other 
than Paris was encouraged by the Church, In the period of the person¬ 
ality of laws the C hurch had lived by the Roman Law vivit kgc 

Romana)\ and the Roman Law had contributed much to the formation 
of the Church's system of Canon Law. These features of the legal history 
of the Chinch seem to have played a part in leading llie ecclesiastics to 
take a favourable view of the teaching of Roman law at all the French 
universities except theological Paris. Furthermore, luanv jurists of the 
Middle Age were can uniats as well as civilians; and a considerable number 
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of them seem to have supported the Papacy's ultramontane doctrines. 
Tins factor in the situation may also have influenced Church policy as tn 
Homan Law teaching, 

TJie medieval civilians and canons sis of France were greatly influenced, 
as were civil fans and canonists in all European countries, by the methods 
of the [talian jurists—the Glossators and the ComnjcntatorrY, A little 
Inter, humanistic learning spread from Italy to France: it wils Alciat, the 
Milanese, who carried to France the new jurisprudential methods of the 
buotanbhs in the early pari of the sixteenth century. In France — at 
famous Euioges and also At other universities — a nourishing school of 
humanistic legal thought soon came into being, which included such great 
Runmnhts as t’ujas, Baudmim, Demean, Douaren, and I lot Emm. Pothier, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century , summed up the work of the 
school in his Pmd&i&t Jtatiniaruraf in novum nrduian rtdaciae { 1 718). I f 
was the work of this school which prepared the way for the great Cod* 
Civil and the many codes of civil law in other countries that have 
drawn their inspiration and much of their form and substance from 
Napoleon's. 


LX, 

tn the early periods of the history of law in the regions now mostly 
within the German Republic—the Germanic epoch and the age of 
Frankish ascendency—lhe basis of the law was a great variety of 
Germanic customs. In the course of time the customs had been souie- 
what modified by the Roman and Canon Lows as they slowly penetrated, 
by direct or indirect channels, into the regions held by the various 
Germanic peoples; and in the days of the Frankish Empire these foreign 
influences were more marked than in the earlier centuries. But, looking 
at Germany as a whole at tlie close of the tenth century, we can see thnf T 
save for the natural modifications due to the progress of the several 
peoples in the scale of civilisation, their laws still retained, in mast 
fundamental features, their original Germanic character. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the main characteristics 
of legal growth in Germany were particularism nnd diversity. The 
written laws of the earlier period—the laws of the Saxons, Franks, and 
other Germanic peoples, and the Capitularies of Charlemagne and his 
sjcce^orfr—had gradually fallen in to a state of disuse in German territories; 
for in Germany, in contrast with Italy, Germanic legal .sources had nut 
been made constantly the subject of legal instruction, nor had they formed 
the basis of a legal literature. Political and social changes vitally affected 
legal development. r Hie principle of the personally of law was displaced, 
largely as the result of the rise of feudalism, by the notion that law was 
territorial and that it applied to every inhabitant. The old tribal laws 
were transformed, therefore, into the unwritten customary laws of localities. 
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It h true that there were royal courts and even royal-enacted letws: hut 
there wm no coherent cent nil judicial organisation of hi Aid cut strength 
to combat particu lariat it tendencies* German territories were covered by 
a network or special courts* such ns the courts of feudal lords and of 
towns* and in these courts German Law wm enforced. In Germany 
ns a whole there was no legal unity* no common law. I*>ga! particu¬ 
larism and diversity split the law into many laws enforced by many 
tourLs. 

When we remember these legal conditions, we peed not be surprised 
to find that German jurists endeavoured to produce orderly ami consistent 
treatises of German Law out of the complex and diverse materials which 
they railectecL Nor need it lxr a source of surprise to discover that these 
juristic efforts failed to achieve their main purpose of German legal unity 
ere the rising tide of foreign legal influence submerged large portions of 
the native law by the introduction or reception of Roman, Canon, and 
Lombard feudal Iaw, One of these native juristic attempts to produce 
order out of the ehflos uf Geninui legal conditions deserves special notice. 
At si time when the Italian Glossators were reaching the end of their 
labours and Gregory IXs collection of decretal* (1SEJ4) w as added to the 
corpus of Gauon Law’* Kike von Itepkow, a German knight who had long 
served as a loy-jutlgc, seems to have realised the danger to the native law 
of his race from the foreign and rival systems. In the Sai j A.i^rta upIcgct „ 
composed between llDS and J235 p and probably in the third decade of 
the thirteenth century, Kike brought together the principles of Saxon 
customary law and gave them coherence ami systematic order: and upon 
Kike s fainoLH work some of the moat important of the later treatises on 
German Law were based. A comparison of the Snrhstnxjnegd with the 
contemjmniry treatise of Bracton on the law of England shews m that 
bakes work is dbtingubhvd from Bracton’ 1 * by its originality and its 
freedom from the influence oi the Glossators 1 . Kike* lx>nk of Saxon native 
jurisprudence and the worb of other German lawyers helped for a time 
indeed to h torn in some fashion the rising influence of Roman Law in 
Mori hem Germany. But the conflict between German Law and the foreign 
hiw* was m unequal one from the beginning. The SachsTtixpiegcl marks, 
tu fact* the end of the creative period in the evolution of German national 
hiw L Most of the main factor^ which determine legal growth in a period 
of conflict between competing laws—the fact* for example, that the 
Roman Law-books contained n systematic corpus of general principles 
suitable to nu advancing civilisation—were on the side of the foreign 
laws. Their reception in Germany turned—and turned permanently— 
the whole current of legal evolution into new cliajioek Even to^daythe 
law of Germany h still flowing m the chanmds cut deep down into the 

1 Jt i* £j£ftiiblc r hiffuvtr. tlmt the owna H4HimLhm.fr to the writings 

uf Italian canonist*. See ^ Zimmer, ciLuti in ihv hibtiotf rimliy autHmdW to 

this chapter. 
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soil of Gemirtt! lift nnd civilisation by this vast process of adopting the 
extraneous laws. The Rurffcrlicfics Geset shuck of 1901) is a code of Gentian 
private Javf—but at the same time it is a code of German private law in 
which Humanistic legal traditions form a constituent element as pervasive 
and important as the Germaine. 

*Hie “Reception" of foreign laws in Germany means the adoption of 
three—Roman Law, Canon Law, and t he Xj unbare! feudal law. Of 
the reception of the Lombard feudal law nothing need here be add: and 
of the Reception of Hainan and Canon Law only the barest sketch can bo 
given. First of all, let two things lie *pedally noted* The reception of 
these two bodies of foreign law formed a long historical proofs extending 
through several centuries: it was not accomplished by ft single sovereign 
lint. Furthermore, although the reception of the two Romanic micros 
instituted, in a sense, but one single process, yet this process embraced 
two movements which difFered one from the other in respect of their 
causes and their course. Scholars still dispute in regard Lo the matter of 
chronological priority as between these two movements* llruimer regards 
the Reception of Roman Law as tirst in point of time and of influence, and 
treats the Reception of Canon Ijiw as its con^quenee* while Stinting hold* 
that the Canon t j\\\ came first into Germany, and, preparing the way* 
drew the Hoi mm law after it When Brunner and Stinting have spoken 
and have disagreed, other doctor?# mris utriuxijiM 1 may lie tempted to 
exercise the scholar's prerogative of silence. 

In the history of the Reception of Homan Ijiw two stages are to be 
distinguished-—tile stage of the theoretical and the stage of the practical 
Reception. The one consist* of the gradual rooting uf the conviction in 
the mind* of German rulers, statesmen, olid jurist* Mint Homan Law may 
rightfully claim to be the law of Germany; the other consists of the 
actual embodiment of Roman I*nw in German judge-made law. 

The theoretical Reception has its beginnings in the notion tlmt 
the Roman Empire of the German nation was a continuation of the 
Human Empire of ancient times, and that, in consequence, the Roman 
l*w of the ancient Empire possessed subsidiary force in the medieval 
Empire. This notion gained ground in proportion as the native German 
Law became more and moreen meshed in the complex web of particularism. 
The spread of the knowledge uf Unman Law by the many German 
students who obtained their legal education in the Italian law sc hools 
also fuitliered the growth of the idea. Genu an legal literature—for 
example, Lhe Sufitcuhcmpitgi't^ probably written about 1275, the glosses 
on the Sach^rntpiegei^ and the works of Nikolaus Worms ami Johannes 
von Druun—she wet! an influence of the Roman Law, German kings in¬ 
terpolated certain of their own laws Into the Corpus iuri j i'h'ith\ 

The practical Reception of Roman Ijiv. lias its beginnings with the 
appointment of judges who were trained in the foreign law. In the iirat 
instance jurists learned in the Human Law were appointed by the king 
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tu advise him m to the law in cases which he personally decided; later 
they were appointed to his K&mmzrgmcht* After the establishment of the 
Rekk&kammergcrkht in l±9o Homan Law gained entry into tiny highest 
imperial court of justice itself. One half its members were required tu be 
men learned m the law, and all its members were obliged to swear that 
thev would judge eases in accordance with the ** common laws of the 
Empire^ Homan Law being included within this formula. Courts of lower 
instance— the territorial and city courts — followed the example of the 
imperial tribunals; but the village courts long kept themselves free from 
Human influence, preserving the native law' of the people. The struggle 
between the native and the Human laws thus centred in the tribunals of 
justice* Step by step, however, Homan Law was adopted by the courts in 
their decisions; and it was thus incorporated in the German Law as one 
uf its most vital elements. By the first half of the sixteenth century the 
Homan Law was decisive in the practice of the courts. 

By the beginning of the twelfth century ercieniastical jurisdiction had 
acquired an importance in Germany at least <xjiiul to that of the civil 
tribunals, ami in the ccclcslastlctd courts the Canon law was of course 
enforced. From the twelfth century onwards many German clerics 
proceeded to Oologim, Padua, Paris, and other foreign uni verities to 
study the Roman and Canon Laws; and this was one of several main 
factors making for the spread or reception of the Canon Law in the 
homeland of the students. Not only was the Canon Ijiw administered in 
the courts of the Church; it also permeated the secular law. In many 
wavs Roman I aw and Canon Law went hand in hand in the work of 
modifying and shaping the laws of the German medieval communities. 

In Switzerland during Llie pre-f\mfederatioii period (up to 13(H)) 
the various Germanic racial branches who dwelt there I ived under their 
own folk-laws, which included the h:gt.* Aituuitmvnm and the L c*r 
Btirgundiontint. Small communities grew rapidly from the eleventh 
century on ward s, and each one of them developed a special law bases! 
on the ukl Germanic folk-law, Germanic medieval law being thus pie- 
served in Switzerland in purer form than elsewhere in tlie German 
Empire In Switzerland there wan no u Reception^ of Homan Law in 
the sense in which there was a Reception of Roman Law in Germany, 
In the period of the Old Coe i federation (1:300-1H00) there Was indeed a 
Reception of Roman Law in the cantons; but it stopped short of the 
wholesale adoption of Roman rules and principles which marked the 
usual course of events in Germany. In fact in H99 was signed the 
treaty by which for practical purposes Switzerland was severed from the 
Empire, In Catholic Swiss regions the Canon Law— in cases of mar¬ 
riage, usury, uncha.stlty, mid, in some jurisdictions, in cases of testa¬ 
mentary disport ions—retained its validity down to modern times. 

Tile Homan Law influenced the law's of the Netherlands from a very 
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earlv time, This influence increased, ns time went on; but it cannot be 
said that there was ever a formal practical Reception in the sen* in 
which this term is applied elsewhere in Germany. The truth ot the 
matter seems to be Unit, owing to the dcceiilnilised conditions ot political 
and legal evolution, an opening was made for the entry ot the Roman 
La» as one of the important subsidiary legal sources, am! that this 
influence of the Roman system was not equally strong in all the pro¬ 
vinces. At an early time the Codex Tfutodosiawu (a.d. ±38) left its 
mark on tribal customs; anil, similarly, the Prankish Law, which had 
been in contact with the Roman Law, influenced the customary law. The 
renaissance of Roman Law in the Italian law .schools had iniporhint results 
in the Netherlands as in the rest of Germany. What, too, lias been 
said of the influence of the Canon I.aw in Germany generally, also holds 
true in the provinces of the Netherlands. 


X. 

Lav travels by sea os well as bv land, .Separated from the Continent 
bv the intervening narrow shls, the British Isles came nevertheless within 
the reach of the influences of Roman and Canon Law, Ot these influences 
one may not speak in detail. Nor is it possible to describe the spread 
of the Romanic Laws to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales*, Our attention 
for the moment must be restricted to England. 

The law of England before the Norman Conquest was fundamentally 
Germanic io character, even though Celtic custom may here ami there 
have left its tract on the customs and written laws of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Danes. Roman legal institutions do not appear to linve survived the 
abandonment of Britain by the Romans; at least they do not appear to 
hnve contributed materially to the formation of the laws of the pro* 
Norman period of English history, 41 We speak i>rlaw," declares Maitland, 
t* and within the sphere of law everything that is Roman or Romanised 
can be accounted for by later importation....And, in point of fact, there 
is jio truce of the laws and jurisprudence of imperial Rome, as distinct 
from the precepts and traditions of the Roman Church, in the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon documents. Whatever is Roman in them is efUStesUsttaal. 

.This inroad of the Roman ecclesiastical tradition, in, other words, of 
the system which in course of time was organized us the Canon Law, 
mils the first anil by no means the least important of the Roman in¬ 
vasions, if we may so call them, of our Germanic polity." T*he Trunks 

1 ^llie cauon bxvr of Scotland lw;iuni tho I Gill GKHtiifj wsis generally that of tin* 
caiiliueut of Europe, 'Oae usagtsa of the church wttre similar to thw& m France and 
hiiil nut the iufokr character of tlio-u in England mid Ireland. The cauotl law 
rggulivtiflf! marrinffli, legitimacy and succession wn*tnkqi] over by the Scotti*li rccoIu" 
courts nud survived el* part of lie common law of the land nlmott ma impaired/* 
Lord L h hillimores article on “Ckntiit Law in Eij^Eauci and in the Anglican Com- 
tuiiniun" britannka, 11th edia, i,r, Oman Uff). 
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had, however* taken 'over Roman legal materials and embodied them in 
their own system: and, through English intercourse with the Franks, 
some of these Roman materials were imported into England. Roman 
influence of this character seems to liave played upon the form and 
content of the Latin charters or land-books of the Anglo-Saitom. 

Roman legal elements a_ssiiu dated by the Franks had been adopted 
by the Normans in Normandy as n part of the Frankish legal ay stem 
which they made their own. The Norman Conquest brought many of 
these dements into England, where they were to exert on important 
influence upon the growth of English I aw, more specially per hap the 
law of procedure. Nor* when we consider the Frankish-Roman influence, 
mi tint we forget that I ,an franc, the Pa vest- hiwycr, was A\ illiaiu the 
Norman's counsellor, Tlie fash i on thus set by the Conqueror was follow ed 
by later kings. Many nf the Roman legal influences that affected the 
growth of the prerogative and other feature* of Englands constitutional 
and legal system were due to the advice and the work nf royal legal 
counsellor* trained in Roman and Canon l aw. Henry III had Henry oT 
Sush by his side, Edward I had Frond scus Arc until, the wii of the great 
Glossator. Archbishop no less than kings imported foreign jurists trained 
in the Civil and Canon Laws, Archbishop Theobald brought from Italy 
a jurist who left his mark on English legal education and English civilian 
literature. Vacarius not only taught Roman I aw m England—almost 
certainly at Oxford, where a law school was just then developing—and 
gathered round him a group of disciples, but he aba wrote Imth the 
Liber Pattperwth which was a book on Roman Law for poor students who 
hud not the means to lacquire the Roman texts, and a tract on the law 
of marriage. There are other evidences that the Roman and Canon Laws 
were being more and more studied in England. The disciples of Vacamiti 
glossed hist glosses, Manuscripts were copied. John of Salisbury gave 
a sketch of civil procedure ill his Potj/rmtinuf. A manual of procedure 
in attributed to William Longchamp, King Ridianrs chancel lor, William 
of Drogheda, law teacher at Oxford, w rote a Summit A urea. In the 
fourteenth century an English canonist, John de Athona, wrote n gloss 
tin the legatine constitutions which displays knowledge of Justinian s 
law-books! William of Ljndwood, still one of the leading English 
authorities on Canon Law, finished in 1430 his commentary on the pro¬ 
vincial constitutions of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

English students early proceeded to Hologua to acquire knowledge 
of the Civil and the Canon laws at the fountain-head. Schools of the 
two laws grew' up at kith Oxford and Cambridge* where degrees in each 
one of the laws were conferred. Some English lawyers were trained in 
both laws; and in various ways it was an advantage to them to be versed 
in Civil and Canon Law alike* The civilian, if he knew little or no Canon 
[aw, might be employed as a teacher or as a servant of the king in the 
council or the chancery: or in diplomacy, and he might also engage in 
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practice in tlic courts of inimimltv find the courts of the universities. 
Hut, on the "hole, the civilian fmind less to do than the canonist. 
Canonists were not only requires i for the work of the eccle*iaslireil courts; 
thc^ were uLto girsn employment in the rov&l service as clerks, as 
justices in Hie courts, and as chmicellors. 

The great law school at Bologna, which spread its influence through¬ 
out Europe, left its, permanent mark on English juridical thought and 
on English law and procedure, What one may call the Bolognese fiurtor 
ill English medieval legal histnrv worked subtly in two way*; for it 
meant the importation into England of Canon 'no less than of Roman 
legal ideas, rules, and processes. Closely rein ted upon the Cont i nen 1, 
these two legal systems were also closely related in England. Their 
sejmrate influence* flowed through many channels, but oft-times the two 
streams of influence united and (lowed in one and the same channel. 
Only by a detailed mid penetrating survey would it be possible to | ter¬ 
cel ve and distinguish all the cuiTc-nts that were Roman and all the currents 
that were canonical. The revival of the ancient Roman Law as embodied 
in Justinian s bonks was the work of the Bolognese Glossators, arid that 
work fell within the period from the early part of the twelfth to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Tidings of the legal revival were not 
slow in reaching England, and fur a full century—from the middle of 
the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth century'—the new learning 
materially affected the evolution of the English Law' Italian influence is 
to he seen in Glanvill’s law-book ; but it is chiefly noticeable in BractonV 
great treatise, the main par t of which appears Id have been written 
IwtHeeti 1250 and 1258. The names of A m and Bracton will always be 
linked together ill legal literature. In the writing of his treatise on 
English Jaw and procedure, Bratton, the ecclesiastic and the royal justice, 
while depending chiefly on the casts in the plea roils, also made use of 
various Roman and Canonical legal materials, and among them, first and 
foremost, the writings of the great Glossator Azo, From these soureca 
uf' the JtoiiiJino-cuiioiiirjil jurisprudence of the Middle Age, and chiefly 
from Azo, Bracton derived Ids general notions n.s to what a law-book 
should Ik and lmw it should lie written ; and from them he also obtained 
specific leg!! I rules and maxims, iiis main indebtedness to the civilians 
and canonists is to 1 m* fnund, however, in the form mid arrangement of 
Ills book, for in its substance the Dc Legibu.i ri Coiituetudinidta Angtiar, 
the book which Pollock and Maitland describe as “ the flower and crown 
of English medieval jurisprudence," is fnndamcnta% English in character. 
In the matter of c h il procedure, however, there was' a noticeable influence 
of the canonical system, and tins influence may be studied in Gkimll’s 
and lime ton's book*. English civil procedure a as rationalised under 
canonical influence; ami, in some instances, it became indebted to the 
foreign system for direct borrowings. It borrowed from the exceptions 
against witnesses in the ecclestnstical courts the “ exceptions^ or “eba!- 
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lengeaT that can be made agninid jurors ; it borrowed much of the science 
of jileading from the civilians:and canonists. r Fbe actio xpotii of canonical 
legal procedure was suggestive to English lawyers in the framing of tlifcir 
own action of Novel Disseisin. But, even though the main substantive 
features of Bract mis book represent English os distinct from Roman o- 
canonical Juris prudence, we may nevertheless agree with Sir Paul Vino- 
grodoff when lie says Hint * the most important English contribution to 
Koimincst|ue junspmdeiice" in the Middle Age was made by Hracton 1 . 
Down through the centuries this Romanesque learning of Bratton, even 
though it a as not very profound, has continually influenced not only 
English juridical thought, but also English fegni rules and principles. 
In its origin and its essential features, the foreign inllueiice handed down 
by Hration h m been the influence of Am and the other Italian Glossators* 
Great schools of law always live through the ages anti continuously 
radiate waves of thought to place* near and remote in the ever-changing 
world. Such a school of law wan founded by the Glured or* at Bologna, 
As Pollock and .Maitland, ill the Hiit&nf of English Late, have 
pointed out, “the rapid and, to a iir>l glance, overwhelming flow of 
Romanic learning,'" from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the 
thirteenth century* * was followed in this country by an equally rapid 
ebbT From Bract on's day onwards the English Common I^iw developed 
on its own lines as a system distinct and different from both of the 
foreign systems now the object of our study. Some of the foreign 
elements which the C ommon Liw had alreadv assimilatnl it preserved; 
but, oft tilt- wliole, the Common JAw of pus FBnut Oman centuries seems 
to have adopted but little from either the Civil or the Canon Law. In 
the age of the Keimi MUin there was* indeed, tin- danger of a “Reception^ 
of the foreign laws. Bui, as Malt land has taught its in LiIn- brilliant essay 
on Engtixh Law and the Rnuiitsanre, although English Ljiw did not form 
a part of university education until modem times* it was nevertheless 
rtnulemicallv taught in the Inns of Court during the later Middle Age; 
and it wzls Llriss teaching of English Law to the profession which i4 saved 
English law in tiie age of the Renaissance^ In the words of I/ml Justice 
Scrutton, in his Injhamr of the Roman Laic rm the Laic of England f 
^ the working out of an Equitable Jurisdiction, and (he decision* of the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts were building up system* largely of 
Civilian origin, but in the Common Law, the influence of Homan Ijiw 
has rather retrograded than advanced since the Lime of BraetojtT 

Equity, ns a distinct system of justice stippleinv nt ary to the Common 
Law, has its beginnings in the Inter Middle Age; although nut until 
modern times does it acquire many of its present-day features. The chief 
moulders of medieval Equity were Hie king's council and chancery; and 
many of the men who sat izi these tribunals were ecclesiastics, Some of 
the Ideas and principles applied by these courts, and certain of the 

1 fftwr.nn Latr m Me<8tiemi fivn>pe, p, S 
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features of their procedure, were mi questionably borrowed from the civil 
and canonical systems* But the extent of this foreign intluenee, both in 
medieval and in modem times, has long been a matter of dispute. Spenre 
maintains that Equity’* debt to Civil and Canon Law is very great: Mait¬ 
land and Mr Justice Holmes contend that the chancellors had no intent 
to Roman be English Law and that indeed Equity does not m any way 
consist of wholesale borrowings from the foreign s vs terns. Hie recent 
invert igatioaiB of scholars seem to confirm the hitter view* So far as the 
medieval period is concerned the chief indebtedness of the council and 
chancery seems to have been to cedes last leal procedure. Various im¬ 
portant features of the procedure of the Cuurbi Christian were taken 
over and adapted to the purposes of procedure in Equity. 

In the English ecclesiastical courts* from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the Reformat ion, canonical jurisprudence had a wide field 
of application. In accordance with the older view* the English Church 
was always an independent national church* and, although it was subject 
to the general principles of the mj commune Crclcsiartirtim, it was not 
bound by particular constitutions of the Council* or of the Rope unless 
such coiuitit Lit ions had been 14 received’" in England m part of Eugibh 
eecIcriiLstiiail taw. Contrary to this view, which has pcr*bted down to 
our own day, and b still held by some scholar Maitland holds—basing 
his view on a study of Lynd wood's ProchicmU and other authoritative 
sources—that the law enforced in the English Church courts in the pre- 
Reformation j>eriod ia none other than the Canon I aw of the Western 
Church* of which the English Church forms an integral part: and that 
the papal decretals were, therefore, as binding on the English eecksiastJenl 
courts os they were oil any other courts of the Western Church ns a whole* 
ik Whereas the English Slate was an independent whole,* declares Mail- 
land, 14 the English Church was in the eve* of its uwu jutlge* a dependent 
fragment whose laws had been imposed on it from without.'' 1 

Without pursuing this controversy further* and remarking only that 
Maitland's view ha* been adopted by many scholars of eminence, let u* 
taker note of the fact that in the medieval struggle between State and 
Church in England the delimitation of the respective spheres of lay and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, ami hence of the respective spheres of Common 
Law and Canon Lnw p played a role of the greatest importance* This 
contest between lay courts and laws mid eoclesiaatica] courts and laws 
was not peculiar to England: it was a contest waged in nearly every 
country of medieval Europe. But in each one of these countries the 
struggt palsied it> own local features; and the struggle in England 
w?ei no deception to this. The claims of the Englbh Church court* hi 
wide jurisdiction were growing at the very time when Henry tl was bent 
on the centralisation of justice in lib realm* the strengthening of hh own 
royal courts* and the expansion of their jurisdiction. The struggle 
1 Efiffdih Huturicul Review t J aly^ I p. 471. 1 
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reached Us climax in the dispute between Henry and Berket. Out of 
that dispute the king emerged the victor, and also in future disputes 
between the champion# of the two jurisdictions the chain pi on# of the lay 
courts and of the Common Law were generally the victors. The victory 
of Henry VIII and his Church settlement marked the end of the long 
medieval struggle and the beginning of a new epoch*. 

Much of the subject*matter of the jurisdiction claimed by English 
Church courts in the Middle Age was purely ecclesiastical and spiritual 
These matters were nut claimed by the State as matters which fell within 
the proper competence of the royal tribunals; they were left to the 
Courts Chris Vi an. Apart from such matters, however, there was a wide 
field of law which the courts of the Common Law, with the greatest 
propriety! might well have occupied exclusively. It is-, indeed, a striking 
Feature of English legal history that, from the middle of the twelfth 
century onwards, the ecclesiastical court# exercised jurisdiction over many 
matters which can hardly be termed ecclesiastical in any true sense* 
Thus* the ecdesiastieal courts claimed jurisdiction ill rnatrimanual causes 
—mum age, divorce, and legitimacy; and these claims neither Heuiy II 
nor his successors disputed. The claim to exercise jurisdiction in testa* 
tnettt&ry causes was likewise successfully asserted by the Church courts^ 
they pronounced on the validity 7 of wills and interpreted them, they 
regulated the acts of the Church’s own creature, the testamentary execu¬ 
tor. they decided all eases of succession to moveable property ah htft ittdo. 
Despite prohibitions issued by the royal courts, cedesiastiail tribunals 
long enforced contractual promises made by oul li or by pledge of faith*. 
The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court# over most of these matters 
w'ils retained by them down lo 1857. 

In one direction I he Civil Law exerted an influence on the growth of 
English Law which is worthy of special notice. In the course of the four¬ 
teenth century the Court of Admiralty acquired a jurisdiction to punish 
crimes including piracy, committed at sea, and it also assumed a civil 
jurisdiction over shipping and commercial matters. While the law nd- 
ministered by the Admiralty was embodied in the great maritime Cndes of 
the Middle Age, as a supplementary law the Civil Law was also enforced; 
and the procedure of Hie Court was modelled on that of the Civil Law 
system. In the Admiralty, therefore* civilians found the opportunity to 
practise and to sit its judges. Although the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Court of Admiralty was transferred to the Common Law courts over three 
hundred years ago* it# civil jurisdiction was retained down to our own 

1 See Turner, Tud&r 1922, pp. 3 ft- 99 „ H57At74. 

a It is ant ta he forptiiiij however* ihut medieval views as to thu nature of some 
of these matters differed widely from modern view 1 #. 

* t'cmpire the scisp of the jirialMD of French <welesiaitii»l court* ui th# 
Mold la Ajfo. Sec Bffofliud, HUfary q/ I'rmtk IhiMif £fiu? {in CotitfarnLoI Lv^il 
Hid Lory Series, edited by J. H. Wtpmare and others, Boston), 1914 pp. 192-101. 
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14 Inner" history of fke two laws 


times. In the course of the centuries English maritime law- lost much of 
its international character. But it stilt retains, even to-day, certain 
features which it derived from the Raman .system. 


SI 

Difficult as it is to sketch in outline the history of the general de¬ 
velopment, the .spread, mid the sources of Homan and Canon Laws in line 
Meddle Age, it is more difficult still to give, in a short compass any clear 
conception of the medieval history of the rules and principles embodied 
in those systems. This difficulty in sketching the Hnner^ as distinct 
from the ^externalf 11 history of Roman and Canon I-aws arises in purl 
from the fnet Hint the historian Is concerned with the several brunches 
of each one of two extensive bodies of public and private law, and that 
he mast study the rules and principles of each system in their relation 
to those of the other system. Nor is it sufficient to study these two 
Romanic systems in isolation. Not only their relations to each other, 
but also their relations to other bodies of law, such as the Greek and 
Germanic systems, feudal custom, town laws, and territorial legislation, 
must In* taken into account. There arc legal inihicneca rind counter- 
influence^ In all the many ports of Europe, which produce modifications 
of older rules and doctrines and which lend to the introduction of new 
ones, the general result being an almost infinite variety of legal types* 
The difficulty of sketching the history of the rule* and principles of the 
Homan and Canon Laws is incmised by the further fact that these laws 
are never at rest: at all times and In all places they are subject to change 
in response to the pressure of the many forces at w r ork in society. The 
w ords of Mr G. W. Gable, I lie novelist, are not inappropriate as an ex¬ 
pression of legal change: for law is constantly 'Shifting like the fragments 
of colored glass in the kaleidoscope.^ Tile true picture of the law in its 
development is not obtained by methods similar to those of the older 
photography; it h obtained only by O&ing methods that produce the im¬ 
pression of life and movement-—methods comparable to those which now 
create the living and moving pie hire shewn upon the screen. 

To the student of the inner history of Roman and Canon laws in the 
Middle Age the vast range of the subject, both in time and place, is 
forbidding. An evolution—or, rather, a whole complex of diverse but 
related evolutions—extending through many centuries h spread over the 
entire surface of the Eastern and Western parts of the European world; 
and everywhere, in all the regions of the world, this evolution is 
intertw ined w ith the other features of the history of medieval civilisation. 
How tillightelling this inner history uf Lhe two laws may he made is 
evident to any render of Zacbnriu von LingeuthaTs GtjchicftU des 
glitchRtckix and of the w ritings of other modern scholars 
dealing with the rule* anti principles of Roman and Canon Laws in their 
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medieval environments* The history ofjxifestof in the East after the 
time of Justinian may be taken a* an illustration, "['his dUtirictive 
feature of the older Homan Law, thi.s power or bundle of powers so 
intensive in the period of its full vigour that it was sometime* referred to 
as ptriria makxtaty was slowly modi lied in the course of Roman legal 
history, especially in the time or the Empire* Shorn of many of ib* 
older and harsher features it was given it plate in Justinian's system 1 * : and 
as a part of his grout endification it played a role in the development of 
Graeco-Roman Law. Zacharil von Lingenthaj has shewn* how the 
fortunes of the Justinian earn putrhi pofrxtm fluctuated in later Eastern 
history, how the rules of Justinian in regard to it were displaced, 
i nodi lied „ allowed to fell into disuse, nr revised* in accordance with the 
varying fortunes of Justinian's codification as a whole* two of the im¬ 
portant stages in this development being marked by the appearance of 
the Tit and Yd j3atn.\iKn 3 , 

Many illustrations of the importance of studying the inner history 
of the two laws in the Middle Age maybe drawn from the h r ^vs romamte 
and the ltgt r .r barbar&rum of the West. Rules of the ancient Roman 
Law* either in their original form or in modifications adapted to the 
needs of Germanic societies, were incorjKwatcd in these codes. The kg r# 
harbamrum are even more interesting than th tilegvs romma# ns cuibodi- 
incuts of Roman legal rules; they are more inleiesting because they shew 
tifi. mure clearly the inroads of Romanic rules upon Germanic custom. 
Thus, the Jaws of Eerie* the most ancient of nil the written laws of the 
Visigoths, contain rules of Roman Ijiw t some of which run counter to 
Vifiigothic custom. Sir Paul VinogradoflT has drawn sj>ccial attention 4 to 
the declaration in Eutir'« laws that donations extorted by force or in¬ 
ti midar ion (vi fir it mdti) are to 1*? null and void; and he cites this ns a 
rule which breaks through the purely formalistic treatment of obliga¬ 
tions natural to barbaric law. 

When the student of the inner history of the two laws reaches the 
period of the revival of juristic studies in the West, he is appalled at the 
mass of the materials which lie to his band. The very hoik of the Corpus 
turn dr ilk and the Corpus mri# rawnid is forbidding. Each one of 
these bodies of law is an extensive anti complicated system, in which 
manv branches arc included; each system has its constitutional law, ita 
law of persons, property, inheritance, contracts, and delicts, its Jaw of 
procedure* In addition, each one of these two huge bodies of law is 
enveloped by a vast medieval literature: there are the glosses, the 

1 Bee Bout land, Ram tm Ltnr fmm Augmtmttn Jrutinian, pp. 103-103* 

■ Qrxhfckit /irrJifjr, 2ml eilii p 17-24. 

j An instructive conipari^ai of patmt pottitet* in Ilyuatine Uw with tt* inductm 
an Western secular hw may hp made by reading the wurks of Urissantb Bnlini&rj. 
and a liter hisloriana nf European legal systems. 

4 Raman Lam in JfirdJara/ Europe, p. £o. 
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sumfllaCi and all the cither writings of the medieval civiliaiis and canonists. 
The writing of a history nf the rules and principles of these two great 
legal systems involves the tracing of origins and development, the setting 
forth of Lhe mint ions of the several parts of uadi system one to another, 
tlse statement and criticism of the doctrines elaborated by the civilians 
and canonists',, the recounting of the part plavud by each system irt the 
legal history of ninny countries of the world in later medieval ami in 
modem times 3 . It i> dear that fin adequate picture of the inner history 
of these two cosmopolitan legal sy>teim* can be given in u few words; any 
attempt to give such a picture at the end of the present chapter would be 
a grandiose project destined to failure. 

E l?irrkr r H Siddfi 1 - vnd f\GrparqtipnMb?hrr i a AUrrihwrut ttndtfr'* MHfcfatirr* uwUhrt 

its/rmfimsiu (Du* dutteh? OetutfrctiKht\ft*rrrf}t, VuL m) is our in" tin? 

UnkL briUliant at' all thif hiwluni -tsidii 1 * nf ibe «F biedkVJtl civilians Atld 

cjniotiUt-. Beeabn .Miltkkd r B illurniicitiLig Introduction to his translation of a small 
Junrt Hl Gietb^ Volume (IWitimf Ttuvrir* of t hr Middie A$r f ppi vM-JchY 

3 For the influence of Canon Law an !>ie several bran Hah r*f Secular law, gee 
Bjrfcsaud'ri Hitfairt r ftt l>mU Fmnfni,* nrnt H i■ i- j -1 11u-: K i^iy an the history juul rtiurues 
afl nit Ml! Liiw \u JlLilEi^mlcrrF'j- Kntpkfoj&tiie 4tr Rtcht-*v?iwfiwhtyfl f 5th edit inn, iGiKh 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MEDIEVAL SCHOOLS TO e. 1500. 

The Achools of medieval Europe owed their curriculum of secular 
studies to the imperial rhetoric schools of Rome. For some centuries 
after the Imrhariau invasions Christian bishops kept alight the lamp of 
learning in schools where much “chant ’' 1 and “doetriiie''and hut a meagre 
fragment of the old Homan studies were afforded, but the whole cur¬ 
riculum was eventual!v reclaimed for Christian schools. The imperial 
school* were “public school*,* in the sense that access to them was open 
to nil who could pay the fees, often small through the subvention of Ibe 
State, to the rhetor or grammarian; w hen the expression “scholnepublicae w 
is found, rardy enoughJn early medieval documents it always looks back 
to a school of this type—either one largely maintained by the State, or 
the school nf a private master teaching for fees—in distinction tn epis¬ 
copal schools, where the pupil might be maintained and taught without 
payment, hut where the bishop or his deputy settled question* of admission. 

The curriculum of the imperial schools, viewed by medieval scholar* 
through the writings of Marti anus- Capelin, consisted of the seven liberal 
arts: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, gpouieby, arithmetic, astronomy, music. 
The dassjlieation wn- n brined by Boethius ( oh. 5S4), who was the i!r*l to 
divide the subjects into two groups. Hie “triviuru* and “qtmdrivmm.* 1 
Ca&siodaru* noted I he appi-opriateiiess of the sevenfold distinction and 
its connexion w ith the perfect number of scripture, and Isidore of Seville 
preserved it in his Origins The seven lil>end arts foil into line with the 
gene nil predilection for “seven ^ divisions in the medieval world, with 
the seven grades of the clerical militia* the seven articles of the creed, 
in id t!it“ seven deadly sins. Under grammar was included the study of the 
Ijitin clasaies, under rhetoric the schemata, trope*, and iigure* m useful 
for the interpretation of Christian scriptures, under dialectic the logic 
of Porphyry and, after the I wdfth-ceiitury renaissance, of Aristotle. 
Geometry included geography and such slender conceptions of a Ptolemaic 
universe a* survived; arithmetic was for long represented thielly by the 
“computus/ 1 or tables for establishing the date of Easter and the move- 
able feasts; and the last two subjects found for sometime few profos^rs, 
the study of Greek music not being necessary for the chant. 

The question of the persistence of the rhetoric school* i* of great 
interest. In Britain they perished with the withdrawal of the legions, 
though the tradition of classical learning survived in the British 
monasteries of Wales, Armorica, and Ireland. In Gaul m the fourth 
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eaiturv masers were still numerous and schools flourishing, to judge from 
the iufonnation about his colleagues given by the rhetor Ausonius, and 
from other evidence. The continuity of schools in particular towns de¬ 
pended on the presence of celebrated professors; but during Lhe ccntuiy 
the existence of schools of several masters is to be inferred at Autun, 
Marseilles (where Greek was Laught as well as Latin \ Lyons Bonleaux, 
licsnn^on, Toulouse, Narbonne, Poitiers, Angouleine* Semites and Audi. 
The fifth century brought to Gaul the shock of the Burgundian, \ isi- 
gotliic, and Frankish invasions and the raid of Altila; the public schools 
were no longer supported by the State, and Sidonius Apolbnaris w itnesses 
to t lie willingness of the Roman provincial nobles to settle down under 
barbfirijin rule. The schools were no longer assured of a clientele prc- 
paring for an imperial career, and, except at Lyons, there were no 
longer groups of n utters, though individual rhetors are known to have 
taught at Marseilles, Arles, A gen, Ferigueux, Bordeaux* and possibly at 
N&rborme and Clermont, In the sixth century the ruin of the schools 
Wits completed; the liberal art >■ were no longer taught; Gregory of 'fours 
wrote that !i the culture of liberal letters is declining, or rather perishing, 
in the towns of Gaul...one would not know how to I hid a single man 
instructed hi dialectic or grammar’ 1 ; Fortuimtus the great man of letters 
of the period, imd been brought up in Ravenna* When schools were 
again founded 311 Gaul, they were schools of a ditf'ercnL type. 

In Italy, however, the rhetoric schools never perished—a fact vital 
to 11 10 so rv i vid of Europeai 1 ci vi 1 Emotion, law , mid paI i t. his. 17 le Os trogo t1 ls 
T lieodo ric ( oh . oiili )nnd At 1ml 11 ric ( olt, 51 4) pro tec toe l tlx e 11 u ai j d the ge 1 ic ra¬ 
tion which included Fiuiodius Boethius* and t’a^iodurus proiited by the 
brief spell of pace. Schools were numerous, treatises on gniituuy 1 were 
multiplied, and Cassiodoiais planned with Pope Agnpctus the foundation 
of a rhristkn rhetoric school at Rome for the teaching of the liberal 
arts—a scheme narrowed later to the foundation of his learned monastery 
at Vivarium. The Lombard invasion proved far mope dang* rom tu the 
schools than that of the (Mroguth*; but the strength id' local tradition, 
the nearness of the vermicular language to Ijikin, the contact with By- 
nmtine teaming by means of the Greek cities of the South, prevented 
their tlbappemauee, arid product*! important results* Fird, up to and 
during the Carol mgkti reuai^ince, Italy supplied Europe, if not with 
great scholars,at leoM with grammar master^ trained on the old classical 
lilies. Bethar {oL (>23). an early m liula.^tEcus mu! Bishop of Chartres, who 
was for some time in charge of ttu- Merovingian jvdflce >Hiool (where him 
teaching was no doubt more religious Lhnii literary) mine from Italy; 
as did Hadrian and Theodore, Pa ulus Diacuiuis and Peter of Pisa, Lan- 
franc am) Anselm, and many others. Secondly* the tradition of lay 
scholarship persisted in Italy, Whereas elsewhere in Europe *dux>L w ere 
main tail ad bv ecclesiastics, mid masters and scholars were clerks, in Italy 
the rhetoric masters and their scholars were not clerks, though they 
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irritated the bishop* by claiming lienefit of clergy. Thirdly. the hy 
cUtuncttT of the- Itoliuii rhetoric schools n.nd the ecclesiastical character 
of other European schools account for the- fart that when. Inter, group 
of school-, flowered into universities Italy took the load in the secular 
studies of law mid medicine, while Fori* was mistress of theology. 

The com Legion I between the other type of early medieval school, the 
episcopal or monastic school, ami the minor orders of the clergy* was 
so close Hint some reference must be made to it. Those who taught in 
such schools before I500, and, with the few exceptions of the children of 
princes and nobles those who attended them also- were either clerks or 
probationers for the “elericfttus": they received the tonsure mi d wore 
the clerical dress, The shearing of the hair (not at first the shaving of 
the top of the head, leaving a corona or fringe of hair ail round) was a 
sacred rite administered by the a hi Hit to the postulant whom he received, 
and who did not necessjurily proceed afterwards to any of the -seven orders 
of the Church; or bv the bishop 1 before the administration of the first 
minor order* The idea in each ease was the same—adoption into the 
abbot's or bishop's fmiiilla. The non-monastic tonsure was not an order, 
but (according to John de Burgh in the Pup ill a OvuR of 1385) u & dis- 
puhUion towanis jin order* 11 The seven orders (ostiarius exorrista, lectur* 
acolihi, sub- (ur hypo-) diaeonua, diacouu.s presbyter) were all, at first, 
given separately, hid by the sixth century the first and second, or the 
first, second, and third, were conferred on the same day, and the candidate 
was ordained exorcist, or, more usually T lector. In England in Archhishup 
Ecgberfs time candidate would still seem to have been ordained to each 
order separately; but Peckhaju allowed the fir&t three minor orders to 
lie conferred together, and the Papilla Oculi states that all four might 
Ik- so ©inferred. The muMuoniisth- tonsure (it is inexact to rail it the 
“clerical tonsure" since monks were clerks) has always, in the Greek 
Church, accompanied ordination to Use first minor order* In the I^ttm 
t 'hutch il was first allowed to he given separately, to those who had no 
intention of proceeding to orders, by Gregory the Great, in the ca.se of 
the Sicilian adhmtnl employed in administering the [Uipal patrimony* 
It was Also given separate! v T after the Carolingian renaissance, to children 
of seven or over who were received into bishops" households to be trained 
m their diocesan clergy; before this, such children appear to have been 
ordained lectors at once. In pre-Conquest England, evidence that the 
(non-monastic) tonsure was given separately from the conferment of a 
minor order is lacking- In any case, in Europe generally, the number of 
those who received the (non-monastic) tonsure without proceeding then 
or Intel to minor orders was not great before the rise of the universities 
in the lute twelfth century; afterward*, it was considemble. The recep¬ 
tion of the tonsure, like the admission to minor orders, did not entail 
celibacy, though those who received them usually practised it tor n time 
1 Cnnhiwd-priecti and a fe» ethers had idto the e%hfc to administer it 
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os living ft community lifi% cither, in the earlier centuries, in some bishop's 
fa milk, or, later, in some college of the university or provincial hostel. 
Episcujud statute frequently reiterated that none could claim benefit of 
clergy who to wear the tonsure and the clerical dre>» r Clerkship 

was proved by the production of letters of clerkship granted by the bishop 
at the time "of con re mien t, or failing this in France, by the production 
of barbers to swear that the tonsure had been properly made, ft was 
only later than 1300 that English law allowed clerkship to be proved by the 
reading of certain psalm verses; and even then the verses usually chosen 
were from the sixteenth psalm: “The Lord himself is the portion of mine 
inheritance^.thou ahalt maintain my lot. The lot la fallen unto me in a 
fair ground * (lot, *A%jqv, clerk), which the candidate would have red ted in 
alternate verses with the bishop who was shearing him. Clerkship before 
1300 implied u definite ecclesiastical slat us uiul duties, mid not merely 
ability to itMl or write: nor should clerks be con foil tided with those who 
were, for various realms, entitled to licnefit of clergy—a larger number. 

By far the most important pre-Caroliisgiim schools were the bishops’ 
schools—small groups of lectors li ving in their households. The bishop 
formed the “ordo doetorum/ and in this conception the teaching of the 
diocesan clergy personally in their own household seems to have been an 
equally important element with the teaching of the laity by means of 
sermons, Throughout the middle ages, “cathedra," of course, meant 
equally a “cathedral 1 " or a professor's “chair.” In the early Middle Ages, 
except tor periods of confusion due to the barbarian invasions, bishops 
were ideally supposed to live a communal life with the clergy’ of their 
IhmiluL References to this fiunilia, and the eceloiastical training afianjed 
in it, are frequent in papal letters and conciliar decrees, and shew that 
the adoption of children uf seven Into it preceded even the fall of the 
public rhetoric schools. It wns the di^ppeamnee of these, however, which 
made such episcopal schools vital. As hmg as the rhetoric schools existed* 
the lives of the more learned bishops shew them to have been taught in 
Midi schools; but, after their disappearance, the biographies of even the 
mint learned bishops shew them to have been reed vial (usually as children) 
- and trained in Hume bishop's household. Pope Sirichfr wrote in 385 to 
Bishop Hiincrius of Tarragona that “Whoever vows himself to the service 
of the Hunch from his infancy (hr. seven years old) ought to be baptized 
...and joined to the ministry of the lectors.*" Certain Statuta Antigua 1 
mentioned theae child lectoiw,wbd read in diureln&iidhiid d own interesting 
rules for the regulation of the bishop’s fain ilia uf clerks, “widows/ and 
pi]griins. Pope Zorimus w rote {t\ 41H) to Esycti ius of these lectors : “If he 
shall have given his name from infancy to ecclesiastical ministries, let him 
remain until his twentieth year with continual observance among the 
lector*/ Leo I wrote to the African bishops about the choice of suitable 
candidates for the priesthood: “The venerable sanctions of tlm holy 
J Used by L.aesariuti of ArleSj m llefele, u M h lOi, 
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father* justly fid judged those to he suitable for sacred functions whose 
whole life* from childhood to more nr]canoed ( pronciior) age* has been 
pm^d by means of the stipends of ecclesiastical discipline." A stipend, 
im allowance sufficient to support life, could hardly have l>een made to 
children otherwise thnti by main ten Alice in the bishop's familia: and this 
h actually stated by the Council nf Toledo in 5SL 

The first conciliar decree expressly dealing with familial schools 
came from sixth century Gaul* where the rhetoric schools hod just perished* 
The Co unci I of Vaison in 5J49 enacted that “oil priests. [ prtxfrytcri) who 
aiie appointed to parockht shall, according to the custom which we have 
teamed is wisely observed throughout all Itafv* receive to live with 
them* in their house where they themselves dwell, voting lectors (as many 
as have taken no wife); and, spiritually nourishing them like good fathers, 
they shall strive to prepare psalms, to persist in reading* of Scripture 
[dirinat Wiwr),and in teaching the law of the Lord; so that they may 
provide for themselves worthy successors* and receive from the Lord the 
reward of eternal life* But when they shall come to full age, if any of 
them through the frailty of the flesh wishes to many, he shall not be denied 
power to marry.' 11 The school of a “mater cedes in'* in a “rural diocese"" 
is clearly here indicated; no chaplain of a rural Moratorium*™ could have 
nourished an indefinite number of young lectors. The cost of the main- 
tenancy and education of these onlinaml* is clearly the muse of the 
frequent enactments that no bishop should ordain the scholar of another. 
Hie Council of Toledo in 531 said expressly that it was unfair to the 
bi-hop who had Liken the child 41 from rustic and. mean surroundings" 
that lie should later, “when imbued with such an education*" transfer 
himself to ati other church. This council also echoed the decree of Vaisun, 
applying it to hi strops' schools: “Of those whom the will of their parents 
sets Free from the years of their first infancy fur the clerical office, we 
decree that immediately they have received the tonsure they shall be 
handed over to the ministry of the lectors; they ought to Ik.- taught in 

1 This Jeiirre has ionictimcs been Liikcn in refer In “parish -qhimk' 1 in the 
medpm K a 4 i>e n though this ci panwlsin" actually corresponded flir more in a modem 
archdeaconry or rural deanery than m a modem parish: the bishop hart an nail y no 
more than two or three Lu his ^tu»" of ir terf]l»Htim. M lamina/' till post- 
t'sirolio^iin times, meant tbo sphere of a ff mater ecclesui, 11 metropolitan.,. epis¬ 
copal t or e« i IJ L n ifiti te. Ilicrt w-u re besi pritels m id clerks servi tic chapels or OAtorief, 
hut lb«e bad ltd “ppruchia* 1 ; the Rule nf (hmde^aiiir of Meta, as revised by the 
CouiidL of Aix-lo-tbapelle in 817 P emitted. thul both the bity and pries in who 
served silub oratories were, to aIUomI Sunday nuiss iu the muter Tbe spheres 

of such rural, pt&bybml-collfgfata, thurdieg a* ex EFtcd in iJau! *. 450 imd 

r. 000 are referred Lu os 41 dioceses*" and rarely, as at Ihi* council nf Vmiwui, a* 
“ pirwliiat/' While thesfl ruml diocese^ or rural jMtrishes, were few* mid (erved 
by it comparatively large tomilLn, councils provided that the presbyter in charge 
should nnuhsh lertors like a bishop; hut when they became noire inimoruiiB, smaller, 
oud poorer* the requirement was dropped aa impih^iHei the niaintenunrc of a tangle 
clerk only wilh required from the ninth century. 
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the house of the church, in the bishop’s presence, by his deputy. But, 
when they shall hare completed their eighteenth year, their wishes con¬ 
cerning the biking of a wife ought to be scrutinised hy the bishop in the 
presence of clerks and laity.'" It was doubtless to this formal choice of 
the young lectors trained in the familia of Augustine at Christ Church, 
Canterbury, that Gregory the Great looked forward, when he advised 
Augustine to live the apostolic (communal) life with hi* clergy, allowing 
fioch lectors a* wished at this stage to many to do so, and to receive their 
stipends (maintenance) outside the community, while attending iU offices. 
The training of the Canterbury (and Rochester) child lectors by “master* 
and pedagogues 7 " is independently attested. Gregory the Great himself 
founded a “scliola cantorum’" at Rome of a similar nature: he built, that 
is, two new houses fur the school ill the papal household which had 
already existed. The functions of “lectors" and “cantors” run into one 
another in medieval documents; the cantor or psalm ista was not neces¬ 
sarily episcopal ly u blessed,"* the can torn te not being one of the seven 
orders in the Western Church, although it was in the Eastern* In St 
Ambrose's church at Milan (and in other instances), we find that it was 
the lectors who did the singing (“Leetorts ecclesiue pondus portantes, 
docti cnnfcu, loCtiouL 

In these episcopal schools the teaching depended cm the learning of the 
bishop, or after the seventh century his deputy, the magister wholarum, 
schoUstievs, or c&pischolm I^itin and the computus were taught tin 
necessary for ecclesiastical equipment, but tlie seven liliera! arts were not 
usually so taught liefore the Carolingtaii renaissance. Paganism was still 
too real a danger in Italy for ecclesiastics, even those who like Gregory 
the Great had been taught eu rhetoric schools themselves, to wish that 
classical learning should be sought for its own sake by clerks; hence 
Ireland, where Roman paganism hud never been a danger* became for ft 
time lhe nursery of classical scholarship, The Irish schools, however, were 
rather monastic than episcopal. The teaching of Hadrian arid Theodore 
at Canterbury included the liberal arts and the study of Human Law; 
but thb far surpassed the teaching given in an average episcopal household 
between 529 and 800. Grammar masters were hard to obtain, as is shewn 
by the story lold of Hi-h op Aitherius of LisieuK b v Gregory of Tours, 
Aitherius rescued from prison, he says, a clerk, from the city of Sens, of 
extremely bad character* But the clerk w professed himself to lie a doctor 
of letters, and promised tlie priest that, if he would coimticnd the children 
to him, he would make them perfect in letters.’" Aitherius already had 
a ^praeceptor," 1 presumably for his household lectors, but he at" once 
“rejoiced, and collected the children of the city, and commended them to 
him to teach." The clerk was presented with a vineyard by way of 
salary, and invited to the homes of the boys he taught He tried to 
seduce one of the mothers, and complaints were made; but the bidiop 
could not believe evil of a man so learned, and dismissed them. The 
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wicked clerk then tried to induct the archdeacon to conspire to murder 
the bbhup, and, failing, crept after the bishop, who mis walking in a 
wood, w ith an use. The bbhop, however, turned and saw him; whereat he 
explained that the archdeacon hatl hired him to murder his lienefaetor, but 
that he hod never intended to do the deed. The good bishop believed him* 
wept, and made ham promise silence, Aitherius then returned to his house 
for supper, and afterward* “he rested upon his conch, having around his 
bed the many little beds of his clerks7 The clerk approached in the 
night and raised an alarm, saving that he hail seen a woman coming 
from the bishop; but the slander was apparent to all, for the bishop w m 
over seven tv, and was sleeping surrounded by his clerks, Aithcrius" eves 
were opened, anil he got rid of him. 

The lives of pre-Carolingian bishops and abbots refer frequently to 
these household schools* and shew' that pupils were also taken for training 
by other priests; though in some cases the priest was probably* though it 
is not directly stated, the scholastic us of a bishop* Thus St Lomcr (oA. 590 ), 
bom of noble parents near Chartres, was mntided by them to live with 
a priest Chi nil in is and be imbued with sacred letter*. ChinniniA, who 
was also the master of another Chart min priest, Lancegesil, lived wi thin 
the city of Chartres, M Domino military": a member, that is, of the 
“clerical militia’" nr bishop's household, and probably his deputy in 
training the young lectors. St Rigomer was thu> “trained from infancy 
by u certain religious priest": many other*, like Gregory of Tour*, were 
thus “nutriti" by some bishop, St Germain de Grooved (oft, fJC>7) wan 
delivered as an “infantulus" to Bid tup Mocloald of Tours; St Leger, 
Bishop of Autuii, was confided to the Bishop of Poiriers and was “strenue 
enotritufi " Aeca was “nutritns atque eruditiaT by Archbishop Bosn, the 
predecessor of John of Beverley at York; I lead da (06* 190 ) left a bequest 
to the cathedral of Worcester, “quia alumnus stun ill jus familiae, et iuxtn. 
li mites ecdeske discipl hiatus et mi tr it us fuL" 

Even when, after the Frankish settlements in Gaul and during the 
fighting of the early Merovingian kings, the practice of the communal 
life of bishop* with their household* was relaxed, the familiii still lived 
normally near the cathedra, and in the society of Hie bishop. The Council 
of Tours in 5ill wrote: “Let the bishop have fib wife as bin sister, and 
so let him govern all Ins house* both hh ecclesiastical and his own house, 
in holy CMiversation* that no suspicion...arise. And although by God’s 
help he shall live chastely by the testimony of his clerks, bemuse they 
dwell with him both in Lb cdfc and wherever he is, and thus the 
priests and deacons, or at least the crowd of young clerks, keep him safe: 
yet nevertheless* for zeal to God, let them bo divided and sufficiently 
distant from his ffiofljto, that those who are being nourished in the hope 
of being received into the clerical servitude be not polluted by the near 
contagion of the women {famulm*)™ When the reform of the Frankish 
Church was in progress under the influence of Boniface, the chief instru- 
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ment of reform was the mltf drawn up by Chrodegnttg, Bishop of Meta, 
in 754 , to ensure a return to rommum! life on the [wirt of the bishop and 
his familim liU own idiEiou of the rule ho - no reference to the cathedral 
school, though vmiug clerks were no doubt in his day received for training. 

Monastic schools before the Carolingiaii renaissance were internal 
school and dealt aUnnsE solely with the training of oblate child mi, who 
might h* meivi d from seven years old, or even younger, like the young 
let tors in hi*hops L households The children of princes and nobles 
were received for training by abljot* both Benedictine smd Celtic, but 
naturally not in large numbers; they would seem to have been received 
rather as pages into the abbots' household* than strictly into the monastic 
school, though ihev were no doubt taught letters* In addition, where 
liliestounry houses Benedictine or Celtic, occupied the whole .ground, two 
other needs seem to have been met: that of teaching the outside peasantry 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer* and the Ten Command in tuts by heart, 
and that of trunning internally hoys for the clerical militia. The latter 
would oiilv have been taught reading, writing, singing, and Latin. Ther 
monastic schools were intended for monks* and the great monastic schools, 
mainly posfc-Caroliiiginn* were for adult monks; tlie practice of receiving 
monks from other monasteries* sent to complete their studies, was coni mom 
The greatest service to general education which the monks rendered was 
that of supplying learned monks who, sis bishops, were competent to teach 
the young clerks of their household. 

Educational activities which had been partial and sporadic tefore 
Charlemagne became normal or compulsory through the renaissance he 
inspired. The personal curiosity for learning, which made him attract 
learned clerks to his court, had immediate effects on the palace school, and 
on episcopal and monastic schools. lie collected from Italy, at one time 
and another, Peter of Pisa, Paul the Deacon, Leidrad, probably Thcodulf 
the Visigoth* ami cantors from the Roman school, to teach the cathedral 
schools of Mete and Soi&sons; From England and Ireland he obtained 
AI ruin, the pupil of Aethelbcrt and the school of York, and some of ids 
English students* and later Clement i he Soot. The court became an 
“iicadeiuiaT w here Charles himself learned classics from Peter of Pisa and 
the liberal arts from Alenin—by way of question and answer. In this 
scholarly circle, Frankish names were too dull; Charles became "king 
David* Alcuin “Flaecti** (Horace), Theodulf “Pindar, 1 ’ Angilbert 
** Hutuer * Amo of Salzburg“ Aquila,” Eppin the cup-bearer “Nehemiah," 
and Charles' daughters “Lucia" and “Columbia 

The palace school, to be distinguished from this “academia** of cour¬ 
tier.^ had dated Lick to the days of St Legcr { 06 . 678), bu t not as a school 
where the liberal arts were taught. It had consisted of the young clerks 
under the archchaplaii]* and the sons of the nobility in training us pages 
uiid MpiirfcH; young children do not seem to have been received, for the 
tfdmul warlike the court, ambulatory, and there ore references to several 
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<t adolescenttili' r who attended it after receiving training elsewhere. It is 
significant that Pepin the Short, by who in so many of the Carolinginn 
reforms were begun, was educated, not in the palace school* but in the 
monastery of St Denis. hi Charles’ own time, when Peter of Pisa and 
A leu in taught the school, the majority of boys and youths who attended 
it would seem to have l>eer] clerks, the future bishops and abbots of the 
kingdom, and to these the old classical education of the liberal arts was 
again afforded; but the point of great interest about the school is that 
some young lay nobles, like Einhard the historian, also received similar 
instruction, and this was a new departure. Bishop Wilfrid of York 
had received young nobles to train either as clerks or squires, according 
to their own wish when they were old enough to decide; but it was the 
greatncss and magnificence of his household* bis i4 inimmcrus sodalimiL 
esereitus," which procured bis banishment. Hmauccissor^ John of Beverley, 
also had young laymen in his train when travellings and apparently living 
with him “in dero"; hut if lhe tonsure was not yet given separately from 
a minor order in England, they may have been probationers for such 
Orders, Certainly, the Carolingian palace school was tire first to give 
elasusknl (as distinct from religion*) teaching to lay boy* in any number, 
a feature in winch it was copied by Alfred's palace school later. The 
account of Uharlcniaguds visit to bin scholars, after they had been left 
behind for a time in Gaul under Clement the Scot, during one of hi* 
campaign*, would eeciu to shew 1 that even his scholars were mainly clerks; 
for lie rebuked the idle, and promised to the industrious “bishopries and 
abbeys^—not lay office*. The sort of Instruction conferred on the % 
boys may have lx.*eu eif the nature ot the “propositio^ found in a manu¬ 
script contemporary with Alenin and headed “AH acucndo juvenea" A 
certain man. had a herd of 1Q0 pig*, it logins; he washed to have them 
slaughtered in equal number* on three days; how many should he have 
slaughtered each day? When time has been given for meditation, the 
“m agister^ should say, “quasi inerepando invents,* “Now this is a fable 
and it can be solved by nobody.* 

From the accession of Charlemagne till re 1170 episcopal schools were 
the most important organ of education, and were frequent .subjects of 
legislation; after re 1170 the uni verities, which grew nut of them, replaced 
them a* centres of the teaching of the liberal arts; though they, with the 
grammar schools of the diocese, continued to tench grammar and rhetoric 
to schoolboys, and theology to the greater part of the diocesan clergy* 
Monastic school* from about 800 to 1000 probably produced greater 
scholars, but these w ere monks w ho gave their w hole lives to scholarship* 
From re 1000 to re 1170 Lhe cathedral schools—Tours* Orleans, Utrecht* 
Liege, Rheinis, Chartres, Fans—eclipsed the monastic schools even in 
the production of scholars ; during this period they were the international 
centres of adult scholarship, as well as training-schools for the diocesan 
clergy, 
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Charletaigwft capitulary of 787, addressed to the Abbot of Fulda, 
ordered that in all the monasteries and bishop*' houses under his rule 
there should be study, “ litber&rum niediLitionesA mid “those who can 
shall teach ^ for grimmar and rhetoric were indispensable for under¬ 
standing the figures of scripture, In 789 he issued another more precise: 
“Let the ministers of God's altar. ..collect and associate with themselves 
(i.r. maintain in their houses) children* not only of servile condition but 
nLso free-born (iiigehui)/' Some bishop are known to have redeemed 
slaves for this purpose, “And that there ruay he schools of reading-boys 
(«. lectors), let them Jeam psalms, notes, chants, the computus, mad 
grammar in each monastery and bishop’s house. 1 * In these internal 
schools hisEiops were to train young clerks* and abbots were to train 
monks. The capitulary of 805 referred to such schools and ordered that 
all should learn truly about the computus* that children should lx? sent 
to team the art of medicine (presumably* boarded leu some school in 
Soutli Itnlyh and that the Roman chant, ns used at Metz, should he 
followed. Alcuin* exhausted with the peraniljm la Linns of Hie court* retired 
in 79b to teach the liberal arts to the canons of the cathedral monastery 
of St Martin of Toms, and to such scholars as resorted to him 1 * 
He wrote in that year to Eatdmld of York about the conduct of his 
fain ilia, advising that his clerks should be separated according to their 
ocenpatioD, reading, the chant* or writing* and tluit a oiaster should be 
provided for each “order/’ Poedblv the scholastic classes coincided with 
the reception of some minor order, as a comparison with the clerks of 
Milan 1 suggests \ or perhaps the um* of the word is merely accidental. 
Alenin wrote to Amo, later Archbishop of Salzburg, in 799 t rulrising 
that he and his suffragans should have scholars* and make them diligent! v 
learn psalms and church melodies, that the daily course of the praises of 
God might lie performed in each (mother} church; and to another bishop 
in Germany, advising him to hasten home and set in order the boys" 
lessons: who should learn grammar, who read epistles and small books* 
and who Holy Scripture* 

Bishop Thcodulf of Orleans carried the provision for education within 
his diocese a stage further. lb If any priest wisher* to send hts nephew or 
his relation to school in the (cathedral) church of Ste Croix* or in the 
monastery of S* Aigtmn* or St Benoit-, or St Liphurd, or in other of the 
monastic communities which it is granted us to govern: we give him 
leave to do this. 1 ' The concession is here linaiiciul: the cathedral school 
shall receive their relations for nothing (and board them, probably); and 
the bishop will *ee that abbots alrtf) receive* board* mid teach them for 

1 Cf. for an apparent rti ft- neaice to the reception and boarding of such scholar*! 
**i\UBii tum p^EUlitaa suit" hi Llie fuumLvterj of Miirhaebj, Pea, R-, Thfujrtru* 
antedotomm nori*iriMm 3 Atift&butg, 1721, tom. n ± pt, iii s coL 

* For an accnnnt of the Mil anew epwoput household and achoolij vee LanduJf 
Junior, Uirfarw Itedtotaiunibt in MGH, JScH^ vtu, p. 40; pp. 70-71. 
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nothing, jls oblate** or possibly a- cjmdidaLs far the secular clergy also. 
The nest cation probably refers to the teaching of day scholars: il IaC 
priests in towns ami villages have school** and if any of the faithful 
wishes to commend his little erne) to them to learn letters, they ought to 
receive them...and teach them with the greatest affection*...They shall 
demand nothing in this: matter by way of price, nor si toll they receive 
anything from them, except what the parents,..dud! bestow upon them 
voluntarily^ This canon shews the high-water smirk of Carol!ngian 
advance, mid shews the ideal of one of the greatest scholars of Quirks' 
court—of one also acquainted with conditions in Italy* where grammar 
masters were fairly plentiful. The whole set of carious are ml her counsels 
of perfection than etdesiastical laws; the laity were equally canonically 
bound to my their prayers at least twice a day, ami priests h> confess 
their sin> with groans and team, reciting the fifty-first psalm, once or 
twice jl day, or as much oftener as [joHsible. Theodulf was at one Lime 
Abbot of St Benoit (Fleury), and energetic in the reform movement 
connected with St lie indict of An jane, and hence his capitulary was rend 
and copied by monastic reformers* 1 bn is tan anil the English reformers 
were closely in touch w ith Fleury, and this probably explains the presence 
of different parts of the c&pihiLiry in two English manuscripts* belli in 
Latin with English translations. The part of the capitulary dealing with 
schools occurs in a manuscript following some u statute" collected by 
Abbot Adfric of Eynsham; hut there is no evidence that it wjts ever 
L *1cctaet publkatat 1 ' in any English synod* or even that the translator 
was Adfric. Another copy in a moimstery at Ghent attributed it 
explicitly* but certainly wrongly, to the Council of Constantinople* 080* 
causing confusion to later writers. The canon about schools ii not drawn 
from any Eastern council* bill w as Thoodulfown work. 

Charlemagne's capitularies were not universally obeyed. In 813 the 
Conned of Chalon reiterated that schools must be set up; and in 817 
the Council of Aixda-Chnpelle dealt with both monastic and cathedral 
schools. In monasteries there were to be schools only of oblate*; a few, 
like Fulda and St Gall, continued for a time to have “ficholae ra tenures 
seu eanonicac" for training secular clerks, ChrodegangV rule, revised 
and enlarged by some chapters, was to be observed* m the 41 regula 
AqUzsgranensss,^ by all the cathedrals of the Empire* A chapter of the 
rule regulated the provisions for the cathedral school. As earlier* it was 
to i>e an internal school, in which the young clerks were maintained by 
the chapter; the boys slept and worked together, m charge of nn aged 
and discreet canon*, though they might have a younger one to teach them. 
The rule was influential in reforms carried out by Dunstao in England* 

i Tb& teaching may have twon intended to indiule Latins it was certainly 
different frnrn the learning fay heart of the Creed and Lord's Prayer, in Latin or 
Germwo, by the newly-converted Salons, as ordered by the Council of Majwce. 
(Mansi. xtfj toL 74, cap* xlv.) 
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and was formally adopted by Lcofric of Exeter r + 1050. The chapter 
describing the school must be taken as descriptive of the normal cathedral 
school in the Carol ingi&ii Empire from this time forward, apart from 
evidence to the contrary in particular cases, and till the communal life 
of chapter* lapsed. Alarm'* teaching at Tours made the school so famous 
that conditions were perhaps abnormal there in his day. External scholars, 
boarding in the town, may have been taught by him ; certainly in $43 
A malm, canon and se]ao]asticus 5 left a l>eqciest to the future preceptors 
in the school, to prevent the abominable custom, which had sprung up 
in his predecessor^* day, of taking a price for instruction, 44 m from any 
other worldly business/ 1 Whether the endowment was to recompense 
the preceptor^ for renouncing the Ices of external scholars, or to enable 
them to board these scholars gratis in their house, is not dear, Tbere 
waa certainly an Internal anil an external school at Kbcuns later; and, 
from about 900 onwards, the general practice uf the cathedrals seems to 
have been fur the chapter to main tain a number of “clerk til i ^ while 
others were taken into the school as a private bargain with their relatives, 
and yet others were boarded by individual canons, who made a special 
bargain with relative# for “ introducing them into the clerical order. 1 ” 
Generaliv speaking, and theoretically, no fees, or very small fees, were 
charged for teaching only in the cathedral grammar or theology school, 
the masters being maintained by the chapter; hut unless they had a 
prebend the maintenance was sometimes insufficient, and praetke varied. 

The ninth century brought difficulties to the schools, Louh the 
Pious, in 822, desired that schools should 3x« amended : the parents*or 
lord* of scholars (no longer, rignificantly, the bishop) must help to provide 
for thf ni; if the diocese (parochial) nerd very large, two or three plrwfc* of 
study must be foimded. The Council of Paris, in 824* ordered each bishop 
to shew more zeal to have a school to educate the wtiUUi of Christ; to 
eticourage Uiis s Jet each bishop bring his schulasticufl to the provincial 
raunclL tn 8£4 Lothar, as eo-regent with his father, ordered that, since 
instruction was lacking in Italy, schools of “ doctrina"* should lx main- 
taints! in certain towns, which he specified* In $20 Pope Eugenius II 
enacted that, since in some plates there were neither masters nor care for 
the study of letters, each bishopric* ami other [dimes where there was 
need, should have in asters and doctors to teach letters and the “dogmas 
of the liberal arts/’ The Council of Paris hi 8129, repeated the provisions 
of 8212, and the bishops petitioned the Emperor Louis that, lest Inn 
father* work should lx* lust, three “public schools’" should be set up in 
his Empire; which three schools of Charlemagne they referred to is not 
clear, though a subsequent canon shews that they were including Italy 
in the Empire. The Council of Menus, in 845, declared all the capitularies 
of Charles and Louis the Pious to be still in force, and ordered nil bishops 
to build a cloister near their church for the regular training of their 
clerks (as Eugeidus II had also ordered in 820). In 852 Archbishop 
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Hhicmjir of Hhchns enjoined in a synod that answer* should 1 h* made to 
certain qcaptions* to be propounded by the ui agister and the dean bt in 
each mother-church, and in each chapel of our paroehia (arehbwhopric)" ; 
among others t 14 Iiail the priest a clerk who could keep school* or 
the epistle mid sing* according as was necessary r '-—the one, probably* in 
a mother-church (mJofa), the other in a chapel (capdh), This provision 
wm perhaps due to a clause in I he homilies of the contemporary Pujie 
Leo IV that '“each priest should have a scholar derk p who could mid 
the epistle or lesson 1 and respond at moss, anil with whom he run Id sing 
[isahns,' 1 The same Pope, in 858, practically repealed Eugenio*' canon 
uImjiiL the schools of liberal arts, by acknowledging that grammar masters 
were scarce, and ordering that, in lack of them* masters of divine scriptures 
and teachers of the office should be provided 

The ravages of the Northmen and internecine wars had half consumed 
learning by the mid-century, and the Council of Valence* summoned in 
885 for the provinces D f Lyons* Vienne* and Arles* could only order that 
“ something should be discussed, and if possible decreed and ordained, 
about schools both of divine anti secular literature and church chant, 
since* from the long intermission of this study, ignorance of the faith 
and orall know ledge has overtaken many bishoprics** 1 Archbishop Herald 
□f Touts, in 858, ordered that 4fc priests should have schools a* much as 
they can* and corrected books’"; and Bishop Walter of Orleans in the 
same year interpreted this by enacting that * 4 every priest must have 
a derk* whom he must have religiously educated; and, if it is possible 
for him* lie must have a school in his church* and wisely take heed that 
those w hom he receive* to teach he may chastely and sincerely nourish.” 
Tliis seems on interesting attempt to extend the system of training 
lectors from episcopal and collegiate churches to those of single priests; 
each priest must train or have trained (procurct edneane) one clerk (the 
ancestor* of course, of the later partsh clerk), and* if it be possible, let 
him nourish more. In 859 the Council of Savon ilieres urged that scholar 
pnbliene” (apparently implying, at the date* royally-endowed schools) 
.should be set up, so that fruit both of divine and human learning might 
accrue to the Church, 

After these enactments, however* the schools gradually recovered and 
lieoune flourishing* the records of individual cathedrals indicate greater 
prosperity and scholarship,^ Bishop Ruthcriu* of Verona in SMiCi decreed 
tliat lie would in future promote no onlimind* who had not lived in Ids 
own city* or in some monastery, or U apud qmndibet sapientem," mid to 
sonic extent learned letters. The clause aliont private teaching i* char¬ 
acteristic of Italian ct unlit ion * ; north of the Alp* ordinand* would have 
attached themselves to some cathedral school (unless ordained without 
I ire juration in deference to the wish of some layman), Gregory VII in 
1078 ordered that "nil bishop* were to have the arts of letters taught 
1 The Old Tegument sonjcffittat reail In pluee of tlie Epktfc, 
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in their churches^ not merely “divine learning*' but secular. 11 le 
growth of thcschook is marked by increase of muster*, Fulbert ( oh* 1038), 
the scholar-I Whop of Chartres* who raised the .schools to the pitch of 
fume, gave Hildegaire both the birrh of the gram mat icus and the tablets 
of the chancellor as symbols of authority; in addition, IiilJegaire held 
the position of sub-dean. Fluctuations still occurred at QaarLrcs between 
the work And function* of the chancellor* viee-clmncellor, and graiu- 
niatieus; but by c, 1150 the chancellor us such had a pro Wild* taught 
only Lhedogy* and had under him a scbolastirtis now usually termed the 
^inagistcr scholarum,"" The latter had no prebend as such* but w r as some¬ 
times a canon; in any case* he received the usual distributions of food 
and money for attendance at offices. Development at other cathedrals 
was roughly parallel, the ntagtttter scholannu of the earlier centuries 
W-coinirig the chancellor in the twelfth century, and teaching only 
theology, with a grammar master under him. In all dioceses other 
granimar schools w ere now fairly frequent, the right of teaching,, however, 
remaining a -strict monopoly, guarded by the chancellor of the diocese. 
After the rise of the universities U\ 1170)* the best sdiolara were drawn 
away from the cathedral schools as such, and the teaching of the liberal 
art* in these d windled to t he teaching of grammar and rhetoric; 

The decline of diocesan teaching roused the anxiety of the Church. 
In the leaser cathedrals there was difficulty even in obtaining a grammar 
master, since no benefice was provided for him, and there was more 
lucrative employment elsewhere. The Third Lateral! Council, m 1171)* 
ordered that a competent benefice'should lie given in every cathedral to 
a master, who hhould teach the clerks of the church and poor scholars 
for nothing; nor whs the ecclesiastical authority to charge for the license 
to leach, nor deny it to any suitable candidate. The Fourth Lateral! 
Counci l, in 12]5, asserted that this provision had remained widely unful¬ 
filled; it ordered each cathedral church, And other {collegiale) churches 
which hod the means to provide a prebend for a grammar master* mid 
each metropolitan church one for a theology master. The provisions still 
reinAined largely un fill Id led, the difficulty Wing to get the chapter to 
give up a prebend for the purpose* especially os m many p re Wilds were 
anticipated by pupal proviniom The friary however* gel. up in thb 
century their own liieraixrhv of Hcbods, in smile of which the presence of 
Bceulors wits allowed. St Thomas Aquinas wrote in 1257 that the decree 
for the provision of a theology master in each metropolitan church had 
Hot hern observed “through lack of letters,* but now it had been more 
than fulfilled by the religious. 

The monastic school* saw their two most flourishing centuries after 
the Cardingian renaissance. The external schools about which most is 
known were those of Fulda, St Gall, and Bee. Rabun Maur of Fulda 
w m sent by his abbot to study under Alenin at Tours, and was afterwards 
given the direction of the monks' school at Fulda* with orders to preserve 
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Aicuio’s method of teaching. He then ruled both schools (for ublntes 
and clerks) ** with piety and doctrine,* 1 and appointed two master* to 
teach under him. The schools of St Gall were famous in the ninth 
century p when Notker the Stammerer and other scholars were trained 
there, H The del tiler school with blessed Notkcr and other children of 
the monastic habit was handed over to MiiodltW* and the external school, 
that h the canonical school, to Iso.* In 9f57 one of the scholars of this 
school started a serious fire in the monastery, to save himself a beating. 
The external school started at Uec by Lanfrunc was *o mew-hat of a new 
departure; it wag not maintained to 1111 the place of a non-existent 
canonical, or cathedral, school, but to aid the poverty of the newly* 
founded house with fees; it was, in fact, a continuation of Ijamfratics 
work ns a private rhetoric teacher in Italy. On Lhe other hand, when 
St William of Dijon {ob. 1031) was cal let! by Duke Richard to Normandy 
to introduce the Cluniac reforms, he Substituted monks for clerk* in the 
abbey of Fecamps anil started an external school there of the old, 
canonical type. w For w hen he saw that: knowledge of singing and reading 
among the rural clerks was,*.almost perished P not only in that place but 
throughout the whole province,*..he founded a school of the sacred 
ministry where the brothers skilled in this office taught freely, for the 
love of God/* 

The teaching of laymen in this period, has been parsed over, for there 
were no schools fur laymen as such, even the little A.li.C. schools being 
mainly intended lu teach “song** to little clerks, The son* of the nobilily 
were more frequently taught reading, writing, and such Latin as they 
were considered to need, by their fathers chaplain, or the chaplain of 
the lay noble, bishop, or abbot to whom they were sent for “nurtured 
Learned lav women were similarly taught, though the nunneries, being 
poorer than the men's houses, more often received little ^prabcudSnanU" 
(boarder)j boys as well as girls, for education. But as a rule the teaching 
of laymen and Jnyw r omen before 1*J00 was individual 1 . 

1 No description of prammuf srhuul^ other than those attached to cathedral or 
cullvgtate churches, haa been here attempted, fur masons of space, Betwwi the 
rise ijf the universities ft 1170^ when grammar became more plentiful p and 

the end of thu thirteenth century, such school* existed, and even lu some numbers; 
but they *erc the rajne in character and method ru they were in lhe next t«ro 
centuries when they heaame rtiU more numerous. A full description of such 
grammar schools will be given in VoL rai. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Not even the briefest sketch of medieval philosophy can dispense with 
a preface. Superfluous a# it may seem to enquire what is meant by the 
“ Middle Ages,'" and again by “philosophy,’" neglect of tliese elementary 
questions ha* often let! to inisunders landing of those still shadow y centuries 
which lie between antiquity find ourselves. Precisely when and why the 
Middle Ages were find so designated it might be hard to decide. 'Hie 
presumption of some affinity between the Undent and modem world is 
tolerably clear, but when this vague resemblance is tried bv a variety of 
tests, the grim lull for affirming it become more and more obscure. Ami 
since our business here is only with philosophy, it may be well to assert 
al once that the undent status of philosophy has never been reproduced. 
To Hie Greeks, from the days of the half-legendary Pythagoras, philosophy 
meant the adoption of & considered way of life which was nut the common 
way of the world, niid did not coincide with observance of the law. On 
the one side were the authority of custom and the religion of the Stole; 
oil the other cariosity and criticism, the impulse to search for the hidden 
meaning of things and to establish a link between knowledge and life. 
The original freedom nf Greek philosophy must indeed he hugely attri¬ 
buted to the inseparable alliance lie tween the Pagan State and the Pagan 
religion. For the official religion of the Greeks (as of the Humana) was 
founded oil no articulate theology and embodied in no visible Church. 
The only theologians of early days were the poets. They at least gave 
an account of the gods, in the form of scandalous stories; ami with them, 
therefore, rather than with popular piety, the philosophers were moved to 
quarrel when they too began to examine the cosmos ami to meditate upon 
the agency of the gods. Then it was that "theology,"in the predestined 
sense of that ominous word, cast its first deep shadow across the life of 
man. lit answer to poetic travesties of the divine nature, Plato lightly 
sketches his “outlines of theology" with their innocent appearance and 
their promise of unending dispute. Aristotle in his turn, for all his 
reticence on the subject of the gods, gives “theology" as an alternative 
name for the “Urit philosophy," which posterity was to know ns “meta¬ 
physics." Whatever name be preferred, the momentous fact is that 
monotheism, its an intellectual and moral doc trine, arose in philosophical 
circles beyond the range of civic religion, and without reference to the 
authority of the State. 
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The original stamp of philosophy was preserved with some difficulty 
in the respectable drcumstanoes of the Academy and the Lyceum* The 
danger *ow wits that a brotherhood of seekere after truth would degenerate 
into a school of dialecticians. Philosophy languishes sadly as the trade 
of professors and the sport of impertinent lx>ys. From this fate it was 
partly delivered in Greece by the march of political events. When the 
career of Alexander put an end to the reality of the city-state, without 
providing a substitute, less attraction was found henceforward in the 
political life and more, therefore, in the theoretic- At the same time, 
philosophy began to be Hellenistic rather than Hellenic. Zeno of Citium 
was a [Kirtcnt of many things, and the tenets of Stoicism, though they 
rang a little hollow at times, sounded further abroad than the voice of 
the town-crier in Aristotle’s diminutive metropolis. Philosophy grew 
daily more like a religion, a refuge for the disconsolate anti a guide for 
the perplexed* Now when there is one religion derived from a philoso¬ 
phical valuation of life, and another bound up with the State but unsup¬ 
ported by theology, we have before us all the elements of a revolution 
which sooner or later will overturn the world* What delayed the catas¬ 
trophe ill the Ancient world was the scorn of philosophers for the vulgar 
and the indifference of the State to theological speculation. It remains 
to consider briefly the causes which brought this mutual disregard to an 
end. 

The single object of this hasty glance at the ancient world being to 
secure the rigid line of approach to the medieval period, the story of 
philosophy at Rome must be passed over, until the age when the old Latin 
elements of culture arc well nigh lost in * medley of Greek and Oriental 
ideas* Never, perhaps w ould the fortunes of philosophy have been united 
with those of the imperial city hut for the advent of Plotinus in the third 
century and the eventual adoption of Sen- Platonism as the forlorn hope 
of pagan civilisation against the onset of the Christian Church. The 
store of the Church in its early generations has been related many tinier 
and with many objects. Seldom has it been presenfcefl in one of its most 
genuine aspects, as a struggle with rival philosophies at a time when the 
call to a spiritual life was audible to all serious men* When the Christian 
society escaped from the circle of Judaism and begun to grasp the full 
nut lire of its mission, there existed only two forces sufficiently universal 
to compete with it fur imisteiy of the world,Greek philosophy and Human 
Liw. The Pagan cults cannot rank as a third and equal competitor. 
Neither singly nor collectively did they embody an idea capable of w elding 
mankind into social coherence. The imp^num^ on the other hand, the 
whole majestic apparatus of law and sovereignty, wsls a visible hand of 
union, and behind it lav, to all apjieurance, irresistible force. Vet in the 
end it was to prove easier fur a Christian to mount the throne of the 
Caesars than for the new doctrine of the Logos to prevail against its 
philosophical rivals. The hist and greatest victory of the Church was ou r 
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Neo-Platonism, when the spoils of the vanquished passed to the camp of 
the victor, to be handed down m part of the armour of faith* 

To set Christianity among the jihilosophies h not fanciful,, so long as 
we hear in mind that philosophy meant to the Greeks a way of life be¬ 
longing to a particular society. When we rend in the Acts of the Apostles 
how Paul had once permuted “this way, n or how the convert was taken 
to lie further instniftefl lit “the way, we hear u language long familiar 
to Hellenes and easily intelligible to educated Homans, Where the Chris¬ 
tian way differed patent !y from the others was in making its first appeal 
to the simple and in its frank abhorrence of popular religion. For these 
reasons it figure-, in Roman authors as a kind of odium human t genrrh 
long Jieforc it was counted worthy of intellectual opposition. Hut by the 
agtj of Plot inn* and Porphyry tliat phase was concluded, Christianity 
had now taken its place as one of the proffered wap of salvation, just as 
Gnosticism of a kind was a second,and Neo-Platon Lara a thinl. In the school 
uf Plotinus we sec the climax of the tendency to theologize philosophy* 
and thus to fashion an exalted religion far removed From the superstitions 
of the vulgar. To tins conclusion ancient philosophy had grown steadily 
nearer, and this was its final legacy to the f ’hurch. No greater fiction, 
then, can well be alleged as history than the assertion that the Middle 
Ages corrupted the nature of philosophy by confusing it with theological 
doctrine. On the contrary, the attempted distinction between theology 
and philosophy was a characteristic medieval invention. For not until 
the last days o± Paganism did the occasion for such discrimination 
arise. 

For philosophy, as for political history, the arresting figure of Julian 
is full of significance- Sagacious enough to lenm from the Church the 
.secret of victor}, he sought to create a bond between the religion of the 
many and the lofty sjKtrulations of the few. He failed because Neo- 
Plutonium, however re lined as theology - possessed no means of trans¬ 
lating itself into a rule for the humble. Its solitary implement, already 
du I I am I rusty, was t be a!legorii ing of fnbio and u ly tli. Hut tlle mul L i tude, 
as Plato had foreseen, could not be saved by hidden meanings. When w e 
read the last boot of the lost JdnuauK we understand I sow the new faith 
nmv have failed to touch Plotinus; but when we set the unvarnished 
story of the Gospel ride by side with any Pagan allegory, the contrast h 
almost painfully absurd- Nevertheless we may learn from the *tory of 
■fulion that, a- Fagan philosophy had grown ever more theological, so" the 
Pagan Shite, under u Neo-Platon is t Emperor, might almost have assumed 
the character of an authoritative Church. To look at the same facts from 
the Christian point of view, we see how the Church, by her double victoiy 
over the mpermrn of Rome and the philosophy of Greece, committed 
herself fo the two great enterprises of the Middle Ages, the search for a 
distinction between philosophy and theology, and the search for a way of 
reconciling the temporal with the spiritual power, M soon as those two 
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problems are in being, we may know, in fact, that the Midtile Age* have 
begun. To the Middle Ages, also* it fell to discover, through much toil 
and tribulation* that fundanientallv the two problems are one. 

For the student of philosophy the result of the successive blows which 
shattered the Roman Empire is almost wholly comprised in the division 
of civilisation into eastern and western halves, A prophet in the age of 
Marcus Aurelius or even of Trajan* might well have foretold a time when 
Hellenism w ould have completely submerged the !*atiii elements of cniture 
carried westward by victorious generals 21s far hjs the British Isles, Whether 
such a prophecy would ever have been fulfilled it is idle to speculate. The 
fact remains that it was not. For the various reasons narrated fay historian* 
there came the great reaction, when the tide of Hellenism rolled (sack 
eastwards, bearing with it the treasures of culture as well as the imperial 
throne. Even the greatest of Roman product** jurisprudence, appeared 
to forsake its proper home; and while the great cod 1 Heat ion was being 
accomplished at Byzantium, Roman Law hi the West wn becoming tm 
adjunct of persons rather than the voice of an independent and sovereign 
society. In this cleavage of East and West there was, nevertheless, a kind 
of historical justice. Fur between the Greek and the Latin there was, ami 
is* a deep and abiding antagonism. The enthusiasm of Roman authors 
for Hellenic models disguised that truth for antiquity* as the ambiguity 
of the term 14 classical/' has often obscured it for ourselves. Vet the fact 
persisted* and one clear function of the Middle Ages was to make a new 
revehiUon of lathiitm, barely possible until the superior light of Hellas 
was at least partially eelip-cd. The contrast* perpetually recurring in 
medieval authors* between Craevi and Latin* doc* not rest upon fHHerencts 
of nationality or race. The l rue line of demarcation was always the 
gttimiEialLCfd or literary language* The Luilm werv simply the miscel- 
biheims assemblage of peoples who used Latin as their vehicle of literary 
expression: a similar interpretation must be given to Grata ; and (br the 
same reason, when wu arrive in due online at the philosophers of Lhlm, 
the single and sufficient excuse for calling them “Arabs will lie that their 
works were composed in the Arabic tongue. These divisions must not* 
however, be interpreted too narrowly. They stood less for the interruption 
of colloquial intercourse than for wide intellectual schisms and radical 
diversities of mind. Nothing proves this better than a scrutiny of the 
several occasions, from the ninth to the thirteenth century, when some 
Greek author was newly translated into Lei tin. We then learn that the 
famous Gtih-ciu cnpt(tfi rum... i however true in antiquity,litaimecuhsptcu- 
oudy false in the medieval centuries. The truth was rather that each 
translated Greek became in IiLh turn the captive of IntmUfm. He entered 
a world where the very terminology was steeped in Latin a-^x'iatiuns, rmd 
where there flourished a spirit of aucturiitis as alien from the traditions 
of Hellas as the Summa of Aquinas from the dijdoguts of Plato. To mark 
the stage* in medieval philosophy as a series of Greek invasions is not 
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unscientific; but we have always ta add that the result was rather to 
enlarge a Latin structure than to remodel it on pure Hellenic lines. 

After two or three of the darkest centuries in European history the 
Carol ingkn renaissance offers a glimmer of daylight, With Charles the 
Great we see Europe awaking to the consciousness of ignorance and to 
the need of regaining touch with the past When Alenin (ob> tHM) was 
summoned from England to reform the methods of school instruction, 
he revived the old curriculum of the seven liberal arts, the famous Trmmil 
and Quadrivitim, and thus incidentally renewed the study of dialectic, the 
most durable element in European education. By his own writings* and 
still more by his pupils his educational influence was spread widely abroad. 
An attempt has been made to claim more for hhn. He has been hailed 
as the father of Scholasticism (most ambiguous of titles), or at least as 
the progenitor of philosophy in France. It is more than doubtful* how¬ 
ever* if the claim can lie upheld. The circle of Charles the Great caught 
eagerly at ihc thread* of tradition and found novelty enough in idea*? far 
from original. PkUomphm itself was a name that stood for the general 
cul t ure of the I i beral arts, or sometimes for d inlet"! ic i n purlieu lor* ml her than 
for the apprehension of grave intellectual problems. In spite, therefore, 
of the noble work of Alenin, and in spite of the encyclopedic learning of 
his pupil Hal wu ms Maurus* Archbishop of May cnee, arid* as he has well 
been styled* primus prifretpiar Gfrm&niat, it is not unfair to judge that 
no figure of high import for philosophy emerges before the astonishing 
Johunno Scottus Eriugrtui* court-philosopher and even, If tales be true, 
court-jester to Charles the Bald, 

The entrance and exit of this mysterious Irishman arc swift ami his¬ 
trionic* Appearing suddenly from one wing, he remains <m the ^tagi? of 
France just long enough to derange the plot and bewilder the actor*, 
lie fore he vantslivs on the of her ^itie and is lust in ** confuse* i noise without.' 1 
Long 1 afterward-* we team from William of Midmeshurv that the noise 
was caused by hi* English scholars, wlio were busy murdering their master 
with Hie points of their pens. Doubllesv they took the hint from 
John's own observation: sfilus tifia pari* qua sen ham a*, aim tpia 

dfkmim a Jhhm Jhi'ht-t &d V Uncertainty about his origin and end is, 
however, of small consequence* Hi> work* are with us, and the occasion 
of Ins lirsl ami best appearance in the eeclesi?bitical drama is notorious. 
Gotisclndk* a man of noble birth and a reluctant follower of St Benedict, 
had extracted from tin-study of St Augustine a doctrine nf“ double pre¬ 
destination," which ensured I he damnation of the wicked no less firmly 
than the salvation of the good. Whatever the logical difficulty of evading 
that conclusion, the moral danger of fatalism was so plainly threatened 
by it that Hincmar, the powerful and restless Archbishop of Rbelms 
(ok HS#), was roused to vigorous action. The unhappy monk was indicted* 
condemned* impri soned* and fi f iat I y ham ed i nto h i s grave* But Cl i rttschalk 
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or his opinions did not lack supporters. Assailed from many sides by 
weighty rebukes Plliiomar judged it expedient to add reason to force t and 
in a tmh moment entrusted to John the Scot the task of demolishing 
Gottscbilk's position. The result wm (in the year 85 ]) the treatise on 
Predestination, which defeated not only Guttschalk but Hancmar and all 
parties concerned. 

The knowledge of Greeks now a rare accomplishment, which John 
brought with him from Ireland^ stood for more than linguistic proficiency. 
His philosophy is a genuine derivation from Greek sources, Pagan and 
Christum, and must be interpreted rather by the idea* of the fifth century 
limn by Inter developments of medieval thought. In the Be Praedesthm- 
ti&nt, it is true, lie affects to rely solely on Lntin authors; whence it has 
doubtfully inferred that he bad not yet acknowledged the sway of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius. A more likely explanation is found in the centre- 
lersinl character ot the work, John's business was to turn against Gott- 
schnlk the authorities, especially Augustine, to whom he hod appealed, 
With an ingenuity almost too subtle he carries out this programme* vet 
only on Hie surface. The force and substance of his argument belong to 
Not-P latonism. Either, thereby he was already familiar with the 
Areopiigite* or he must in some other way have mastered a body of 
doctrine akin to the philosophy of Prod us. In any cose, the refutation 
of Gottsdialk depends entirely on an account of the Divine Nature 
developed by Plotinus and his school out of elements originally supplied 
by Plato, The essence of God, His will, and His intellect, are one pure 
and indivisible substance identical with goodness. From his eternal per¬ 
fection no effects but what are good can proceed. If the will of the 
Creator is the necessity of the creature,yet that will is the pure expression 
of liberty, and man's necessity is but the appetite for goodness hi which 
human liberty essentially consists. How, then* shall we distinguish the 
got*! from the had? And how leave room for the freedom of decision 
upon which moral responsibility depends? John firmly maintains the 
reality of Hhtrum arhUrlum^ ami denies Hint God compels anv man to be 
cither good or bud; but the critical question evidently is whether Hie 
existence of evil in any real sense can he allowed, BoldEv and variously 
jls John wrestles with his problem, he never wavers in his belief that evil 
is pure negation. Si n f death, and eternal punishment be Sees as indivisible 
links in a chain, but God neither knows nor wilts them. What God 
foreknows he predestinates; whence, if he is said to foreknow evils without 
predestinating them, this can only be a modus bctdhnh f designed to 
stimulate us to deeper understanding of the truth. Foreknowledge itself 
i* hut a metaphor; for priority in time Inis no meaning in relation to 
God, in whose life is neither past nor future* but only the denial now. 

To do justice to the argument in n few lines is impossible, but its 
two-edged character and its threat to the orthodox view of sin and 
punishment will easily be detected. The w hole tone of Hie reasoning, top., 
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must have Iwii'ii foreign to John's coiittimponries, wfcQ cui hardly lime 
felled to see how little he trusted to familiar authorities, and bow much 
to arguments derived from none knew where. It is a mistake, lioi'«u , r ) 
to lav as much emphasis as smile modem wiiteTS have iloiic on John s 
identification (in the first chapter) of vent philomphia with wru religio. 
In itself this was no startling novelty, nor was it a mere ruse ot debate 
for John to quote the precedent of Augustine. Vents tftiloeopkus ftrf 
amatur Dei' was Augustine's samniary of the aim of philosophy: the Lest 
by which he hud tried Socrates and Pluto, ami found them not fur from 
the Kingdom of Heaven, 't hus far, in fact, John was expressing a sound 
historical judgment on the meaning of philosophy in the past. It is 
further to lie observed that the word is rr/^w, not ifeotogu r, A simple 
Identification of philosophy with theology Is fur from hia intention. 
Broadly speaking, fArofogwalways signifies for him some measure of the 
divine illumination not vouchsafed outside the Catholic f hureh. Johannes 
theafogu* is his title for the author uf the i’uurth Gospel,and all theolagi 
Iwlong to a privileged class, from which many philosophi would he excluded. 
Xhuh phUosojihi sturultirn Is a name for the Pagan sages, mid maul t 
phifottophia serves to desmlie the practice uf Jews and heretics, who cling 
to the letter of the scriptures uiid pay no heed to the spirit. On the other 
hood, philaiopkiti in its widest sense can cover the entire search for wisdom, 
of which theology is the highest but not the only part No greater libel, 
certainly, can be fastened on John the Scot than to represent him us 
dressing up in the garb of Christianity some Pagan philosophy in which 
alone he believed. No vestige of such an intention can be traced in his 
pages. He is ardently, almost passionately, Chris Li an. What his feelings 
would liave been hail he learned that “Dionysius” was an author never 
heard of before the sixth century, and, possibly, a pupil of Prodna(wJh 485), 
it is wiin to conjecture. As it is, he had probably never heard of Proclus, 
nor ever read tv wortl of Plotinus. Plato he counts the chief of philosophers 
—the merest commonplace in Christian writers down to the end of the 
twelfth century—but from the Platonic stela he more than once dissociates 
himself, and never would be have dreamed of making Plato the equal, in his 
theological knowledge* of the Gree k Fathers* or Dionysius, or Augustine, 
Some caution is needed, again, in describing bi* view of reason and 
authority. For while it i> common to quote from him such sayings as 
audarttat ar Vtrtt ratione process'd, ratio veto nequaquam ex ancUmtatc\ 
it ^ no less common to ignore the qualifications of the context, and to 
ouiil altogether many other passages of a very different colour. Ratio 
itself is a difficult ami ambiguous term. Sometimes it cm up re] lends all the 
operations of the mind; sometimes it means only the discursive, dialec¬ 
tical reason, which stands on a permanently lower level than inteflectu* jii r 1 
animus five awns. The lust tiling John would suggest is that reason, in this 
narrower sense, cun find out and interpret the ways of God. His point is 
i Augustine, 1* Civil at* Jiei, vm, 1. * MPL, ottu, BI3, 
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rattier that audoritm is valuable on!)' in so far as it represents what the 
intellect of saintly theolopp has revealed, Henson itself demands our 
reverence for what is above reason; it does not* however, demand blind 
subservience to pitristic utterances, or to the bare letter of the Scripture, 
any more than it encourages ixs to put our trust in petty dialectic. Vera 
atuioritast says John the Scot, rectac rationi non otoi/, tuque recta ratio 
ivrae auctoritaii 1 . To force him into a rigid dilemma of reason and 
authority is likely to be an anachronism only less regrettable than the 
propunfi] to enlist him on the side of the Nominalists or the I teal 1st;. A 
miud like his refuses to be imprisoned in any such antithesis. What be 
believes in is the iHumiliation of the mind with a heavenly radiance, m 
easily <linmu.il by ratio in 011 c way as by tnctoriteu in another. 

The traditional accusation against the De Dirbione Naturae —surely 
onc of the most remarkable books in the world—is that of Pantheism. 
The charge would be more convincing if its authors would sometimes go 
so far as to tell us what Pantheism means. Presumably, it implies at least 
some kind of identification or confusion of God with 11 is creatures, some 
materialisation of the Divine Nature, with loss of transcendence and the 
Creator’s prerogative. Now in the Ik Divhiatic Naturae there is a rich ' 
abundance of statements that seem to point in Hint direction. Nothing 
could be plainer, for example, titan the words, promde non duo a eeijmn 
didattita debcmuit intdligere Ikum d rrettluram, ml unum d id iptum*', 
ami this is but one nut <if many such jmssages. Yd no one, it is reasonable 
to suggest, who luis striven to master the book as a w hole, with due appre¬ 
ciation of its earlier sources, will judge “Pantheism" to be other than an 
idle and empty description of the doctrines set forth by John the Scot. 
Hk universe, as lie conceived of it, h one stupendous yet graded fhcophaiaa. 
God is in was tints and supm orrmiu, revealed in ah His creatures, yet 
eternally transcending them nil. They who declare that God is thus 
degraded below Himself must be prepared to deny that Jesus was Go<l 
ws well as man. For man is the ojjkim tomtit cmrturae, the perfect 
microcosm; whence the Incarnation reveals, in a single flash, the whole 
relation of Goil to the universe, even as the resurrection of Christ displays 
ill a moment the reditu* or revereio of all things to God. John himself 
was well aware of the danger to which he exposed himself Anticipating 
the charge of Pantheism, he strove by many illustration* and analogies to 
accommodate his high ami difficult thoughts to men of ruder understand¬ 
ing. In this he did nut succeed. When nut wholly neglected, his book 
w/ls usually suspect. After lying comparatively dormant for more than 
three centuries, it was brought into fresh notoriety by the heretical 
Am air it of Bene. A preliminary condemnation at Paris in 1210 was 
follow ed ill 13&> by the sentence of Honurius III, who ordered all discover¬ 
able copies to be committed to the Hunts. Upon this, perhaps, the fairest 
comment is Hint, if Amdric and his friends Jind read John as onrelesslv 
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as so tut: of his modem critics, the action of tlouorius may easily be 
excused. 

The false dawii of the Carolingian renaissance faded all too soon into 
« second spell of darkness. Knowledge of Greek and the power of cam* 
paring eastern with western traditions John the Scot did not bequeath 
to the following generations. His translation* of Dionysius and Maximus 
Confessor — sod examples of the vcrbitm <ie verbo method— may well have 
been unintelligible, while his commentaries or glosses on Murtiftiius Capelin 
and Boethius would distinguish him lews clearly from other men. Dis* 
ordered and confused by the trend of political events, the Latin world 
relapsed into the confinement of a narrow circle of authors cotmod over 
mid over again, yet often imperfectly known mid understood. J t is possible, 
however, to draw too wide an inference from the poverty of a philosophical 
library. Paucity of materials alone will not account for mental stagnation. 
To interpret the intellectual condition of the Middle Ages we must look 
rather to the vast transformation of the world, ns the notion of a rivilat 
Dei gradually supplanted the ideals of Pagan society. In the eyes of Au¬ 
gustine the secular power, no less than the heathen religion, still belong* 
to the rinibu impionm ; to possess and w ield it can never be the ambition of 
the Church. Philosophy again, the property of the Greeks, though far 
superior to an idolatrous religion, is only an imperfect alternative to the 
Christian life. But the course of history was too strong for these older 
partitions and antagonisms. Before the end of the fifth century Pope 
Gclasius I was making his memorable pronouncement : duo quippe *unt 
qui&ttx prim iptUiU-r mttttdu* hk ngitur> oudoritaat aacrnta pantifktm el 
regaliapoicHas. This royal or imperial power was henceforward to be no 
Babylonish relic, but a'necessary element in the life of a single, all- . 
embracing society. However delegated or dispersed among prince*, the 
temporal sovereignty must remain the sword ot the spiritual, tlie ins t ru¬ 
men l for extending and protecting the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
Authority of all kinds was gradually concentrated, until the thought of 
a philosophy unrelated to dogmatic propositions became as intolerable as 
the pretence of any secular power to stand outside the Chureh. 'Phe 
Creed and the Scriptures became the official source alike of law aial of 
wisdom. The rb etwrtiva was now the appurtenance of knowledge, the 
knowledge divinely imported to the Christian society. In such a society 
(no matter how much the papal theory was disputed) the weight of 
tradition could not fail to be overwhelming. From heresy to schism was 
now the briefest of steps, and novelty hud always to justify itself. “Many 
men "says John the Scot, “are roused from slumber by heretic*, tliat they 
inav sec the day of the Lord mid rejoice.'’ 1 No shrewder judgment could 
lsc push'd on the history of medieval philosophy. For most of the greater 
change* were due less to original speculation, or even to the acquisition 
of new materials, than to the suspicion of heresy. Opinions denounced at 
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fir^t were often enough accepted on second thoughts. The power of 
adapt mg and absorbing fresh id™ never wholly ceased to operate* but 
all was governed by the general assumption that unchanging truth was 
already revealed. Meanwhile tlie habit of deference to tradition was 
extended, almost unwittingly, to such records of Pagan knowledge os 
fortune hod preserved. None w mi hi have ranked a Greek philosopher with 
the Scriptures* but when reverence for the past was combined with lack 
tjf critical power, the result was to establish certain books or authors in a 
position not easy to shake. 

Some of the medieval limitations we may briefly Illustrate by glancing 
at the sources of their acquaintance with Aristotle and Plato* The first 
name to be honoured is Boethius* To his l ns ns lot ions of the Categoric* 
(with the foagagr of Porphyry) and the Dt h\terprt m iath u<\ together with 
h\s own commentaries and logical treatises* was due virtually the whole 
knowledge of Aristotle accessible to medieval students from the sixth 
century to the nut Idle of the twelfth. Boethius Iwid intended Lo introduce 
the whole of Aristotle to the Latins, and some confusion has been caused 
by the more than doubtful ascription to him oF translations of the rest of 
the Orgcimiriy the Dti Anhrta, and the Mftuphipxac, It is fairly certain, 
however, that before the age of John of Salisbury Aristotle was directly 
represented only by two of Ins minor logical works, supplemented by a 
few fragments of information gathered from various sources An impor¬ 
tant consequence, too often overlooked, was the restriction of Ids authority 
to a very narrow sphere. In dialectic he was admittedly the master, but 
in philosophy as a whole the ev idence is incontestable that PJato occupied 
the highest place in general esteem. And yet, when wo turn to the 
medieval knowledge of Plato* we may well be surprised at his lofty 
position* For nothing of hL actual writings could be studied in L^tln but 
a fragment of n single dialogue, the Tinmens 

Between the cases of Plato euuI Aristotle there was, however, a verv 
wide difference. When Aristotle arrived in translations he was almost a 
stranger; and even when Lite work of Boethius had raised him to unchal¬ 
lenged sovereignty in the province of logic* he still was enthroned in fi 
certain isolation, with little historical background and with no evident 
affinity to the Christian wav of life. Platonism, on the other hand* was 
almost inhaled with the air, Boethius himself wm a Platonist, and so was 
Porphyry. Augustine, ton, never forgot his debt to the philosophy which 
had delivered him from Manichueism and carried him a long stage on the 
road to Christ. Tej indicate all the sources of Platonism would be almost 
impossible. It must suffice here to notice two from outside the Christian 
circle, the commentary of Chalcidiiis that accompanied his version of the 
Thwmi^ and the dissertation of Macrubims on the Sonmtum Scipiotm. 
To class Chalcidius as non-Christian Ls perhaps questionable, for he waa 
more prulnblv a Christian than a Pagan or a Jew. His work, however, 
embodies very little Christian material except an extract from Origen. 
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Dating* perhaps, from the early fourth century* it is neither independent 
nor critical. The substance of it, if we accept the result of Swi labia's 
investigation, is derived from an earlier commentary* very possibly by the 
hand of the eminent Stoic, Posidonius The outcome is an eclectic medley 
or muddle of divers authorities, gathered under the sway of the infallible 
Pinto, The later Platonism, we must reinember, was even mure than 
eclectic* Its mm was to absorb ami to reconcile, to appear as a summary 
of ft]I previous Greek speculation. Much of the uncritical confusion of 
idea* that meets us everywhere in the Middle Ages was simply a legacy 
from Chrili-idiuN and the Jess intelligent followers of Plotinus in the decline 
of the ancient world. 

Houghlv similar qualities appear in the work of MacrobiuS, a writer 
w r ho, late in the fifth century, had contrived to remain untouched by the 
Christian inlliieiict 1 . His detachment from the Church makes it all the 
mure interesting to discover in him that medievalism of mind so often 
rated as a purely Christian product In him we have already the medieval 
Virgil* and along with that strange invention all the baffling mixture of 
science and nonsense that was to float al>ont Europe for more than a 
thousand years* How medieval, too, is the deference of Macrohius to the 
great names of the past, Xequr ivrtt tarn Smttwwor mri, he writes, (iut Ita 
tWr itnimatwr .sum, nt r-r higruio mto mt Jriftotdi rt&iirb&n vrl ad*m 
Pltttoni 1 . Vet Mrtcrabius is far from contemptible, and the debt of the 
Middle Ages to him was immense. To him was due what little was known 
of Plotinus {inter phifutophiaeprqftMQTr# rum Pfatme prhtctp*)\ the four¬ 
fold classification of the virtues, the threefold gradation of Drm t mntn> 
and attima y the ill Lamination of all creatures as in an orderly series of 
mirrors bv the u»mjidgpr t the descent of the soul to its material habita¬ 
tion, and its yearning for restoration to its eternal home. When Christiana 
read in MncrobiuLs of the soul 1 #Imprisonment in a vesture of day (indu* 
mentum of its wandering on earth as a pilgrim, of heaven as the 

true /wiof philosophy ns mtili folia morfi.% they caught the genuine 
accent of religion and welcomed Platonism as n natural ally. Actual 
knowledge of the original Plato M uri ubiU-s did not greatly increase. Be¬ 
hind the Somtihm Srtphtth, according to Schcdler * recent enquiry* lies 
once it]ore the Ttmucu.^ as interpreted firsl by Porphyry and handed on 
by intermediate writers to Macro bins. If that be so, it helps to account 
for the frequent difficulty of deciding, when no names are mentioned, 
whether a medieval writer is using Clinic id in*, or Macrohius, or sometimes 
the Dr Cumohtimif of Boethius. The same brand of Platonism, w ith the 
earne tincture of dew Pytliagoreatusin, ri recognisable in all 

The lines of thought broadly indicated by Plato and Aristotle run 
through the Middle Age*. From Plato came the wider inspiration and 
the higher call; from Aristotle the perception of difficulties and contra¬ 
dictions, with the demand for dialectical skill Nowhere, as it happens 
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were tin; defects uf medieval knowledge ofhi story more conspicuous than 
ill this very matter of dialectic. The most learned doctors were unaware 
that dialectic had held in Plato's estimation a far higher place than Aris¬ 
totle would allow. They did not know why Aristotle himself had some¬ 
times preferred and sometimes rejected it, nor how far removed was his 
trivial use of it as an exereisc for students from the profundity of his 
dialectical analysis of moral experience* They knew just enough to warrant 
the dispute whether dialectic wjuj properly concerned with word* or with 
thing*; and enough, unfortunately, to encourage a confusion of the icir.f 
di#WTvndi wilh the total activity of reason- During the two dark centuries 
after the appearance of John the Scot dialectic wa% however, the beacon, 
We can dimly trace the rise of factions, the growth of the contest between 
dialecticians and anti-dialecticians, which was to reach its climax m the 
age of Abelard. For the rat* the condition of Europe was unfriendly to 
speculation, and the flagrance of moral disorders left no leisure for adven¬ 
tures of lhe intellect. 

The tenth century is singularly barren. Scarcely a name of distinction 
is recorded in the annals of philosophy, save that of Gcrbert uf Anri 1 lac 
(oft* 1003), who was raised to the Papacy as Sylvester II. Even Gerbert was 
more remarkable for his skill in rnzit hematics* and for his services to humane 
education, than for any direct contribution to philosophy. To his pupil 
and patron* Otto III, he dedicated a logical text-book with the title 
UbeUns dc ratmtali ft ralionc ntu and he may he the author (though the 
point is disputed) of a work Ik Carport ft Sanguine Domini If so, we 
can credit him w ith a perception of the value of dialectic in harmonising 
discrepant utterances of the Fathers. Some have failed* however, to note 
that his most striking observation is taken directly from John the Scot 
The art which divides grnern into ti/redc^ and resolves specks into genera, 
is not {he says) the product of human machinations, but was discovered 
bv the wise in the very nature of things, where the Author of nil the arts 
had placed it. This is taken verbatim from the Ik Dh'hiont Xafitniti 
where it stands as a comment on the work of the Creator. Gcrbert's in- 
Huence, however, did not depend exclusively on ht> Lioks. 11 is distinction 
as a teacher is indisputable, and while his personal rLvsociat.ion was with 
the cathedral-school of llhefms, he became, through his pupil Fulbert 
(u/j, ItWS}, tin- indirect founder of the more famous school of 1 ’hart res* 

The attribution to Gerbert of a work on the Encliarist ls, in any cum * 
an indication of the subject which did more, perhaps than any other in 
this unproductive period to stimulate curiosity and to awaken confcrover*y 
about the use and abuse of dialectic. Already in the ninth century 
PruschnsiuH. Radbcrt and Ha tram tins had earned some notoriety by their 
discussion of the Blessed Sacraments and now a larger disturbance wa* 
created, some while alter GcrthTt, by the Ik Caen a Domini of Berengar 
of Tour*, Devout minds not unnaturally felt a strung distaste fur the 
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analysis of a mystery t but Ifrrengar wo* less stud live, He magnified the 
function of dialectic, quia coufiigtrt ad mm ad railtmem cri confugcrc^ 
and thus proved himself an imperfect scholar of John the Scot, by whom 
he is said to have been inspired For if John had championed the liberty 
of reason, he had also taught that even the angelic intelligences ab in- 
trtritu mipta'inrum wo* theobgiem jude#) hoc tri* t/ddtectuale* ingrc&tw 
riinwttudK The most eminent critic of Bercngnrs “theological feet"" was 
Archbidiup Lanfmne (1005—1089), himself well reputed in dialectic but 
d i sposed to restrict t he art to a subordinate podtioa. Angus ti tie, he allows, 
had thought well of it; and, lest he should seem to he afraid of Berengnrs 
weapons, he will waive his own preference for trusting to the traditions 
of the Church where mysteries of the faith are concerned. He iMcusejs 
Bercngur of parading his skill in disputation, and suggests that a confes¬ 
sion of ignorance b sometimes better than arrogant obstinacy. The tone 
of his remonstrance is dignified and sensible* He does not look on dia¬ 
lectic m necessarily hostile to the faith, but thinks it a perilous exercise 
for shallow and contentious minds. 

Another contemporary name, Peter Damian {ab 1072), deserves to be 
mentioned* Justly famed for his saintly life, Print* pecC&tor^ as he styled 
himself, stands in the main for the monastic tendency to think more 
highly of practical religion than of intellectual attempts to explain and 
justify the faith. He wrote, however*several works of theology, in one of 
which, the Dc fJirina Omnipotent ia, he discusses Lhe use of philosophy in 
■dieted disputation^- “ 11 is here that lie introduces Lhe celebrated phrase, 
ancWu dotttituH'f to denote the proper relation of dialectic to theology, 
energy, perhaps, would have been spent in remonstrance against this ap¬ 
parent degradation of reason, if more attention had been paid to the 
current usage of terms. Phtlomphin often means no more than dialectic, 
and dialectic no more than a display of captious arguments* That the 
Christian position a* a whole (the Christian philosophy, in fact) was ir¬ 
rational, Fetor Damian and his contemporaries would never have admitted. 
Tile antithods of ratio and uticfoiritaif w*ls then far less comprehend] ve 
than the final problem, scarcely realised before the age of Aquinas, whether 
the independence of philosophy could be reconciled with the Catholic 
position. Tu assign to dialectic a merely ancillary office h not necessarily 
obscurantism, It often meant no more than the logical commonplace, 
that raiiochtatio presupposes the concession of premises. In a deeper ^enae, 
it meant that experience roust precede the attempt to explain jt, and that 
the testimony of many generations cannot easily lie overthrown by ft talent 
for repartee. 

With the illustrious name of Anselm a new chapter begins- A* n 
pupil of Lanfiramc be belongs chronologically (1033-1109) to the eleventh 
century, hut in mind and spirit must rank as the herald of the sustained 
intellectual effort which culminated two centuries later in the systems of 
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Albert us Magnus and Aquinas, For this reason he has often been saluted 
as the true founder of Scholasticism* a title we should bestow with greater 
confidence* did any definition of Scholastic!am command universal assent 
Unfortunately it is nut so. After much pedantic and even acrimonious 
discussion we are left, uncertain whether H scholastic * and “medieval" 
philosophy should be identiEied or clearly distinguished, whether Scholas¬ 
ticism *■ is the name of a method or of a result, whether them was one 
pre-eminently scholastic? problem, and whet Iter one particular solution has 
a right to be called scholastic* Thus is medieval philosophy* so fertile in 
distinctions, pursued by the shadow of itself. The wisest course* perhaps, 
is to stand aside from the controversy. It is aigreed that the term scholnit- 
tirm (applicable either to master or to pupil) meant uncommonly little; 
it is agreed also tliat the great doctors of the thirteenth century may 
rightly be called schoolmen* For the rest* it is enough to interpret, as 
best one can, the course of event** 

To call Anselm an original thinker is not to deny his obligations to 
utliers. In the preface to the Monofogiitm he protests that nothing in his 
doctrine U out of harmony with the Catholic Fathers*especially the Blessed 
AugustinCi The product of his mind is, however* original inasmuch as it 
is the outcome of personal experience, the fruit of profound meditation 
upon the nature of his faith, 41 Enter into the cubicle of thy mind; shut 
out all things but God and whatsoever may help thee to seek for Him; 
then dose the door and seek.’" Thus he writes in the first chapter of the 
JViwfcgfen* before expounding his proof ot God's existence: and none, 
perhaps, w ho are deaf to the exhortation will fed any force in the proof. 
/Wr.v qunerenj* 'mtdhctism and aid rtrdhh riiit T non hdclligk tis are the 
formulas that meet us everywhere on his pages* Still more dearly docs 
he express his position in the words of the /A 1 Pule TrhiUutis. qui non 
ircdirfenly non vrperietur l ct qui mm expert us ^ierU T non inifttigtt* The 
Church, he means, had not invented new intellectual instrument*, bid 
rather had proclaimed the advent of a new spiritual experience* itself the 
condition of understanding the meaning of life. Mere rationalism, on the 
other hand* could originate nothing; for reason, ns discursive and critical, 
depends for its materials on a higher mode of experience* On this paint 
at least Christianity wilk at one with Platonism, and Anselm himself r% on 
the whole* a kind of Platonwt. His Plutonism* however* is derived from 
Augustine, pot, oa some have Alleged* from John the Scot; for Anselm is 
by no means committed to the negative theology of Neo-Plutonism* which 
is the very essence of the friah philosophers leaching. Well ns he knows 
that the names we apply to the Divine Nature are hut shadows and symbols, 
lie is never possessed by that ecstasy of intellectual asceticism which glorieu 
in the deni id of attributes, and pays its hist tribute to omniscience by 
declaring that God Himself cannot know what He i*, 

Anselm's argument for the necessary existence of id quo motux eogiinrt 
nequH is no plea Fur a negative abstraction. Read in connexion with the 
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Mtmtdagiutn it if* seen m All attempt to clothe the One, which alone fiar- 
tidjMlteS in nothing, but is what it Ls with the attributes of an individual 
spirit^ unbounded by space anti time, yet present ever) r where and always* 
without parts and qualities, yet containing in very essence life, salvation* 
bentitude, anrl all possible perfection*. Sparest to God, and best able to 
serve as a mirror of Hia image, is wen# (another link with N to-Flat on ken); 
and since mensh the innermost nature of man* to Center into the cubicle 
of the mindr shutting out all lower muni Fes tat ions, of being, is the true 
way of access. The formal w eakness of the argument was at 001*0 detected 
by the monk Ganniio; whose objection, however, that the transition from 
what exists only in intrihiiu to what exists also hi re cannot thus l)e 
effected, leaves Anselm quite unperturbed* The pretence that the same 
argument Plight prove the existence of the most perfect island he declares 
to be a misapprehension of the point. If his argument ean be applied to 
anything hut the Supreme Being, he is ready to make Gaunilo a present 
of the island, and to promise that it shall never vanish away. 

The “ontological’" argument, however, was always viewed with suspi¬ 
cion. In this, as in some other respects, Anselm did not precisely nut icipute 
the position of later scholastics. Even Ivis filler quaerm# inttHi'chim does 
not accurately express the method of those who afterwards made a more 
exact distinction between truths demonstrable by reason and troths 
revealed only to faith* Tentative steps in that direction were taken by 
Anselm, but he w ent farther than his successors in attempting* for example, 
to arrive by reasoning at the doctrine of the Trinity; an image of which, 
following an Augufitlnian tradition, he discovers in the human soul 
Anselm, in fact, was not directly interested hi the question whether it 
was possible to concede to philosophy a province where certain problems 
could la- solved by reason alone* He perceived the distinction (us he shews 
in the Cur Deux home) between seeking reasons because you do not believe* 
and seeking them because you do; but it was the latter case lhut chiefly 
inspired hk arguments, and so made him* its u certain sense* more ration¬ 
alistic than those who afterwards defined their concessions to reason. 

A fuller account of Anselm w ould refer to hi> theories of sense-percep- 
turn, judgment, the freedom of the will* and other psychological mutters. 
But these are of less importance in the history of his ow r u time than his 
controversy with iloscelin* about whose di>ctHues, os it happens, Anselm in 
our best source of information. To call the controversy important b not 
for a moment to allow that the single; theme of Nominalism and Real ism 
is the due to medieval philosophy. On the contrary* Uosreliu i* important 
because be succeeded, perhaps Ibr the first and lad: time* in disturbing 
the ecclesiastical arena by maimfacturing a heresy out of thin topic of the 
schools. En bl& famous / mgvgv, or Introduction to the Orgnatm of 
Aristotle* Porphyry prepared the medieval battleground by a brief and 
cautious statement which it may be worth while to quote in the Latin nf 
Boethius Mojt dr grit&ihus rt spechhuJt lit mi qmdem^ $ive mlmstatd #ar 
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in solte nudit initUidUnts jxmta &mt f sivr tfdtfi&tcniw corj/aralm aini an 
incorporaliOt rl utrum azparuta a vihiM&u* potrila ti circa haccamcistmtm^ 
dicer £ rtcuxalw. The original difference between Ari&tutle and Plato was 
not proper )j n controversy about genera and sp&kt* but in the Middle 
Ages the extreme u realistic" doctrine of universal* was tdenLibed with 
the teaching of Phi to. It is* in fact, one of the bewildering accident* of 
history that the Platonic “idea'* became the bads of medieval w realism,'" 
whereas the “idealism” of Berkeley and later philosophers has nothing to 
do with either Plato or the medieval controversy* For in w hatever sense we 
attribute ^conceptualism* to medieval logicians, it must certainly not be 
in n sense that would bring them into line with an idealist philosophy 
never clearly formulated before the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
Apart from the unabashed PlatonisLs, the prevailing tendency of 
medieval writers was to follow.' Aristotle or Boethius in holding that 
universal* could not u subsist” except in association with individual things. 
At the same time it was freely allowed Shat the intellect had the power 
of viewing them in abstraction from sensible things, and that the common 
element in things, from w hich we derive the notions of genus and sjjecies, 
was no mere fiction of the mind. What complicated the dispute between 
Platonists and Aristotelians w p as the appearance of Nominal ism; and what 
has thrown the whole history of the subject, into confusion is the belief, 
originating mainly with some distinguished French scholars, that the war 
of Nominalists and Idealists begun in the ninth century aud persisted 
until the close of the Middle Ages. Since it is impossible here to scrutinise 
the evidence, nothing more can be offered than a dogmatic assertion that 
this view is untenable, Nominalism w r as an intellectual firework of lhe 
age of Roscelin and Abelard; for w^hieh reason, among others, it is also 
an anachronism to talk of Realism in connexion wilh John the Scot or 
other writers of that period. Even when the nominidh sarin (ns John of 
Salisbury was perhaps the lirst to call it) has been rightly dated, it is no 
eosv task to define and explain its doctrine. The contention that only 
individual thing* exist in their own right Is no more Nominalist than 
Aristotelian. Nothing characteristic of the new sect appears until the 
whole stress is laid on mat# or nomina. If universal arc mere Jiaiujt itacii, 
if their reality is only the physical reality belonging to h percujma acrix, 
then indeed we haven doctrine inconsistent alike w ith the Platonic Realism 
and with the tradition af Boethius. Absurd as the doctrine may sound 
to modem cars it wa* a not unnatural product of the long-established 
opinion that logic, in company with grammar and rhetoric, w-ns primarily 
concerned with words. Meanwhile the im|>orhince of Nominalism for the 
twelfth century was that it re-opened the whole question of universal*, splat 
up the comp of the anti-iioniinjdisLs into factions, and produced all the 
varieties of doctrine enumerated by .John of Salisbury and other w riter*. 
The logical and metaphysical problems thus brought to light were per¬ 
fectly genuine. Much the same difficulties may be found in modem buoks 
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of logic* and Lhe solutions offered do not differ fundamentally from those 
current in medieval times. 

According to Anselm, Roscelin presented the world with a dilemma. 
Either, he argued, the three Persons of the Trinity are one res? in which 
case the lather and th-t? Spirit were incarnate together with the Son: or 
they are three* like three souIk or three angels? in which case only con¬ 
vention forbids ns to speak of three Gtxk The second alternative, n kind 
of Trl theism, Roscelin felt himself driven to prefer hv his denial of reality 
to universal# and his reduction of them to mere jtatus vacis. Much in¬ 
genuity hits laeen wasted in arguing tliat Roscelin's doctrine was not 
genuine Nominalwm (whatever that may happen to be), and that Anselm 
must have mbrefftBEfited the case. Rut where is the evidence? There is 
none of importance bat Roscelin’s letter to Abelard, which contributes 
nothing to the point, a few words by Abelard himself, who speaks of 
Roscdiifs “insane opinion* that votes uluiie could have parts or specie^ 
and a statement by John of Salisbury, who makes Roscelin the- author of 
tjjy “exploded opinion r voces ijm* genera eae ci specks. What little wc 
k*arn from these sources is at least consistent with the assertions of Anselm. 
Anselm weu no fanatical heresy-hunter, and Roscelin was doubtless sincere 
in repudiating heretical intentions. Rut tliat is not the point The 
question is whether there is any ground for regarding him os a distressed 
and persecuted champion of reason; and Ehe answer, aurely + must be that 
there is none. 

The Jtahis nodi theory* whether invented by Roscelin or by one John 
the Sophist, was clearly a nmdemisrii, a heresy in dialectic, with no support 
from tradition. To translate it into Conceptualism appear? to be wholly 
unwarrantable; Anselm treats it rather as a kind of stupid materialism* 
and gives not the slightest hint that he and Roscelin are ranged on oppo¬ 
site side* in an old and respectable controversy* He does not even trouble 
to define his own view of universal*, but leaves us to gather what we may 
from scattered passages in hh writings. Distressing as this may l>e to the 
historian of logic, the historian of philosophy will find in Anselm’k verv 
silences and omissions fre*h reason for rejecting the once comuion opinion 
that medieval thinkers exhausted themselves for centuries in trying to 
define the nature of timversaln. It is scarcely too much to say tliat Anselm 
dot* not care what they are, so long n> the? function of reason is not 
simply confounded with sensuous perveprinn. Neither things nor idea* 
are mere words and breath* but in what, sense things mid ideas are iden¬ 
tical or distinct he is at no great pains to decide, The terra “Nominalism " 
wjls not yet invented, nor the varieties of Realism yet arranged for 
classification, Nevertheless* we may still find reason to doubt whether 
Nominalism is exactly the right name for the doctrine propounded by 
Roscelin. 

Among those who once called Roscelin master was he who called nu 
man master fur long. The stormy and romantic career of Peter Abelard 
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has won for him a kind of immortality not conceded to philosophy alone. 
By his -side, to claim a share in that iiumortality* standi the partner m hi* 
calamities and his joys; 

fVscU, volentieri 

Furlerei a quel due che iUslciriK van ho. 

With all liis weakness, his vanity* his almost wanton pugnacity, there 
isinst have been in Abelard some quality of greatness, .something that 
forbade men to gaze on him with indifference and pass by on the olher 
side. He had at least the virtuosity of genius* he was born to fascinate 
or to repel Wherever his teat was pitched, at Paris or on the borders 
of the wilderness, thither, as an old chronicler has it* pamt de iota Latim - 
tttfi-' nin ilttcrati mnfiuebaM. In vain was he driven into tsdk; for where 
the master was there was the school 

Much the same gift of attraction and repulsion has been transmitted, 
it would seem, with Abelard's writings* to perplex the judgment of modern 
historians*and to fashion estimates of his worth mm mium di versa vtrum 
etkm adwrsa, as once he said himself of the utterances of the saints. 
Unfair detraction is too apt to provoke extravagant eulogy; for to main¬ 
tain that we Imve in Abelard the greatest mind of the Middle Age* is 
surely extravagant, A great teacher he certainly was, a shrewd and fearless 
critic, a mighty champion of diEileetic, the mistress, jis he declared* of all 
philosophical studies. But when we look for inspiration, for profundity 
of insight, for constructive power and masterly comprehension, we lind 
but little bo jLLstifv comparison of Abelard witli John the Scot nr Anselm 
or Thomas Aquinas. His pisdou for dialectic was even a sign of his 
limitations, the more conspicuous its we come to understand by closer 
scrutiny that he never wholly succeeded in raising iliakct tc to the level 
at w hich it ceases Lo he an ingenious art of words, llis theory of miivers&la, 
which agrees neither with Hostel bps nor with contemporary realism, it 
will be convenient to postpone until we have occasion to Imik at John of 
Salisbury's review of the subject. Even apart from that vexatious question, 
A lie lard exh i bi ts clearly the d isad van tages of im pe rfect acq uaiia torn %• u i th 
Aristotle* and also the restricted scope of Aristotle 1 ! reputation. The title 
of PiTijxtteticuj Paiaiimw (U. of Palais), bestowed by the common voice 
on Abelard himself, h fully interpreted by his own repeated identification 
of Peripatetics with dialecticians. Peripakticonim , id dialecttcumm 

princfps is his description of Aristotle, and of Aristotle he knew no more 
than the labours of lioeLhiiEs had convoyed to the Latins six hundred 
year* ago. We find,accordingly, in Abelard (as in other medieval writers) 
a curious gap lie tween his logical or dialectical opinions and the general 
character of his philosophy. It is not *o much a question of positive in- 
consistency as of fail ore to sec any reason why a professed Peripatetic 
should not also be an ardent follower of Plato* For, as Platonism was. 
then understood s Abelard may certainly be called a Platonist. Immensely 
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influenced by Maerobitis, and by what hc kjiuvf of the Timam*, he* carries 
Platooisiu freely into his Christian theology, and, when he styles Plato 
macimiiM omnium pfutoiOphwum, we cannot doubt that Jie speaks with 
conviction. Here, as always before the thirteenlit century, the explanation 
is that Aristotle, the supreme dialectician, was virtually unknown a* a 
physicist, a psychologist, or n metaphysician. Plato, on "the other hand, 
was known,through his admiring reporters, to have scaled nil the height s 
of speculation, and to have won the approval of many Catholic theologians, 
hat actually brought Abelard to trial and condclunation was neither 
his general advocacy of dialectic, nor his doctrine of universal*, nor the 
particular method proposed in the Sic ct A Ton. Despite the strong oppo¬ 
sition, of which he tells us, to the free use of argument in the province 
of theology, he would never liave furnished his enemies with adequate 
weapons, had Jie not been lured by Alacrobius into such hazardous sug¬ 
gestions us the identification of the Holy Spirit with the tinima mund't, 
and had be refrained Irom speculations on the Person of Christ which 
involved him in questions beyond tbe range of any ancient philosopher. 
How far the actual condemnations, at SoiSsom in 1121 and at Sens in 
1140, Were due to genuine concern for the faith, and how far to personal 
hostility, it j* difficult to tell. A nun who ridiculed his masters, such as 
William of Cliaiupcjuiii and Anselm of Lnon, besides imperilling the 
reputation of other accredited teachers, such as Alberie uf flhcim*, could 
not hope to tread with impunity even on the I winters uf heresy. Yet the 
case of St Bernard of Ckirvuux, the chief instigator of the second pro>c- 
cutiou, is diHtreni Bernard w«_s a great man, a saint and a mystic, sharply 
touched, no doubt, with the defects of hi* qualities, but neither petty nor 
i mi ore tv. His own unique position could scarcely lot shaken by Abelard; 
and just us it is fait to Abelard to believe in the'sincerity of liis faith, so 
is it fair to Bernard to allow that he lutd considerable reasons for regarding 
os a pestilent fellow one who caused trouble always and everywhere, and 
who apparently eiicuumgeil hi* pupils to think that the rudiments of 
philosophy were enough to reveal to them the secrets of heaven ami earth, 
llul the time has gone by for taking sides in this unhappy quarrel. Our 
business booty to enquire what Abelard did, or failed to do, for philosophy 
in an jjge when it wje> as hard to distinguish philosophy from theology as. 
to disentangle the State from the Church. 

On the whole he must stand or fall by his services to dialectic, the 
chosen object of his perpetual enthusiasm. To wliat lengths he went in 
magnifying its importance (even though he inveighs at times against its 
abuse) we may gather from his thirteenth epistle, where he argues that 
logic, as derived From logo*, and thus connected with the verbum Dpi, is 
pre-eminently the Christian science. Jesus Christ wa.s the Lugos incarnate, 
and logic was the wisdom promised to the disdples, the on ct sapientia 
which their enemies would bo unable to resist. Christ prepare* tor them, 
sty* Abelard, on armour of reason-, gua in ditputando Jtummi cfficiantuT 
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bgici. And who is ignorant* he adds, that Our Lord Himself convinced 
LI ie Jew r s by freque n t d isputat i on* ? Randy has the fundumen ta] a in biguity 
of the word logos been better iIIustruled than by this passage* or indeed 
by the whole work of Abelard. Natural as it seems to suppose him to be 
upholding the sacred cause of reason and the mission of philosophy as a 
fearless search for the truth* he is never, at least in his eulogies of dialectic* 
more than half way toward* that position, Dialectic remains for him the 

disptilanti^ by which yon sharpen your wits to detect fallacies* mid 
leam to know a good argument from a lia d. Much service, indeed, may 
thus be rendered to the cause of truth: for how can truth and falsity be 
distinguished by one w hom sophistical remtuning may deceive? Neverthe¬ 
less the gulf between the art of reasoning without fallacy and the real 
inquisition of truth is formidable zind wide, too wide* one is forced to 
admit, for any bridge of Abelards construction, A fairer criticism would 
be that he did not try to spam it, lie glorified dialectic anti Ixdieved 
that all theological questions should be freely debated. Again, lie believed 
Lluit Gentile philosophers, if not actually inspired from heaven, should at 
least be allowed to bring their treasures of knowledge into the house of 
the Lord. Rut the plea for an unfettered use of dialectic and the plea 
for (let as roughly rad I it) a Platonised theology were very imperfectly 
uni lied in Abelards mind. 

The Sir ft jVbn, Abelards most famous exposition of method* is 
chiefly remarkable for its prologue. Dialectic being the proper solvent of 
contradiction*, he proposes to apply it to a long list of apparent discrep¬ 
ancies, tome of t hem found in the canonical Ixmks of Scripture* other* in 
the teaching of the Fathers and the Saint*. His rules of procedure are 
various. We most bew are of apocryphal and dyings; we must note 

that the lathers (Augustine, for instance) sometimes retracted their 
earlier views, sometime* quoted opinions not endorsed by themselves* 
sometimes adapted or modified their precepts to suit special wist*. 
Especially must we bike into account the diverse meanings of words and 
their various usage by different author, If* however^ there remain, after 
all these precautions* certain contradict ion* beyond the help of dialectic* 
we must first ImiIiiiu^c and compare the authorities and then firmly take 
our stand with the best. Not even prophets and apostles were infiilEihle; 
much more, then, must errors be expected in the doctrines of ordinary 
men, Abelard sloes not, however* admit that the Scriptures can err. 
When we seem to detect absurdities on the tiered pages* we must attribute 
them to bad manuscripts* to faulty interpretations or to deficiencies in 
our own intelligence. Outside the Old and New Testaments* oil the 
other bund* we hare perfect freedom of judgment, and when dialectic 
has done its best for the Fathers we retain our right to dissent from their 
doctrine. 

The sanity and good sense of these principles Ima not prevented much 
uncertainty aa to their ultimate intention. Rut while it is possible to hold 
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that Abelards real aim was the destruction of authority, it is mure 
reasonable to credit him with the true purpose of the dialectician, the 
removal of apparent contradictions and the establishment of truth on a 
critical basis. For all hi_s Love of contention, Abelard was no mere rebel 
or anarchist. En his own way he had a sincere resjiect for authority. He 
believed that truth was inherent in the tradition of the Church* hut he 
did not believe in the promiscuous swallowing nf contradictions* We 
should do injustice, therefore, to his dialectical acumen, if we supposed 
him to have piled up a mass of affirmations and negations with no other 
design but to discredit the testimony of the past Even w hen his candour 
and the excellence of his intentions are freely admitted, it is easy enough, 
if we please, to disparage Abelard's performance. The application of his 
11 Let hud to a long army of theological problems is strangely barren of 
mult. Again and again he simply opposes the jiic and the non, without 
attempting any critical solution. Here, too, and elsew here in his writings* 
he fail# to advance much beyond the verbal or linguistic aspect nf the dia¬ 
lectical art. The presentation of opposite view s, quite apart from verbal 
ambiguities ft* coni piementsuy to one another, and hence ns equally true 
or equally false, in somewhat beyond his range. And again, the originality 
of his method has been challenged. Remold of Constance (oft, 1100), lately 
resuscitated by G rabmnmi, seems to have adopted much the same proce¬ 
dure; while the influence of Ivu of Chartres and the canonists has also to 
be considered. Equally doubtful is it how far the dialectical method of 
subsequent theologians was due to imitation of Abelard, and hen# far to 
the recovery of Aristotle's Topks. On no hypothesis, however, cati the 
weight of Abelards contribution to intellectual progress be fairly denied, 
ilk stimulus to slumbering dogmatists was invaluable; hi-s courage in 
attacking difficulties was an example to the timorous; in the number 
and eminence of his pupils hL high distinction of mind is loudly pro¬ 
claimed. 

From Abelard it will he convenient to pass to one of hi* contemporaries, 
whose influence, very different in quality, was perhaps equally great. 
Hugh of St Victor (c. 1096-1141), the most distinguished of a group of 
men attached to the same religions foundation tit Paris, is seldom named 
without expressions of the deepest respect. So far hj* he allows himself to 
appear in his writings, we caumd fail to get ft delightful impression of 
his character, if only because lie has the mre gift of wearing humility 
w ithout affectation, as a kind of natural charm. By temperament he was 
a genuine mystic, Prmripium m krtkme, ronxummatia in mxdiiatkrm* was 
his motto, and the nature of our subject perhaps forbids us to disturb his 
meditation*. Nor will it be possible to examine his theological master¬ 
piece, the Ik Sotramenih Chrhtmmir Fidd. But Hugh was not only a 
mystic, nor merely, in the restricted sense* a theologian. In him were 
united, says St Uoiiaventuro, the gifts derived from Augustine* from 
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Gregory the Great, and from Dkmvsiua the Araopfcgiie. In reasoning, in 
preaching* in contemplation he was equally proficient; to which we mav 
add that in his Difkiscaliton he lias left us a valuable document on the 
nature of philosophy* its divisions and ultimate goal, Thin liook betrays* 
in the first place* a wide and generous appetite for knowledge. Omnia 
iftsrr* he urges; vidi-bh postiu nihil mper/faum. Coarctahi Mat alia 
iucunda non nri\ Ills own diligence ns a schoolboy he paints in pleasing 
colours: and already* perhaps* he was noting the weakness of lead ivrs who 
would not stick to their subject, but wandered away into variations too 
weighty for their theme* Xnn omnia dicenda matt qime direr? pommus^ 
fit minus ufrfittr dhatUur ca qua? dktrt ittbemm\ 

Clarification and definition of subjects within the whole field of 
knowledge form the math purpose of the DidajtcalitQn, The fourfold 
partition into thtorkn^ priuiicn^ mtihanint^ and logira is remarkable for 
the inclusion of mtchartita (divided into seven art* And crafts), but is nut, 
in that respect* urigimiL finibmmm has found the same division in an 
unpnbHshed work by RaduIpirns Ardens, who is last heard of in 1 J 0 L So 
much, in fact, is common to the two writer* that it is difficult to believe 
in their complete independence. An even greater debt to Boethius must 
be acknowledged, from him Hugh borrow* the threefold division* 
ancient] v though wrongly ascribed to Plato, upon which nracAattica is 
grafted; and from him, in the main, come the Subdivision* of thmrica and 
pratfkO) with their reminiscences of Aristotle, as well m of other sources 
familiar to Boethius. Much of the detail we must !*e content to pass over, 
but it is wurlh while to look father narrowly at Hughs conception of 
logic, which is not the ios interesting because here too Hie authority of 
Boethius is preponderant. 

Hugh of St Victor remarks and lavs bare the historic ambiguity 
which, after perplexing so many medieval logicians, has nut yet ceased to 
haunt their modern successors. Tin- Greek tog w.*, he says, means cither 
«T 7 m? or ratio; whence logic may be called ifcrm&tiortatu jfivc rational^ 
sekniia \ Stnmttonali 4 is the wider term, because it includes grammar, 
as well dialectic and rhetoric, among the species of the genus. Logic 
covers, in fact, the entire field of xermnnex, and by Mtrmontt is meant the 
171 utuac locution tf of mankind, which existed long before they were 
governed by any science or art. Not only logic, but all sciences, as Hugh 
observes, elisted in practice before they were reduced to rule. In the 
order of time logic arose later than the other parts of philosophy, but in 
the order of studies it should precede them. Just became it dinis not deal 
with JY.T, it h indispensable to those who Would enquire dc rtrum natum. 
Without its aid they will lx: likely to go astray* by assuming that results 
established in termonum rftcurm must always hold good in the nature of 
things. Now nil this is taken* often word for word, from Boethius 4 . It 
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The influence of Boethius 


expresses, too, the most general mid persistent conception uf logic in the 
Middle Ages; and whenever we p with our modem ideas, are tempted to 
wander away in the direction of metaphysics and the wider theory of 
knowledge, we begin to lose touch with an age that thought of logic as 
srrm&tforudh* as a study rather of worris and speech than of things. 

How* then* does the logician deal with sermtmea? Not as the 
rhetorician, whose business is persuasion, nor as the grammarian, who is 
interested in the structure and inflexion of words. The object of his study 
is w hat Hugh calls inidteciu^ A term to be clearly distinguished from 
corCrV. Words as voce* are only sounds of the particular kind produced in 
hitman speech and analysed by the grammarian. fntcHectug are much 
more than this. The worst translation of the word would be "concepts'"; 
the best, perhaps* is ^meaning*." Thus when Hugh is explaining the 
inter-relation of mathematics, logic* and phymes, he remark* that only 
physics dr irftarf ag-'ti* ttictuz nmutjt dt inldlectlhm rcrum 1 : a statement to 
he explained with reference to the power of abstraction possessed by the 
human mind* ami illustrated* though nut precisely in the same way, by 
both logic and mathematics. The mathematician ems examine the line 
and the surface by ignoring one or two dimensions; the logician can 
attend only to the fact of likeness, neglecting the properties of things in 
their concreteness. And thus it i>, says Hugh, that the logician comes to 
consider genera and specie*. No discussion of the familiar controversy is 
offered in this context; we can only assume that, if Hugh had chosen to 
proceed further, be won hi have con tinned to follow Boethius, In that 
case he would have paid no heed to Nominalism, a heresy unknown to 
Boethius,and probably would have declined to discus the metaphysics of 
Plato. He would only have defended the right of the intellect to discern 
wliat he calls intcHertm, atid would have refused to condemn Uie mathe¬ 
matical line or the logical genus as figments merely because they were not 
concrete things such as the physicist examines. 

More personal* and perhaps mure interesting, tlian the account of 
logic are Hugh 1 * general appreciation of philosophy and Ins usage of the 
term tkeoiogiu. Even hen? it is not easy to shake off Boethius; for in some 
pri>^ige* of the Didti&caliam ^theology" bears only the meaning derived 
by Boethius from an assortment of Greek philosophers, without reference 
to Christian doctrine. There is also a strange and difficult allusion to John 
the Scot, whom Hugh describes as “ theologian of our times" (l.r. f of the 
Christian era), but classes with Linns among the Greeks and with Varna 
among the Latin*’. Nor, again, i* ph 'dosophia a name without ambiguity. 
It may denote a complete and Jilmost religious devotion to the pursuit of 
knowledge, involving renunciation of the world. Omnh mundus phtfam- 
pAtmtibu* ex*i&um ctL Hugh writer in one place, and adds that he himself 
hud known this exile from his youth up*. At other times* however, be 
seems to disparage philosophy, as when he declares that, in comparison 
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with the Scriptures, tho books of the philosophers are but a white-washed 
wall of mini, gay with the tinsel of eloquence and the specious pretence 
of truth. The superiority of Scripture is shewn by the richer and more 
numerous senses hidden under its surface. As an idlegurist, Hugh of St 
Victor is not extravagant; for at least tie insists on the need of under¬ 
standing the literal or historical sense as the foundation of all other 
meanings. Yet by allegory he understands something more complicated 
than diversity of meanings in words. Not only words but things have an 
inner significance. The philosopher, ho says, golnm vocum novit tigni^- 
eatbmem, sed gjrarlltnttior valtk at nrum signifieatio tpuim voam 1 . The 
higlier way, he proceeds tn explain,lies through vox to bttcBcdvs, through 
uittiifcius to tvs, and thence through the inward and unspoken ratio or 
veritum to the knowledge of truth. Whether Hughs various judgments 
can lie reconciled is very questionable, but his constant advocacy of all 
human knowledge forbids us to suppose that he ever desires to condemn 
philosophy a# verbal trifling. His point is that the meaning of the world 
disclosed by philosophy falls short of the mystical insight which pierces 
the veil of phenomena and ptuwes through “history" to the revelation of 
God, 

Hugh's praise of allegory is important, finally, ius marking the point 
of his opposition to Abelard, and Ins reasons for rejecting the method of 
the .Sir ct Xon. Though Abelard is never mentioned in tlie Uidaxadiant, 
there u one prohibit.' mid one nlmust certain allusion to him. The first is 
the rebuke to those who “wrinkle up their nose"" in scorn at the teachers 
of divinity, ns though the subject were too simple to require the aid of 
instructed masters. The second and more important is the chapter in 
which allegorical interpretation is proposed as the true way of removing 
apparent contradictions in Scripture. The surface of the divine page 
offers many discrepancies; spiritual^ fiuti-m inkBtgvntia nulla m ttdmifth 
ttpugnaiitiam, in qua tlivcrm mtdtti, advrrsa nulla fuse paisuntK The 
reference to Abelard in the last words can hardly be inis taken. Strange 
as it may seem to us now, the allegorising of Scripture was for many 
centuries L he only kind of “higher criticism' - known to 1 lie Church. Hugh 
of St Victor still believes in if, liecausc he is a mystic; Abelard prefers to 
substitute dialectic, because lie is a logician. Yet the contrast between 
the two men must not lx* exaggerated. Both believe in the infallibility 
of Scripture when rightly interpreted; and, as Hugh has a genuine 
enthusiasm for mundane philosophy, so Abelard in his turn is fur from 
repudiating the principle that ail other kinds of knowledge are subservient 
to the scientia divina. 

The rapid convergence of the Peripatetic and Victorina streams is 
illustrated in the Stoma Smkntiarum long ascribed to Hugh of Si Victor 
himself, and in the more famous JAbr't Sententiarum IV of Peter the 
London I, who came from Italy to Paris about 1180, was advanced to the 
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Peter the Lombard 


bishopric of that city in 1109, and died not later than 1164. Literature 
of the Sartaitia type was by no means the invention of him who secured 
the title of Magi&erSenteniiarum* .Much the same meaning of Saitenlm 
can Isc traced back at least its far as Isidore of Seville, and more recently 
there had been great development of the method by Abelard's masters or 
opponents, Anselm of L&on, William of Champcaux, and Alberic of 
Rheimfl, as well as by the canonist Inierins (or Guarnerius), who composed, 
early in the twelfth century, m book of Sentences compiled from Augustine 
and other authorities Broadly speaking, the collections of SmUntiiK form 
a stage between the ancient Fforikgia or Catena* and the systematic 
Suntma* of the thirteenth century. The massing of authoritative state¬ 
ments with a view to establishing truth by consensus of witnesses led 
gradually to two results, the formation of an orderly scheme for the ex¬ 
position of theology and the emergence of antitheses demanding the 
skill of the dialectician. Peter the Lombard was no original genius; we 
mnnot even lie sure that lie wm a man of exceptional learning; for, after 
the manner of the Middle Ages, he borrowed freely and wit limit acknow¬ 
ledgment from the Dtcri&Um of Gratjan, from Abelard and Hugh of St 
Victor, and from any other convenient treasury of sources. Nevertheless, 
he outran oil eompetitorw ill his own kind of compilation, and finally 
established himself as the very text of theological education, upon which 
innumerable masters and students were to furnish the commentary. For 
the development of philosophy Isis chief importance Iks in his framk 
submission to the influence of A bebud, whose lectures he probably had 
heard. The result was that the pupil* rather Limn the master, was respon¬ 
sible for the triumph of the dialectical method in later theology. 

The triumph wits not achieved, however, without a struggle, prolonged 
for more than fifty years after Peter the Lombards death. Certain pro¬ 
positions in his Christalogy were easily open to attack, and were* in fact, 
so questionable that regular exponents of his treatise after wants made 
a practice of omitting them. But the main opposition sprang from anti- 
dialect scions of the Victorine School. Shortly before the Thin! lateral! 
Council of 1179 WrJter of St Victor wrote a violent pamphlet Contra 
qtiattuor labyrinths Francme- the four offenders being Abelard, Peter 
tile Lombard, Gilbert de la Porree, and Peter of Poitiers, an ardent 
follower of the Lombard, who had published hh own five books of 5Wi- 
tentiac before 1175* Other sources of hostility to the Master were the 
unknown writer of the Liber dr vera P/iilaaopkw and the celebrated ntjrii^ 
Joachim of Flora (<Jk 1 202). But Joachim himself was too suspect to bring 
home a charge of heresy against another, and the end of the matter, 
far as the Fourth l^aterau Council of 1215 could end it, wm the condem¬ 
nation of Joachim and the official recognition of Peter the Lombard. A 
considerable step was thus taken towards the conciliation of ratio and 
even though ratio still meant little more than the free use of 
dialectic, and on rtorhm was still but vaguely defined. 
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Incidentally we may note that Walter of St Victors attack was 
directed also against the work of John of Damascus {ah, 750), known to 
the Latins as the De Fide OiiMckra* and newly translated from the 
Greek (as the result of n visit to Constantinople) by Burgundio of Pisa, 
In the Lombards Sentence* only some twenty-six citations of the “SL 
Thomas of tlie East" have been discovered* and these are all taken from 
a section of the third book, relating to the Incarnation, As it came to be 
more fully known, the vogue of the Be Fide Qrtkod&xa steadily increased, 
not least because the author's sympathy with Aristote Hauls m recom¬ 
mended him to the great doctors of the thirteenth century and supported 
their practice. 

The intellectual condition of the twelfth century is nowhere so perfectly 
reflected m in the writings nf John of Salisbury * themr plcheuixet indoctu* 
who rose to be secretary to three Archbishops of Canterbury (including 
Bceket}* the intimate friend of Hadrian IV* the associate and critic of all 
the great teachers of the age* before he died* ns Bishop of Chartres, in 
1180. Traveller* scholar* gen tlemaii* good (.liri.sEijin* and good man of 
the world* he has left behind him in the agreeable latinity of the Poltcra- 
ficw.vancl the Metahgicue an impression of medieval life more illuminating 
Ltnm Hfty treatises on logic* and more significant of what philosophy 
then really meant. In particular we owe lo John of Salisbury ft large 
part of our acquaintance with the school of Chartres* the most brilliant 
example of the old cathedral-school, now about to be superseded by the 
xtudium generate, or Um vend ty* To say that he personally belonged to 
this school would* however, be inaccurate. He spent some years there 
and venerated its musters* but he learned also of Abelard* Robert of Melon, 
Alberic of Hhriim* and many others outside tlie precincts of Chartres; nor 
is there anything in his works to prove Ids fonnaJ adherence to the 
characteristic tenets of the school. What makes Ids testimony so invalu¬ 
able is just his gift of intellectUftl detachment and his distaste for the fury 
of the partisan. In politics, that is to say* in his estimate of the spiritual 
uml the temporal power* it is otherwise; for his hierarchical opinions are 
definite and strong. Nor is lie ever restrained by love of compromise from 
expressing the frankest of judgments on controversies uf the day, much 
less from lively denunciation of Philistines and fools. Vet* as he passes 
from one sent of learning lo another* he combines an honest respect for 
the teachers with the privilege of smiling at the school. Thus, for example* 
does he return after many years to Mount St Genevieve* to see how hk 
friends are faring* and finds them still* && lie says* at tlie same old (pits- 
lions, with not one little propositi it multi annexed to the familiar stock in 
trade. With the same aloofness* he admires Abelard* but laughs at his 
theory of uni vermis; he reveres Bmmnd* the sene# Camoitn*i^ but keeps 
clear of tlie Platonised ideu* s and is aware that the imister^ hope of recon¬ 
ciling Plato and Aristotle is vain. 

With justice, then* did John uf 5alkbury prefer himself an Academic; 
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by which* it is well to add* he did not mean a PinLomVt. He knew that 
the Sceptics luid captured the Academy! and attributes die rise of Scep¬ 
ticism lo the Aristotelian criticism of Plate. He did not understand the 
return of the Platon is ts to their ancient home, and when lie names Plotinus, 
lamblichm,and Porpbyiy us the moat (list higu [shed of the Academics, he 
betray* the gup* in his know ledge of history* About his own position, 
however,. he is perfectly clear. What he professes is the “Academic or 
Sceptical Philosophy^ os Hume called it, not the Platonism of Chalddius 
and Maurobms, or of hi* own contemporaries and friends. He* Academ¬ 
icism does not mean extravagant distrust of reason, but chiefly u spirit of 
tolerant criticism* dicitaste For dogmatic obstinacy, ami diriiid mat toil to 
swear allegiance hr vfrba magixtrh Had hi* bent been for mathematics 
be might almost have anticipated the great saying of Pasta], that a man 
should be three things a good mathematician, ei good sceptic, and a 
humble follower of Jesus Christ. 

Thanks hugely to his cool and sceptical temper, we can readily I earn 
from John of Salisbury what jlej utter mi conception of the Middle Age* 
it, is tu confound the historc of philosophy with the history of logic, or 
to oppose philosupli\ to the life of religion. A* is shewn by the very title 
of his longest work, PoluTrttk£ t &ive ih m nttgijf Curinliuta tti rt’xtigii* Phltum- 
phorum Ltbrt 17//, the world is roughly divided fur him into the foolish 
and the w ise. On the one side is the life of the courtier, a life devoted to 
hunting and gum tiling, or to laughing at actors and buffoon*; on the other 
is the rail to the higher life of the nvincL The alternatives are plain and 
mutually repellent; (jut airhifutm ineptia* indwt, d philompki vet honi 
viri ajfirhim pnlikeiur 9 HcrmuphradUtu All who respond to the 

serious call are philosophers, and therefore John of Salisbury's friends. 
And what 3 h philosophy? Not the product of tr/pia tiitemrum> hut the 
c hoi re of an arduous way. In its ancient sense, philosophy^ as he says, 
pidmt ml ostium ; and when the door of wisdom is opened, the soul is 
illumined with the “light of things^und the name of philosophy vanishes 
away. But that illumination is for the future. Philosophy in this world 
is the r'hitieum of the few who content themselves with following a road 
that lead* to no worldly advantage. As to where and how the true road 
is to be found* John himself is not doubtful The philosopher; a* Plato 
had taught* is vukar I)a y and the end of all philosophy is the enlargement 
of charity* But in this respect no Christian is inferior to Plato; the rule 
of Christ surpasses the w isdom of antiquity; the vita dam indium outdoes 
the pmetiec of oh the schools, 

PluilofroplaM quo! e*t nisi fbo*, vi* T iiuxque salutis, 

Lux mlmas, vitae regain, grnta quia#? 

So lie asks in the EnfiteiictiS, and adds in the sad doggerel of that discur¬ 
sive podui: 

Snn volei absque fide sincere phiLi>§<qihaH 5 , 

1 Potiumfmi*. v* IQ. 7 Ktifhrf i>«t* 27/-278 nnd 3lfl. 
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Armed with this firm conviction, John. goes forth to the defence and 
criticism of logic. IIy login he understands, in the fii'st instance, very much 
what we found in Hugh of Si Victor. He notes the &unn> quality of sermo 
and rtdio as translations of mid insists, like Hugh, nn the dose alll- 
anee of logic with eloquence and grammar; not indeed because lie deems 
logic a science of words, but Itecause he ho* teamed From Bernard of 
Chartres and William of Conches to believe in humane education as the 
first safeguard against arid disputes. In hhs championship of logic lie has, 
in fact, to steer u difficult course between tiie scurrilous mockers, personified 
wider tile pseudonym of Co mi firing and the so-ad led part phUaMophiK who 
identify phih>sophy with logic and disdain every other branch uf know¬ 
ledge. No modem critic of the .Middle Ages has exposed .so remorselessly 
the ineptitude of wrangling about trifles* the emptiness of logic divorced 
from mi hard ahd in oral science. As rtri introduction to Further studies 
logic is excellent; in isolation it is t'jwangu.h d xttriNx\ The teachers 
grow okl in the exercises of boys; the boys (kedemi pucri f JwtgiJttri 
haditmi) tscnjK 1 : to-day from the rod, and to-morrow assume the gown 
and mount the raihalru a r The world as crowded with half-educated 
w liseacres, the schoolfE with Peripatetics whirae Peripatetic ism consists only 
in walking about 

After these caustic criticisms it h nn surprise to find that John of 
Salisbury puts the whole controversy about universal* into its proper 
and subordinate place. Far from Ijctng the mm of philosophy, this 
Fo>hiu liable topic of the schools serves chiefly to provoke the emulous 
ingenuity of lecturers no one of whom h content to agree w'ilh Ills 
predecessor or to remain within the bounds propos'd bv Boethius, 
John's own solution and the many varieties of Realism we have no space 
to examine. His main anxiety is to prevent the reduction of any part of 
philosophy to a conflict of words. For this reason he dislikes any verbalist 
theory of uni versa! s, and speaks with some contempt of Huscclin and 
Abelard, His distinction between the two is that Koaotliu had talked of 
iwct, Abelaid of &rnnvne&\ u term not adequately explained in the 
MetahgtaW) but further illsHtmted by a parallel passage in the Pollcra- 
tic it#, where an evident allusion to Roscelin is followed by a mention of 
those fjiii hutitfiTnitfr nomhut pro rebus vd rrs pro nomimbrn pomerutii\ 
Iff then, xerrmne* are not simply voces but nomitta^ it would seem that 
Abelard rather than RosccJm wjis the true nominalist. Whatever the 
exact import of Abelards view, John declines tu take it seriously, but 
offers to excuse its author on the ground that an elementary book like the 
Categories had perhaps to be taught in in elementary manner 9 . In no we 
is there room for the opinion that Abelaid a concept tndist. TJmt 
opinion (which arose partly from the wrong attribution to Abelard of a 
treatise Dt Gmeribrn d Specidtiix) is .sufficiently refuted by John himself, 

1 JfetahgicuM, u r ti. 1 lb. 20. * Jk. i t 
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when he posses immediately from Roscelin And Abelard to a third non- 
realist theory, in which the universal is allied a noth or vtfclkcittf rt 
simplex a f it mi conci-ptlo. Here, if anywhere, we must look for Concept 
tualisio, and not in the duct me of Abelard, 

From John of Salisbury, lastly, we receive our first clear impression of 
the “new logic,” id ready known in some measure to his senior contempor¬ 
aries, Otto of Freising, Thierry of Chartre&t and Adam du Petit Pont. 
The translation of the Organon by James of Venice is aligned to the 
year lissome thirty yeans before the Metdbgicm t was written; but John 
himself used another version, probably by Henry Aristippus of Catania, 
distinguish'd also a> a translator of Plata The effect of recovering the 
Jimijfiio f, the Topics and the Sophist hi Elenchi may lie considered in two 
relations, to the general conception of logic and to the reputation of 
Aristotle, Hitherto, as we have often had occasion to remark* logic, in 
the character of dialectic, had hovered on the borderland between reason¬ 
ing and discourse, while Aristotle had been r imply the great dialectician. 
But now it began to be understood that the traditional Aristotelian 1>ooks 
were but elementary prefaces to the dialectical treatbica, and that the 
whole of dudectic must frill into u minor position, as compared with the 
nr.f dtmonxtrandi or method of science. * N The philosopher," says John of 
Salisbury, u who uses demonstration has his business with truth, the dia¬ 
lectician wdth opinion, the sophist with the bun-appearance of probability^ 1 
The Posterior Am oZjrf&r, evidently, were found very difficult, and John 
speaks of them with the most cautious respect The art of demonstration, 
he says, lai* fallen into almost complete disuse* It survives only in mathe¬ 
matics, especially in geometry; ml rt hmm dudptinae non est ctdebrU ujsus 
aptod nm, nisi Jbrtc in trartu I biro r cl ctmfinio AJrict nr 1 . Mathematics, in 
other words, were studied only by the Arab* or their neigh hours. 

The revolution in logic, we should gather from John of Salisbury, 
magnified the reputation of Aristotle without radically altering its 
character. As urbi stands for Rome and }hr:Iu for Virgil, m the name of 
pkiiomphux is reserved by common consent for Arihtotle*. t>n the authority 
of Burgumho of Pi*a fl John odds in another place that Aristotle'* pre¬ 
scriptive right to the name was based on hi* skill in demonstration, the 
art m»t highly esteemed by the Peripatetic^ It would Ite wrong, how¬ 
ever, to infer from this anticipation of the title so freely employed in the 
thirteenth century that Aristotle Isud already usurped the throne of Pinto- 
John's person it l estimate of “the philosopher** reflects hi* attitude towards 
logic in general. Refusing to treat any utterance of Aristotle 1 * as Macro- 
juun.ium 7 lie accm«a him (with how much knowledge?) of many errors in 
natural and moral philosophy 1 . Even in logic lie does not count hint in¬ 
fallible, hut notes Ids deficiencies, and believes it possible for modern 
teachers to improve on his handling of some part* of the subject. John, 

1 JfWafy^tvrJ, if, S 5 tv t ©, 1 Pfrtieralicujf vu r 0, 
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indeed* is at all times a champion of the modemL He sympathises with 
Abelards difficulty in getting a hearing for any doctrine not sanctioned 
by antiquity, and insists that respect for old authors should not hamper 
the critical exercise of reason. On the other hand, he does maintain that 
Aristotle is peerless in logic, and defends the study of the Categories and 
the Sophistics Ekttcki against unintelligent critic*, among wham he men¬ 
tions some followers of Robert of Melon 1 * On the whole* Aristotle 
remains where he was T the prince of logicians* without an yet any claim to 
wider dominion. Down to the end of the twelfth century or even later* 
none but the “pure philosophers” were disposed to exalt the pupil above 
the master. The rest of the world would have endorsed the verdict of the 
PoticnUirta 7 where John describes Plato, with till deference to the Aris¬ 
totelians, as tatius phdosophiat princeps\ 

The Platonism for which the school of Chartres vuconspicuous meant, 
apparently, not much more Rian the tmd 111 mini Platonism of the Ttmaeus^ 
with its sundry exponents. The Phutdo and the Memh which hud been 
translated by llenry Aristippus of Catania (ok 1IG2), produced no 
immediate effect on the mterpretatian of Plato. The Chari res accoun t of 
universal*, for example, identified them with the Platonic Ideas* and 
understood idt'n in the sense nf exemplar miernum^ a sense traditional in 
the Rntin interpretation of the Tiimmix, but certainly not derived from 
the Phnrdo* And again, w hen followers of Bernard of Chartres, such as 
William of Conches, strayed on to dangerous theological ground* they 
were indiiarl to imitate Abelard in Platonisiug the Trinity and in 
identifying the Holy Spirit with the aniimi mundL Perhaps it was the 
reuiimseciirc of Airland, as well as the widespread influence of Chartres* 
that caused fresh anxiety to ctxdesiasticnl authority. The most famous 
disturbance connected with any scholar of Chartres was the trial of Gilbert 
ile la PuTTee(ok 115-1). the learned and venerable Bishop pf Poitiers, him¬ 
self sufficiently distinguished to rank as the founder of a school. The story 
of the ilia], which took place at Hln ims in 1148, is nebted by Otto of 
Freising and by John of Salisbury in his Historic Potdt/uatis. John was 
present throughout the prottedmgs, as were also Peter the Lombard, 
Robert of Melon, and other prominent divines, some tu support St Bernard 
(once more the chief prosecutor), others to aid in the defence of the bishop. 
On this occasion Bernard fell short of victory. His followers refused Lu 
confess the defeat, but Gilbert returned safely to his diocese and was 
immune from all further attacks. 

Apart from this political incident, the fame of Gilbert rest- chiefly 
on hh exposition of the theology of Boethius, and on hi* Liber dr 5fcr 
Principtir, a logical text-book more highly esteemed than anv other com¬ 
posed in the Middle Ages. For the most part Gilbert sticks to the S4 old 
logic,"" though there is some evidence of his acquaintance with the “ftew.” 
Ife refers in one place to the Analifiics f and his commentary on the De 
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Triad ate of Boethius perhaps implies more knowledge of Aristotle than 
could ivell be derived Prom the more elemental rv treatise*. 11 is treatment 
of time and spdre has even been thought to involve some reference to the 
Phytic*, but that is improbable* So ngnin, his theory of universal^ which 
he culled fortune ntiteme* does not agree with the ordinary Plutonism, A 
forma nat'wa is an exemption inherent in create 1 things, related to the 
exemplar in the Creator^ mind A'* eidos to khaK The origin of sljlIj a view 
might well be Aristotelian * bat the evidence is not clear. 

Passing over with regret many other names associated more or ]ess 
closely with the teaching of Chartres* «e linvc space only to raise the 
general question, whether [n the course of the twelfth century much ad- 
vmice was made towards n w ider conception of philosophical problems. A 
certain restlcssne^ and a certain feeling of expansion* greatly osabted by 
the enlargement of logic, there undoubtedly is* At the beginning of the 
century Adelard of Bath was wandering from count ry to country and realising 
the advantage of visiting different schools. In Spain he learnt enough 
Arabic to make a translation of Eudid* and to acquire sonic notion of 
the uifcs of mathematics for the purposes of scientific measurement- His 
general outlook* however* L> rein hit see lit uf what John of Salisbury im¬ 
putes to Bernard of Cliortres. At the close of the same century# Alan of 
Lille (Ahum* de 1 nmlh)* who survived till lS03 t is far from suspecting 
the immediate advent of a great intellectual revolution. He deservo to 

ivinembered, if only for his saying: ml quin audariia# ccreum huhet 
fwa wm* id rtrf, in diversion potostjtedh ndiomhus roborandnm cxi K In his 
own age he won the title of doctor universalis by his manifold learning; 
hi modern Limes his taste for a rigid* quasMnnthcmaiirnl method has 
suggested a comparison with Sphiofttu Vet his appetite for novel tv was 
not striking. The first of the Latins to cite the LI her dc Cami$ t he is but 
little affected by the jieculiar qualities of that work. The new logic* far 
from Arousing his enthusiasm, seems rather to have persuaded him that 
Aristotle loved to wrap himself in majestic obscurity* Thus, without dis¬ 
paraging his work# which deserves a much fuller account* we may fairly 
infer from his ease that in the lost hours of the twelfth century it was 
possible for a in an of the highest reputation to enjoy no premonition of 
the great movement of thought which the coining century was immediately 
to witness. 

If only by weight uf materials* the thirteenth century stands apart 
from those through which we have rapidly travelled. The briefest entn- 
loguc of names such a* Alexander of Holes, Albertus Magno^ Thomas 
Aquino^ Boalavcnturn* linger Bacon* Duns Scotus* i* enough to furnish 
the thought of any detailed analysis. The only practicable course will be 
to sketch the line of development and the general character of the problems 
with which these and other authors* only less famous* were engaged. 
Nearly eight centuries had passed since Boethius presented Aristotle to 
* John oFSalwhiirF* Metatypat*, u r If. * MPL* mx # 33& 
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the Latins but during the whale of Mint period less Imd happened to dis¬ 
turb the intellectual atmosphere than was now to be accomplished in a 
single generation by the Aristotelian invasion of Paris. Customary arid 
right as it is to place the name of Aristotle in the foreground, it would 
Ik* idle to pretend that the mere recovery of Ills writings was enough to ao 
count for all the subsequent events. Without the organisation of studies 
in the new.’ universities, and without the intervention of the Friars in 
educational and eocJesifUilital politics, the story of the thirteenth century 
must have been very different. And again, it is difficult to exaggerate 
tile importance of another fac t, the conjunction of the new Aristotle with 
at] interpretation of him developed by a series of Muslim philosopher*, 
whose abject had nut been to keep on terms with Christian orthodox y s 
hut to avoid open collision with the Koran, The fragments uf Arabian 
mathematics ami medicine which had drifted from time to time into the 
Luliii world had brought no anticipation of the tuuniit iinmet!lately 
aroused by the commentaries of Avicenna and Averroes. The roughly es¬ 
tablished m&dm mvmdt with Pagan philosophy was of no avail when 
there suddenly appeared it new Aristotle, the author of a vast and com¬ 
prehensive system, in which were contained, if the Muslims could be 
trusted, many doctrines ineonspatil>Jc with the Christian position. And 
must of this was brought about by the enterprise of jl Christian, Arch- 
bishop Havifioud of Toledo, who had instituted, in the second quarter of 
the twelfth century, a college of translators Milder the supervision of 
Dominic Guiidmlvi, himself the author of a Du Divhbnr PkMat&phiac 
and other philosophical works. 

The unparalleled importance of translations in the Middle Ages was 
not diminished by I lie prevalence of a single literary language among the 
peoples of the West Absence of linguistic barriers between the scholar* 
of dliferent European countries may even have helped to .strengthen the 
frontiers dividing the larger units of culture denoted as the Arabs, the 
Latins* and the Greeks. We cannot, however, pursue that complicated 
question, but must he content to glance at the golden age of translators, 
which begun early in the twelfth century and Lasted about a hundred and 
fifty years* Visit* of Western scholars to Byzantium had produced the 
translations of the QrgWum and of John of Damascus; another centre 
was the court of Palermo, where Greek and Arabic learning were united; 
but the widest diffusion of Muslim knowledge came from Toledo, and it 
is necessary to enquire how far the Latin Aristutelimiism was affected by 
the mediation of the Arable language. The story, once lightly bandied 
about, tluit the medieval Aristotle was only a Latin parody of an Arabic 
version of a Syrian translation of a Greek original is little mure than a 
fable. It is true that the Muslims were first introduced to Aristotle by 
Syrians chiefly Ncstorion Christians; it is true also that Arabic Aristote¬ 
lian ism was coloured to the last by the coin men ta tors ^ueh as Alexander 
of Aphrod bins, who had influenced the Syrians. But long before then. 1 was 
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any question of extensive Muslim influence on the Latins, direct trails 
iftHonjs of Aristotle from Greek into Arabic had been made in abundance. 
The name of ** philosopher,^ in the Arabic transcription of the word, was 
imperially applied to those who had studied Greek originals; and among 
these ^philosophers^ were the whole series of writers, beginning with Kindi 
in the ninth century, whose immes we encounter in the works of the tjitiu 
school men. Strange to say* the most famous of all (at least in Latin esti¬ 
mation), Ibti Rushd or Averroes (ofi. I19S), was an exception to the rule. 
For it is said that he never thought it worth while to leam Greek. If 
that be so, we must suppose that lie saw no reason, after three centuries 
of Aristotelian scholarship, to doubt the adequacy of the Arabic trans¬ 
lations, It was, left for bis Latin critics to entertain that doubt. 

While the relation of the Latins to the Arabs is, at first sight, analo¬ 
gous to that of the Arabs to Lhe Syrians, further scrutiny of the facts 
does not strengthen the analogy. There never was a time when the Latins 
depended entirely on translations front the Arabic; there never weis a 
time when the Muslim inferences from Aristotle were not disputed and 
opposed: least of all was there a time when Christians could imitate 
Muslim* in taking Aristotle as an infallible authority. To adopt tbit 
attitude was, in fact, to be an Aveiroist; and A lerroissivaH we shall see, 
was a movement destructive of all that Christian philosophers were striving 
to establish. 

Now that the earlier researches of Jourdain have been supplemented 
by GnibniaTin Eiud other iiecent scholars, it is possible to speak with some 
confidence about the translations of Aristotle used by the Latin*. No 
simple generalisation can be accurate, for the case of each of Aristotle's 
works has to be separately considered* Vet on the whole it is safe to 
maintain that translations from the Greek relieved the schoolmen of 
undue dependence on the Arabs, and enabled them, thus far at least* to 
form j in independent judgment on the meaning of Aristotle, To illustrate 
the facts from a tew r of the more important works, we find that the earliest 
version of the Mdaptysies (containing only Books i-m and a small part 
of iv) came to Paris from Byzantium before 1210. Next to arrive (ap¬ 
parently before 1217) was a translation from the Arabic ascribed to 
Gerard of Cremona, 'Phis, too* was imperfect, for it omitted altogether 
Books K, M* and S y mid mixed up the first book with the second. With 
this, however, the Latin* had to content themselves Until after 13G0* when 
a Graeco-Latin version of the first twelve books, probably by William of 
Moerbeke, was put into circulation. Upon these twelve books St Thomas 
wrote his commentary* the last two being still untranslated when he saw 
a Greek manuscript of the whole fourteen in 1270. The history of the 
Nkomachtan Ethk# is rather .similar: first a Graeco-Latin version of 
three books* disguised a* four; then* in 1S2*Q* a paraphrase from the 
Arabic by Herman the German; lastly a f ull translation from the 
Greek, often explicitly attributed to Hubert Grosseteste (ok 1258^ but 
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moriL probably, in Grabmann’s opinion, bv William of Moerbckc. Both 
tile / Aiyn'jAnd the A 1 .hi into were known first in GtiKcii*Ltttin versions, 
" bile the Politics, a book neglected by the Arnlw, was dtrived only frum 
the Greek. Evidently, then, it would be less than a half-truth to fiv that 
I he Latins depended on second-hand translations for access to those works 
of Aristotle which most deeply affected their thought. It remains to ask 
whether the quality of the translations was sncli as to debar them from 
n sound understanding of the text. 

To claim distinction of style for the iiicdievd translations would 
indeed lie courageous. Their rudeness, however, was perfectly deliberate. 
It was not due to inability to write Latin, hut to a frank mistrust of 
elegance where the sole object Was to get an exact reproduction of the 
original* This they imagined they would best secure hy simply replacing, 
so far as possible, every Greek word hy its Latin equivalent. For reasons 
then potent, but now no longer operative, they demanded the letter 
rather than the spirit; not a transformation of idiom into idiom, hut 
a raw rttul formless text. The task of the translators navy have been 
wrongly conceived, but ill Its way it was faithfully done. The belief, still 
extant in some quartern, that the medieval understanding of Aristotle 
was hopelessly vitiated by faulty translations is unsupported by the facts. 
The prime author of this libd was Roger Bacon, whose hitter denuncia¬ 
tions, often repeated as oracles, were in truth the product of ignorance 
and spleen. Bacon’s judgments on the translation and study of Aristotle 
range over a quarter or a century, from about 1266 to 1292. Starting 
from the excellent principle that a translator requires both a knowledge 
of the languages and iui understanding of the sciences concerned, he re¬ 
putedly declares that only Boethius [assessed the first qualification, 
only Robert Grosseteste the second. And here at once we begin to sus¬ 
pect him. For Grosseteste's scientific attainments, as Bacon knew', were 
in mathematics and optics, neither of which would have helped him in 
the least to understand the greater part of Aristotle. 

The rest of the translators, Bacon continues, were ignorant of science, 
nf Greek, and even nf Latin. The result of their labours was erroneous 
mid unintelligible; so great, indeed, was the consequent misapprehension 
of Aristotle that it would have been better for all his works to be bumt- 
In the Opm Terflum (cap. 25). composed not later titan 1268, Bacon had 
not y et heard nf William of Moerbckc, but in the later Compendium Studii 
PhUmojihias he attacks him, under the name of William the Fleming, 
with peculiar venom, and thinks him no lietter than Gerard of Cremona, 
Herman, or Michael the Scot (the three chief translators from the 
Arabic), or than any of the pretended experts in Greek. William of 
Moerbeke {ob. 1286), Archbishop of Corinth during the last years of his 
life, was actually the most important of the translators, if only because 
so much of his work was instigated by Thomas Aquinas, when both were 
attached to the court of L’rbm IV. His dated works, which include 
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translations of Prodm, Simplicius, Galen, and Hippocrates, cover the 
period from 12G0 to IftW, As it happens, only one of hU Aristotelian 
translation* Jibe De P&rtihm Anintafmm) is dated, and there is also some 
uncertainty how far he made use of earlier versions. We know, however, 
t\ml he was the first translator in that age of the Politics^ and we know 
that a scholar of Su-semihFs rank thought it worth while to print this 
translation with hta own edition of the text BatWs judgment on 
William of Moerbeke has, in fact, no more value than a spiteful review 
in a modem periodical of a Ixmk which the reviewer has omitted to read. 

Sot even on sheer questions of fact can Bacon lie trusted. Me invents, 
for example, an intimacy between Gerard of Cremona and Herman the 
German, though one of them was about eighty-five years senior to the 
other. It is more than doubtful, too* if he is accurate in his account of 
Robert Grosseteste* one of the very few among hiss contemporaries whom 
lit* deigned to admire. Depreciation of other men was a passion with him, 
almost a disease. Ho was out of sympathy with the whole Aristotelian 
movement, and out of humour with nil the world. As to the contemporary 
interpretation of Aristotle,his verdict i* yet more ludicrous than his con- 
tempt for the translations. With all the disadvantages from which they 
inevitably suffered! Albertos Magnus and hi* still more famous pupil were 
two of die greatest Aristotelian* the world has yet seen. Bacon himself 
was incompetent to judge them, bat he relented Hie intellectual dictator¬ 
ships as he thought it, of Albert, and attacked him with such animosity 
that the great Dominican was moved at last to administer a weighty 
rebuke. To Bacon, at least, he is thought to be referring, when he s [leaks 
of those who seek a solace for their own indolence by looking only for 
objects to attack; who resemble the hum&r Jffifc that spreads through a 
bodv, by provoking all other students to bitterness and forbidding them 
in dute/dhte sockiati* r rpmernr verUaUmK As a critic of othem Bacon well 
deserves the rebuke; it is fortunate that, as an original thinker, he still 
can deserve our respect 

The comparative freedom of the Latins in the matter or tmuslatioxiH 
by no means released them from conflict with the Mud ini interpretation 
of Aristotle. From the find, appareii% ? the trouble mused by the new 
material was aggravated by the use of certain commaUu^ which were in¬ 
cluded in the prohibition of Aristotle at Parig in 1JI0. Whether the 
reference was to Avicenna or to Avtrtoes, it is certain that the entire 
history of Aristotelianbm at Paris is bound up with the claim of the 
Arab* to be the au then tie ex ponents. Some ind icuti on, therefore, however 
slight and meagre, must be given of Hie character and [nutrition of philo¬ 
sophy In Liam. Why there should ever have been room for intellectual 
complications in that system Is much less obviotw than in the case of Hie 
Christian Church. The Unitarian God of Mali cutset could 1 lave a Prophet 
hut not a Son, He dwelt apart from His creatures, neither incarnate nor 
i cl Mmickrmel, .%rr efr Umhftid 7 Tart i, p, 
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immanent, a bpdj presence hi the dessert which no in an could crons* Such 
a creed might have continued to satisfy the A mb* of the peninsula, and, 
if Liam had remained in that primitive condition, it would have maria 
no impress ion on the world. A> soon* however, as it came into contact 
with Syrian, Persian* and Byzantine civilisation, it had to choose between 
adapting itself to n higher order i>f ideas and perishing altogether. Edu¬ 
cated minch, when they begun to reflect on the message of the Prophet, 
wesf not slow to discover in the Koran and its contents sufficient material 
for philosophic doubt. Was the sacred book itself created, or co-eternal 
with the t reador.- Did noL the Word or isdotn of God resemble the 
Nous of the philosophers or the Logos of the Christians? Had God 
c tema [ attributes, or would their existence be incompatible with 11 is 
absolute unity? Could the freedom of mail be maintained against the 
Divine Omniscience? 

The first debates on these topics date from early timed, even before 
.John of Damascus* as un official at the court of the LTnavyads, provided 
a curious link between Christum and Muslim thought The great age, 
however, both of translations and of philosophy began with Hie Ahhusids 
and the founding of Baghdad, where the patronage of Ncstorian physicians 
by Mansur and Mu’m fen led to the institution of a school of medicine and 
philosophy. The sect of the Mu'tAzilite.* (once fanatical defender* of the 
unity of God) now became prominent in speculation, and from their ranks 
arose Kindi (ofi. r. 67*8), the father of a notable line of philosopher*, and 
himself almost Ike only one uf them who wins an Amb by nu-e. In him 
we observe already the main cliaractcri»tic& which pends ted down to 
Avtmoea, the hst of the line. The predominance of Aristotle had been 
established from the first- From the first, too, the interpretation of 
Aristotle hful home the stamp of Xeo-Platonism. Perhaps the most sur¬ 
prising example of this is the general reception of the Thtohgy tf JrU 
itotlt as a genuine work. Actually an abridgment of Ejimmh iv-vr, it 
was accepted a* Arktotelian by Kindi, Farabi, and many others, who must, 
a* it «ems to us, have been blind to the enormous gulf between the minds 
of Aristotle and Plotinus. Or were they, after all, so blind as we think? 
Plotinus himself might have dissented, The interpretation of Aristoth- 
has always been determined by the interests and the methods of criticism 
belonging to some particular age. It is a question of emphasis, of the 
relative appreciation of his various works, of the special points selected 
for discussion. All ages have recognised the great logician, but what n 
vast difference it makes whether you take Aristotle as primarily an 
astronomer, a theologian, a political thinker* or a biologist. 

The Arabs* beginning with Kindi, fastened especially upon the theory 
of the intellect in the De Animn. There, in a few brief nod difficult 
statements, they found the origin of all the disputes about the inhlhrtm 
tigem and the intellectpaxmhtii^ with oilier complications too technical 
to mention. Here too was the most patent opjiortunity for fusing together 
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Flfttoiust and Aristotelian doctrines, Fur Aristotle hod certainly bin ted 
that mind or spirit in its highest manifestations might be independent of 
bodily organs, perpetually active, immortal. Its energy was not a form 
of motion* and therefore not inseparably linked ivith time. How, then* 
could such an activity belong, like other psychical functions* to the life 
of the individual? From this question it was hut a short step to the 
identification of the irrt^ikrtus aggn& ivith the Jnm*of Plotinus, understood 
iki the manifestation of God. The wisdom of man thus become* a divine 
illumination, undeliled and imperishable, indifferent to the accident of 
death. Such, in roughest expression, was the line of thought along which 
the Arabs advanced towards the denial of personal immortality* and 
thus to conflict with the Catholic faith. 

In the opinion of many Arabic writers and scholars, the most original 
of the Muslim thinkers was Farabi (ok 950), who in the course af his life 
is heard of in EgypC at Damascus, and at Baghdad. Especially famous 
for his commentaries on the Organon* with winch the Arabs associated 
(not without reason) the Wu tork and the Poetic* he w rote also on almost 
every part of Aristotle's system, on the turn p of Plato* on mathematics 
and music. Though his view of th ts hth'tlcctu* agriw was similar in principle 
to Kiridfs, he is said to have regarded Aristotle’s doctrine os a proof of 
the immortality of the soul. And here we may note that, dow n to Pambfs 
time, there was no perceptible breach between the philosophers ami 
orthodox Mtim. Plato and Aristotle w ere welcomed at best as a kind of 
second revelation, harmonious with the official revelation of the Koran* 
Yet the connexion of philosophy with sectarianism was early : the ShPitcs 
were more given to speculation than the Sunnis, and from the time of 
Faru In onwards there was a gradual tendency towards the con version of 
philosophy into an esoteric w isdom, remote from the orthodox profession 
of faith* 

The last of the Asiatic philosophers, and, next to A vermes, the most 
notorious among the Latins* was Ibn Slna or Avicenna (ob. ]036) t who 
paused through law and medicine to metaphysics, w here he U said to have 
owed bis fir*t understanding of Aristotle to Ffinlhfs books. Among other 
things he interested himself in the theory of univeraLla* and formulated 
distinctions between the genus ante in rzbu* t and po$t ra_ In the 
main, however, he resembled the other Muslims in affecting the Christians 
chiefly by his doctrine of the intellect Before Avicennas day lhe position 
of the philosophers, in the special sense of followers of the Greek tradition, 
had become decidedly ambiguous* Two other kinds of teachers had now 
to be reckoned with, first the Sufis or mystics, secondly the orthodox 
scholastics (as it is convenient to call them), who did not wholly contemn 
philosophy but proposed to subordinate it strictly to the teaching of the 
Koran. Upon the Sufis we can make only one observation, that they w ere 
certainly touched by Neo-Platoni*tic influence. The other school, whose 
aim might he loosely compared with Anselm's Juki quaere m mieJkcitm, 
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represented first hy Aeli'ari, a contemporary of Fiirgbl, afterwards, 
in the period between Avicenna anti Avojroes, by Gluudll or Algu/el 
1111), \\ hile the relation ot Algsztls tratbiiig to Islamic orLh<idi>XY 
scarcely concerns us, there is a real significance for the later Western 
scholasticism in Ills determined opposition to the professional philosophers. 
As the author of the lieittnH tum of the Fhikaophers (to which Avcrmes 
afterwards replied with the Vrttnuiioii of the JJettrtu&tm), he not only 
denounced ns heretical certain specific doctrines, such as the eternity of 
tlie world, hut tintly refined to allow the independent status of philosophy. 
Philosophy, he contended, could not l>t a mode of revelation; it could 
not enunciate first principles at once explanatory of the origin of things 
ami compatible with orthodox beliefs. Reason could serve religion only 
in the w ay of exposition, just as it might be of use to any special science, 
or in the management of ordinary affairs. 

Now this was the true battleground of philosophers and theologians 
at Paris in the thirteenth century; and the character of the Struggle was 
predetermined much less by the old Lutin antithesis of rutin and tnii-tonUu 
than by the defined antagonism between the school of Algazd and the 
school of Averrore. Moreover, it was not the fear of Islam that worked 
so profoundly upon the reasoning of Albert us Magnus and Aquinas, hut 
the fear of doctrines which Is tain was on the verge of rejecting. For Aver* 
roes in the West marked the decline of Muslim philosophy, already long 
decadent in the East, He owes his fame, first to Jewish thinkers, who, 
like the Christians and the Muslims, had their own problem of reconciling 
philosophy with “the book”; secondly to Latin universities, which both 
accepted him as the supreme commentator on Aristotle and cherished, as 
the most alluring of heresies, doctrines invented or renewed for the con¬ 
fusion of A Igud’s disciples, A vermes, therefore, is rightly studied in con¬ 
nexion with Latin Avcmokm, to which we shall shortly return. As to the 
Jews, bv their active minds and roving habits they played an important part 
ns carrier* of learning from place to place, hut as philosophers they hardly 
constitute a class distinct from the Arabs, The Fonx Vitae of Aveucebrol 
(ob. 1058), a Neo-Platonitf work in the Arabic style, translated by John 
the Spaniard and Dominic Guildisalvi, w;is widely quoted by Christian 
authors, not least by Duns Scot us, who perhaps took Avencehml to be a 
Christian, and openly adhered to his doctrine of mutter. The other Jewish 
name of high repute among the Latins wu Moses lam Mayxmm (Maimo- 
nidcs or Rabbi Muses), best known for his authorship of the Guide qft/te 
Perplexed. He was contemporary with Aver roes (outliving him by only six 
years) and one of his warmest admirers. As may be seen in a treatise of 
duubllul origin, the Lie Airorihu Philosophorti the Latins came to 
class his errors with thuoO of Aver roes, Algaael, and the rest of the Arabs 1 . 

The stages in the development of Aristotelian ism at Paris are marked 
hy some definite dates. Precisely when the new books were first read in 
1 C/, XIluilLuij ciL'tj dc Brabant, Fart 11, pp r 2 I- 24 . 
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public we do not know, but in 1S1G a provincial council formally inter¬ 
dicted public or private study of the libr't de n aiurnli philosophic with 
commentaries thereon; and in 1215 the papal legate, Hubert de Coupon, 
renewed the prohibition in the word", non kgarttur tibri Jrwtoteli* ih m 
mtittph t'i dr rmi undl phUosoph io, tut im nz rmtf de risdem* It Eft doubt fill 

here whether the mention qf metaphysics implies a difference between the 
lint and the second decree. The term tru’iuphtjalcu won]cl Ik? unfamiliar 
he Tore the diffusion of Aristotle's book, ant J the older usage of phi/sim or 
natural^phUmophia would cover many questions afterwards called meta¬ 
physical. In 1231, after the dispersion of the university, Gregory IX 
repeated the prohibition! but zit the name time entrusted William of 
Auxerre and tw o colleagues with the task of escpnegating Aristotle for 
use in the schools. Nothing came of this impossible project, and the 
prohibition remained form ally valid, to be renewed once more by Urban IV 
in 136& Meanwhile practice moved more rapidly than law. Outside Paris, 
to judge from the example of Toulouse in 1335), free study of Aristotle 
had always been possible* At Paris itself some regulation* of 
mention only the Ih Amma in addition to the Logic, but in March 1355 
the Faculty of Arts laid do« r n a course of study which boldly included 
the Physic^ the Metaphyxk^ and practically ail the translated works, 
lids defiance of papal authority provoked no reply until 1269. Even 
then we may safely presume that (lie action of I Than IV was only pro* 
visional; for now he was reviving on a grander scale the attempt of 
Gregory IX to produce a critical version of Aristotle, invoking to his aid 
the greatest of Christian commentators, St Thomas Aquinas, who just at 
this time was encouraging William of Moerbcke to produce his new 
translations. 

The history of Aristotelian ism in the thirteenth century is, in one of 
Its aspect^ the history of a political struggle in the University of Paris, 
too intricate fur analysis in this chapter. Asa convenient rimpl ideation of 
the hurts, we may concentrate our attention upon the Order of Preachers, 
a society which in its curiier phases was by no means inclined to champion 
the cause of any Pagan philosopher. In Bhru gentUmm ct phifosophorum 
sfauleant frails* So says an ordinance of with thu object of 

conHning the studios of the brethren to theology. The author of the 
revolution which brought the Dominicans into the front muk or Arista* 
tclians was the illustrious Albert of Cologne (dt. I38G), who taught at 
Paris from 1345 to 1348, imd was occupied for some forty years altogether 
in the production of his inumimental works. Except during his lifetime, 
the fame of this great man has always been a little overshadowed by that 
of his pupil Aquinas (ob. 3374), whose greater command of expository 
method makes him easier of access. Rash indeed would it be to say that 
Albert was the more remarkable of the two, but in the direction of 
experimental science he went farther, «ud to him, as the pioneer, fell 
the enterprise of making all parts uf Aristotle intelligible to the Latins, 
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Impatient of tilt* “brut*; animals” who attacked Lhe use of philosophy and 
blasphemed everything of which they were ignorant, he saw that the study 
of A fifth) Lie coutd not be prohibited, and already, perhaps, while teaching 
at Parity discerned the seed* of Averroisin which he was afterwards (in 
invited by Alexander IV to refute. 

Averrolsm it was again, not merely as a local phenomenon* hut as the 
climax of the whole Arabian interpretation of Aristotle, that moved 
Aquinas to continue his master's work in his own deep and searching 
exposition of the principal honk*. The task before him w*S one of un¬ 
paralleled complexity, such ns only a mail of boundless courage, unfailing 
candour, and exceptional powers of mind could Imve faced, Now for the 
first time in the history of the Middle Ages, or indeed, in the history of 
the world, w l ls it imperative to deli in it the provinces of philosophy and 
theology, and at the same time to vindicate the unity of truth. On the 
one hand, St Thomas w’as perfectly convinced that nu truth discoverable 
by reason could be inconsistent with the Christian revelation; on the 
other hand, be was equally assured that the truths uf revelation w r ere 
accessible only to a in tide of experience not commonly described as reason, 
and inseparable from the history and authority of the Church* What he 
hud primarily to combat was not atheism, nor even any avowed heresy 
in dogma* but the impudent sophism, borrowed by certain Christians 
from the Muslims, that there am or must be two kind* of truth; so that* 
when the voice uf reason or philosophy conflicts with the voice of authority 
and faith, we may legitimately hearken to both. Or if few quite professed 
tluit absurdity, the alternative was to insinuate that reason would often 
oblige us to believe one thing, were not its opposite enjoined on us by 
faith. 

Aquinas took a wide view of his problem. He did not restrict himself 
to the Latin Averroishs against whom he wrote the Dc Unit ate InMhciu .1 
in 1270, but went back to the higher sources of the mischief. By one 
of the most amazing accidents in history it had fallen to Aristotle, some 
fifteen centuries after his death, to stand as the representative of human 
reason. By another accident it was given to the Arabs to work out a 
systematic interpretation* and then to hand it over to the Latine* Now 
Aquinas, no less than Albert, was deeply interested in Aristotle, and not 
in the least afraid of his opinions. He might even, in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the time, have agreed with the A verroists that the general liberty 
of speculation was summed tip in the free study of Aristotle. It is ludi¬ 
crous, however, to suppose that he took Aristotle to be infallible. Except 
in the last decadence of scholasticism, the only people who ever did that 
were the A verroists and the Muslims* For the most part St Thomas was 
not occupied in proving the rightnesa or wrongness of Aristotle, hut in 
critic-king the Arabian interpretation of him, relatively to such questions 
as the eternity of the ivorld, the individuality of the immortal intellect, 
and the alleged subjection of the human will to planetary influences. Like 
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a good Aristotelian, he perceived Unit in mailing contra Gentiltthe must 
cunduct the discussion on u basis accepted by his opponents There could 
be no question of “authority"; for, as he says, mnhumethtac <1 pttgani uon 
mfmnkint nobiscnm in uuctortiate ntiamttt Script unit* ... timh' nibextt cat ad 
naturaiem rolionem rccurrcrt^ cm om not a^sentirf coguntur'. Now by 
“natural rai*K>n^ the Muslims understood primarily, if nut solely, the 
philosophy of Aristotle; arid from that philosophy they lutd extracted 
inferences damaging to the Christian position; nut indeed to the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation—for on these points Aristotle could 
have nothing to say “but to the belief in moral responsibility and the 
immortality of the souL To St Thomas, therefore, the alternatives were 
to reject the Muslim interpretation, or to prove that Aristotle himself 
was wrong. He does not choose either course to the total exclusion of 
the other, but to a large extent he argues that Aveiroes and Avicenna 
had misrepresented the master of their allegiance. 

Whether A qiiinas proves his case to the satisfaction of modern critics 
may be disputable, but he certainly marshals an array of arguments that 
none of his contemporaries was likely to defeat Along with Ins elucida¬ 
tion of Aristotle he examines the still wider problem of the whole relation 
of reason to faith; upholding in his own sense a duplex vrriiati* jtiodu j, 
which yet avoids the duplicity of believing contradictory proposition* on 
different grounds, and is, in effect, ft plea for the unity of truth* If, once 
more, we may doubt whether the conditions of the age permitted Ivim to 
arrive at & final appreciation of all the difficulties none can reasonably 
doubt the candour of his intention, the subtlety of his intuitions* or the 
astonishing range and lucidity of bis mind. Similar merits and similar 
inevitable deficiencies arc revealed in his general understanding of Aris¬ 
totle. He was no biologist, no physicist, no astronomer^ He could not 
discriminate between paths of science where Aristotle had gone hopelessly 
astray, and other paths where he liad advanced almost to the verge uf modern 
achievement. Like the roiimieutatora of nil ages, not excluding our own, 
he was strongest within the bounds of hb own experience, and weakest 
where his sympathy failed. To the last he was hampered by ignorance of 
history. Often as ho contested Neo-PfatonM interpretations, he was far 
from disengaging Aristotle from later accretions. He knew>, for example 
(with the help of Willi am of Moerbeke), that the IJhcr df Cansky widely 
received us Aristotelian, was in fact an excerpt from Produs; and yet he 
could make the almost staggering assertion that “Dionysius, 1 " in contrast 
to A ugustine and others. Jcrc ubtquc sequitur A rhtotdctn a . Tli (% i t is tru e, 
he says in an early work, and perhaps in later life he might have hesitated 
to repeat it. But neither by Aquinas, nor by anyone eke iu that century, 
wad Aristotle fully diverted of the Neo^PlatouLt garments in which the 

1 Stitww contra Gmttk*, 1 h t- 
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four**.* of history had clothed lvim r Yet after ail these- criticisms* to 
which others might be added, it remains inrun testable that ever}' modern 
student of Aristotle lias much to learn from the exposition of Aquinas. 

Averrofem proper, as distinct from the general influence of the Arabs, 
is not heard of before the second half of the century. Moreover, when 
Albert wrote his Dt: UnUalc Intdltctuit contra Avtrmtm in 1256* he 
appears to he attacking a tendency rather than ac tual teachers at Paris T 
Siger of Brabant is hrst mentioned in 1266* and the first olTieial coEideni- 
nation of Averroism occurs in 1270. Before that date, either in the 
autumn of 1268 or in the spring of 12G9* Aquinas returned from Italy 
to Paris, w here he remained until 1272. The resumption of a professorial 
chair by a Dominican (for Aquinas had taught at Paris for some years 
before 1260) was so unusual that we must attribute it to the manifold 
difficulties in which the Order was involved Among these were the 
constant hostility of the seculars to the regular*, differences with the 
Franciscans ami the 4li AugUfffciflkn” theologians and finally the emergence 
of Awrroisui} a movement complicated by the attempt to involve the 
general credit of FeripatcticLsm with the errors of 8iger of Brabant. St 
Tlmnia*, accord a ugly, hud both to publish his Dr l/riitote InkUedua as an 
answer to Sigers Dt Aninm Inldkctlvo^ and to protect the freedom of 
Aristotelian study against critics who still, perhaps might appeal to 
Urban's decree of 1268. Evidence to the same effect \s furnished by a 
woj'fc discovered and printed by Mandunnet, the Dt Quindttm PrM t- 
matibtf of Albertos Magnus* composed in answer tu a letter of enquiry 
by Giles of I^ines. Of these fifteen problems the 6nit thirteen are 
identical with the proposition* condemned at Paris (19 December 1270)* 
while the last two suggest an attempt to involve Aquinas in the down¬ 
fall of the Averroi^ta. 

From a survey of the thirteen condemned propositions we gather that 
four main questions were prominent, the unity of the intelligence in nil 
men, the eternity of the world, the freedom of the will, the knowledge 
and providence of God. A more drastic reduction might leave only the 
first of the four a* of primary importance in 1279; for it seems that this 
had spread beyond philosophical circles, in its practical bearing on mom! 
responsibility and pcnmnal salvation. While it is impossible here to 
discuss so intricate n problem, nr to compare tile Avermist and Dominican 
readings of the Jk Antmtu it i> necessary to remark that A vermes had 
advanced beyond the position of Avicenna and his predecessors. The 
other* had removed from human conditions only the inUStcha agm# f 
which might even lie identified with God: but A v ermes converted also 
the mtdtectiix ptwribiU* into a “separate substance,” and declared it to be 
ttmut in omnibus haminilmxK Opposed as he was to both these interpre¬ 
tation* of Aristotle, St Thomas was aware that even Catholic doctors had 
identified the intellect us agent with God, in which case it would rightly 
1 Annina*, Summit rmrtm Gmlite*, u, 6f+ and 7-1. 
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be excluded from human personality, Avcrroes, however, was clearly 
beyond the pale: for* since nothing in God ran be merely potential* to 
affirm the unity of the midkehix pombii i> is to deny the individuality 
of man. 

Avcrrnisni was defeated, and Siger of Brabant, condemned again by 
the Inquisition of France in October 1ST?, passed his loot years in Italy, 
os the prisoner of the Homan curia. There lie perished t as the story goes 
by the hand of a half-insane assassin, and thereafter was honourably 
translated to Dante’s Parad!*o. The subsequent fortune* of Aveiroism 
we cannot pursue. More important for the moment was the renewed 
attack on Aristotelianisin in general, which gained a passing triumph in 
1277, The might v efforts of Albert mid Thomas* w ith the favour of one 
or two Popes, had checked but not destroyed the force of the opposition. 
The currents of pyioftiphicul thought, not to say political faction, were 
numerous* The secular clergy, always jealous of the friars, did not shine 
in the use of 1 intellectual weapons. If Huger Bacon, writing in 1271, can 
be trusted, they hod failed to produce a single theological or philosophical 
treatise for the space of forty years. They merely took doctrinal quest ions 
as a convenient pretext for attack. Against that kind of onslaught the 
i wo Orders were united, but in other respect* they tended to drift apart. 
Bona vent lira and Aqumna were &n happily united by personal friendship 
that t hey might have stood as models to an earlier Fra Angelico far the 
meeting of Francis and Dominic, Yet it h Bonnventura who best ex¬ 
press the difference of temper between the two societies, when he says 
that file Preachers j/rinripfiUter hiUmliiiit .ipmtlatfonii ri jxxtfcu anttionu 
the Friars Minor prhiripalitcr unrthtti, ft poxtra specnlntiatu*. Even fct 
Thomas, who was t!rtr from devoid of sympathy with mysticism, would 
hardly have written the Itincrarum matth in Drum. 

Some thing more, or less, than “unction” is required* however, to 
account for the attitude of John Fevkham, ihe Franciscan Archbishop of 
Ciuitcrbury, who, besides attempting to implicate Aquinas with the 
luncdes of Sig< r T went to Hie length of protesting that nothing was 
common to the two Order* hut the bare foundalimis of the faith. So wide 
a division could only lie affirmed in so far as the Franciscans identified 
themselves with the party sometimes called Augustinirm. On the whole, 
and with many reservation*, it is true that Use Franciscan doctors looked 
askance at the Aristotelian movement, Roger Bacon, no doubt, falls 
outside all generalisations. Much as he disliked the ascendency of Albert, 
he was too much of an individualist to act merely as the partisan of one 
society against another. But a general review of the most distinguished 
Franciscan writers, from Alexander of Hales ( who was not, it seem*, the 
author of the Summa which bears his name) to Duns Scot us, would justify 
the opinion that by their influence alow Aristotle would never have 
secured the supremacy among philosophers. That supremacy was claimed 
1 MandonDotj op. ciL Part p, tie. 
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for him neither by the earlier Middle Ages, not yet by the thirteenth 
century as a whole, but only by the great Dominican masters, assbted 
undoubtedly by the Averruists whom, on some vital points, they felt 
* bound to oppose, "Hie delayed but eventual triumph of Thomisin (never 
perfectly accomplished, one might add, until the revival in the nineteenth 
century) hay too often cast Ixick a false light on the age of 8t Thomas 
himself. Opposition, not inertly lu him but to Aristotle, was then frequent 
and bitter, A casual but iikteresHng example is found in the $uvmM y of 
mi known authorship, which Buur has printed, in the same volume with the 
works of Grosseteste, The writer, a man of strong intelligence and far 
from ignorant of Aristotle, has some exceedingly sharp things to say about 
him. In particular, he dismisses as ineffective the whole Aristotelian 
criticism of the Platonic k4 ideas/and hints pretty strongly that Aristotle 
way often as mudi moved by prejudice aa by rational judgment. 

In England, and at Oxford, where this Summa may probably have 
been composed, the Franciscans were especially strong. Encouraged by 
Grosseteste (not himself a member of the Order) and by the example of 
his writings, they gave more attention to mathematics and optics than to 
the wider problem n of philosophy that chiefly exercised the Dominicans 
Of Paris, But there must also have been something in the English air 
inimical to Timm ism. For not only the Franciscan Archbishop* John 
Pechham, but his Dominican predecessor, Robert Kilwardbv (author of 
an interesting work on lhe Division of Philosophy), persuaded Oxford to 
condemn a number of propositions maintained by St Thomas. His action 
wi\s ;i sequel to the larger affair fit Paris in March 137T* when .the various 
forces opposed to the Dominicans united under Etienne Tern pier, the 
Chancellor of the University, to secure the condemnation of no less than 
^1!> propositions, some of them imputable only to Higer and the Aver- 
red sty* others common to Aquinas and all the Peripatetics. 

VVliat was the meaning of this undiscriuiimitihg violence? Behind the 
publico] struggle there was doubtless some genuine apprehension of a 
fatal schism between philosophy and the authority of the Church. The 
avstem of Catholicism, as It was slowly shaped and consolidated in the 
Middle Ages, pointed to the indivisible union of all Christians in a single 
societv, ideally as wide as the world, To the realisation of such an ideal 
the existence of Jews, Muslim*, and Pagans was the most patent obstacle, 
but jilso the must superficial. More sericius was the breach between the 
Greeks and the Latins, for that touched the internal principles upon 
which the Christian society was founded. More vital even than doctrinal 
uni tv wa* the maintenance of the claim by which alone the Church had 
succeeded in absorbing into herself the finer essence of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation* The substance of that cbiim m ils the possesion of first 
principle* comprehensive enough to supersede Greek philosophy, and to 
serve as the ultimate source of morality and Saw. Once allow the po&si- 
bility of explaining the world without reference to the propositions of the 
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Creed, or of govemmg mankind without reference to the Zfir diving and 
the whole structure of the Church must he threatened with collapse. The 
liberty of the sciences, therefore* niid the Jilierty of princes were on the 
same plane; they ^cre liberties conceded by the Church—liberties to 
asrive at any can clarion* and tol^ any administrative measures not in - 
coinpntable with the Christian presupposition*. 

Such being the remorseless logic of the situation, the search for means 
of avoiding it persistently continued. After in any makes hi fts and evasions 
of the iistie, it became clear at last to the ruruter mmds of the thirteenth 
century that only one solution was possible* If it con id he shewn that the 
work of reason in the whole field of science could he accoinpitched with¬ 
out possible colli si nn with the faith: if, in other wonts there was a dttpkr 
vtrHntf ,t moilm consistent with intellectual honesty* then intolerable 
tyranny and disastrous revolution could alike be avoided. To make good 
this solution was the policy of Aquinas, Sincerely convinced that human 
reason could neither prove nor disprove the doctrines peculiar tn Christie 
anity T he proceeded to infer that all arguments destructive of the faith 
were spurious products uf reason* which genuine philosophy could refute 
without appeal tu authority. At the same time he allotted a wide province 
to reason, and belie vet] It possible to demonstrate the principle* of Theism 
nrid of theist in morality by the arguments relative to God, freedom* 
fUid inimortaljty which Kant afterwnrdis declared to lie invalid* In the 
age of Aquinas there was neither a Kant nor even a magnified Guard In, 
but there were conservatives who mistrusted these new lines of division* 
anil who failed to see that a position tenable in the da vs of Augustine* 
nr even of Anselm* might bo far from Impregnable to the onslaught of 
Avenues, With the conservatives were allied the idnnnints r w ho held that 
Aquinas Imnsclt was betraying the citadel by inviting reason to occupy 
the ou tworks. In their eyes a Peripatetic was no better than an Averroist; 
both alike deserved the penalty of traitors w ithin the vamp. Hit! cleavage 
of parties and the hardening of the distinction between theology and 
philosophy in list have been assisted by the organising of Faculties within 
the University. The control of philosophy belonged to the Faculty of 
Arts i the Lhcologlans* therefore* were clearly not philosophers, Bence* 
when Albert the Great, as a friar, was attacked by the sttulents of theology, 
it was the artiste who rushed In crowds to his support. So anomalous a 
position could not long be maintained. Sooner or later the lines of 
intellectual division would follow- pretty closely the division of Fac ulties 
with results that* without returning to the Middle Ages we can readily 
imagine. 

Among those swept aw ay, a little ironically, with the 219 propositions 
was the unfortunate Roger liscon. If he was to be engulfed in Hue company 
of so many Peripatetics* it seems n pity that, instead of railing at Albert, 
he did not collaborate wiLh him for the advancement uf dieiniHtry and 
physics* We roust beware* however* of misinterpreting cither the position 
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of Bhcuei or tliti causes of his downfall. It would be unhistoricaj to suppose 
that advocacy of mathematics, or prophecies of living-machines and other 
marvels* w ould have brought him to captivity. Whatever the value of his 
contributions to science (about which the specialists are a little frigid)* 
no school of thought then suspected that geometrv or optics or the pro¬ 
pagation of force by ** multiplication of species ,+ were going to undermine 
the Church. Bacon, like Aheiarel, may have damaged himself by making 
enemies, as id by bis monotonous dispraise of Authority ; but where be 
seem* definitely to hnve stumbled was in the field of astrology'. The 
state of astronomy at the time permitted it to Ik a quasi-acicntitie 
question whether the fortunes and even the characters of men might not 
lie shaped by celti&tifll impressions. Bacon himself agreed with Aquinas 
and other educated men in denying that the freedom of the will could 
thus, he nf Footed* and in avoiding the more childish superstitions. Th e 
attack on him was probably no more intelligent than the refu.-al to 
discriminate between Aquinas and the Averroists* In the hour of 
triumphant faction a few mah or ambiguous expression* would be 
evidence enough. Deplorable as the result was, we have no more right 
to accuse the whole age of persecuting science than we have to argue from 
Bacon's own effort to prove the utility of mathematics to theology that 
lie saw no intrinsic value in theoretical reasoning. Ip auv m t it is an 
anachronism either to look for a new philosophy of the world in the 
.scientific tastes of Bacon 9 nr to interpret his overthrow as mere hostility 
to the study of until nil phenomena. A still greater absurdity would Ik 
tii suppose that Bacon's praise of experience and experiment brought 
upon him the wrath of Aristotelians. 

High tly hi estimate Bacons worth as a philosopher is* however, a very 
difficult task. The coin bail ve spirit which enraged his contemporaries 
ha* endeared him, perhaps undulv, to modern readers with little 
sympathy tor the temper of the Mill [lie Ages. Similarly, his references to 
actual or possible devices of mechanics and chemistry have won for him 
more credit a* an inventor than hit would have claimed for himself. Our 
concern, however, is rather with his general estimate of knowledge, and 
with his broader relations to the intellect ml attitude of Ids times. And 
here we Hnd that, in some respects. his mind was provincial, or even re¬ 
actionary, while lei others he certainly had a vision of Hie future •ffirut in 
acrngmatei von Jhrir adjuckm* His provincialism appears in his failure 
to Appreciate the higher contemporary thought* or to perceive t lie direction 
in which minds really more critical than his own were moving. Much of 
his criticism, as fur example in the Dr FTm.v contract h In ilndio 7*heot(lgine t 
is singularly barren, If we suppose it to refer to sueh men as Albert the 
Great or Thomas Aquinas. They in their turn might well have objected 
that Bacon's whole conception of philosophy was obsolete. They would not 
formally have disputed his statement that the chief and final intention 
uf philosophers was circa dhinmn ft angdorttm cognitbfi#m,. .cum con- 
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temptu bommm htiiti vttnc itt pervaiirent ad datum futurae 

font H ud* ah t but they might fairly have replied that amiable commonplaces 
were no substitute for h real delineation of the provinces of theology mid 
human reason, Bacon is, in fact, reactionary in his extravagant subovdina- 
ttun df philosophy to theology. He reverts to a pus it ion barely tenable 
in the thirteen I h century unless supported by fresh arguments* and he 
appears to be imperfectly acquainted with the greatest controversy of Ins 
age. 

Again* his praise of ^mathematics " as an aid to civil and religious 
government is so mixed up with the puerilities of astrology and alchemy 
that 1 1 is pretence of superiority to his times in this respect is far from 
convincing; On the other hand, tile re are many glimpses of genuine in- 
sijrht in Ivia enthusiasm for linguistic studies, in his anticipation of the 
manifold uses of geography , and in his constant eniphasison the importance 
of experimental method. Very often he speaks of ximtiu experimentally 
as a separate science rather tbui as a general method employed by natural 
philosophy; nml in the Opm Pertium he makes the sigiitlicuiit statement: 
tiai 14 rails cnim pkHozophu-i narrui ft arguU* $ed non t'jcpcrtiur. He main¬ 
tains, nevertheless that experiment or experience is required to verify all 
the sciakri; nor can w e reasonably complain if he is not yet in a position 
to discriminate between the mure mid the less experimental department* 
of knowledge, what wq clearly discern in Bacon* when we get behind his 
peevishness, his superstition** and his arrogance* is a profound discontent 
with the existing state of knowledge* a conviction that no further advnnee 
is possible except by a kind of intellectual return to Nature. In this he 
was indubitably right* and in this rather than in actual achievement, lies 
hi* title to fame, At all time*, too, he was hampered by his conflict with 
authority. Many of his Ijook* have the character of an apologia. He is 
desperately anxious to refute the .slanders of his enemies, arid to persuade 
Pope Clement IV that his philosophy is orthodox and profitable. Had 
he worked in a calmer atmosphere, and in harmony with the chiefs of his 
Older, it is probable that he would have left us a higher impression of 
his powers. 

The imprisonment of Bacon was a political incident, in the same sen.se 
that the trial* ipf (tattsrhalk, Abelard, and Gilbert de In Purree, or the 
prohibitions of Aristotle, Aveiroisnt, and Peripntetirjsin were political 
incidents, For the Chureh wils* in theory and in fact, a political society 
tinged on lirst principle?-, and pledged therefore to test every movement 
of thought by it* probable effect on the faith and cun duct of Christian*. 
Liberty of opinion we now take to be the foundation of nil other liberties; 
interference with i L wc stamp as an net of tyranny or* at best* os A dangerous 
experiment, But tlmt is liecausc ve are governed by opinion and desire 
no other master. The medieval Chureh, on the uther hand* claimed to 
he governed by know ledge, and that makes all the difference in the world. 
That, too. Is why the niguificanceof the proposed division between theology 
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and philosophy was graver than even an Aquinas could suspect. The scope 
of this chapter has excluded political thought tit the more restricted sc use, 
but facts like the growth of Canon Law, the revival of Roman juris¬ 
prudence,, the rise of nations and communes the struggle of Empire and 
Papacy „ and the appearance of mjcIi a book as MaisiiliuH of Padua's 7A- 
jfcijor Pach ure intimately connected with medieval philosophy* In the 
last chapter of his Monarch jn Dante supports his plea for on independent. 
Empire by the analogous independence of philosophy. To the Pope belong 
revealed truths and the theological virtues; to the Emperor moral virtue 
and the inventions of reason. That Dante grasped the whole possibilities 
of hi* argument i* improbable; for no such division could be effective 
before the rise of the modem State* nor even then until the State had 
renounced the rare of theology, only to find that philosophy had likewise 
vanished from its counsels. The heroic attempt of Aquinas to define a 
sphere for philosophy without detriment to the sovereign rights of theology 
was simply one expression of the whole medieval struggle bo to adjust the 
temporal power to the spiritual m to create a dominion of political A^edom 
within the higher sovereignty of the Church. The project, we may hold* 
was impossible. It is certain* at least* l hat it failed. 

Vet this failure was the 3n*t mnl greatest achievement of medieval 
philosophy* Liter developments such as the rivalry of Thomists and 
Srotiata* with all their wrangles about matter anil form* universal* and 
individuals have their interest for students r but small importance Tor the 
historical movement of the world. When we gaze on the solid line of 
folio* attributed to Duns Scutes{ofl. 1308) it seems almost incredible that 
his life can bftTe lasted—eeeoTding to a common estimate—no more than 
thirty-four years* Even if the correct figure be a little larger* his youth 
is perhaps a fact to be remembered in estimating the quality of hi> work. 
For ill Duns Srotus we cannot but recognise something of that joy lei 
destruction attributed by Plato to young men attac ked by the first fever 
of dialectic* It was his distinguished fate to found a school strong enough 
for a time to divide the world with the ThoiniflL, The Franciscans 
adopted him bis their champion and magnified hi* prestige. Modern 
readers* however, who stand: apart from medieval fact Lon*, will lie slow 
to recognise in Duns Scotus a serious intelleetual rival to Thomas Aquinas 
In method, in perspicuity, in dignity and breadth of mind he is plainly 
inferior. To charge him with insincerity would be uncharitable* but he 
strikes us a£ a man determined at all hazard ft to take sip original positions, 
and therefore to seek with all his notorious ^subtlety" for points of dis¬ 
tinction between his own and other views. The result in most cases is 
that hi* divergence from Aquinas and other doctors turns out to lie 
smaller than his statements would suggest. 

On the fundamental question of the relation of philosophy to theology 
he proposes a much sharper division than was approved by St Thomas. 
When any truth is enunciated ns an article of faith, it is inexpedient, he 
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soys, to attempt a demonstration of it. The effect of your demonstration 
on the faithful will Ije to deprive them of the merit of faith, while to the 
infidel you will provide an opportunity of declaring that Christians fire 
driven by lock of faith to fall back on argument. It would thus be im¬ 
proper to prove by reason tied God exists. Hint God is one, or that the 
soul is immortal. Duns Scot us Fails, however* to work out the consequences 
of his own hypoLhest^ He is far from meaning that faith is irrational* 
but equally far from grasping the importance of philosophical monotheism 
as a preparation for Christian doctrine^ or from perceiving Hie danger nf 
sheer obscurantism involved m his own contention. Nor does he deal with 
Aquinas' point that, since few- men have leisure* or inclination* or ability 
to be phi I ciph ers* the hulk of mankind will be obliged to receive in the 
form of faith propositions which a few may lie able to establish by 
reasoning. On the other hand* Duns Scotiis goes quite os far as Aquinas 
in claiming for theology an interest in every hmneh of knowledge, not 
excluding geometry* and also in exalting the power of the intellect for 
the general purpose of arriving at truth. Theology, lie maintain*,, h 
practical rather tlinn speculative, but the practical consequences of Chris¬ 
tian dogmas* jis he explains them, would never have been qnestiuned by 
Aquinas, In a word* Duns Scot us proposes a new division of provinces 
hut does not adequately defend it. He tends to exalt will above intellect, 
but with the dirtied ties of their inter-relation he does not grapple half 
so closely us Aquinas, 

Perhaps the most conspicuous point of difference lie tween Duns Scotua 
and his contemporaries was his doctrine of matter* Entirely free from 
materialism In any sense that would make matter independent of Hie 
Creator* he insist^ neverthclc®, that all created Iwings, the spiritual no 
Icsaj than the corporeal* have matter a* well its form in their com pori Horn 
To support this doctrine he makes an important distinction between 
metaphysical and physical matter. He supplied that Pythagoras and 
some of the early Greek philosophers had thought of matter metaphysics 
idly, but he assigned to physics and natural philosophy, not the materia 
pr\mu y but only the JstTimdo prima t which is Hie substratum of generation 
and corrupt ion. In its metaphysical hch*c matter need not lx? localised, 
and he excused himself from answering the question nhi ert? Thus even 
the angelic nature contains matter in its being* and since Aquinas had 
allowed to the angels a kind of patenim* Dim* Sent us is obliged to deny 
that the existence nf matter is merely potential flow it can exist achi, 
without being fiettw tdktihi j* lie finds it ditlicult to explain, but such is 
his doctrine. And furl her* since the whole universe of creature* Iio.h [jeen 
developed out of this metaphysical substratum by progressive differentia¬ 
tion, tlie Thomist doctrine of matter as the rawui mdiuuhiatiani* must 
be rejected* Incidentally the angels thus recover the privilege of being 
individuals without constituting a specie* apiece. What Individuality in* 
and how it arises* Duns Scotiis ex I musts his ingenuity to explain. He 
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was doubtless right in suspecting that the pnxnl e could not lie solved 
through the simple alternatives of matter and form. He perceived also 
that an individual could not be defined b_v negati ves and that there must 
be some positive quality involved in numerical distinction. If in the end 
his own doctrine only led to the thesis that A or a$t hoc on account of 
haoxcitaxi we must still hesitate Ixifore wo throw stones at him* For in 
the monstrous jargon of some modern philosophies a word like^thisness" 
lias an air of almost classical refinement. 

Impossible as it is to do justice in a page or two to the comprehensive 
knowledge of Duns Seotus or to his intellectmd acumen, it is not unjust 
to deny that he is author of any momentous reform in philosophy. Rather 
does ho testify* like Roger Bacon s though in very different style, to the 
approaching exhaustion of medieval thought The iiir of finality that 
hangs over the weighty pages of Aquinas has n pro] 3 he tic significance. 
For the work of Aquinas* consummate in its kind, had exhausted the 
materlnb then existing for the edifice of philosophy* though not the 
ingenious art of arranging them in new patterns. The great age of dia¬ 
lectic had vanished with the rebirth of Aristotle; the age of Aristotelian ism 
was to perish in still greater revolutions. Alike in politics and in science 
more portentous questions were soon to be uttered: whether a society 
founded on an immutable gospel could find room for the modern State, 
and whether a xacntm r.r ptrimcntalig beyond the dreams of Roger Bacon 
could be reconciled with an infallible Church, 
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CHAPTER I. 


TIIE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 

[Only the chief works ure ifivpn, m the lilcmture is so voluminous,] 
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EferLiere, l/Ordrf moiaRsliquep tic. {«* below, tit), 
t imchie, La QuereRe <k* l[avHtituie% etc. i#™ bcfow t uiju 
tfrertner, Kultur- n + Sittcu^vtfchH-hte, etc, [abort] (we Ai^Wj in); 

also in Fpeciid imtew In: 

Hefele^Lctlercq* Jrf* Gmciies £«* Gan* IHM. v), 

Meyer von Elqouru, Jehrliijcher* etc, (he below, inK 

(ft) Very useful special bibEogfiifritlei: 

For Len IX- HtTafo-Idclercq, op, tit. tv, p. note l {*» #fW. v> 

For Felttr Damian. /AfioL iv, p, 12 ' 1 I F not© ,i. 

For Beiengftr of Tours* /JW. it, p, note 3. 

For the Election Deere* of 105ft, Meyer v. Kno 00,14 op, eU. %, EictirKiLS m P 
p, H 7 H, ivmi llefole-J J cclcrei| f op, riL iv f ji. 1I3&, note 2 , 
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(n) SfcrAiiATK SoimcBa. 
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Witt wq, tSOl l a/*o ed. Jaflv r 1\ in Monumentm Graffaruum. 3 HS>&. (BahL ref* 
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Hiiirns Novhp. v, pp, l}2Si F^ip Rapr. rw Ml'L 
UndulfSeninn Misinria Medkdimeiijdji. Ed, Bethmimt* L t hulL W atteiibnch, W , 
MOIL Script- IITI. pp. ai-lfKi. Jilin Id MPL i^vn, cnlL (Wfi-aqq. 

Lojiriulf Junior (de S. Fnuln), IIL^eria Mediolaneusis, Ed ticthmAiLii, L C. and 
,laffe n P- MOIL Script xx- pp. ST—«>- jW»fnMI f I* colL I^aqq. 

LRwr PoiltifvciLlsft. St* frm, /#iW, IV, 

j^tcr Dftmijkji. Open. Ed. Cftifttanue, C- S vnk. Rome. IG06-W, Repr- tn Ml L 
tixuvp ciLr. 

- DssceptatJ^ synodal is. EfL Iloinemaniij L v H in MOIL Libclli do Ute. I. pp. 

V0-&4, in MPL, i:s;lv + 

|Extracts in Eii^lkb in Oreeinvoodp CatLedn l^etri, it. pp. 423-7- {Sbo 

hffatv, iti.)] 
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Ill MODERN WORKS, 
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Early Chmiiirlen nf Kurap: I Laly. Lundan. um. [Short sketch, excellent 
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Bcrliurc, IL L'Ordre iDoanstlq tie dcs arigmw mi m 1 sieeb, 3rd edn. IJ3k- 

MnrcskoLLs, 1924. * 

Birun* H. Saint Fitirr* Damien. 2nd odn. Park, JtKMi, [Very useful; a jmod an- 

prvrintioti.1 1 

Borina, ft. R. Par la storia delJa rtforma della Chiesa nel mccoIu s. ASRSP stsxn 
191*1. 

Butler^ E. C. Bciiedi^tiuo monaclilsm. London. llHy, 

Cnudiie, A. Lb Quemllei dcs luve«ftittira® dan* Jos diocMesi do Li^ire et do C&ixftnl. 

VoL l. Louvain. I8iM>. [.Most uaoftd.1 
Mare* O. Le PonllAcdt dc Nicolas II }\QH. so lilHIj. pp. 401 raq. 

DraliiuakiiJp J. Papot Lao IX uud diu Simnnio. Loip^lc and ItfrliJi, IS#08. 
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Dtlch[^llO ± L. Eludes sur le Ljber l^idifirutis Park IH77. 
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X-Lnllifc^i", A. If. Tim hegiiming^ of the temporal soi’ortlknkty of the Prpta> 
Loauioik. HK>8. " -t 

Flflury* V- Histoire ecdes-kxtlquE?. ifa L>u. UiW. v. [StiU mus-t lutofui; written 
with conmiaTid of tlkO litem! lire .uni wlUl imigllL] 

FI tclio. A- Etuilps Kur la |hotcmique roligiou^o h l^poquo do (jregoira Vlls le* 
prcgT^ronam. Kilk 1018. [Useful; but lays too mndi atro** un Lluctiac 
[plittittl 

Fonmler* P. Etude* sur leg fau*ses dicreklos. RLIE. m (IQOfli pn 35-61 5f)U 
516 t 7Q1-H4, and vim (1907). pp. 19-s5€l 
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Die frtsotzgebijikg dpr rorniwliou Kirehe uit Zeit Gre^or^ V1L in .MumdjjjiT 

histor. Jaliraitch, ir, Mimielk,. IWW. 
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ir^niUki, B, Ltfguci, Ukchof von Segui^ Abt von Monto^assiiia {1010 S 
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truftsklcd. 1 

I lalfmimii, 1L Cardinal Humbert: sein Lebeii umi seme Werke- Gottingen, ItftSU 
[dw.] 

iiartniBJiEij L trp.schicEtd Italicug. Oen, Itikf- v, 

tiauckp A. K irebi? ngesebiGht>& tkulaehlMid*- \ oL. m. .S« ^n. WiiV, v, [[ndhr- 

pgEiRahlo. J 

lliettrteveut, ft. Durand dr Tni&m el 3es origins ilc rhdr&le Wrengariemm. I 'aiw* 
1141 i i C &sfu I, e^ p-ec iji IEv for studies of tli-R day. ] 

ImbarL do In Tour, P, Elections episcopales dons l P tg]i*e de France du ix* au 
m* fitala. Pori*. 183)1. 

- Lns Paroisscs ru rail 1 < eJ^j^ Fineienn* France rl le n ,# ta xt 6 fu-cb. ft I I. LXj j.^ ■ j 
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I'dik Ji, I". Zur Kritik dea iVlru- do Ebizlp. 3 volt. Breslau. lOEbitf. 

( ppaS6Mi ± B* \j& fun Li della sturia dclle province Id-ii |tm>I itjitie, S^r Gen. Biht . i. 

-—— Sul eni:ilo|f& do teydi e del fendatartL dellc nrovincic ikopciletanD Butin la 
dofldfiiixkme ivnrnwmp. (Alti della r. Accad, ili nrcheologiap Uttar*, e belle 
artf. VoL iv,) Napfee. 1063. 

Hesktd, A. Ilia Hktoa-ta adfltiLi des A no M >70115 Vatieaimi uud ties Gaufrudus M.iIa- 
lerra* Kin Beitra# zur Quelletakuitde (Hr die Grachichte Untcritalipns imil 
SllLltOLL^ Kiel. I35SI. [dim] 

E1 3 El tier. F. Das Verbal tnks eIg» Hugo FaJcandus xu Romuald von Salerno. 1 Lille. 
JBGfl. 

Hinsch + F. Ainntus von Monte ( as si no uud seine Graeliiohlo dor Nornaaimen. 
FDG. VoL Tin. IBrttf. 

Loogo, N. EUearche -u i rt iplutehi tiarmamil della ohio&a di Train!. Catania. ]0®tf + 

^dmipUer^ F, Uober die JieEnmtli dp* Hugo Falcandus., Etdebekn LttftO. [di>s j 

U'ilniaU?^ R, Uel&r dk 1 Quo! left ddr Gestn Kiiberii H d$£ Guill^nmii 

ApulsiuL'-L", (ArcliEv rL G^llsrhafl fur idle re rluuL*-rLu Gracia iehtakuEide, Vol. 
i.) Hanover. 11374. 

VVLkikelniiiiiti. E. l)cs tnagutlcrs Petnui ale Ebulo liber ad linuoroxn Avgmti, 
Lei|mtc, 1&74. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ITALIAN CITIES TILL L?00. 

I SPECIAL BIBLIOGILAZ’UIES. 

Monxani, L. ftihlk^mLi ttlatutaria c stonca iLilLaiajk.. Gen. fflbt* i. 

Fui- die towns of Pk-dtiiunL, Liguria, Bomogriay and tbp Atardbea; 

Calvi > E TrvoIc atoricbfr d#i Conk mil itall&nL Sec Gen. MM, m. 

For the ts^ns A to G (including Geruw): 

Manrm,. A. RiMiugrafin ‘■toricii degll Ktati del In nionnrdiia di Suvoh- Vrdn. kiii. 
Turin, lEJtid if. 

For FlonEuro; 

lAkviiiiii.il] i]. It, G^chkbte vun Flortat Vol- l See Wour t tu n. 

For Venice ; 

Kretsttimjiyr + JJ. G each Sell to von Venedig. VoL i. See beknu, ui il 


II. SOURCES, 

A, Crancmoi.M*, etu. 

[OijIjt £ Tironicles of special impnrl&nee fur the development of the commune#, 
and those fmrtk which ijuotutmiiH are mode in tbe chapter, am hem given-] 
AiLulhiildus. Vita Heinrid 11 Smpenaluris, AIGH Script, rv- 
Auuahn BnneventatiL Fd. BcrtotLnL (>, IS|S|. VI (1&23). pp. 101 *qu, 

Auiuklef lagnieuse-i Odiiri et cuiitiuruktotum* Ed. Bolgraun/E T, and Jmperiule di 
S*nV Angelo, V, in Louth Vnls. i, ti, 18110 ff. 

Atmule- Mcdiolanerkw muon,- (Ge^ns Fcderici J imperiilaris in LnmEmirdui). Fd. 
11 ol iler« Hzuer. O. S(■ I'S. 1 tSt'J. 

ArmilfuH Mudifjlmieni4.4. Gi^U archiepuKaponun Modkd*JUmiltim< Ed, BorhuiuEaii, 
U €, mud Wd tentuidi, HV lVIGH, ^ript. vni. 
t lirndna Mmtiiien^Eii Ed, VViulcrfuld. P. v, M6B> PosfaH Cwtilini nevi. in. 
CotUgneMuft. Animlcs PlanoatinL Ed- 11 older-Egger, CL SGUS. 11>01. 

Ldutclulfus Junior do 2>. Punlu. J]Nuria M Nio Linen hihl Ed, Beth maun. L C, ami 
Jaflif, R MG 1E. Script 

Laudulfu.-i Senior, IlNr>ri:i Medial Aua&abu Evd. Jteihmnnin L. V. and Wallen bach 
V, MGII. Script ini, 

Marago. Amjalea FLsani. Ed, Bcmoini, J’. A5L VoL n f 2, 1845 . Atm JUG1L 
Script, six. [-Sr LiolteghL L. A. Archival M Uraturia no, 22. (1022,)] 

Otto FminJCliAi? et Etahe^inu^. Greta Fridcrici I flBMMit pria Ed Wftitz C and 
floB^on, t. SGGS. 1812 , 

Range ri us, \ll* S, An^elmi LuDensis cpiBcopi, Ed, Fueute^ V, de h. Madrid. 
1 

\Y ipfi. tif-pla ( h itnnrod i 11. EdL 15 rus*la u, II, S6US, 1STB. 

B. C 'il.vnTEH.*, 

[Only the more important collection:, of rhartar? are li&rr pveii. Many docn- 
merit*. are printed ill appendices U» l]i& hi^torieSy ole. In nt] 

Gli Attl del coma tie di MilniH lino all' auuu floaxrx. EA Maiurrisi, C. M ilan iQ\$ m 
[InlrL'HluetiUEk. j 

BerlflUy F. Statuti di Fistoja del socolo Xll, Boio^ita, JB82. 
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11 Lidia linii deSlni BOeielu ttorico inibalpmo. Fumided by Cnbnl^ F. p directed by 
h J aJJbnc, A . Pinorot o r Tori a, 10410 IT. , in (Uee also tub nom .), 

Bou&i[il ± ¥. Diploim Fisuni. AS1. vj, 2. >uppl. 1840, 00. 

“— Stutnti ioedili della eltta di Pisn. 3 vok. Floraflcu. IG54-7» 

11 “CMaiiani dertnenK" * altri docuiii^uli del Camane di Tttftm Ed. 

Oabntto, E_ (BihL *tnr. Yubalpiuu. txari.) Piu«»Lo, IfKMb 
Cbartamm to ini i nt u Mil P, 13&S, « r i4L [Ma*lly of Piedmont] 

Codex A^lei lsLs.., do MaljibnyiiL Ed- Selb, G. In Atli della r* A tread. did M i| ^ r 
Ser. ii. f&iunze monli, sUtriebe ecc. Vols, n> v, yi^ m. ltMJG-7- 
Va&m dijd(Jni.iticiiii Civitatis et ecci^Lie Ikipnutk Ed. LupL M. BvNAino. 
17&4-*. 

Codes dj^mtkui CrcmomuL Id. AfiEikUfL MIIP, 4“ 1B1K1-0. 

Codice diplomntieo Ekr^. PuM. hy Comm. prov. di oxvheoL e ^iorii putrid til Bari. 
Vtidfi. 3 -viil Tmui. 1 008 if. r in jprnj*ress. 

t chLi ct> diplomntico La ui]ei l-.l*_ Ed. V' Leonti. C. 3 yqIg. ( TUliL. hint- itulica.) Milan. 
IS7^Bfc 

Codkc dipluramtieo Pndovitiu Jut sucoln vi & tmtn T n, Ed. Gloria, A (H. Hep. 

Ven, Mumnneliti stariui. UkieLimcuti. II.) Venire. 1H77- [Intrnductioil.] 
Codiee dipleumtico PadovaiHj dnlT atitiu 1 10) jJi' an no 11 05k Ed. Gloria, A, (/Aid 1 . 

|Y, n.} VVidre. 1070, fil- [ I ia Lrodlictinla.] 

CofitmotiAiife i4 ndapoUleiImpratoruinet itpi!i. Vol. i. Ed. U'eibunJi U MGJL 
L^Oio yec-U iv. 1803. 

Diplunukln: 

1 iliplnmi di Guido e da LaUihertm Ed. Hehiaparullij L_ In Fonti. litf'H.l, 

I DiplomL di Bereiijpmo 1. Ed. Sctiinpnre]li. L. Ibid. 10031 
1 DipEaiEiii ItaSiiiiii di Loduvko III e di Rodolfo U. Ed. Schiaparelli, L. IUd, 

mo r 

1 Jlijilmni ill Up e di ULtda, di Ikn^i^iirio II c di Adalberts Ed. -S^liLa- 
jNirelli, L. ibid, 1024. 

Die Lrkundcu Round l, Heinrich I, tmd Otto L Ed. Skkel* T. v. .MGEl. 

J HpltnaunLi r^inn et am pern toman. i. 

Pie L rkandeu Otto dc* if <mrJ Otto den III. Ed. Skltel* T_ v, Ibid, tr, 

Pio I'rkiiHdeii Heinrich dc* 11 mid Animus. Ed. Un^lau^ JJ. Ibid, jii. 

Pie Ijrkmiden Konrad de^ IE Ed. Hre^hu, H. Ibid, tr . 

Stumpfllrc ataum K. b\ Die Retchskaiiiler. See G<tn. HihL tv. 

I'BliLlinij Ml .MoinimeEiti mv^imati dt-‘ ht-eo]i di AfflA 0 Vdbk Venice. 1001—C 
LaanE, G. ??. Eedi^inC FloreEitinae mocianienta + Florence. 17^W. 

Letjp Ttiimktpilw. Vol. n. (MHP. xvi.) 1W70. 

Liber Conanbtudmum Mediolani ximi 121G. Ed. B«rlaii^ F H Mi Inn. Rev. 

edjL. Berbtip F. Lc due ediiiiimi milam e turiuL^e dclk eoosuetudiui di ^[jiasio. 
Venice. Id7-■ 

Liber Inrimu ReipubUcafl Geaa^ulfl. Ed. Rirotti, K. (Mill*. Ylf, ix*) 1SS4 ; A7, 
Liber Potheris comtimnbi clvalrttis Brixiae. (MNP. nx.j iMJifl. 

Ji %i Libni R i del CotOUlle d’ Ivmi. Ed. A^alidria, G. (Jiibl. ^.w. ntor, suiial pi no. 

miv.) Piuerolo. 1014. 

Mcamrie e dootmtiiuti per servirt all 1 ktoriA dcllii eitti e etato di Lucca. 11 vnk 
in N, Lucca. 18l:f-04. 

Pa^Lpji, U. PoeuiueiLti per \a storia dellaei111 d' Arezzo. (Pee. di ^toria itaL ri P ) 
Florence. 1O03. 

Regeata olortarum Italuie, Patd. by K. Preu^s. Hint, InftHot and lxtitnto ^torieo 
itn.Uai30r IS volfl. Home. 1007 IT., iu progreea. 

II Re^ifitruiH Magnum del corntnia di Piacenza. Ed. Corna^ A.. Errote, F + ^ and 
Tailofie, A. Yob i. (Uibl. piw. rtior, eubuEpina, kcv.) Turin. J0*l. In profn^ 
EL "Rie^otum Comntil? A13w." E<L Milano. E, andalbere. 8 vok r (liibl. mjc. slue, 
flubalpliim SK-Hii ) PEnerolu, 1003-12. 

Saniitii, P. Dncumruti dnli' antiM ClHtitUzluue del eomuue di Fir^uze. (Hue. di 
atoriu itaL x r ) Floreuc*. 10 ti$ r 
-KoPirl docBDuntn ASL v + Vel. 3ur. lBt>J t 

Zdekauer t L 11 conitUuto del cotnime di ^Sieiui dell r mao 1282. Ml lam. 1607. 

[ J u trod Liu LlUL . ] 
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III. MODEEN H'ORKS. 

A, UUNKIlAL 

Cagp*»Ke F R B CL^4ecniTIUlli rurali lip! mi^ilioevo Ltiillaljrii. 2 void. Florence. 1907>9. 
Darid*ohu, ft. Erit4d3uriE des CoFitiulott* DZG + vi, 1891. 

-—- Consoles mid lw>tsi homines. ifri& 

—— Origine del coEUKdiitth ASI. 8er. *+ VuL n* 

— t’eher die Eut=U i Kmig des KoEHubin in Tnwaim. HVJS. jh h KKH>, 

-iie^liirbte von Horenz. .Sr* j fafcwj m eb. 

Picker* J. FonclicingeEi mr Keichs- tmd Rwhtsgefldiiflte ltsliem. 4 vottf. Ieiih- 
hrurk. 1W38-7 4, 

lUin]]oikfe, M. Di* lombardi^'lien SUUlte outer der JTerrw-lisift iler Bfccfaofe imd die 
Enbtchun^ der Commiwei). IkrlLu. 3 883. 

Martumim, L. M. AumlekleiL Kur Italians tiai fruhen MiUeblter* 

Gotha. 1904, 

Hegel, C. (Mwhichte der Stildtuverfa^Lmg von Italien Beit der Zeit der rdtaiadhtm 
HerrsclmfL hie sttim Au^.mg dea 12 . hi lirliu Eider N. 2 vok. ]*ciwric r 1847 , 
KEeinemnnUj L v. Zur tlutilehim^ tier ^tddtvefa^iua^ in Italian. Lsink iBitih 
Jlrydn VV. ffistaire du romfflgee du UmutAti ^ 6Vn, Mbf. v. 

Jiumur, F, Gloria del conmtji Italian! dalle in%inl ut 1310, {Stork d' I talk ^critU 
da uni sockta d'mniei.) Milan, 1882. 

Leklitj. P, Li curtLs e ti feudo nelT Italia Miperiore turn al sceelu IUL Verona, 
lyiiuL ism. 

Lnuthtlifj J. d^rooerntiw LtiJienne^h Paris. 191^. 

Mill drum. CJ, Gloria della ruiirina JllILiiui lLlUi! iiiVariiOiii barbiinclio al tr&ttato di 
Nilifeo (400-1231). Leghorn. lHSfck 

Mayer, E. ItalienEw-he Ver^Eifijn^^liitlite von der Gothcnxeit his seut Zunftherr- 
*ehafL 2 voU. Leipsie. UHK). 

Metigorzi, Lt. Iji citti stalift ila nell' alto medio evo, 11 periado k^lttilvlcifioih 
Rome- 1914 

Mnraturij L. A, AntiquHate* italicae media n*vL Sc* Gen. BiUf. tv. [RspethUy thq 
diWrbtloiis in VoIm, i and it-.] 

Paid Pihiti p A, Zlljt EnUtc tfcu i kgs#™ h ic hto de*: KonBuluta in den Kumniuiien Nord- 
in m 3 Hitbd-iUlkna. Berlin, l£Ki7- 

Pivanu, S. 1 contmltl ogrtrl in Italia b*IT alto ifiediocvu L Turin, IS304, 

~— Shftqma rtirk'iise. RISL 30. (lEHX).} 

--Stuto e ( Itk^a du fbrqiigario I ad Anlimio (SBB 1016). Turin, ItK®. 

$d viola + G. L" Liiitnunitn 0 to jpuiftt&c flelle ehiese In Italia. (ALE.I e Tiiemorie dalle 
rr_ deuuEalJ Dili di i-torla peitria jkt 3 a prilvinete Itiodeiieni e pnrmemiL SfiE. nt. 
Vekviodvi) M«1 dU^ 18ttlE,tK>. 

-Le uchHtre erigiiii Studi -nlle cond Lzion L Ji-itdie, i^QLlUliiiok^ e ^ueiuli prinm 

dtiL luille, (SMrm cennunnLH d 1 Italia iie'U" alto medio two.) Naples. 191 d r 
Seliauhe, A. U undel'^eHielite der nmiiiiiiFidkcu Viilkw di^ ^litudniecrgebie'bi hU 
zum Kil-Il 1 der Krenr.i£]pv. -Ssr Gen. HiW r v r 
Sehneitier. F. Die ElLl^Ll^hLiIig YOU Bur^ uud Ltrid^melsnle in ItalECQ. (Ahli. zur 
Mi ttJe ren u, Nfiwnei! GeBdtiehle f fitt.J | 4 e r LJ n-l ptij ue wall 1 , 1924 . 

Selfm t A, Iju Bfisoelaiioid in Italia ainntl le del enmime. Mudena. 1898. 

Tkmuais, S‘. dkieta e |w>|)o3o. Note i^r b hh^rln fiell Iblm preeomunaJe- In 
ArthlviD Giiiridico. iJtvir (n,^ vn). Modena. 1901, 

Volpe, G. Lombardi e Romani nelle eampugne e tiella citta, /» Studi StoEici Ed. 
Crivallnwi, A. Vob, xuij, xrr + Pisa- 19W-4L 

B. Single CtfuftttfisL 

[t ertain I nt reductions to collectEou^ of obarterB, dr, are also miporUut^ c T tub 
IMJPW. un.] 

Anemuller, E. GeDcL 4 Vurfluaungs Mailande in iL Jqbre 1075-1117. Halle, 1881, 
Bonardi^ A. Le on^ini del ^oEliUlie di Pad cm Padua- 1898 . 

Bimi, G, 3 jU Curia aidracodle e b Curia cUtadEna di tiaveima dall' 860 al 1110. 
BISL 36, (lm) 
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CaggHCj It. StorLi, ,n Firenze. !> vok. Florence. 1&12-HI, 

L'u torn u ]] e libero Jilk- porte di Firenze iiei eeealo xm. Florence 1805, 
umwiai K. L' Apulia * 11 *uu cnmutm &elF alto medio uvej. ( Document! * 
mtmmnfa Comm, prw- di archetd, e storia patria, tu.) tWL 1305, 

(.‘am, G. L>k Vur&L^m^ Ckn box nmr Zeii de* Pod gtiUtp. Stntehciurg. 1031. [di.-*.] 
Ch^ppallj, A^ L'eta iiJi^bflrda a Fwtoia. ASJ r Anno x+vxix, (1021.) Vdl. n, 
Citi^LLrlioilCf F. Lt> kUtuidoill polltLelit! e -or tali i|ej durati imiHilflniji. Naples. 

laafc 

Cipo!Li a C\ 1’oni pendio della ftaria iM>llico di Vermin. Voron*. 1000 , 

D AniLa r A- Studl Bull 1 (PnliiiJimfEito giuilizinrio u 7^11 EIn pros'&Iura dvllo curie jU&mQ 
ilejI Keeolu xii. AS1. Arum LXjmL iI 3ID.) VoL il 
Dnvid^ihn, K. Ge^clifclitt! von Florem. VoL i. Berlin. 1836+ Ua . | r iniiibL Stu-rLu. 
di Fineujfie. Li Origins. FlorisDCC, 1£H>7 L2. 

-- For-chnn^en zur Guiudn von Florouz. t. if, hi. Berlin* 1890-1301. 

Ikl (viuilLc^ P Di Uik ruernte imiiMulo ihturno la prima roj-titri^ione com mink 
di Milano. /rr KcridicOnti dell' l*titutn Lom hank. StT, u- VoL xv (1832). p. -124. 
Dirsa^ A. L 1 ultimo ptrfodo del priueijrtto louj^ubardu n l 1 urtginu del dominio 
jKintitirin in Beat^uto, tioiievejita 1833. 

Fiii 7 ilri s tl. 1 / Alembic* del pujrtdu =l Venezia tome urguiLu cy^tB&ull deIL> 
SEato. .V Arch. Veil. n>. nv. 1313. 

G^tlfo. A. 3 curtail iiiipokLtnd del mediravo. ASFN, xuv-i^vj. (n. v-nr.) 
1UI0-2L 

Giulini, G. Memorie *|*£ttanti nlla stork, &l govtriio, e alia slescrixicuns della 
cilln e delk camiNurtiA di Milano nei secnli lto*sE. 2nd isdn. 7 voK Milan. 
im±-7. 

Gregr. twists. F, liesdiichtc dvr Stadt Knm im MEtteklter. ^ f?ew, /!*& v, 

J JilpFien, L. Etude* *ur I'admiflbtr^tion de Home ini moyen-i^e (751-1252)+ Jl!! Jv.) 
Pans, UKiJ. 

Ik-el. A. Gescliichte iler^Ladl JkdngTiu voEi 1110 bin 1280. (Fbenn^'s Hutorhehe 
StudifTi. No. 7+i.) Berlin. 10to, 

Heywond + H , Uipldry uf l*iia T Cambriil^, 1021 . 

ImpeimlA di SanV Angeln P C’. Cu&lto e i su-ni tempi. Tnrii]. 1814. 

Kretschiiiayr, H_ Li&cbicht# von Vejn^dig. VuL i, Urn. fiibi. v. 

NmXi A. ^iudii ber^nmeu^. Berj^mo. I 8 ^E, 

- I^e viciiiie di Bergamo, Berganni. 

Memres Mr l -nelji itn frnlieiL Mittelnitcr. Guilin, 1011. 

&LJ^-4;nnnip G, Le dfrpitl eevnllemwn nel comnne di Firci m. Florence. 1800, 

-Studi Htorici. I lorente, l{lull r 

^antini, i* v ^«letA delle turn iix Firenzo. ASI. Stirit'H tv. VoL xjt, 1887 , 

- studi fluU" onlica eo-ililuzimie *M conmne di lirona^ AS1, Ser. v. ^ r o3. xvi. 

J835. _ 

— - ^tudi pull 1 ontlna cofititorjonc del cornu lie di firenxo. Cdntado e 
edteriorc itci -euulu xn. AS1. Ser. f, V'ol a. xxv-ttvn Iskio. 

- BtudJ fiiill 1 untka r<wtituEioiio del eem. di Fireiize. Lu rsttii e 1e classi aoeinli 

in FircriKe. ASl. 8 or. v. \q\a. 130,'F 

ikhevilL FA ^iena, Uminn. 

Simeoiii, L. Le origiui del L'munne di Verona. N. A rein Ven. ti,£ xxv. 1013. 
iSolms, A, U kggi piii atitkhe del cotmma di Piacenza. A!?[+ Anno uexiri. 
(1815.) VuL il 

- Sul pin antico docameoto eonpulare pi^mo eerilto In lingua snrda, ArcSr. .s-torh 

Pardo, n, 1 006. 

Villitrij l\ I prinu due midi della idorm di PirenzuL 2nd odb. Florence. 1006, 

\ olpe,G. LuuipriMm tnediciile. (Bihiiotcai Hturica tm«itm+) Florence, ls+2.1 
-—— o i IjonpbardL tn Ktudi &tond Ed. CriveUnrci, A. VuL x. Ptin. IDOL 

*- Slndt &ulle cstilurioiii cotnunali a Pi^a. Sec, m-srit* (Acitmli della r. ^icuola 

Xomulfi supehkre di Pi.-a^ iilo^ofia e dlologia. VoL xv,) Pisa. 1302. 

- Vo l terra. i Bibliutocu fcttsriea toncana.) Flurence. 1023. 

Zdekauerj 3- Studs pfcoleaL, Siena. 1883. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ISLAM IN SYRIA AND EGYPT, 730 - 1100 . 

]. SPECIAL BIBLKJGRAl'HJEiS, 

Beiker, C, U. Zult Ceisdhifhbicliryiljuii^ liuUt (iun FntiiniduEL fn UuiLr^T. 

1. tefoiPj IIJ {A). [Gives critical estimate of writers and tfciuir amtW 
of iulbrEntttioH.J 

liloch et, tL Lklc d t* o living e-s <jni Irritant do lliatoire rJc I'Egyptfl ii I'djKique des 
Fntimitaa.... In Jluvutr dt! | Orient latin. VqL vi. Fans, Ittettl. 


II. (u) ORIENTAL SOUIH Esi 

Alm'l-Flda I ami'll ibn r AU. Auualta luudlciiaieij a rallied et Inline. Ed- Roiwkep 
J r J. iiiid Adler, J, CL C. 5 voles, Copenhagen. 178*1-8 L [In Vols, u and m 
are brief anrull* of the whole [^riod covered by thh* chapter.] 

AbiMVli Mamzah ibn ;i|-Qivblnbi. I>bnil Ulrikh' Dimuihq. Ed. .Ymedrm, if. F. 
Irfddtm, 1CH.UJ, [Valuable history of J>ainioH 2 tt* from a.ij. onwards- Im¬ 
portant supplementary material from other unpublished sources m also printed 
by the odiiiijr.J 

Mpuud i bn * All ul-MaqnzL Kittih atfci'faz al-buoafA bi-nfchhAr [d-kliuLllh. Ed, 
JJuu£, IE LeijHin. llNW. [History of tin* fdtimiLus to l be year A.□:. 3tKJ; 
dilcU^es the origin of the itynasty, «aLij uk tracts from pn+vkuua writers. gidElg 
their views* traces fully the history ol the (jarniutiaiiKj 
'All ihn Mo bam mad im al-Athlr. Kiifib a! kdmli li t-tiirikh (Chronicon quod per- 
fectieadimiro iDBcriMtnr). Ed. T-omberg, C. J. 11 veil*. Leiden. IU3I-78. 
(VbL vr, iBt i6fi-227; vn, a.h. Ii28-ihl4; vm s *.». £85-308; in, a.h. 87»- 
4*0; x, a,h, 4fil-527<} 

'All ibn MQ»A ibn &i 4 td. Kftftb ul-iunghrib. (1) Frogmentn, Ed. VriUoftj K. 
Berlin. 1884, [Life of Jbti Tdluta.] i.ii) Hook iv. Ed. Tulitjuist, K. L. Lfidem 
1888. [Vr’ith tilTrrmU LritEuJ.; iueludu-H biugruplilEgs of the IklisbiiLs anil utburi 
of thu same period L ] 

*Arib ibn sil-ljurNibL (I) iSiihit tirikb a^pilinrn Ed. GonjUi .1. ilc+ Uiiltfi. 
1887. [History of tbo m a.h. = a.h. &<XMK[£] (£) An ao&uunt of 

the ^Liblhhmuut of ' 1 1 u FiitiHiiilu Dynasty in Africa. Tubingen anil Brislnl 
1840. [Transl of extract from above* a.h. ^9MQ1| by J. NkHoImn; often 
entered in catalogue^ under the ii&iut* ul .UaafOdl, j 
Ejceerpta ex hbitorije Arabum do cspedltioinbug ^vrlaeis Nleopbori Pfiucad et 
loaniila TiinniEeis. H r iYA kxi 0iaeonua. < >11 Ik 10211. [Latin trausl. by 
C. Uaescii of extracts from Abu^-t araj, Abu'l-FidiS, and Homfl3-ad'J>Tiir] 
Gregory tkrhcbmcuf {Abu 4 1-Famj). Ciinmicou Hyriaonm. (1,i [Ed, Hdjiuip \K] 
IWa.'. LftlHi. (2) Ed- Brun& s F. J. and KLr*ehJ G. G. EcrpNic, I781L [With 
I^Un tnmaL] 

danUU-ad-01n Abq’kMah^m YiKuf aim TaghrJ Bird!. An-tmjum az-vdliarah. Yah iij 
pL i Ed. Fopper, U r . Eterketey. California, liKW-1'.L [Sequel lu tht Luiden 
edition of llisi-lll ; d history of Egypt dnriiig a. ii. 808 ^ a.h. 970-HE] 
Jaoidl-Lid-l>I]i 1 All ibn Sf4iir al-E r lalabl, Kitoli ad-dunraj ol-Eauimpiii'oli. [[mporLacit 
jHiuree not yut printed Ejl full j oxtmrfcs relating to Ibn r J dklu and the lfbslild» 
ore given by Mhistcnfeld, F. in Statthiilter {\ «1. xkj. -Vre 6tiow f us(f> ond t 
referring to later availta, by Kosen, X. H r S&r Va^ya fee/r)ir,] 

Jirjb (or ‘Abdallah} ibn AWl-Ykdj- ohMakEn. Hlatorio Sarueeiiica. Latin trtual. 
Erpsjnm^j 1 Leiduii. li52o. 
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Kamfll-ad-Dln mar ibu Ahmud ibi] al-'AilInu fl) S«lwta ex liiitorla IldebL Text* 
with Uti(i traiuiL* etL Frey tag* G. W. Park. 1 HI 1>. [K/h Zubdat nl-biilah h 
history of Alrojt^ to the year a*it. 3JJG.| ('£) Euiemug des Simbd-aldaula zu 

Aleppo, Ambti! text, with German tiwnsLj od Freytag, G. Vf. Bonn, 1820. 
[Extract from the Zubdat al-halab, Covering the jnn A.n. 94511-381,] (3) Dhikr 
tii u Ik Sii b Ed-ail-IhiijJikh hi-mudriuit (Iftlak In G, \V m l^ocmatii fubntiie 

et... selects, Bonn- 18^, pn. 4-1—3ft [Etlmd from the Zubdat al-^dub h 
covering Aril* (4) lli-turiii MeniniiJariiin ox I Ltl£he;isihu& t'emei- 

leddhn mumlthas exoerpta, EiL ilfllhfTj J. J. Bonn. [ 182 ft] [iMiu truial. of 
extract from the Zubdai iFhaJub* a.U. 

Miib&iumad ibu Y»~uf al-KhidL' The govern*?? anil judge* of Egypt- Arabic tests 
od. Klin von Guflfft Beyrout. ItmG. Leiden ami Lmtlnu. ' 191* j Includes 
kitdb alAicnarfl to a.II. 335, with continuation to 30*, and kitflfa alniiid.it to 
a. ii, 24fl + with cmi tin tuition to 424.] 

Yafryh ibu Fa‘id ai-AutAkl. Tflrlkh adh-dhaiL (1) Ed. Cheifcho, L., farm de 
Van** H. f andZayvat. H. €3CO. Series m, Vol vn. Bcvront. L9O0. [Very 
important for the history of Aleppo* during a + h. 32^425*'!■*■ A .u. 098-1034] 
{ 2) 11 Extracu from the chronicles of Yacbya uf Antioch, edited* traiL-lated. 
anil ex plumed by V, R Rosen," in Mem. AcadJ P„ Vol. xr.tv. IKMItl [TTit 
titfucts ilkslrate the life of the Emperor the cammculsuy gives valuable 

extracts From other Arabic author? in Lb* uri^lnd, with Kn-»mu translation. ] 
These sources may be mi m demented hv reference to Muhammad ibu Jarir nt- 

TaWt, [bn nl^Adhari, Ibb Khaldun* Ibn liballikfiu* etc. 


(b) GREEK HISTORIANS. St® YoL tv, p. 837. 

m. MODERN HISTORIC, 

(fl) GjBfBtUfc* 

JI tin ft* C. Bistoirt! des Arabia, Vol, l Paris. 1012. [With bibliography/] 

\jknt- Poole, £k History »f Egypt in the Middle Ages. London. IfltfL [Givi^ pro¬ 
minently the social condition*.} 

Muller* A. U&r lakm im Murgen- und Abend hud. 2 voIbl (OneketL 
I.->Hr Bibt. v.) Berlin. 1885, 07- 

liVeilj G. treschkbtc dor i.’liiilLfeii. Vok *i :iud jii, % Urn. i£4 v r 

(6) Spk»:ul Mo-sihiraphs, 

Becker, £+H* BoIlr§ge/,ur Ge^-hicbte Agj'pteuf miter dem IftbuD* 2 Nefte. Sims- 
Niurg. lyoS-ft [E^vk oei the jLilfLuitcs* Kd|imite?j eb\ ] 
t orbct, tl K. Tbs life and works of AIj mad ibn Tdlull. JIIAS, lSOI. pp, A27-G2. 
l^efriimrry T t‘, LluAtoErr des J^nmelieuH m Rathiicua de Ta Pern JA- 18bft 
Ereytag, G. M\ iie^hichto dor TlynAstieu dcr Elamdaniden in Mosul ond Aleppo. 
ZDMG. VqIh. s And xi T 184515—7- [Gives detailed hUtory friirn the Annie 
sources] 

Orwjpj XI. J + di*. .Mt-rnoiry eur len Carmathes iiu Rahrain ct Its Fatimide*. 2nd ad m 
l^idpn, itttiG, 

tJuatrfiiiLTe, E. Meinoirti hlstoriquo mr la vie ilu khalife Fatimite Mostau^r- 
II i I tab. In Mom, gpog r et lu§tor. Vol. ii. Fork. 1011. [largely Lrausl. of 
extract* frmn the Arabic hiHloriaiL^] 

- MiXmoire* stir La dypi^tio des khaiifes fathnitau- JA. IBfttb Jin- 

completed diMO-^on origin of the family, 1 

-- Vie du khalife Fatiniite ^Ioczz-li-diD-Allah. JA. 182J0-T. 

Ruordii, T. AbuJ Abluitii Amedk* Tiiloiiidarum primt r vita et re-^ gMae. Leiden, 
1&15. 

Facy, S. de. ExHfld de bi relaginu d^i [>ruxes. 2 vn!* r Faria, Ia30. pYith tuLm- 
d Action explaining the origin and doctrines of the Ismail in ns am) giving u 
detailed life of the caliph Hakim, j 


e. mm. cl coii. v* 



Islam in Syria and Egypt. 750-1100 


800 


SkJiIumfrerfluiv G, Un cropereur Bvzantin nu x" eiccln; Nieephore Fhocas. Paris 
iHLHi, £ induces the wars of Aleppo with the Greek* till a.i>. HOB ; with blhtLo- 
^upl.y.j 

-- Lfipopee Byzantine ll ]a fin du i* siitk 3 vols Paris. 18M-JEO.Y [Con¬ 

tinue* in receding work; make* particular use of Ynhyi, as published by 
Ro-eu. V, K.J 

\\ LlhloofpiiJ x F. Dte ^Lsfctliahijr' von Awnitau mr Zell der Chilli fun. /n Abb. d. k. 
HemdL d. Wlhfl. zu Gottingen. VoL_ xx t xxt. 1B7A-R. [Ends with the 
Filtimjle occupation* .v,Ji. Bfift; includes history of the Tfilflmtcs and Ikhabido,] 
- (kstchfchte der Katinilden Chalifeu na«h den Arablfchtm Quellon. ibid. Yah, 

*XY|, IIVII, JitftO-J. 


IV. CHRONOLOGY. 

Burnaby, B. The Jewish and Mdiammadhii Calendars. London. IBftL [Chrono- 
Eopic'il (able give* the Chris turn date corresponding to the first nluv of every 
MnJnn year-T 

]jme-Poole, 3, r JTie Muhammadan Dynasties- ikt Gtti. fliW, m. 

Stevenson, H\ IS The ehronolotfy of the Arabic historians Appendix to The 
Crusader* in tbe Ea*L Cambridge. [Exposition of critical principles as 

applied to the chronological data of tlio Arabic histariana,] 

H r EIiteiifeld+ F* Verglcichoiigw-Tabellafl der MubamniednukcLeti uml i-hristEchen 
Zeitrvchmmg- Ld]hiir. llioJ, [Gives Christian dates corresponding to the 
first day of evwr f mouth In each Muslim year,] 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

L PRIMARY AUTHORITIES. 

(fit) WHO ACCOHFAHIE0 THE CKttAPE, 

Alfcertus Aquensk, Hist*™ EI&rtHolymitaiure ^xpedUioEii*, MPL cuerr. Afoo m 
Hut t-f*, HikL occid. Via], iy. 1S7&, ("Hie work of* UmiiEi 1 crusud^r, 
joined to material from unreliable t h annul j.m,] 

Anon von Gi^tn Fmiji-urum at aliorum EE ion iSidyniiEannrnrn* Ed. FJagenmcyer, FL 
HeaMbefp. tBtJO. A/m in Rcc. Hurt. Cr./ilwt. ocrid- ^'ol. in. 1 B8& _4&o 
^3. arid tran* L. Iltrchi^r, L ilUioire anonyme do In Premiere Crcbadeu 
(Fjii*>isjoi> do ilii*toirt dg Franco ail moyeii fig*. Ed. Halphon r L. No. J- 
Fork 1024. [The author was a follower «f Bohrmcmd; perfamp mil noticed 
hy tlic chanson*; ^onorally assumed to be a sourea of Albert. Fu hihcr. Raymond h 
Efckehard.oiid GeifcerU 

Fnlchcrin^ Ccmiotouais. H istoria H ierosolrmitona. Ed. Jlogemneyor, H. Hetdol- 
beig. 1013, Af#& U PL. ctv; anti in Reo. H 0r+, flirt* occid* Vol. m. 
If™, [Author arcatn ponied Robert of Normandy to Njcaeat then joined 
Baldwin ofEdewaJ ' J 

Riimundua h[o A^ile*. Histerin FrancOrnm q^ui cep runt Jerusalem. MPL. cly ; 
orw/ in Rm. Hifel. (>. f Hist. ors-id. Vnl, m. Lb id. [Chupliun of Kaiinotid of 

Toulouse t «* *upra f th. vi, pp. 207 sq. ] 

(4) CoxriuiraitAiiv Unrmiw, 

A sum Comnena. Alexia*. Ed. KoifFereehpid, A. 2 vul*. Udpd*. 1884. Afro cd, 
Sohopeiij J. CSHB. 183Q 1 , [Bom HtSBi fji p cs the Greek point nf view.] 

Fkkeburdn*- HiereHoIymitiL Ed, Hagetuneyer, H. Tubingen, 1077. 

GuahiTtuH Abbvtfl, Grata Dei per Franeos/sive NGloria HiewdymitAiia. MPL. 
ever, and in Per Jifct, Cr., Hist, oecid. Vn|, IV- IS7&. [FAinuff lOfiR-1121; 
□ ss* the firrtu and Fulcher, and give* Independent Information,] 

(r) (JnTfTtiuPOitwRY LjrrrKiis. 

Epislnlae et rhartiip od bUtorinm primi belli ftuari spectantra (xu. Jftfttt-1100). 
Eitic QncJIcnsaoimlmig r.nr GescrMcht* dir* ercteii Kress zni£t« h Ed r [In^en- 
meyeT, H- Inniibniek. 10OL 

S. Gregorius VlJ. [Epirtobe.] MPL. oillvui; tim/ed, Jaiftg, P. m BibL rer. German, 

Vol. n, -Sre An. HiK rv. 

(rf) CoNmcFouav anonvmoi^ Nahratives, 

[ChroEiiquo d* Zimmonn] Etude aur la Cbriuiiqmi do Ziinoiem; renBel^ucinentfi 
qn'elle foumil &ur la premiere crokode. Par IT. Hafenm^yer. In Archives ile 
FOrient Latin, Vol. n. Paris, ittBL [Gives German text with French trims] 
One of the *ouree^ U u rontempomry narrative.] 

HobRiische Rcdchte nber die Jqaenvtrfol^unjfen wiiihratid der Kreujcitie^ Ed. 
Neubaoerj A. and Mein, M. in Qaollon tnr GeseLkht^ der Juden In Deiitsclil 
bud- VoJ, n r Berlin. 18S®. [Hebrew, with German Lraiuil.] 

II- CHANSONS. 

(fl) TtSTS. 

La Cliammn d'Antiochej eompan^a pr b pterin Ricluifd, renonvelee par Grains!or 
do Do nay. Ed- Park, P. t vol i. l'ar^ r 1040, 

Fragment d + une Chamwin d*Autiocb* sen urovoocal. Ed. Meyer, P. in- ArtAdvei sle 
rOrient 1-atln. Vol. 11 . Pars?, I6G4. 
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The Firxt Crusade 


(fr) Mnm:nN Won ns. 

Gautier, L Bibliogruphie its chanson* it pt'+lc. Paris. I61>7- 
Pigeon fi.W n + M. Le cycle de la eroiBade et -]g- 3u fni.ulHe de Ttonillnn, Ssiat Clflud, 
1877. {('ritical dfcniBauui of the cJmTwijits-] 

Sflf aim Vwmysse- &e tf/w, m (fr). 

Ill, CRITICISM OF SOURCES, 

(a) Letters. 

Hageumeyer, H. Der Brief de* Kaiser* Ale.tio* I Konttbenoe an dun Grafeu 
RoWrt I vosi Flaudem. ^ ol vi {UW)l ppr 1-02* 

Lilr, J. Etudes critique*. Vol. i (Balk da Pape fcergiu* IV; irttrc* do G*rh«t}. 
Pari?, 18130- 

Riaut, P, Alexii Comneni ad Robertum 1 PlandruLC com item epMula spurro. 
Gonev* r 107SI [With Latin teat,] 

. , Tnveutair? critique dea lettre* bistoriqiiM dcs croisades. In Archives de 
I'Orient J-atlii, VuL i. Paris, 188L [i ■over* period of a. p. 7G8-]10(X] 
for tihn Chains idem Set belt up, tv (ft). 

(ft) Al&KHT AquiLysi*, 

Krebs, F + Zur Kritik Albert* von Aachen. M fluster. 1881. pp- 1-84- [On Bt*oka 
i and ml ri ^. 

Kflhn, R 7ur Kritik Albert* vtm Aachen, /n Neu. Arch* VnL sn- 1807, [l-bs- 
cii*se* cliicfly narrative of emit* posterinr to First Cramte.] 

Kugkr. k Albert von Aachen, Stuttgart. J8B5. [Important.] 

- linker Atari 0* mid Albert von Aachen. FDG. Voj. ixrri, IHH2, 

—— Peter dcr Eremite und Albert von Aachen. HZ. Vol, xwv. liflMX 
Veirruyjt^j F. E&m\ critique *Lir Li chronique d'AH^ert d'Att, In An mile* de In 
fapullc de Philosophic, tniverrite de Bros id lew. Vol. i. Bru&aete, 115813, 
[Dkcui&e& relation of Albert to die Chanton <f An/ipctaj 

fe} Otiiea Sotfftcttx, 

Klein, c. Kaimund von Aguilera, t^ueUenatadie znr tieschtelite de* era ten Krecuc- 
zuges, Berlin.: lft£>J, pp- 1-I4d. [liuportn.nl.] 

Sn aim vim %b*1 Uet tv (a), Anonyms Geeta, ad. Hagenmcytr (tee fiimv, 

i{a)) ( Folcheriw, ed. Ha^mncye-r (w i (fi», and Wolff (W before, *?$}). 

IV, MODERN HISTORIES. 

(a) 

Rcihrirht, K. Graehiehte de* ersteti KHiumigm Innuhracfc liKU. 

Sybol, IL Grtehjchte des erRtac! Kreuuuge*. Df^eldnrf. 1841. Snd edn- Ix!tpaic + 
|®tl H [Begin* modem treatment; second edition differ* little Fruio first; dis- 
ewdnn of aourcea still tmportauL] 

(A) MuNOfiaAPItK. 

ChiUndoti, F. Co mu feu e*. VoL l K*sni mnr le reprne d'AlesLn 1“ Camnfene. 

Pwift, 1000. [With critical appendix £t La letln^ d - Alexia rm oomtedo FUndro."] 
Eigeuinayerj II. Chronologte de la premiere eroisade (1001-1100). in Revue de 
rOritut Latin- Vok vi-vm- PartB, 1800-1001. Al&e pohL eeparately. Faria. 
11MH2. 

- Peter der Eremite, em krtrischer Beftrtg Bor Geflchieht# dee ersteu Krenj- 

zuge*. Leiptiic- 1 t37L*. 

Nordem W, Daa Pjpstlnm nnd Bv^anz. St$- Gwl Bibl. v, [Summary In French by 
Chiilandon^ F. in Revue de Tilrfent Lntin, Vol. x. Paris. 1905,] 

PfmloL L. Un Jjnpe fran^aiB^ I'rbiun II. Paris. lOOik 

w.dff, T. Bte Ikiu&rukreumkge des «^abre* i. ELo Belt rag sur Ge^chichte its 
eratefl KreuKug^s- Tubingen. 100 L [Gifea 110 pp. uut of 104 to dlkcu^on 
rf 9DHW] 
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(tf) iNTHtiUl/CTQnv Jii USE BltEANTlMS 1M) MVHJH lIjSTORV. 

Aninri, M. Storu* dei Msi-nEmasn dt Sicilia* 3 vote, in 4 pte. Florence. IBM-72- 
Herxbergiv G, F. Ge.schichtedcr RvzAuthier und tlegOfemanIscheii Reiches, (One ken. 
S* Gw. Bihh v,) Berlin. 13*3. 

Mereier, £. tlbtoire de l r Afriqtie septeotritnule (Beirb^rie). 3 vote. Pari*. 188EMJ1. 

VoL 

Mil Her, A, Der Islam im Morten- und A 3 >^j leI Ll i llE . £ vo3j=u (Onclren. iSpc &>h, 
m 1.) Berlm. lOBfe, F17- 

Neumani^ C. Die ^%'ftt_^lijiii_La±jEj dm BpmitircwchcEi Reichm vor fieri Kreuzzilgeu. 
Lcrpiic, 1BEJ-L French 1 rail'd. HeeiuuEeI me nl K[izbn>td in Revise He rOrient 
Latin. Vol. Sj Pnruf. ]!>0o, Ahw pubL separately, hiria, 1D05. 

(cfl l^™nKrac>*v to tith P eh m n — W kteb v HigTonv. 

Brchior, L. L’etfiiac et I'orient an moveu u£e. Le* croisades. [With bihlioirniphy,.] 
tet Gm, Mbf. v + 

Ckalattdon, F. J 3 into ire de In fkiminatioEi normiindc en Italic it en Sicile. 2 vdJju 

Purl?-. 1907 - [ Hllh IdblingmphF,} 

Gabriel, C, X. Yenhm nq ki Hib sdede. VerdEjm. 18ai™2. [Contains the history nf 
Godfrey of Botiillon before the entfiade, J 
M-&nfrtf n i, C. Storin della marine italleim (41X4-1£0 1 )l Leghorn. 1014), 

V, GEOGRAPHY* 

Jireeek, V. J m Die Htieratnftfte von Belgmd iiach Comtaotlnopsl and die Balkan- 
Pra^nie, itfTT- 

Le Strange, G. Hie kink of the Eastern Caliphate, $*& fien. RiM. n T 
.tJatkisvii:. J\ Reives* diireh die BaIkanhitLbin»cl u alt rend dm MittelaJters. Gemma 
IniEisL Knapp, J, A. m ,Y[ tttlieiJ ua l^ii tier goo^rnphischen Geseldsdmft zu 
Wien, VoL, xstit. Vienna. 1880. [De^eribes the mutes nf the First Grande.] 
Ramsay. \V m M, Historical geography of Asia Miner. (RGS. Sup pi. papers, 4.) 
London, 13110. 

Toniosdmk* \Y. Zur htetorischen Topograph iu von Khiiimrien im Mittelaller, 

SEAW + duo-, mn r 


VL MILITARY HISTORY. 

Delbruck* H, Gmcbiebte tier Kriegskun** Em Rahmen tier polifcisc ben G&ehEchte- 
VoL in. Berlin. 1007. 

Delpecb, H, Tactique nu t* sieel*. 2 vote. Pnri*« 188ft. 

H eerauii i n H O. (i^fcdht^liikiiEi^ ik'ndBkitdudier Heere im Orient in tier Epoche 
lies ersten Kreuw.LijfH. Morbarg, 1888. 

Lushrig, b\ Iteise and Marecb^esehwliidlekeit fro V2 1 ** und 1 3 ,eQ Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1897 

Omaiij C. History of the art of war in the Middle Affe^, .^rf f.'ro. BibL v H 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1OS0-H9S, 

L SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

A compendiouf and critical account of the *Ourtn» and authorities) will bp found 
iu the Article nu the Cnisaden by Barker, E, In Enollr. (ira <1(m> Bibl. j), There 
in n valuable critical account of the fqurcei in MolinJcr* A. Lh Source* de Ibklnir® 
de France [m? tien- IftbL i). V«L ?i. pp. £mK$04, VoL in. pp. £ft-£4 T ppv 104-113; 
pp, £07-£44. Useful bibliographic* and crittckra are aLkq contained in tlir works of 
Brehier, L and I><h3ei t G. ciJrd hrfow (wiji For the Firtt Crusade see the Biblio¬ 
graphy to ch. vn ofiw. For sources uud literature on the Crusades the reader mny 
oka consult the Bibliographies to Vol. iv, chapter* vi r xi* xri, xm, itry T x\ 3 and xix; 
for the Military Order* &ee also the Bibliography of eh. ix AWmr. 

IL SOURCES. 

Le§ AEfttRe? d'Antioche. (Armenian text with French tranel. Aliehanian, G,) Yunice. 
137t*. 

Cartulrtire de rEglite du St Sepukre. Ed. Ilotiere, E. de. Paris. I&I9. 

Cart ulai re general de Lord re de* 1 iaspitaliers* de B| Joan de Jerusalem, Ed, EkkriJ k 
]e Roulx, -I. 4 vob Pane, I81N-UKML 

Rude? of DeuiL 1)& [fUilavici Vll profodiom' la l rjriimluui. MPL itsiif. coll. 
l£B5 sqq. 

Itinerarium pqrf^rmul-uiii ot gt^Li Kicardt. Ed. Stubby W. (llulL.) 18CJ. 

[For the Third Crusade] 

HecLid! il^ tl» trDEiadetjL (R&l-. Cr H ) In protrera. S/& Gan, Bibf + iv + 

Documents armdtiieus* £ vuk, Iw, IbOtf, [CoiiteiiLs given In BiliL to VoL iv f 
ch. n, sect I.J 

Histcrieos greet, £ vols. H375* 81 + 

Historic™ o^identau a, 

Vol^ i and ii. 1844* »5& [VTjilfcm of Tyre Hud Ids French coniimutonL] 
VoL in. IftStL I Raymond of Agui kr^; Y nicher of ( ] i a rt re-*; Ralph of Cun; 
Jtoh&rt the Monk (of Rbeiiu*); Stephen* Count of Blok and Artfelmaf 
Rtbermmt (letter* of); Peter Tadehoduii (Hurt. de Htemsolymilaiin 
itltiere); Gesta Francorum et aliorum llierc^lymifcmonim (Tu deboduB 

althreviaLiLB).] 

Vo3.iv. 1B7SL [Albert of Aix; Baldric of BourgBeiJ(Bp F of Dol); Guibort, 
Abbot of Nugent] 

VoL v . IBkL [Aecoltij R; Acjririiu* (Cftk)j cardinal; Baldwin III, Mint. 
Nicum* val Antiocheim; C'aShnw i Do^ amenta Ltp^ognipMea; Ekke- 
hardj Abbot of Aura; Estoire de Jerusalem et dAntiocLe; Exordium 
LltK^itabriorum; Fulro; Guaiteriu^Caitcelbrli]^; Henry of Breitesian; 
EILduriu dnciij Gotfridi; llinetario di Li gnu l militia; Primi tnelli BOi;ri 
imrmtioue* mi now; Theodore of Poehldo.] 

Uifftorienf nrientaux, vnls. 1H72—ItMRS. 

Loii. £ vobu lB4L r [Loh Amiaism do JdruBaleiLul 
Rob rid it. IL Hcgesta rrgni HiernsulymitikikL { With AiJditamentam,) Innshrudk 

18S^ JltfU- 

Socidtc de rOrteitt Latin. Huhlicutiomi. Geneva aud Parb, 1877 C 
AfcMm £ vok 1881 j 84, 

Rfivuc de 1‘Orient Latin, 18^13 if. 

Sehl umberger P G. NamkuiatlqTie du 1'Orient Latin, &r. (Jm* HiM + m* 

Serie geographique, 5 vote. 1877 ff Serie tii&torique. 8 vain. 1377 ff. 
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18 W, 

At (ilfniiUj (i, Friedrich 1 nud dah Wnrinsur t'[>Eicordat- Marburg, 1BB& 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EMPEROR HENRY VI. 

1. SPFX IAL MBUOGRAPfflESu 


Sc# BcUio^rikpliy for cluijvtor x. 


IL 


i. Ed. Wdlmd, L MGR- 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

OmHtltiLtirmcv et Aria public* impmEoruni et 

U*gum Sect iv r 1883. _ 

MotmiTitinti GeinlMiiK ^cl^tL EJ. J^btri. M \ oL v. Mtintcli* 1IM.J4. 

iVutificiim Kuiiiiuorum. Ed. Juffe, P. Sad edfl. IdSUMnfisid, Kalfcenbrms- 

rn?r, Jiud Iv.rjklel. fttbL jv unr/rr Jlffc. 

Repe^Ln Pflntificum ILmiwuiurum. fid, Kubr* 3 fc r 3‘- 6>?h. fkld, Jy Mlkfar E^-pljr. 

fiptstolu f 3 'ihi t iib L i] tn Eotnaiiorum iiicdit&e* Ed. Lo&irgttJkldj S. LeipAic. BW. 

St umpf- RrcJj Irt UO n K. F. E "i-t; Ui-iirh^ksiputbr, i** G&ffl BM r?* 

BresAiu* II. E to ltd buds dur Lrk undent rb re fflr Lhsntechtond nod Itflliru* &g (*£"♦ 
/VsM i l ' 

ill authorities. 

Aefidil AufetevmllemU lb-la Epj«ioporum LtfOtlieissriuin. HGH* Script, x^. 
Aiitule-' Amfujitani minors, Ibtd. x. 

A Is rules Il*d. XtX* 

As i uni es * 'h viainc i lmc*?. IMd, 

An titles Kcmii Eidn.fi!. Ibid r its. 

Aujubs mrWiiiim fid. Hlodif JU BGUS, ilKb. 

AmuiliH Pc^j»viti[ks»^- MGH. script, xvi. 

Annul e* f'Wtlini iiibtMuii. Ibid. ivm. 

AiiiukliH Ri*kliiTF>|KTit^nsi.^. Ibid i vii. 

Animle# tteinlianiftbrumitn^cs, Ibid. m. 

Antilles Stiidcn-e*. Ibid, au. 

A n unto* Stedfcdmreen^ea. IMrf. _ r _ „ ™ _ 

Anonyms /wnitoiHto Historic Itomenioraix Fonttftonm, _Ir\ \ <? r R. I nwattrm Anec- 
dkitorum nuvuamiL*. Vol. r, pt ti!» Aug$hnT%. 1721. 

ArtJuldi t '‘hroiiiEA S|ai'orum+ Ed- Jjspficliberg T J. >1. Stal H, IbtiJ. 

Bran ntoLwei Ei^be Itdmdironi k\ Ml ill. IfciitPrlifl t liwxiuk-cpi. il- 
Rurdmrdi Fnii*pn'iti! Urspr^cmis (. bronicon. Ed. Holdor-EjpgBrjCL and Ssmsonj n. v* 
*■§4 Jill'S Iftlfi 

Clirnnica MaeMtrt Roppn do Houedt'ii^ Ed- Stubbs.AV._ 4 voU, CHoiN.> IHfifl 71, 
Clinviiifji UimruHteril S, IkirLbuienuu?] tie Uarpmetu. Jin Ugflifilli,ILalia Bacnu x. 

BihL tv. _ ___ _ 

Chronica Eli-gin Ud oniemda. Ed. Vfaatlj G. IJ ? tlJ - 

ClmmiiOti illiinymi LnudtiiLtuaiii nmOllicL MGH. Script aEitl. 

Uhrotitonn Montis Sereui. Hid- i^isi. 

ChrbnifOn Tflfr*^<4 ™ ^ trijFBVPiitinL h > rk»cnmcntLiisStDriBltaJsaiiiL vi. Hoponce. 
1^70. 

t-imriae PpflgtoitU, eiimdkft fkdiGDnortini (CtmtinBirtionettJ, MGSI + Script, n. 
Gerlivi Ahhath MilnvicemAs Cbronk-usi Bohemia Ibid, xvu, 

(Tfl rvimi l TiElk-berieiini* l lilii 11npcridluL Ibid, n ra, 

G^itB Ept^nporuh] HrtlWrfiliiiU jLMUtPk. Hid. ism* 

tb^Li rv^is E [i'ilHcs 13 UejLcJictl AhhiitUf retribiirpensds, Ed. Stabbs^ \V a m 2 i r oU~ 
(RolN.) iStST 

Gflila Troverortiin cOTitiiiDtla. MGFI. Script sxrv. 

Gwieboiii C hrotikou ISiirnmicu^. Mii, Ariiiltj V1 r 3GU3. 180ft. A/^nwi. Vuider- 
klpidp'rc T 1^ (Rcctiyil de textes powr servir d Fetude de rhijtoirc dc Belgique.) 
Bru^eN- IWU 


ms 
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Gotifredi Yiterbieij.'-i.-i opera. MGH. Script, m. (Grata Fridurici I t-t rienriei VI 
ulna )ti SO US. VV hitti, CL 1070.) 

®* td ™ deExpeditione Aider it L Impo^tori* edit* il quodiiiai Austrii-iuri dorito, <juI 
toilvm iiiterfhit, nomine AjlhWils. 1187-00 In Faille rerum Anrtriac&rum. 
tw’npt t* Vienna. Iti&k 

ItSwnrLum MH^nimrum et g&l* is Riiurdi .lid. Stable, \S\ >Vi Oinmides find 
Mcmnnuli at llu? rdtfii of itidwrd L V uL r. (Kdk) li® I.. 

LiJKir Ed, E>a.:lit'i]u p L_ am iv, 

ntmwmnU ErphrsfurtoH-iia. Ed. JJtddiNvKjrppXj ik SOUS. IttTH'j 
Mo&Dmi>ciUi lVcIfbrdm antique. Ed. VV inland, L SGI'S. 188&. 

NktMaA A«miiiiAfcu& bbtorb + El. Bekker* J. t s}i tL igflfl 

HltobnEii N^ribuo Aimales. MCiH. Script, imj. 

OttujLM lie Saairto UJaeiu Chronica. EL Ncdiiu-LsK^ A, 60 OS. 1012. 

„ P «d ffoimroin Au^stL Ed. Simeon., G, 15. (KwitL) 1006, 

KmEulti H* Pieoto, decani Limdotifftnk Open Historic*. El. Stubbs, U r . 2 vd- 

( Rolls.) 1870. 

Ryrfrtnli do S. Gornmim Nut# Hi Chronica. El. Pert*, 0. H. SGU& It®4 
SttdisMobo W oltuhruiiLk^iko vuu EcpgBD). UGH. flouts hq i immiken. n. 
Sipbyrti OmbluL^jiibi < tmuiioa (t ontiuiialiG AqmdntLrnit). MiW I, Script, vt. 

\ Ha Alberti epi^copi Laodien* k /6 iV, xxv. 

WilEolmi Parrl, Ciummci do N-roL ur^o, Eliatorla rernni AiigJicjiruxin Ed. Hurcldt, 
11 , J " <> f tbc Reign* of Stephen, Henry 11/rind Richard I. Vnk e 

/iiul ii. (Ralls,) 1884. 


IV, MODERN U r 0RE& 

(a) Gulsebull. 

t artd 1 ierl t A- l l hil Jpp 1 1 A u gmt? U-'i i von Fran krts i eh. I vola. Lo i wlc. 1 0S&- 1 G2£ . 

Cbuacdoii, F. 11 i^toire do lu uomiimtiun Normandy un Italic et on Sidle Vol ee 
Pari*. l!J 07 , r 

Foamier, l 1 . I^e Roysume d F Arles el do Vienof. Paris, lOflt. 

Gwicbre^htj H . v B Hind ^im-nni, B. v, iie^cldebty d* dout^cbeti Kajcerzoil VoJ vi 

^rda, fifiA/, v, 

Hnmpc, K, l>mtKh« Kaltcr^Mcliteblo in k-r dvrS^lEor und SUufeir. ith Bin. 
■S?if NffL v. 

Ilaiirh, A. KlrttongoMhiehti- Deuirirhtoiids, VoL iv. a* am. HV4. v. 

J:wtri.w, ■>. uni " inter. <k Dtsufafliu Qb-chicht* im /i-itnlter U.rr IIu!iB]i«m«k-u 

_ - voila. Stuttgart. lt3L>7- 

MoUtw, A. Dout^ho VorfcnunjsgcMhichto. 3rd eda. (Gnwdn** dor ikvohiobi- 
wissaii^liaa, El. Mebcter, A. u, a) Lmp^b ujmL BerUn, 1022 
Fhihwtm f M, Reinridi der Ldwe, Soiei Ubon uud arineZsit; 2nd edn, 2 ™l* 
Ltiodc, 1010 

PmlZj H. Hcindch der E.wc- Leipfdn. |K85. 

Kaljko% L h- P Vl'ttJt^evctm-li'lo, ^Vr ^Vrn, fli'W. v. 

Ka LtujiT r F, v. i^liiebte dor Huhouhtmifen qnd i]irer jfeit fi vol^ 
lim-^ 5th edEi. 1378. 

TiM-rlLo, T. Ka&cr Uemrlch VI. (Jal.rb. d. duo!**. Gwhwhte,) Imrnic, 3867, 

5laitz, u. Deutsclie \ erfa^i iiii^s^diichto. ttr fj™, flriW. v, 

U oml^baff, A. VvrfoMmi^j^icliiehtd dor dcuUoliHEi lurehe im Mittdatten 
_n^ win. ((rnuidrot' Act t^oHcliichtnnijiseiischidl. Ed. Mul^tor, \ n c, \ 
LLdpbic mm Berlin. 1810 7 * m J 


(A) SoKi’IAL. 

Qiftrii, H. Foraohui^n mr IV.Htik Kni^r HttuHchs VI in d m J 4 hren HOiH 
IJorJ in. 1 JtLri. 

- d L e “ MBriMW' Aimdtoh Xen. An-li. xxtvui. m)3 

-,„?f K “ i r ,,| |;' "“'J KttifunrtfiitaiiM*. Ldpsic. 

llUl, (Aleo ill pjrt m 11 ^ ,f> m. l!«t:i,J ,Sv n/«i rfkiukv by CJ r Jiiiv'tk r. 

tin^M-he Gislidirti’ An#eji#i-,i, I. A. 1^-227. Iferfb,. 101A. 

HrewLtu,!! Kfl^ltJwobriijUia outer Ileum, ), V| ( I| U |/„ Mr^Wer Fest^hrift 
mrxi.viVersjimmlimg lXiuL^-her Philoloj^aimdSckuliuauupr Strasbourg I'HH 
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CirOj J. Die Bciiirhuiieeti Hiinrija VI aur rmulwht^i Kuriv wiihrund dor Jdire 
U9M\ Rwtodt. ID02, fdii*] 

Cartel I seri, A, Jleinri tb VI unit der Ilohepnnkt dee staufischtn KftlmpoUiik. LeTp- 
#ic. ltfHn 

Picker, «L De TlcTniei VI icuperalorU i:en.itn ajecticiam regum In impend Homan*- 
Gcrmanii 1 * AaocOHfoneni in hereditaria in nuttnodi. Battn. 1B43X [di-^-] 

-- Ober diu- Testament Kjrfae? Heinrich* V T |. Viam 18JL 

Ousel hrachl, F, \ erfhhreu hui den dmiLsdicn lli^hnf^wiihlei] in der iweiten 
ELilfte des 12 Jahrlut&dcrtH. LoijwiE. 1905. [dift&,] 

Dercr, J. Pnp?t Klaiuetli HI (1187-01V (Joimgr Hirt, Ark itoa, 7-) Bonn. 1014. 
GrifltUj B. Die Machtpalitik Bcitiridifi dtH Loiven tsud sein (jegetifeite f(^cn d;i- 
Kiteertum. iEbering'n 13i«t, Stadieu, Lt9.) Berlin. 1619. 

IlnlSur* J, Die MortnwbeJ Anmdoft* Berlin* 1012. 

- Kaiser IMirrirh VI. HZ_ rijii. 1015, 

- Heinrich VI und die rdmbclic K indie. MKHiF. mv. 1914. 

- tnmxtfuue HE und she- Kotaertom lleJnriebii VJ. HVJ$. tn, 1020. 

I lit cli jjw.-., K, Zims Erbkaifflrpliui Uehttiohi VL MlOGF. util 1900. 

Jt&eker T 11. DEe territorial e Politik di-* K rabisehnr t’Jniipp I vnri Khln. I jA psie. 1 883, 
iJtlmiiiuLiiii, L v. Heinrich* Vl angeMlcher Plan efoier Slice lari-atiuri dew Klrehen- 
M10GR ix. 181 W, 

Kalbfuss* 11. Die^tauft^chen tvnLsemiihlen tend ihro Vnrge^dwchte- MlOfiFr xxsiv. 

101 a 

[Crap-herr* If. v. Die “uisin negrii ad i mpcriuiu. rd Kin Beitnnr Eor tieschichte der 
fttaufi^ihee E'olitik. PZt*. X. 1899. 

Kieniwd^V. Diti deul^ka Furstvii iin Diei^tec). U T etrtiniicM^, VyL r. f'trochL 1S?24, 
RtMinaU; (?„ Pap-l. Gregor V1 f 1. (llfjj,) {Jeiwwr IJiet. ArbeitOn, 4+) Boats. 1012. 
Kiwl lpr,, K. A. l>c- ItkhnJrd Lowedhen; deuUcbo GefuDgenitllllft 1102—L Frei- 
bnrgd-lt. 1803. 

Kohler., II. Die Kelzerpcditik der Deut^hen KnL-er and Krmlg# m dc» Jahren 
1 L4>"2— 12o4. (JenMr Hist* Arbeiteq, ©.) Bonn. 1013. 

Kiammer, LJ^r Keichsgudanke de* ^tiuSichen KilocrliaaRi. (Cntenfnetnnucvn 
aur dffuUduo Sla.iLi- mid Bd, uierkti U. Nu. 05.) llruidiiu. 

E008. [Ste <iin> review by lilocb, H. in Gdttmgi&elie Gelehrte Aimi^ee. 17 L 
pji. 34*3-91. Berlin* 1HE] 

fjit»nnAflr f J. Siudien mr fi^hiclile Pujwt CdUjstjns III. -feim. UHk5 r [di^-] 
Ijefnih^rdt, VV. Der ELnoosm^iIjili KhIhof Hdnritlis M. Gie&ien. 1013k [ilissM 
Martini, ft. Die IVierer ItimrlMhf^wahit'ri vein Lk^itia dc^ 10 Ipib sum Atthgang de^ 
I l! JjilirhuisdertH. Eteri tsu liWiK 

OtteiidEirf^ H. J. W\ Di-e Jie^ienmg der beidtin ielztte Karmuuioa Kiiiii^eTankrcds 
tmd iVlUtdini HI von Siiilsen mid ibre Ivtmjjfu ^egen Bnisiir Eielkirtch VL 
Hmm. lilt [di^] 

Peter*, K- W + A. Dio ReirfitfpcdlUk de^ iCmlilwhefa Pldlipp von KtiLti 111D1, 
Mur burg. 18Ufl. 

Philippi, K EleJiiricIi der Dirt nlw Ek-fiknlerar visai Kusiht nnd VVti»nsclufl JIZ. 
mviL 13‘i22. 

Powieke F K. it. The loa* of Nornminly (110SL-I2O4)t MpiLLchcstor, 1013. 

Priitr, P, Mark ward voti Anwoiler* Emeu* lBTfi. 

SclEed^r-lbkiebut^l, Kaiser Friedriebu J lefcatcrStrajk mit der Kune. Berlin. 

- DcuL-^likikd und Pbilipp Adguet von Fnuikreseb tn den J.iliren 1183-] 214. 

fdo. Tin. inm r r 

- Zur Gewbiditfl de* xa nod mi dabrlmsidertti. Diplsimattiche Por^ebnEigen, 

(Ebonng> Ui^t Stndie*i + 8-) lierli ti. 1807. 

Sebolr, R. Beitnbrc Eu r Geptnicbto der EEoheit^rt^ble der Deut&cheu RonigB mr Zell 
der eniteu Stnufer (1130-07 K LeipM-it- Isfifk 
Scbwarlz., V. Die pLirwteoetnpiirnng von 1102-3. LWrliu. 1870. [Rottodc difla.l 
Traub, B. Der Kreuizug^plaES Kntw lU-hmch^ \ r J in ZuMjmintiihanjf mit der Ptditik 
der Jihre lHU5-7« Jena. 1910. [disa.] 

TniUtmamij 1\ Hein rich \ E um! der Lutlirber lliicho&aiiaid. Joim. 1912. [diss.] 
iVioter, A. Per ErkfolgepLuk nnd da* Testament Kaiser lltinriehEi VL Erbuigten 
1600. [dtfrsi.] 
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ENGLAND AND NORMANDY, UNDER THE NORMAN KINGS. 

I. ORIGINAL SOURCES, 
fa) CmuNkija, AjfjcALj^ r.n . 

Aelrcd, A Ills it of ii [ei v.iti Li. tWi omnia. MP4 u ki,v, 

-■ Rflatia dt ^tniiikidp. Ed. f low leLt p R. in Chronicles of Stephen > etc* Vul fit 

(Rolls.) lim. 

Amiens Guy ot IX* yio (.'armini. Ed, Petrie, H. an Monuments 

hfcifilrii-a UriLarmivii. pp. 853 72. ,Srr 6 r rtt, /jiY*/. iv, 

Anglia Sacm. Ed. Whariou, H. London IfiBL 

Clinmirlu. Ed, Plummer, C. 2 vnk Ox: ford. 1802,09. [Worcester 
Chronicle (]>) tr» 107ft- Peterborough Chronicle (El to 11*4] Traiial. Goiinno, 
E. E. l\ London. umK tmusL Giles, A. 2nd edn. Louden, is)l^ r 
Aunnles Cjiixibrine. Ed, W'Lilians* ab lthel p *L (Rolls,) lefJG. 

Annale^ ti{IHN145—1 , Ell. iJobf’rmanriij F. in CngDdrurkte aiiftlo- 

h i>rrtta n much i* <Miiclitiquelleii. -Stae c (A)* 

Annals oiVLewen Prinq?j The, Erf. LiuhcrmAiin, l\ EHR. imi (HKi*)* Btf. 
Rmrf^Reialio fh- online lVlilclmL Ed. Gill us J. A. in Seri ptomi Rerum GoaL 
Wiltclnii Conquestorff, (Canton Sor.) L-indon- 1845. 

Brut y Tywyttcigion {601 1*82). Ed. WilUsrns ab ItbeJ, 4 (Rolls.) HER. 
Canti-rbury, Gcnat^ of. Historical \\ rks (HOD- 90). Erf, Stubby U . {RulV) 
187£M80. 

Deiio o: Sain t-Qu*m tin, Du* mo H bus ot fictis prim or uni Nermann Ue dueum* Ed 
[j$h 7 d. CnoiL IWWk 

Durham, SimcoO of, Opera nninifl. Ed, Arnold,'T. (RgILg) IHttL'-A. 

Milliner- Hfctorio Novnmm (000-1122), ami Vita, Anselml. Ed. Role, AL (Rolls,) 
IBH4r 

CJwmflrj GefFrai. Lestoriu de* EngJra (483-1100) Ed, Hardy. T, P, aurf Martin. 

t. I\ (Roll-.) [\'nL r P 'i'fjcl: VoL ir* Translation.] 

Ggsta Cunsuluni Vidcgavormn, Ed. FTalphein L. and Poupardm, IL in (liroDlnum 
dw Cmntra d k Aiijqu irf des Seigmuirs dAfnhoise. pp. 25-171, (CoiL tatta* ) 
toia J 

GcyNl HennrdL Ed. Hardy. T, D. and Martin, ( . T. fa Gpinuuv V r qJ, i + &* 

nfmv. [A njmirtrp written r. 1130 .] 

ik^tn Stcphnin (lido-J7) Ed. Hoirlntfc, lt_ tn Chronicles of Step) Lrn.vta. VoL ill. 
(Roils.) 

Hexham, John of. HNena (1I3B-5-J), 1-Id. Arnold. T. »» Sviriean of Purltam 
VoL ii. (Hutto teas. 

Hexhflm, HicWI uf, M^torin .1# Gratis Ke*i« .Stephjim (i ii). Ed- Hon leti. R. 

m CbmniclL^ of Stcplian, etc. Vo!, m. (RoUh.) I8iyj r 
1 listume Nonnaiinerank Scripture* Antinui. Ed. Duehesi^ A. Paris. lm&. 
Historians of tiae HLurrh of Vr»rk nml its Archblahous ; contains inter otm Rvm of 

Thvmw L Gwmrd. Tlmmii* IE nnrf Tbuntaii (1070-1127), with idditi.ms to 11*3 
ty Hugo SoitDirBjpjiH, PrMcsiturof York. Ed. ftaiue ? J. (ItolbO 18704U. 
Eluvitingdon, IlcEiry, Anclidt-ia™ of. Huloru Anglonim (-11*4). IM- Arnold, T. 
(Rjdk.)lRrU. Eiijfl. transl. EorM|er t T, (Buhii'w Apitiq. Library*) IaimIoil. 1853. 

Guiltauino rfe, G&u% NenmonorLiin Dueum <851-1137 u Erf. Marx. J. 
Roueji. 1014, 

Libor Eliuii^k. Ed, Stewart, H. J. London. 1IU8, 

Lilier AloEia^teriL de Hyda, Ed. Ed wards, E. (Hells.) \mi 
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MalmeabniTi William < 3 /, Pt* Gn^tl* Regtun 1 A4ii*-LI3J7 )l lli&Lurtii Novella (U2o 42) r 
Ed* Stubby \\\ 2 vok (fialL,) UG7, Oil. ting], tmiul. GOo*, J. A. (BclnFs 

AntEG- I JhrarJ",) London, 1^47+ 

-- l\i (tr-stii JA.jiLitkufcii. HiL J Fimiltol], K. E, S<, fltioJK) 1&70, 

I>e vita 9. vrubtoiilp ojjifitopL liV'i.ij^riLiotLtfEM. BrL ^‘hartuli ^ II. fit Aii^UliSactlL 
\\ d, ii, E^ihlntL, 1M. op. 29^-7^ AJtO in car. cut 147^ 

N’fll'lillTprll, Williaiu ( Fain hi nf. Ed, Hnuklt, R. iw llirmmdk- 11 F Stephen, ulc. 
VolSr 1 find 31 . (Hulls.) 10S4-£. 

Poitiers, H'illiani of {Afcli^Wotl of LKituix). Guilklmi Duels (-1007)- 

Ed. Dudie^ne, A + in Hist Ndmianit- Scripture* (SI# pp* 179-2KJ, 

Atw> m MFL cmux, eoL I MO,. 

Recueil d'amiulc* A»^«vim^ et Vend&imu*^. Ed. Lfalphcitj L. (Cull- tuxto*. \ JIM*:). 
Silver. HMari* Lnilorici V lt, Ed + Mcdinrer, A. (( ul)< tetiE^O 1887- 
Tongtil (or MdnteL Rnbert rfc- i lironica (-LlS-'i), Ed, Howtett* IL hi Chronicles 
of Stephen, ets Vo|, jv, (Bulk.) IHHLK 

Vitalisi, Ordering. HFtnrin Eci: knit-it i fa (-11 l\ ). Ed. Li* Previ^t, A. anil DelUk, Ii 

jSrok (SHFJ Paris* IBOfl-W- EmgL trttlsL Forster* X Ilia tipcLesiasticiil 

Hiffborjr tif EiJfflaiid ^11 d N 11 rniaiidy, I vols. Anlit|i library*) Lundmi. 

18-7^15. 

Wace. Lo Roman dc Rnu (from ftollo to l LOO). Ed, Andrettii, EL 2voL_ HeUbronu. 
]B77 P 70. EnjfL tniiiaL Taylor* E_ Luitri»n, IGtff* Trausl- Into English rhyme. 
Mulct A. Louduik IS0(X 

Worc^fiLtr, Florence nf- Chronica ex i hroHicts 1 -1L17 > - < on tinned by Juhu of 
Worcester ■ 1111). Ed. Th»rpc 3 B. 2 voJs. (English JILst- Site.) London. 
1840-0. Engl. trstisiL Forester. T* fliolui'-. Anti^, Labtnry.) Umdom 1S&4, 

(6) DlfrLoMJkTA, LETTER*, KTL\ 

Airfca fliehlepi^MXiporLtm RotoPiageiufitiiJi.. MTL, cxr.Yu. red, 27-i. 

Ancient Charter* (lOOS—IffljjjL. Ed. Round p J. LI. (Pipe Etcdl Soc.) London. Iflftfl. 
Anselms Opera, MFL. clvjii, eux. 

An tup ms C arlo Lari u p Ecdesliw Bnioceisfris (Livre Nair). Ed- Iloyirknuo, V. Vatin. 

ieo-2^a 

Biyeui; Iihjul'hL Ih Ronqaet. xxuu pn.. fiSlS)-702. A|sr^ m a curtailed forta 

rxj IJUrr LliikiiH dc Hoacrario. Ed. IL^]], II. pp. 021- In. (RolL^) 100*3, 
Baypys Tspprtr)', 'Hie. lloprodih H iniu]loty]Hf T with Itlptnrioal noifs, by Fo* ko, F. 1L 

(Arnudol Soo.) Lyndon. IBi^. 

Hod I on]'bin 1 in mif\> A]i analysis and hyntliewis of Dumesday Hook, Ftnrlpr # G. H. 

Ifedfbrdshirc HFt llvr. S-k xxiu/ p. CB3. 1W2. 

Njinolj Bcnmrdi iJpcru. Ed. ^Lahillon, J. £ vok. L J ori^. 
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Stejilim, F. M. Uoeam&nts illiifftrativu of (In'- social and ecuinumc In.Lory oi Llm 

DuieUir. (Britkh Aradetny.) Loudon. 1920- 
_ Transcripts of Charter* relating to GflberdM hmim in Lirtcohnibire. { Lincoln 

R C o„itISni. Vol. mn.) Humrastle 

Verv many cartularies ctlatiiig to thin period survive from the Middle 
filosl of thKa come from religious houra, but a few coM^Udiis of Hie title tlwia uf 
imixirtanl Jamilare still eslant. A certain number of thews liavo Khui printed, 
butlMAuy mure remain in rauitwript. They pfcvide the richest miokpkred MMiree 
ot material fur twriftli ceutnry adinlj List nit Eve, social, and eeumoniic lu-iory. It 
unfortunate that few af the cartiilark^ of Euglbh otfaedtiil fuimdaftci^ sodi ^ tho 
™t RctfHtrnn. Autioulaainmin of Lincoln Cathedral, bale hitherto been j.ni.Luti. 
Thy roof ennveniont Isart of nu public hwl cartuUne- ia ftMitmuod n% the t-unte to 
the Victoria Itbdories of the Cotmtles of Ei^lnnd. 
texts of many important northern eartuiiiries imvo 
Society. 


London, lidkh Jncnmp]i-ie 
been prioted by the S-urtee.H 


Hie foDowiutr cartularies containing documents relating to this period were 
pubiubod in thu Koll^ Series: 

Historla Mon^L-terii de Abingdon. I«L Stavmwu, J* 

Sirum Charters and Ih^umuEita. Yj\- Mae ray. W. 1). 

Cartularium Monabterii de Rnmi^ein, Ed. But, AV. 

H^taria et Lartiilariuin MotUWtorii SftucLi IVdri Glouoe>itriae. Ed. I lari P H‘. H. 
& vok- 1803-7^ 

Registrum Mnlme^burieu*e. Ed- Brewer, J. S. 2 vul&. lB7*j 80.. 


2 void. 18£fh 

189L 

II. aud Lyons. f\ A 


h vnlj. 
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Among other irnfmrtoiit earluluries of which n complete I,.(in tenl ho* been 
printed niiw in 1 mpiitioDd: 

CiirtEikniun Mottatiairii SciEieti- .tabunm* Baptiste do Coleceetris, E4. Moon? t S, A r 
£ vqta, (ItoHaijrghc Club.) Loudon- (Hy7. 

Cartubirv of (.lifter Abbey. Ed. Thit, J, 2 coin. {f.VtliuD Soc.) Nuh&hU* 
102(1, 23. 

Eyn*b*m Cartulary. Ed. Jailer, H. EL 2 cole. (Oxford Hiet Sor.) Oxford. 1MJ-S, 
Laiitlbdjc wvii RcgMrurn MoEiaiiterii Wtse Marine virgiuis et iUHti ('enulmi ile 
VViDchelcumbfl- Ed. Boyce, t>< 2 vuk Exeter, 109:3, IU0& 
t oucher Book of 3elby : Ed. fruitier, J, T- 2 voK (York*, ArducoL find Tupog; 

A-SMC. f Record Series Vole, rand *uf + ) Durban], 18ft1 p Ijd. 

Cartulary of St Job ti of EVmtnfhwL Ed. Holmes, U. 2 voL. (/Jrrrf. Vol* *** cmd 
xix ) M ltCUj, lfcfOiL 

Register nf llie priory of WetbenL Ed. Preterit* J r E (Cumberland and West- 
TPOrlind Antiq, arid ArehaeoJ, Sou.) London. 1887* 

Dl Lmyitfi, 

Ale xaud er IJ J. Rnuumi pou Li ficis opera. omnia, id est cpistoW et p ri vi [eglft. J J P L ec, 
Anmifi Lexoi LOE^is epi^Opi EpktoW* Ed, Giles, J, A + (Bat** «cL AcidA Oxford. 

Ifl44. Abe to MPL ca. * 1 

GilleberU epforopl prim urn Hereford eoeim* dtiinic LendeaSeiidu Epistolae Ed* 
inldir, J, A, 2 vols. (Falxes eeeL AngL) Oxford. 184A Afw m MPL cil\ 
Herbert! do Bowham $. Thomae < tacttHneiiHs rlcrici a r*ccrctL opera omnia. Ed, 
Giles, J. A, 2 vob- ( Piling ml. AngL) Oxford. 1845-8, Aba in MPL, 
Jouuh Kamlkerffliiflli opera omnia. Ed. Oiles, J, A. 5 yoK (I'atre* etd. AngL) 
Oxford, 1848. [Vote, i a»d u contain letter J Abe in MPL exerx, 

Lattem to usul by Boeket or rclatEiig to him,. In Materials for tin* history ofThemafl 
Bechet. Ed, Ruberfemij J. L\ \'i?k t-ra, (Kolb.) | tfln'i-ftii 

E- (kCARTOSAL LiTKIIaTIRk. 

Map, Walter. DeNught Curfalhuiu Best cdu. James* M, R. (Anecdote Oxumtt™, 
Mediiu&va] Scrie*, ir.) Oxford. HU I. Firsts and badly, ed. by Wright, T, 

(Com ilen Soc. ) London, 1 &50\ [ I o to rertf ng ftuii I tu| k uf the eo u rt of IJ r ei ry J[. J 
Tilbury, (ri?n?H*e »f. Otio tm[H riniui_ E& r Ldbkiitz, Cw. (L i/* Serijitore* Kcirum 
Bruij^viren^om. t irolfi- Hanover, 17Wj, 10. Extracts s «L Stevenaonu J, m 
Radulplii de Co^r^lkiLlL Lhremicon. pp, 4IB-19. (RoUh.) 18ja. 

F, Poi.ETj r.A l TnKOBtY. 

■Taunnis Surtaberienis^ opeim omnin. tkL Giles, J. A. 5 vok {iVtxee ecd. AtigL) 
Oxford. 14148. [VoL. m asid rv. Polpwoot .^itro do Nugia CuriiUuin ot 
i i^t iga lb pliLlusophora eh. VoL v, OpWula; MctaJugicus, etc.] Aiw in MPL 
irxLJi. 

G, NAfin.invr Sw>£9; 

(i) ftnginwL 

Agn ellu^, 1'bomas . I>e morte ct repulRm* Hen riel ngiijudotiV Ed. Stevenson, J. 

in Radii!phi de roff^eshmll Cbrooicim Anglioumm, pp. 2(58-7^ |KoI|h.) 1875. 
Annals dc Marnuii. Ed r Lunrd. Ef. R, in AoiulE^ MouiLGtiei VoL a. np 1-dO 
(Rolls.) 18454. ii 

Aonalefl Mouaoteril do Wnverlidji, F>L Lnanl + El, It. /A«L Vein, op J27-411 
18tk^ 

Benedict of PuLt'rlHinmgb. Geetm rrgi^ Heuriti secuudi Ed. stuhby h iV, 2 ro|s. 
(Ralls.) IH87- [A nio^t I'flluBblc chronicle fn>m 1172^ with almost the character 
uf an official j i ii rrati Ve. ] 

CiElturbury. Gorva.nq of Ed. Stuhhr. W. 2 VoL. (ResIUA 3 87B-88. [Vol. I Ls cnluable 
for a summary tbn Reckel cirntrocerey, derived Ur^ely from the nrchbLsImp's 
biographers, but containing mime original matter.) 


r. Sldf. if voii. i 
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Chraolcou Anato-Seotiinim- Ed. Bnuterwelj W r lllkrtcid, 1803, ALw pd. 
Pitcairn, It. ax ChrtmicOu MrtMbii Saurian Cruris Kdinburjicreis. (Batututync 
Club.) (vtlinbur^h. laSUJ* „ . . _ , . , 

Ob roil.. dr Rcllfl- Ell. Brawn, J. S. (A uglia tttfjstMDa Sue.) London. 

181 ( 5 . [</ Lbuis, 11. W. t. Tie Cbrontck' of Battle Abl>oy. EHIL xxix 

fiai 4 ). * 28 ~*U , , - , , . j. a. . 

t oiiUiiMtki Ifecmiri*. Ed. Hawloti. R. in < hnroidleH of rhe teipi» of Stephen, 
Htsiry II, etc. Vol. iv. |>p. 5117 —27■ (RflUs.) 1880. 

Dice to, Radolfi dr, liper* Hi stories Ed. Stubbs, It. 3 vofe. Roll*,) IH,6. [L*'" 
Valuable fnr the riM^li of IL-nry II than fi»r that ftf Kirliwrfl L] __ 

faiitrj-m&j Jordan* t bronmno de in iruerre entre les Anglei* et h - Eeoraoi* on 11 * "> 
ut M74. El HftwHeft, ft. in ChrouicLes of the retaiN of Stephen, Homy U* «ff- 
VaL in, pp, SOd-377. (H%) I68C. 

Girnhliin CanihreiLsia. Kt! Br^ufj J, S., DiinOck + J. 1‘-* ami sirner ; h. 

8 vois, (Roils*) 1881-01. ri i 

[{uvedcu, nr Ifn^d^■ l^ Roger of, Chronica Rogeri ilc Houedeue. ™. btub!», « ■ 

4 vole, (Mb,) 1688-71. , t , 

Nftwbunrli. William of, 11 ihl^rl-b ItsTum A luiHcar u cm Ed. Howlett, K- in lirtronTt'ji 
of itte reigns of Stephen, Henry U, etc. Vol. j, pp. 1 -408, Vi>J, pp* 

MS. (RnlbO 1884-fi. , t * , 

Radnlfns, IladulpSjE Nigri t'h mulcn, Rd. An^imthor, FI (tuxtnn 
Loudon. 1861+ . . - 

Rouen* Etienne de- iStephaiii RoiliomH^en^i* ... BeccenHia poem:* etis 1 ]EeiL lls 

“ Draco Nnmianiticuii/ P Ed. llawlett, H. in Chrouictau of the reSjcni of Stepan, 
Homy II T etc, Veil, ex. pp. £85-781* (Rolls.) I8R5* 

Torigni. Robert de, u/h™ Robert de Haute. Chroni^e. E<l. Dwi™, f- ^J oL *- 
(>ih\ de l Jlist. de Normandie*} Ration. 1B72-8, Ato ted. Hewlett, R- 111 
Chronic!ea of the reigns of Stephen, Henry 11, etc- Vol. iv. pp^ iJ-315. (Roll*.) 
1880* 

(is) Irrtawi. 

A males Hitwrniac, 1162-1970. EH. Gilbert, J. T. (liarlularitu 'if St Mary's Abbey, 
Dublin, V«L. u. pp. (Rolls.) 1891- 

AnimU »f the kingdom tif [relafid by thu Poor Mti^ter^« iroin the uarliwt ]WJftd to 
Irish text with trails], Ed. O Duiiovaiij J, 7 vols. Dublin, l&^l. , 
AnnaL i>f l ister. Iriis3i test with traiisL Ed. Henne^jv \\\ M. und MusCariliy f Ik 
Dublin, |^ols, e and ie. 1887 E ^ 

GimlduB CnmhreiksiB* Topo^mphio Hib^mieji. In CJpem. Ld. Rrev^or, hL >. t 
Dimoch. J, etc. Vol. v. pp. 1-2CH. (Rolls.) 1887^ 

-Expn^mtlio Flibom|i». Ibid, pp, 2<tf til. 

of Demviit and tlau Ear], Ed. Orpeii > G r H- Oxford. 1882. 

(liij Wflfex, 

Atintlw fjunhrifla. ^1. \l r iliialiiiu ab Jlhel, J. (Rullfi,) ItMlO. 

Gimldliift Camhrenfiis. Itinrmrstim Cambriite. In t^iera, VdL vi. pp. 1-152, 

18i>a 

-- Descnptta Ihinbmo* IMtL pp. Joit*227 + 

(iv) 

for the history of Thomas BeckeL Ed. Robert^n, J. C. 7 vftls. (Rolls.) 
187.V-B5. 

Vol. i. l r iia S. Tlaomae cnictoro \l r il]elrno innnai ha £ oritiwrieusi- 
Vol. n, Liw by Benedict of Peterborough* John nf Sjiibbury, Alim nf 
Ttwk^krr, ami Edward Grim, 

VoJ, in. Live* by U'LNinm Rita. Stophou and Herbert of Botham. 

VoL ir. Two contemporary aimnymoiih Hvea, 

Vok v-vii. hattars. €i*otr f ti rt, 

Thomas 3ns& Erkibyflku|j9L Ed, MiramiKHii, E, 2 vo]>. i HoIIh, ) 1875*88. 
l r io lie Jst Thnnk.su, l^kr GikmSor ile Pont-iSuinte-Mujfeuco. Ed. Htpp6ft« f (.'. Poris. 
1858. 
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HI. -MODERN WRITERS. 

A. GENEtt a I. N A B B.ATIvt, 

(i) 

Adal S^’;- tv jS'S&fE"^ 100^-iaw History of England. Ed. 

j hl , h h- j > P 1 , H ' \°K !’■ > 

tE. ;\. h :^ ]l ' lui i l . u, r k ' r tl«Nonnuia wid Aii^vina. <History of Eu*knd. 
fed Onan, W. L. V„l. n.) Umtun. im\ 4ih pin. ijju * 

r'^T’iI ' V T. Jj .,-l L , Eieilr >' ll - lt«H. ftepr, London. UH«! 

NonahT'K*’ Henry IL JJrdedu, 4 to1s, London. 1W8-71 

S -’ Si* | fc iF *T tlI1 v T Annei-ia kin*>. :! voli. Loudon. 1887. 
nan^ut F 2urJ. II. IIlw Aei^vui hropm% London. l:?o& 

Na^muuiij L. Is Hour? It. Loud™. iim. 

(Li} Inland, 

Orpertj G. tl r Irrlnmi senior tlte Nurmn^. Vd?. u* tfm. jggW. v. 

(iii) ItW. 

Uoyd t j. E. History of Sto Gen. BibL v. 

B. Stupid os Speoh^ SriUEtn 

(i) 

Dolisk, L^tnoi« ear hi tiimndo^lo Ats Chutes dt Henri] J. BEC. u TJ i ( isos), 

- 7 Hor ror 1^ Chutes ar%iwta de IIra/i JI. Ibid. uvnrflOOn 27 * <iu 

WUr (; M. Hnnry RteHeury M EH it. S A-™ fir? 14 - 

“ fK f" R “ 11 '- (Ki» tun LcT 1 vLi...,) 

““is. wsA&rsfes ° f n “ ** »<■'>- 

Miuibid, i--. \\ . JT,r Constitutional History of England. QunbrkW ]9 or 
~— V “d ^ ,k mmiiiou* clerk*, ** M tr ffrL - lh “ 

L jrow. U, CompolUi? VicMomltls. BorKn MjfKS 

"•" f ®*m u„- a,. 

|,,n)I %! < - U »f Ntjury I!'* Charter*, EHR **u (HiOfii 70-R-; 

^I fir ,ML,Un ° f 1 ' ,art0rS hy E,IJfIisL Kiu ** EJIfk (1013> 
tSJ!r ° f lr * ( ' LarterJ ' /n -W i^iv 

-TN« ditit* of the rtirly Fijhe RolL. EHR. hjv, fiosi). m _w 

lSk R^“Sw ,,1? * Dta Engklld> /rt ! Undo,,. 

Twelfth Cental Notin', EHR v 

/fl 71,0 c «™ <--« -tHor BtU d ies , 

—— CrMffrey do iMandAvlUe, Lotiddu. 100® 

_ lUlJWir*"" “" *“ “* WHMhi 

^ 1 ^rter of VViJlbm, of (]I70). EHR n finoi, * 

“ rho SalMiti lit he, EH It, ii^i(lOiJd). 447 .'iCi ' ™ : * u “™ 11 ' 

SWoM’. M. At. ewJy Inquest rdeHn,.-to Si Peto^ Derby. EHR. a« n ( 1W7)f 

StopWoo, C. The aida of the Eiig]i«h Boroaglis. EJIR. <m &) . U 7-7t. 
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ShiKbe, W. The Courtittitfoiud History of EiurWd, St* Get i, liihl. v. 
Turner, (1, J, The Exchequer at Wewtminuter. KHK. m (iSKH), 86^-8- 


(ii) La™* 

Pollack, K. and MaiRmhI* F. \\\ The history of tixijrliah Mms the time of 
Edvard I. frVrt. tfpW, v 

Round, J r li. The datcofth&rrrtml Aasiw, EHR assi (IfU&X - 1 

_The earliest Fine* Elia, *n (1997k 203-^2. 

S nlmuiLr in., L. F. Early Flue- 1 - Ell A. xxv (I Old)* TW-Ui. 

^ ten ton. Doris 31. l"bt Lincoln ArbSei* lloll- «f Hit- rfijrci of Jftfcn. Lincoln Keonn] 
^ VoL *nr. MEfi. Introduction, pp. xviit4»bf, [connects Glnzivill* with 
tho procedure revealed ill the fltrHest AhJh Rntk,] 


(lit) Siflcirfp. 

Knrrrr. 11', Honnr* And Knights - Fee*. London; and Manchester. 1023JF. a in 
pnurmA 

Groff, i, The CfiLJ Merchant 5 voU Oxford. IBftX 

l^raley, Cr T T. The Flemings in Eastern Eniflrtnd in Ihe ffl%n of Henry II- Eli A. 

ixi (1906), S0B-1& # 

-Some Gasth? Officers in the twelfth rvnturv, EUR- xastui (1919), ^t-SK—.siK 

Round, J. H. Ill* staff of nestle in the twelfth century* EUR x*xr(lD£0), ®-T* 
-Castle Watchmen. /AM. iOO-i- 

-The knwht t^rvioe of SlalmeshnEy Ahboy. EIIR. moist (1917). 24IN52* 

Srfnion. F. M Hm-mubut* illu^rntive of the ^rwlal :i 2 nl economic history -it the 
Danelaw. (Britiuh Anidemy.) Uodmn 19m IntroiiuctSuh, pp. 

—— Sukcmcn and the Village VVn-te- EHR. xxvi (1911)- 00-7. 


(iv) Becktt, 

Abbott, E. A- St ThnttuLH nf CenterhuiT; hi* death ami miracle*, 2 rol*. London, 

I 

DnrW, G h St Thomas Beckett -a vie et scs lettres. - v$*. Pom I®7R. 

T/Hiiillfr 4 Saint Thoms* d* f "autorb^TT* ftvdla. Fun*, ete. 18D1-E. 

SiSSl R W. Henry II and the criminous dorks. EHR. m (19^). £24 M 
Rn-pr, tii Roman Canon Lnvr in the Church of England* Umdtm. 1S9S* 

CoSeeted ftipnr*. Will. rt. ChtEihrltlge, HH L 

Morris, .1, ilie Life run! Martyrdom of Si Thomas Beehei Londrim ISfifl. -ndeiln. 
18B&. 

RjuUdHl/i* B P TTnrtttas of I-Mi<I«n before- hi* consecration. Cambridge, IfHH. 
Roitertfloiip J* C Bucket. London. LB59. , „ VT „ T 

Aniinih .T P H, The Alleged debate on D*H4£eld m 1188. I w^lfth Calory Note*, IV . 
EHR. v (ItSrOL 7a0^3, 


(v) 

Eyton. R, W. Cmirt, Hon^hnld, and Itinerary of Henry II. London. iBTa 
lla-kSnF. C. H. England and Sicily irk the twelfth century. EHR. sxvr (101S). 
433-17 and Rll-fiy. 

Ncmratp, K. The Bull UwUHUter. ElMt Tnr(llffla), 18-ja, . 

Fonicke, F. M. Ailred nf Rievaulx. In Bulletin of the John RybimLa Ltbmry. 

VoL vi. ph. 310-31. 4M-S21. 

- Maurice of Rif-vanla. EHR. sam (1021). 17- 

RoEsndp .L H. The Conqni^t of Irehuid In Tile Commune of Ijondno ami other 
studies. Ln rid rm. 1H0!>. 

Salter. II. E. Tho d^atl l of 1Jeniy of Wi mh r. Ell a. xxxtu (1022). 7lM#k 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

FRANCE: LOUS VI AND LOUS VII. 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Halpjieii' L, Fimm* #oim lia premier., Capstans Il.SJi. Vol. nr 

NJvi)' pp. rfj-au. 

II. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

I, I he Acta rf kroU V 1 and Lunin Vl| p iii (lie Lwi> fnUawloir rorbs: 

Lacnturep A + LullIs V I | c Gms Annals dv sa vie at tie soil rtame ( 1081 - 1137 ), 
avec Hue introduction tairtorLLjue, Puri>. I 

— EtuJfefl^iHAeUsde Louis Vll. f^rk um. [Additionsand nnwtiotis 
I» Uftipbettj L, Obtemtion* tur Ja chimiologi* dt* octm du Lmik VIJ. ru 
1 el. Drill (HU I), pp. ££- 8 .] 

r ], u ctiarters of these twokings are to appear in the Outfit rl I>jph, mMj AcadlBL, 
*’ ^ L ™ Bw TB**> K Rwtie.1 fie, arte? de Henri IJ, roi fTAiudotom et duo 
, , JrQla , 'ff (EOilL'trriiUlt Its province* faurcahea et k# affaire* lie IVmiee 

„ *'™*-«w *u*». (t hurte* et dipldmef', Anulf DLA Perk. 1009 ft, in weaneM. 

J. Contemporary cwrapmidence, of which btunc i* to he found in BnuouetTvoU. 

in -qq.; and in Mnlerjak for the history of Thomas Hr-cktt. Ed. Robertfctil, 
J, l... and Sheppard, J,B, tots, n. vil (Itulk) 1B82, B5. 

111. NARRATIVE AUTHORITIES. 

'The principal authorities ire iminetl In tin* follow tug work : 

Muliiuer, A. Lm Honsre de I’liktoirv de France de- origin?* mu anemia A' Italic. 
(*CK '*«*. JML IS.) Vol, I,. 1902. pp. 181-01, ri poirW™, 

Ofspcrbl iniportajice (iis addition to the mithuritie.* si veil a hove in the Hihltocreiibtex 
are the foTlow^ ! f ° r ** ***** ®W* n < 1 ' hl ™£ ‘Iw mmepafed} 

Chmiique deMorignWlOifcVllSS). El. Mi rot, L. (GoH. Uk**,) Faria, ?m 

mttrtre de Chari.* Ir Bo,!, tamtf do flandn 
(ll_i-ft). fcd.Iimme.il. (Coll. text**.) l^iris. IttLU, 
bautier d« I hem-j.mne. Vita Karol! nmltfc Flundriac, Ed. Kdnke, It Mfl H 
»cn|rt_ i ul. in. pp, 587 ttfq* ' 

CJuiiitfrt de? NogBnL Dfl vita sim nioLiDdui.ru eii libri tos, Ed_ ildiirtriri 41 /Coll 

ffij ' A - ■ *» *•»-* fiTSStt iSS 

‘“itowpl VfrS?;# u °* "* k ,, “ rfie - A - ™ ~d«- 

Orilericu's Vitalk llisteria wcliwiaitlca. Ed. U Frevost, A. (and Deli,l e , L.). 

h. in appSI^ix. tC.. Sf” f no * * 1,Jf Fntxk b >- <*«“*. 
Jlobertric r« . Appendix ad Sisebertum. Eil. Del isle, L, 2v,iL hik 187^. 

^ tLr ' 1I " t ' t,i ' of --Stephen, IIfun II, and Richard I. VoL 

G^ta fcudovici ragi, cop.omcto Gru&d. Ed. Molinier, A. (C oll, texto*.) 

ir J h 1 ' ih ° eW eHl,1 V" f “7 “* foltnurtug, with French trend., by 
II aquot, H. will appear m Class, hL^t.] ' } 

■-i"55™ ? lori ^, Ludovici (VH). Ed. MoLilier, A. {with the prceediue). 

[ITiia is only partly the wurk at iiuger.J ' 
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IV. MODERN WORKS. 

ftra the Hibliugrapliip* nl niters *v -xvr and xvu fnr tbo history of England at the 

aaim k period. The fcdjown].^ Miork^ are spec wily important: 

(d) Gkskiul WdUKSh 

C^rtdJied, A. Philipp |[ KiSdi^ vod Frank rekh- VuL t (1165-09), Ltipsic. 

1800-3900. 

Hiitfth, K. Studieu /ur GeschiehUs Kvmg Ludwigs VII vwi finpkmcb (11113-00). 
ljeip*dc, 10(32. 

Luehaire + A. Les premiers (JtajKtfem (0B7-1137 )l (/n Lnvisse, E. Hi-noire do France, 

ir 2l 1901; Set Gen. HiSf* **) 

«- LddIb VIt p Plitlippe-Aogu^e r Louta VIII (1137-1220}. (iWrf- nj„ L 1 £M12_) 

- Lotti-t Vi le Gro^ Aimak* ile h« vie et de sou rc;ep]tf (1081-1137); &vec tmu 

introduction hifiloriqtie. Puri*. 1H!S0„ 

- 11 i-tolrn dtfs fria-titiitinxis moimrchiquufci ilt la France sons Its prcmipr^ f'apctieiw 

(W-It HOI. 2nd edit. ^ Gfct. J/iW, V. 

-Manuel d+H institutions fraufake*- Pori rule de* tVipetieus directs. &r 

Bi&L v, 

'JljompsoHj J. H\ The development nf the Fmtch Monandry under Ixmis VJ le i irms 

(llOft^TJ* Vhlf^o. 1305. 


(5) WfiRKa. 

Altai* de J iihaun-ilk, I I. d r . Ilistmrv dv- due* *t dc* conite* de (luuiipigrte. 7 v«ls 
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Stiliupifioj^h^ II. L JiistoriLi eiidfororLim yrdiitjK Teutonic! Ljvuiinnjm ^Vitli^iai- 
ber^. 1T0L 

VertoK \L A. de* Hi^loiro fob chevAliors liiHpitaliers do StJean do Jdni^LJeni. 

3 voli?, Pn ris, 17^20 if. Eetiaed and coudnued hy Hu^y. A. M. L. *h\ 3 v*I». 
Fans awkd Lynns, lUoLt 

WnL v Ijwroii de, Essiu «ttr rbUtoirc deTardra touioiiiijue. S ^ol^, and tlheiTn^ 
Wikke, W\ R Gwhlchte dffl Tfflnpolhorrtionteii*, 3 vo!s + 

Sw? aLn.t the ^eueral works in sectioLL u aLov*^ 


V. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS JX PRINT. 

(n) Collo^on# irhirh throw apscid li^it upon ihe intiinMl history and disci (dine 
of nTOPUwteriea, r.^. edatione of ^isitattun doctimuoU, Isatc \h& u inolmied under one 
or ajtfter of tlio spcdol dosses treated fthovt. 

(A) I'.ditJuus ot iiud escerpts from clirtrtularEps are uumprou^ aurl noly siaecirtbeun 
of tli&* iie^] ho meutioued, Fur Prvticli monaB^rit's sw ospecudly-. m tho 
Colfaction do docnrEiqiats iiiediin *urrhitkilr* Ele Fnrneo (fc* Q&n IliM. iv) p Recnoil 
™ ctuirtos .do tluny, Ed. Ikirraard, A. a ln] Brnel, A. fl vols. IHTfi-IiHKj; mid 
tho (jjjirtiiliinos of St Perdp CWtns; St BertiiU St Vletdr, etc. Ed, 

Giu-ranl r R. 4 ur| others, I Ml}&. 
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The Monastic Orders 


For ctiarti] furies of Eiijjeli^h. moiwsterie* *=**? tho \nd&% to Growj t , Source* iuitl 
Literature of English Hilary. l!nd ediu (Ste firn- HiM. i) F,n r t%mrt dimes* 
mooutiov 

(c) For muiwstfc wcoont-roUa «ee eppmally: 

C'hApntnii, F, H, r^. Sacrist Holla of Ely. - toIi^ t.'ambridge. HW, 

Fowler* J r T + <<W + ExlxEcte from the A croont rtllf of tho Abbey of Durham, flt vol*. 
(Surtees ScKu) DurKaiiL 1808-1 ftOO. 

Kitchin, n r W. rrf, (.umpottiB roll- of the otadwn!?Briea of Si Switlmu 1 * Prior);, 
Winchester* (ffniiti Booord Soc.) London and Winchester, IGtFJ. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ROMAN AND CANON LAW IS THE MIDDLE AGES, 
r. bibliographies and periodicals. 

A, BiMiJCHnumnts; Roman Law. 

(i) Ancient E&mnn Im & (to (hr tfait A v/Ju*tinkm% 

Buckland , \\ . VI. Text-book of Horn mi Ijw from AugueLu^Iu JuRtliimi. Cainbridee, 
IEJ21, pp, xtii, xiv. 

nT*o tin- work* of Girard, F. F,, KipfcT^ and Mnlriwd, .f. If, cited hi VoL n, 
BibL to ch. m, p. 7Bfl, For Orw^Rotmi Law *ec VoL tv, Rjhl. to rk xxti, 

p. 800. 

(«) ^mmw-J?pa»UIII W (jFbmau 7<Hr in ftrrnwmic FTnyrfewn#). 

Brutmnr, IT, Peut-die KcditRgeKhlcht*. VoL i, 2nd odn. g§ 38-50. jK« -y^k 
fiibl v, [ Excellent for leges harfororani, leges rominu, Franlrinli capitularies, 
docLiiuentSp mid formularies and for modem works oei them, See <?/*■> Brunner. 
JL timiidzhge dw d*uUc\nm Rachuge^hichte. "Hi udn. M KM5, Sc* Qeu. 
BibL v r 

8ftVigny, F, lX v, GwWehte lies RumiHcLeu Rechts im Miitolnlter- See Om. 

fiibt, v, [Still most infill. ] 

VbiOgradoff, J\ Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe, pp. 1-2. See &m, Bibi . v, 

^ ionul, y H irtore Un droit cavil frau^m. tfnf edn. pn, 1-2(32. See (ten. BiU 
[V d uahle. J 

tiii) Separata Ctemtria (at indicated in noi <*)* 

Hr minor, |J r Deutsche EechtflgiMcLlcbtc. VoL I. 2nd prln. g| m~59 a See (ten. 
BUd. v, [ For Germany.] 

-GmudzElg* der deut^hen Reehti^sehlebte. 7Lh edit. f;en, Bibi. t. [For 

Germany, g RI. Literature an the Reception.] 

Carlyle^ R P VV, find A, J, A lii&lory of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. 
°l- PP 1 stvii-fljt (ten, Bb'iL v, [For Jtnlv. Writings of civilians, and 
cana niUt*, J 

tourat (CdhoJ, M. Gtahicfcte der Qnelleii und Utemtnr dps Rdmiscbtui ftecbts im 
Wheren MUtelatter, VoL l Loip*.io, 1880. [For Italy. Detailed referent 
to medieval source* ami iLtcralurc.j 

b ockema-A ndreae t J, Overaioht van i bcl-N^lerli!ndncW Rech tsbmunen, Ilaar- 

lem. IHflI. [Far snnrwn of iinsdievaJ Xetherlsinda law,] 

General Survey of events, nonrves, praon*, and movement* in continental legal 
History. Ed. Wlgmore, J. H, fCatstiiientml Legal [[Utory Sarie=- VoL nj 
llostou. Mass,; and London, lfllf* [Valuable. Fnr Italy, py For 

™ N^therkinlPp pp* d5fl-7U, For Switzerland, pp, 4B^^V3tL Far Spain, pp. 

Gierke, 0 + Diw dculhchp Geno^enschaft^n^L-lit. VoL m. pp. 23^-43, 8S1-3- 

41 ii-1 $h Ska Gm . BibL v. [ For [ Laly, r.’^fu I UkL- of wri tings of medieval clviI hm 
and canonists J 

LA!e, W, Entroducticin in Ttonian-Dutch law. Oxford- 1015, pp, \Far 

the Nelherlantk] rr L 

Follock F.and .MaLtlmid, F, W. Ilbstnryor English Jaw. 2ndedn. See tim. M. v, 
[Lh penally toL i, pp, xix-xxH; and ch. v, Honvm and t onoii Law ,] 

SivifeDVj F. C. if. Gcftchirhte des Homischcn Rochbi im Miltelaltcr. iMtwini. ,'vv 6Vn, 
v. [For Italy, Still indispensable.] 
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S*chrfidur, R. LehrbuEh rtcr dun^tipn RcdiLsize-sthhihte, 4th adu, Leipfdc. 11MJ2. 
[Fur Germany, gg 30-34, ( Le^ sources of Frudckli period.) jig 5®-OQ. (Lftgil 
sffiirfcw and literature of the -Mwhile Arcs.) | 6ft* (literature on ihe Reception.)] 
Yiuogmdnff, P. Roman Lev in Mediaeval Europe* See Get*. BiM* r. [Pur Italy, 
p. 32; Fronde, p. 50; England, p^ 84; Germany, p. 106*1 
VifllfeL, P. HLstOiro itEll droit civil fraiuJain. 3rd edll, pp. i-$& } 143-262. See Gtn. 
BiM. V. [For France. \ al Liable. J 

B. BwjouRATin^; Coxox Law* 

(i) Edjttcrn Canon Lave, 

(See Yd. iv, U-lIjI. to cli. lutu, p T BUO.) 

(R) Wexleru Canon Low, 

Cnoutet, L'Abbc, provide* ■ blhUompfey of the iCTOTCW Mid literature of Canon Uw 
cm PhdJipf, G. Dll Droit agffleeiafitiqup dim* ses wnrees, Frencii translation. 
fakir, in n. <1i). [Very valuable on older ww] 

Friedberg, E, Lehrbimhdc* luthaltatai nod evan^lLwlien Kirchenrechts. llhodn. 
Leipzig. 1805, pp. 3-!>p and [Valuable, Contains, infer- w/iS, hiMio- 

graphite of Canon Lav in the various countries] 

GahnEe, A. Elementi di dirittnccclexias-tion. Alilaii* IBflfl, PP- [Verv usaTuLJ 
Msko^er, F. The couetitatloii id history and constitution of the Church of Liitilunil- 
fTransl. from the German.) huidnii. 1M pp. 504-34- rVaInutile fur Ln^huid. J 
Richter, A. iL U'hrLuicb des katiiuL umi wtonl KircheawW 8th Mru Gove, R- 
ond KahL U\ Leip*ie, 1838. pp Ift-27, *lul [Very useful] 

&Lutl, U. Ki rchullrecb L In ffol^naorE Encvkl A Rech Uwhs, 6th tfliix ti>| r ci. 

pp. Bfi4Mf75L Sec Get i. BM, t. [Valuable,] 

Violfet, 1\ H isloiru dti droit civil fnusii icctini pagnue do Dothra do droit nisei j itpe, 

3 rd edii, pp L 33 - 100 , See Gen, UiH> v. [L'ecML] 

t‘ r IV-BJUdhuijv ran RqwaK avu Canon- Law* 

Archiv filr katholisches Kindionreebt. (AKKR,) See Abbrcf4sstion* t p> B31. 
Arahivio gkmdir-u. Ekrfegrm, Pisa. 1SG8 ff.j Id progress* 

Deiita’hoZeilsebrifl fur Kircheiirtcht. Freihurg-i.-B. 1891 E, in proRre*- (DZKit.) 

(CfmtinIjfirimt of Zcitfwh rift fu r K i rche II redi t, Be rli n i etc 1661 -351.) 

Non veil i* Revue hhitorique de droit frnD^ai* *t etnuiger. (X R1 >K.) And Revue In— 
tnriijue de droit fmii^nih ct etmnjrrr. (RDF.) See ditaimw, WW. 
Zcit*:tiriR fht verglfikhondi- Reditsvhsci^hmft. StnttRRrt ItlTR ff +f in progresp : 

ZeLl&chriR fur Rpiihta^’liiditft fZIlj And Zftitschrift der SavijzjLy-StifluiiR fur 
Kechtswissens^haft. (ZBK.) Sec Abbreviation*} p, B31J. 


1L ROMAN LAW, 

A. AjintEEcr *sn M hiukvai- AurnoHiTics. 

(i) (n) Ancient fewa Law (to Jwtinim)* 

(See Ynl it t Bllil, to eh, m* p, 726,) 

(ft) ffmtWO-Homan lam, 

(Se* Vol, i v f Bihl to eh. xxu, p, 35^) 

<ii) GermansIfoman Lane, 

(it) Acjrf Bti rlxirom tu , 

For a list uf editiniui *ns Brunner, II DentsMdie Rechbsgeschidite. Volt* 2 jliI edtL 
gg 3S-43 (tee Gen. Bi&t. ?), ami Brunner, It. Grimdzilge ilur detiLschen Reehls- 
Kt-whichl?. 7th «ln. ^ 13. 14 (w On JBfW. vj. 
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S^IS 


(A) IspM Ifamantw. 

(In cAnmalogimi wider*) 

Lei Konuua Viaietrthornm. EtL Hanoi, G. Leipslr. m L o “Urevmriuni 

AkrEcfimitri/ J 

I^x Komnini BurpuiidioHu m. Ed, SaEis, LUv. UGH, Uiruni Sect* i. Vol. n. L 

pfrltt fm* ]4ffl£ 

ptrtum Tiisodcriri. Bd r Bhiluoa^ R MGH. Log®, v. pp r 145 ?^q, 1B75-30. 
RtfmMBltfiellai ( umnib. Ed. Zimmer, K. MGR Legs. v_ pp. g£0&™. 1 075- 
BG. [AIro eaJleil the Lear Ronmiui lltmenflu. .Bute deputed,] 

L® 1 R^rtiaiifi C'unoEim comply Ed. < on rat (Colni), M fn Veriuuidellviran d. k. 
Ak^, van Wet^nttbappeiL Afdedirt^ktterkiJLLdo. h.qq, I, Amaterdijn* 
t!iO k ,\Jua^eirs P J-. Grab. dpr Q'uellen,..detfiCbiion. Hudil*, VqL i. tiraiL 
IfSTO. j.p. 88S-0rt r j 

Full Hite of «d.itiim» of all tba rvnmw?? in Brmmqr h Jl. DeuLschu EE^hL^e- 

fc^hioEtt VqL u -ml inlia. §§ EHWtt. See Gm. Bi&t v* 

(0 JVonJteA ■rupi|u//Fff« ! 

C^plbOwia re™ Fmttcqrom, MGH. L^rum 8«i m 2vot«. 18E! # ft?. [Forolder 
omtitHis ^rr A it ■ 1 3 . i. 3ttrtj, umi I Brunner,. 1 1. DentscJu 11 Ker}hb?i^iHclitL , 'lit^ 

Set Gen. Mihi v,] 


fill) Separate Countries. 

{«} Ifafy: and the Rerit aJ of Jttrittpnidej ?*f. 

rlwidfinnmi. VA. HuiieL G, Leipnir. 1&1-S, 

Petri Eiceptranw Legion Romnuorum, Ed. Bavteny, V. f* v. in UcwUehta do, 
Runusehen Rm&In rm AHttolnlter. Voi. u, app, j. Set den. liiht, v, Alan ed, 
H. fn Juristiselie Sehrifteii. Halle. I870. p. 151. [C.bndeimttoun nr 
eitraets fur practitioner* from Justinian's books; comiioseil in the latter Imlf of 
llu> tdflvenlli ctiitur^.l 

(Junestmm* do intis cattURattbiu ilea inter! nit. fid, Fitting. H. Berlin, tttlH. 
[Of contested authorship.] 

SummoLotlieisiicHlniems. &L Fitting, H. BerJfn, IEEU. [A nth (trail ip disputed. ] 

(4) Spoil j, 

Gddigos n.!]tijrnojs tie EspaiU. Ed. Aleubllla, Jl, M. Madrid, 10&5. 

(Vnlfeos Eapnfmles ernieonJados y aiioUdoa. Ed. llivodeneyni, M. 12 v nL 

Madrid. latf-fti. 

MdW.yWgflUiDrum, Ed.Keunier,K. MGH, Uemn&ecU i, VoL r. IB 02 , [Cmiljuii* 
all tile \ wijfollnr Uw» ciecept Brvekrinin Akriciquum.] 

(r) Ffmtee. 

Heiiniiiimoir, Philippe de Rumi, Sire (le, Codlumw do Beauvaisi*. Etl. Sadiwm. A. 
t . J ,, "J***S?‘} “ ™k IHlMl, 19tKi, | Is oho a treatise on tUHturmur IflW.l 

Ijo (. aqi. W. Fitting., H, and Smfaier, H. MnJle. 1006. [Snmimry of Jiwfinmn’a 
t’mle, for the UBB uf juil™ in Provence; about II4B.] 

< brnus Le^iini sive lirarhyh w , s . juris civiife. Ed. BerfciriK, E. Berlin, 1020, 

[tf.nnj.ti fnr tcaeiiing, pfitljahly frum the early twelfth eeiitun-.] 

Les EtablksemaDts tie St Louis, Ed. Vi.iLlet, l\ 4 vob. Bupb 1001-0. 

(rf) dermaup (with Sutitzr.fhmd a.n<i the Jitifr/wh/l). 

CocwtitptKras* cl Jirtu ptililira iniptratortan et rejttun, MGH. Lejrom Sect tv, 

1 ols, i-v, vr 1 , v tit. 1003 ft. 

Sam ml migf seliwei?erUclier lUs-h liqu rl Imi. Pnbl. hj Sehw ei*enaeher Juristem-erein. 
Afiraa. l&tHf ff + 

«?e Eoekeuui-A n d wne, S. J, Ovowicht van OudAederiatidsehe RechtshromiPu, 

2 r IB»L 

See Stoblhe, O. Geathiqljte der deaLk-hto KteLt^urllcn, See fcfott, n b (rii) rf H 
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(a) Engkmd* 

Bracton, II- do. Ite Irabu* et cou*uetuHimW Anirliae, EH. Twin* T. n vols. 
(Hoik) 1878-8JL Ed. Woodbine. G, E* New fLtvcu, Coimeetkut. 2 fob. 
11115, 22, in progress. 

-—— Hrncton'fi Note Book. Ed. Maitland. 1% W, 3 v-nK Lmidnn. 1887 p 
B ritton. Ed- NicboK F- M. 2 vole. Oxford. IBB*. 

Kleij. sen (.’ominentarias Juris An^lintuL 2nd oil ii, London, 108*. 

GbtivilL E, lie. Tractate* dn logihu* et cousuctiidiidbas re^ni Anglian London. 
[1554] and later edna* EugL transL BfumeSj J. London. 18J2. Ed + Heale p 
J. II, Washington. UKM). 

Lmi|6hiiiip f W* Pmetica Legnm et Dcctfllorutit, EH. C'aiUciE^r r E. in U Droit 
civil daSiS lfi provinces flri^^nnrm/iiidiN. Cun. 1388. p. ^0. 

PUciii Angto-Normumiico, Hfl, ]I3^ebff t UAL Luiflnii^ma Br^u, 187& 

Hkq.nl a* Anglic us* OnJo JiiHicianiJs. Ed. Witte, C. Unite. 1858. 

Vucariua. Liber Pumenun. [Lar^e portions pnbBrhtfd by Wenckj C. F. C* illii^i-rter 
Vacarius. LeapUC. 1320. MS. at Wo«wrtOT*] 

WilLUm iif Dnirhdk. Hamms Aurea. [In MS r ; extracto, e*i Maitland j F. W. in 
EH1L jETt (1897). pp. 845 sqq.] 


Jl Mttin-'Jc k M'Dftitfi. 

(i) (a) Jncfajif Roman Im if (to JutUniaii)* 

(See VoL ii t BibL to ok m, p, 728, to mhwh add BmUaod- See dto», i * <i)>) 

(A) Graeco-Roman L nr**. 

VnL iv „ Bibl. to ch. xeix, p. 81)0.) 

(ii) G>nHmw>-Vfomtfn Lau? (jROrtian Law in fiormamc Kingdom*)* 

Brunner, H. Deutsche IlechLsgeH^hicbto. See Gm%* AM v. 

-— Gfuudftijge der Hookcbun Rcchu^o«ch Echtc. ^ fiVn. v. 

-Zur Ifcerhisgcschkhtu Her Himi^chen and gumutatakeii LVktmd*. Vol. i. 

Berlin. 1880. ]>~ti more pubL] 

Drama, CL G. and Pernice. A- GtasrUchto uml Quel Son do* Rihni^cheu Retd its. 

78 -78. in Holtxtmdorff. Eurylcl d. Rechtswis*. 5th edn, Gen, BM. t 
Conral (Cnhn) h M. Da*= DreTiarmin AlarkkiiouL Lcipgrc. 1S09* 

- ] ijti Entatchuiagf dcs we^t^oth bcbnii GaiiiH. in YerbamlcHngen d. k- Abd. van 

Weten&chappen. A/deelin^ letterkundis. n.sk yi, no. 4. Amsterdam. 180.%- 

- Her westgothljclie Pa ul us. /Aid. yuj, no* 4. tiHJj. 

Gescbinlite Her Qudlcu und Literal n r dt& Rdmi&chcii Rechta lin frnlipron 
MittobltOft VuL i. Lespttc. 18ftL 

Contlnenial Jlistnry Hcrics. % P ol. i, tlciioru] Survey. See nhove M i a Jdi). 

Eldhboriij K. F. HeatscheStsats- uad RoeljtBjifescliicbt^ 4th edn. i vol*, Girttiugeii. 

1 884 »8, [ BHilic^raphi^ J 

llckarj J. rntereuebungoti ^ur Roohtmsdikdite (zur ErUmfid^e Her onUfcrmun- 
Rcnditc), VoSm. i—v l t vi L izmRbmdk. 138I-100J. 

Fitttnjc, JL. fitejnfwti^cheii Schriftfin dcs fruhomi Mhtekltors. 1378. 

Finch, J. Etudes mtiaisen Mir l'histnire da dmit rnuLaiu a a innyeii Fhri&, 181)0- 
FLLtlel de CouLmpWj N. D. Uistoire dcs LmUtutioii* politicoes da raucleimo Fram^j. 

See ftert, fiiU. v* [EsprtlaJly: ori^incj* da jiystamir feudal. ] 

iLdhan. A. v + Ihw Itom^cho llecht in don jrOnruint^eheTi VoLk^tiuvttn. 2 vols. 
Rnxlm. 1880-1007- 

I luhUwortli, M\ H, The reroptioik of Komiuti Law in the ^ixteonth century, fn Law 
Quarterly Bxjcvri 1811), 887-98; xxvm fm2). 29--VI, 181-47, 2:10- 
£-i, [Hurt ta o articles on continental d«velopjnent r last two articlii* on Eufiiittb.j 
Hlfgo, G. T. Lehfbudh tines SIvUbita.Mrheu Kuratrs B 7 vnls. IfoHiti. 1792-182L [My 
the founder of the historical aclmcd of Jumprodeneoj Is still valuahlo for the 
history of Roman Law m the Middle Apee p thtiufh in ineoattntnpenedcd*] 
Karinyr^ O. Edmi$cho Reeht^ffe«hiohte + Vol- i> Leipslc. 1885. %% 110-118, 
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G£*chicbte der Quelk>n u»rl der Litemtur dc* Cbnoelsefcftn Her tits. 
VoL l [Nd more puW.] Grn 1870. | For Snmniliiiigeii d &$ KnmE^heu H*chts 
fur d. kireh lichen Gebrauch. pp. U87-EHK).} 

Mommsen, T. GvtgotbJMbti Studten. >kAicb* xir(lSOD). pp. Hi; sv(L830)v 
pp. 181-8. A too in Gtsum niello SeLriftcut. vi. Berlin. 1010, pp, 80&-4B4. 
Noumeyer, K, DEp gomrinrechltidie EntwukelLn^ dca i la ti? run t[o j lcl] i ■ ci {’rival- und 
Strafred]bi bis Rartolu*. F£& i ¥ jl Muukh, 10Q1 ¥ 1G. 

FudiEa. U. F. Clinch, d, Rechts \m dem ruftltftibeu Volk. lOUi edn. Kruger) F. 

(VqL j of OntKHb dor InrtitutifyiEii.) Lelpie. 18& r i, S 187. 

Sayiffny, F. L\ v, Gegtihfchte de^ RGrakchei* Kecbt? ins Milte] niter. Bee G>n, JM v r 
[Still the standard work.] 

V«ingrflil>ff, l 1 . Kerman Jiiw m Mediaeval Europe, See Gm. BiU. v, 

^ EoSletj, P. f lisdoirE 1 dii drrnt rivil francabi. See Gm. BiN. w [ Especial ly pp. 

1-282. SourcM of Komniij Canon, (ifnujmk l and French Law,] 


fiii) Romnn {and Canon) Lour: Separate Countries. 


(o) Jtftfg: und the Reriml of Juritpmdmoe. 


Kcsla , E. L" opera d" Irnorlo-. 2 vabs* tTiiriB. I8SM5. 

Brio, S. Die Lf hre vom GewnbuheitercebL Vol. j. Breslau. I89& 

Bruns,, Cl G s| i'erisiftj A rj und Lcnel f O* Ge*c?nchte uud Quid I on de« R^mE-a-hen 
Hedils. In HofcxttndorfE Enevkl d, Rechtswjss, Glhedxi. VqL i. Sat Gen. Biid. i. 
Calis**, C Htoria del dlritUi italianm 4 ?ol# Florence, 180L Vol. r, 2nd eda. 
11)0^, [ r l riinskljoci of part of voL i in (tOntmentol Lefal HlstoryScria. VoL l 
General Survey, pp, B7-1BG, See afore x j a (m).] 

ChiiippeUi, L. Ln Stud id b&Eog nose, Pistoia, 1888. 

Canr&t (Cnbn) h M, Gc&riiiditc d*r Quelle n mid Literal ur i(e* Ilurmridnui Rechtfibi 
- fifOhWTi Mittelulter. Vol. i + Leipric, 1880, 

Ficker, J, Forschnrigen zur Remits- end RcdiUgcsebirlite Itnhen^ 4 vela. Ixm*- 
bruek, 1888-74, 

Fittliipr., Ft. Die An Hinge d*r Kechb^chute t.u Beliigtm. Berlin. 1888. 

-Jaristfadi* Scbrifteu dm fHibereu Mittelnlter*, Haile, IBJO, 

- Tepe/U Bologna- ZSR. i«lf, Romanist. A hi, HJ02, pp. 31^13. 

—— Gewh. der Itecbtsvriewu^dnilt am An Tange de* AIEtte] alters Hal]*. 1875. 

Gaudwm* A. Appuutl p r mrwln alia stnria della l. niversItE di Hcddgtm c del ahoi 
_ maestri, frr L' Unlversita. ^ r ol. m* 

Kruger, P. Geschirhtn der Quel leu und Litterateur de§ ROmisehen Rtrbu. Leii^i*. 

I dm. fppecEaJJ v ^ m-63. ] * 

lanthh^^E. Die GWe &&> AwtinshiA and ibre Lclire vum Bigentlmui. Leip^ic. 

MoyiiidJ, E. Incmf frnerius. NRDF, ss. 18d8. 
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canonist*. Unci. t™,d, ..f a action of a ctiantor, with fatwdnrt^ by 
MaHknd. F. \Y. Political theories of the Middle Age. tumbridpc. 19WJ_ 

■ - Johnim.es Althusius und die Eotwickclnng der iiatomehtllchBti Staalatheorien. 

2nd edn. Breslau. 1902. rl . 

Holdmvnrth, W t 8, History «f liuglidi Law. Vnl. v. See Gen. fl-W. v. [Influence 
of civilians and canonist* on medieval Low Mercliaut Id Europe.] 

Junks K. Jaw and Politics in the Middle Apes. 2ml «Jii. Loiidmi. 1D13. 

Maine. 11. H. Ancient Law. Ed, FMlpak.F. London. 1000, [Pol ocksnctoH important.] 
Oppenlusun. L international Uw. Srd udn. by Karirttitfh, It, I. t ol. i. London, 
11E20. [Ch. 11 . Juflijpiiiic® e>F mcdscival civilians" ami QUDniiiti on entW^isB® 

W. History of English Law. 2nd win. fSeefJtn, SWv. 
[Vol. I, eh. 1 . Hie Dark Aire ill L^l Hbtofr.l 
Jtoilidall, H. Tlie Cni verities of Eurt»|* m the Middle Ago*. See Gen. 

Stubbs, W, The historical origin of European Law 

history, Ed, ITansall, A, UniloiL 1WW, . nM 

Taylor, H. 0. Tlie Medieval Mind. 2 vole. London. 1811* fVol. 


In Lwi^rts on early EfeiKJifih 


___ __ t . u, ell- xxxlli. 

Medieval ftppropriatiiill of Ihe Itomon Iaw, [ienis also willl Lnniill Law.J 
tValker, T. A. A hVnry 0 f ihe Iau of NkHpr*. VoL i (to 1W8). t amtridge. 
105)8. [Vnluahle for tlie iiilliienco of Homan and t 'anon Iaw.J 


111, CANON LAW. 

A + AnCIKST A?rfli Mk»|EVJ^ A I'TlItlR ITiP- 

(i) EiUiltrn €anm Lair. 

Bruns, H. T- €&nante*pQmternm al H L oiicilinrani veterum A^lectL Bt-rlin. 1839. 

J. Sucronim cdrtidLlamm cullectior BiM. iv. 

Fittaj J- B. Juris wripsiiisttcsl Graeco rain htt^oria et nionuciiejiUi. - vol". 

IBfE J 

HhnUc**, ^ A, and M. G v a\s T Athene 

J CoitUuEis snupct^v of ByExat^no C^lluil LawJ] __ _ 

ns, G. aLEid Jiutel, H k BfbliolliKft iorii canonic! veteris- 2 \uA*. Pan^ 1001. 


(ii) FTitifmi Cutiatt Irftt. 

(a) Gfritinn, 

Bfilloimi Pr nuil IXi BfitHjul4...coUocljoiiihus et colk^ttirihii* cuiopum* VtiikO- 
>7^ krpr. m M lvt. 

Bcmnlt C. S. De- van^ rtcrorEiin canon uni collcciio nibus trnm C it^liaiinm. Tiirin. 
I7fr2 r 

BoTcWd flfWoim, Decrelain (^tHCFllecfcanuin-B Brocarduin) H MFL cst 
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Collectio cauonum BefiksiM HUjuiuu*, Madrid, 1808, Ropr. in MFL, uuxtv, 

[The H * E t ispaiui-*’] 

t>>L^Utst P P. ELiiLiqct ]h canonum coUcatMmiba*, dequ* viriia apistokrum Hoiiwqo- 
rwra Pcmtilicnin editiombus, }7'4L 

Diuuy^HadriAijj]. CdUectioiL. Printed \u Vwlln^ G. mid Jiiatel, 11. BihL iurifl 
ta^untd vetci-Lt VoL r. -Sm uiAfiV Kepr. in MPL. Livti, coll* 136 sqo, 

Dmupjtid Ex%uub l Collection. Eupr. in MPL_ lkvi?. «)I|, It 
Palg^ctiiii FerrtndtH- Breimiio caiuiimm. Ed, Pithua, P T Faria. Ijm Also ed« 
Ch [filet, P. F. im Fuljcuutii Ferrandi opera, Dijon. lG40 r Kepr. io MPL livii. 
Hatldau^ A. * ui4 ^tubbiii U T r CouadL'i and eoul^uiytial document« rekLii]^ la 
Great Britain mid Ireland, $n Wen. ir. 

Hinecbip, P. Pedrvlalc.a I^ndo-fsidcFriaiwe tL eapilnlB Augilnnuil. ^ Shi, /fiM* 
iv. [With oriticul itiMuctiDu.] 

IvBj Biibop ol Chnrtn&tL DecreUm Piiiorniii. Hepr. ja IS PL, olxi, See Fournier r 
P. tifl Collfltatiotu unioniqura attributes □ Yvw do Cbartres. BEC. nm, 
irw* lftGO-7- Also pubL &epfnmtaly. Puk 1JW* 

Mmahh. F. Glo^eti d. (.aiiltei. Rechts ■m* 1. tamlikigitfcheEi Zeiiiilter, 1887. 

Mansi* J. It i^nsruQi ctHidlinrum col lectio. See ftfli M94 ir* 

MmtJij P. ilq. Dfe i r «tcribu§ euLlecttnmbi]* cftuoEiuvn. Pom. lGtU. 

**QuubwL Lullictbn. Ed. with notes by Rnllerinij P. and J. in Opera 
l^eonk. VnL iil Voik#* 1717- Repr in MPL lvl colL 8tm«q- 
^hmiU, H. J. Die Rnnsbuther und die Bii^dieciplia dvr Kirch*. 2 vok Mayeiseft. 
J Bd3 T UB. 

TmnvTi C. H. Ecclesiaa (kcidcntolk monuments iyrie iitAtiq ultima. 2 toI*. in & 
Oxford. 1888 fL t in program. 

W u^wnchlfrWaj H, Rehriige zui Gcschfcltte der vorctratmu. Kirdicxirech^niellen. 
Leijwic, 18.10 h 

—— Die llpisordtittn^n dor rtbendlilridischeji Kirelve. Halle. MEL, 

—— Die irischo RaEjoueEisumniluiig. Gio^en. 1874. 

(ft 1 ) Ffum firalitin tf> the Council qf Fmrf. 

Corpus laris CaiMHlfoi -Sr? Gen. Bibi> iv* 

Gmlian. Decretnm, Bern &btos M Corpus laris GummiM* 

Lyudwood, W, Provincial^ (seu Constitutions Anglbio), [Authoritative digest of 
EiigLi&li Medieval Ctmnu Lew* romplot^l in UiWP. fie^tedn. 2pts. to 3. iWard, 
UTJih tyili ru^C. iSoarv«+ rpr ef EugLLih Hifitory. N + o + jit *,] 

Qtiln^oeeampDaitenes. Etl iVioclW^ E r I^ipeic. 1B83L [IkrciArd of Pa^k. Joii 
of II aki t lu]jiH.'t*Ett 11 j F AikOii, n LLud lliiimrins- 111 J 
Schilling, R. and Sijitenis, V. F. F + 0 aa C L orpsis jurfe Canonic! iaV Deut^cho 
iibeiwtzt mid Hyhteniatiftoh iintaiomoiigi^tellt 2 vols. Lripfeic* l$M 7 37. 
Somma Detretaliuin, Bemardi Papltnaui. Ed r LMpdyrw, E r A. T Mafeccb. HtttO. 
Snnirrui ILostkllSiK. HeTiriCUS do tio^uKia Cards[laiss Suisima Aurea. 

Ljtcum, 1-548. Bi»t, M70. 

Rum ton dn huapliu Ed. bchuite> J* F. v r Gic-swn. 1830. 

5umma .Mogistri KoEamJi (Pejm Alcsiaudur III)* Ed, llianer, F. Imubmek, 1874. 

Another rdn. Die Senteaxon RaLomb^ Ed. Gi^tl, A M, Freibur^L-lj. 1831, 
Rumma Ihscrotorma deg MrijrisLer RuHejuk Ed. Sbj^r, ||, FaderUim. 1002* 
Rumma Heft ^tephaDui Taruacou>Hi& Ed, ^chiiltej J- F. v, GiesseiL 1801, 

I mcarius. Snmma da Matrinioiiio. hcfaw t umitr Muitbsidj mu (ii). 

Wilkmij D. Cooeiil* Britaliniao 0 t U ibenjoif, a,D. 446-17 M. 4 eolfl. 

I/Dudoii. 17^17■ [Earlier portion*, to ^U* 870, mj [^r^ed by Haddau and Rtubbs. 
SndhWj 

B* Modkhn WqMu& 

(i) Canm Lav. 

Mi) rtrcuil, j. A, B. Histoire du dmit hyantin. 8 vok l^arin. 1848-8, 

Pitrm, J, B. Jmi« eorL Gmeconmi buitoria et monumonta- nbor* 7 m a ( 1 ). 

1 eriki^, b. It [^ehrbueh dfti kallioL, orient. 7 and pral^timL K eic lien reohts, 
3rd ad 1 j, Freibur^4m-BraEK^u a 18^3. ^l i-183. 

Znrhariaa von CJngenthoJ, K. E. Die preebbohen Nomokanom^. In >E<jm. Acad I P r 
xsiin 1877- p- 47- 
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Roman and Canon Laze 


Many f>r (be works cited below under si. Western Cation Ut, deal with aspects 
of the history of Union Law to the East. See also works on Gneco-ftomiLU Law cited 
lit VoL iv f liibl to eh. nxn f p. 892. 

(ii) IVWfni *\iTion Lntp m 

Agustiu, Antonin. De emendations Gratiam. fkmuptii. 1AB8. 

Auglo-Anieriran Lufa] Hixtojy, &?lud in* \uL i. f&r wtin (ill) ^ 

[Contain* e»j-H iw the influence of Cnntrn Low ] 

Rkk*Jl ± J. \\\ (tattbkLte «le> Kirchmirtfeiits. VoL h pL 1. Gic&Hen* \o\. i, 

pt * cd. Retell* F. W. Fmibkfurt-mi-MJun. )S4fl. [No more pub!.] 

Rohmer* G. L Prinoipk luris cauoiiich sfocaitmi Euri* i^fftua&fcid publfci eL prir&ti 
iniiHi EwrGerrnnnLitiiobliiiet 7tfa*dii. SchpjiemitfUij C- T. G, Gdttiugeii. 1802. 
UuudinW, A. Articles: Canon Lift; and False Owmbik. jTi EnePr. 11th edit. 
Bcivd \\\ K. The Ewdraiasticai Edict* of the Tbeodoriut Code. No* York- 1SG5, 
Co»mt (C ohn), M. GmchidUe tier Quellen anil IdfconiLtir tics RfcnUdicu Hedite 
im frOlifiren Mittoliltors VoL j. Lelpefc. 1888* 

Dodd^L History of Canon Law. Oxford, 188b 
Punjab J. H(4tiirc du droit cauonique, Paris. 11577. 

Evmehi. A. Le Muring* «n droit eanonique. 2 veh. Paria. 1001* 

Floreas, F. Pe methodo atqao aucU^tete collection L-i (JratlanL Paris- 1879. Ite- 
pHuLed to GalLmdiui. 3be htlour. 

PouniLEir, P. Deux controvert nur Its engines du Ddcnt deGmtieu. In Revue 
tj'hktoirft el do Hudmtuns reRgimnieB. m. 1888. 

_ [>*. influence de la collection irlaudaUe mr la formation de* rolle€tinji& caimui- 

<pi«* NRDF* uiu,DDtfl.t. T + . .. - , 

__ J 4 j premier Manuel rouiuuquv do la reform* du xt u ?iei'ie, /n 

d artheoLoffu- at dhktoire- (feole fnra^ de Romo.) xiv* Rome. If&L 
Fried berg* E. Ldn-buch des kuthuliRchnn and evaugoli^lieo RircliepradiLs. 4Ui 
edn. Leipsic. J895, } Htetory of rccs* S S 31 -49.) 

GoJakite, A. Elenieiili di dirEtto eccieslasUco. Milan. 1809% 

_Thu modern *toiy of Cfcuoo Law* jTjj Ed&ay^ in Legal History. Ed. Vinogra- 

doff. p. Oxford ma „ , ^ %r . 

Galku-iliui'i, A. I>« vpUistb? caoouum collectioitibus d^mrtanonnm eyllc^e, v eflice. 
177H. [Reprints ] 

Gams P. B. itin Eltvbengeschicbl^ vou 8punieo, 8vnb».lud. Itati^boii. lJMj^-7ib 
Geudeuii, A. Lerioni di Hork del diritto oitioliIcOh IkiLii^iuL IBtNL 
Gitrier. L GesdilohUj d*r OodleQ ilea Kindienreclits* Brenlan* 1B-W. 

HftWj C. A. Commmitwdl Mstoriel de joitB s^defliafitico. * plft. I^Ipflie. 1^211,32. 
HInBn1i hm t P. Genbiebte uml Cjjnelku dfrs Karionisrhen Recbt*, In HolfeencIorfF. 

EifccykL d. RMbtsurka. 6th odo. (fler Otbl ^ ©hi* i. 

__ Dri Kiftlienrerht. /t* Rirkimyer, K. EftoyclopBdte der Reehbt^idseufttloifL 

Berlht l«fl- t f t t t t , 

__ System dei katLoliachen KlrcHocutMslitBj mit W^jiderer EOek^ielit auf Deutscli- 

lund. Om, HihL v. [In valuable for the history of Lotion bw,] 

Huflerr H- Ikitrmpa zur OochiditA der (Judltn des Klrv ben reditu ond t\m 
ItikEii-^beo Rethla t m ^littelttUer. Miliiwter. 18«2. 

KirehcureeliLltche Ablkaudlup^on. Ed. Stuto t O. OmthfaBibl. v. [Valuable swries 


of uioiiufrapb^-] 
i£ t J. J. liesKsbichte 


Lflnjc T ds J. Ge^ebiehte lick! fuBtltutioLien des kathol. nnd protesUnL KLrcben- 
rechu VL i. Aeu—ere Eirdieitreob bMTo^hiithte. TObtugrn. 1827- 
Uuri 3 i ? Fr Iiitroduetio hs CorpiM JorCs C'Mionlei. Freiborff-lm-Breiigau. 1889. 
Lulling. F- OflK^lchte dr# deut^hcti Kirehenrbrbta, 2 vtda. Stmabourgr. 1878. 
[For the Meroviugiftn ihsHcm!.] 

Muttmerij F. GesebichLe der Ijuelleu mid Oerr Uterstur di- Cminuitflieu Rechta Era 
Abeitdlaud& Vul. i. [N t d more paid.] Gut 1870, (To the uinLh eiHitmry r .] 
MiiitlainL F. VV, Collected papers. Ed. FLshpr. EL A. 1* 3 vols, Cambridge. 
1811- [Contain several on the hist?>ry of Canon Low.] 

_, SuEiuna de Matrimonio. hi Law Quarterly Review, xm (1827), pp- 133-41L 

270-87. Partly ropriEited in Collected jKfcper^. Vol. nz. pp. 87-1&5. Sm 
_” HuuLcra L'aituh J^iw ici the Church of fcitghiud. Lonilou. L 888 . 
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Mnittrmd, F, IV, juid Montague, F. {’. A sketch of English lg(fnJ lit. lory, Ed. 
Colby, .1. F. New Yurk mid London. 101$. [For Lull u«ftie« «f Human and Ctuou 
Low.] 

Mukower a F, The rottelitutiimiil history and contrite tsuii of the Church of England. 

(Truai from the German.) Lnndoii + 1835. 

Mu»trifht, G. v. llislciria Liiris LTrlpHk^ici, Does burg. 1G7G. Hullo. 1705* 10. 
Mulzer, I, HLrtori* legmo eeeSiMastif’armn po&itiVaruni quilmh m Germania 
utiinur. Hamtarg, 1772. 

Gglt\ A. The Canon Law in AkdLapvu] England. London ll>12. [A reply in 
F. VV, Mukhind,] 

Pertsch, J. G, Kune Distorie dos Kumm- und Kirdhenrochta. Breslau. 175a. 
PhiUimrm, 1L The Ecclesiastical Law of tbe Church of England, 2nd edn. lay 
Philliniorp, W* G. F. ami Jominutt, C. P fc 2 vnls. London. 18115. 

Phillips* G. Du Droll ecd^iibLiqm! dans .-i^ sources. French traiisl, with btblio- 
gtuiihy by VAbbet-roaut. Park. 1852. [Very valuable hihL of the older sources.] 
Pound,!!, 'I be spirit of the Common Law. Boston. 1D2L [For influence of Human 
and Canon Ijiw. ] 

Reitliel' O, J. Hin Cjuioai Law of Church Institution?, Vel, i r London. 1022. 
Richter* A. L. L>hrWh des knihnL und Ewaugel. Kirrheurecht*. 8th din. Duvej 
H. usd Kahl, W* I^npsEc. IHHtf. [Elktaiy uf the 27-50>] 

Rosshfrtp J. €. L R li^hichte dm Kerb is im Mittelulter. Vol. t. Kfliiouisdt^ 
Jtoctit. Mayeiice + 1 (Mil 

Schmilitofj I 1 . lAs Lebreton d*Kirthenix^L^udlefi* 2ridedu. ^njibu^L-B. 1882. 
Schuke, J. F. v. Din (insch irlrte der Ljudioti unit Utpnitiir des* Cuntraisjcbftn Kccbta 
Trim G m tian hi* auf die Gegen warL S rala. Stuttgart. I B7o-Hf>, [ludfcpenBahlc. ] 

- Die Rika* im Doe rut Gratia ns, [Off-print fruii] SKAW.] Vienna, 1874. 

- Don katholkclia Kireiienreeht. 2 pte. GicWnn 1B58, 6ft. 

Sockei, E. BfiiLriifc mr (vesehkhte Under Ikelitn ink Mitu-lalter. Vol. i. Zur 
Gegch. d, pi kpo ttireii 1J t : emt u r d. rum tech - knnou krii pu RochU Tubi ngen. 1 Bftfl. 
Smithy A. L Church and State in the Middb Agv* r Oxford. 1813. 

Sohrrij JL Kircli 0 nrad]t. \ oJ. j. EH* gearhiiriitlEchcu Grundlngen. Leipsic. 1882, 
Spiltler* L T. v, (5 rsc Ii tehte des Knnonkcheii Itochte bis auf die Zeitcn oea ^lickn 
leldor. tklle. t77H [4fea Richter* L np, dL p> 18. J 
SteolCj, kL C. \\ . Da J ei te r|HiIation.kbtL» Aiyniuiidi dn IVmmfhrtft. Leip»«ii\ 1754. 

Stia Ltd ng. It, Gcsdiichte der popnliiren Lkcmtur ij^i romisf’h-ka.iioiiiBcheu Redm 
m Deutsohlind om Ebd«^[dee Mittclaltersl. Leipfefc, IRtTT- 
Stubbii, \\ r Seventeen lectures oik, h+ meduieval ana Eumlern lii^tor}-. IJH edii. Oxford, 
[lectures xni, xiv. The history of the Cation Law in England. J 
Slub 7 C* wfldhichie Am kirclilichen Bpii duinlifeseiiH vuai 9 * 10*11 AnJScjren hia auf 
Alexander III. Berlin. 185ki. 

—- KindiEiiTcekt. In Holtieudorf. EacykL d. Recbt&tfta^ ilth edn, Vol. 11 . pp. 
HOD-872, Soe Gun. Biti. r. 

Tanou* L Etude tie Ittkmturo cunonEone. Park. Uifitl. 

Tarrlifj, A. Hisloift dtw sources du droit cuEMuIqa** Parly. ISft?, 

\ vring* F. H. Lehrhuch d, kathd* orient., u, protest. Kircheurecht#. 3rd edn, 
Freib urg-int- B reisguu, J 888. 

1 illiciij A, 41 id MagiiLi], K. Dictlannaire do droll »uiunique. ^ 6'cn, B&J. 1 . 

A iolIet T P. El litoire da droit c h r U fnmmii, accumpagn l : c do notiurLS dc droit canouique. 

Hrd edu. pp, 33-0L See Gen. mi. \\ 

Vnct, I s . Do usli juris eivilk et caiioiiEri in Belgio CJnitO, Utrecht. 1857. 

VI emthurhufF, A. Zu den bayriycheai Synodpn Ekjik Au^gung des ichten Jahrhuijderis. 
In FeirtHchrift 1L Bmnner. P .ilargubracht, Weimar. 181U. pp, 38-55, [For 
Germany.] 

Wetwr, El. J, and Welt*, II. Eirthcidexlcon. 2nd edn. SebQw. Ribl 1 , (Articles 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MEDIEVAL SCHOOLS TO c. 1300. 


L SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 

(,'jithulic Ehc vclo[xidin. Ed. ilerUrtMIlIl, C. G. niiii Ollier*. 15 V’ol*. Nl"" 1 ulflt. 

11 K >7 VoL xiii. p. rtffcJ, Article: Schools. 

Herzog-Hauck, Rsal-Eueyklopadiu. Gm* BibL i.) VoL xvu (I GOG). p. 7B&. 

Article: Sclmle tind Kirche* . 

Rn^er h M. L 1 Enttignemoiit des letlrsa cla&iques d Ausouo n Alenin, rar^- l Wo- 

SchinitL K. A, (jefioliielite der tinidning. & ^1*- Lii 10- SLufctgarL lB84-ip0£. 
FBefore Charlemagne, VoL u, AbtK i f p. Hi w^er i harlomagpe, to. p, 1^; 
tetith luidelBVpiitliCLiiLtiriesj i*. p. £12 ; ttt period of Crusades and Scholasticism, 
Uu p. town schools, ft, p. ^0U,] . _ _ 

Watifou, Foster Eiscy eloped ia anil Hietioriitry of Education. 4 vbiLs. London. Li~~. 
flfanr hibiioirraphies: and especially sv. col. HOli fof bi.bliwrnpl»y Md 
article Uv E, E. reiser on “The Education of Women In the Middle Age* ] 
Watteii baeliW, Deutschland* Geochlch t*i| mdlmi im MittaUlter, S&> 9m J* 

1L ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 

For texts of conciliar decrees about schools, for royal or episcopal capitularies 
or statutes dealing with them, and for many mmttta rules, the chief eollectums 
uf texts are pjeen below, Fur other edition a of monasttfl rules,, ttifcfo their mfcfencesj 
or abmnCfe of references, to school* in imrtiiiirteri**, nunneries, or friaries, sen the 
Bibliography of eh. xx, Miipra, and that of the chapter on the Friars in l oJ. vt 

Acta SMurtomm Bolbrndituin. Gw. Bibti [For references to i^Wllon in 
lives contemporary or nearly contemporary, with the saints: later hrM p from 
this collection aitif the A SS. ord. S. Benedict! Urr M>r) t hove afforded pitfall* 
hy supplying detail ns to studies, school*, etc. from the writer 1 * own day,] 
Capitulari* regum Francomm, MG IT* l^agom Sect. rr. 2 vals. ItlS-U Ui* [ror 
CaraliDgUn capitularies,] 

GhrodBgougof MebL ftegutft CMonleorum, MPL. lxudl ooL IwT. [tor chapter 
xlv i, descriptive of cathedral school. 1 
Hugh of St Vidor. Do institutione iLovitiorum. MPL clxxvi eoL 926. 
ijrfliihj. A. F. Education! Clinrtm and Documents Cambridge, 191I. 

Mol ill fun, J. and Acbery, L d. Acta Swteiorum ord. S, BeoediotL Sm Gm, 
KIN, it. 

Mansi. tri-xxv T Sw Gm. R'M iv* , , . 

Mi mm. PatrolocoaO ctiraus completLia. Sene* Latina. 8m GmBtai. tr~ 

Napier, A, ?i. Hie OIil English vomou of the enlarged rule of Chrodegaiy together 
with the Latin original. An Old English versinn of the Cnuitula of Theodulf 
together wills the Latin odciniL ELfS. ser. No,. 15iX LdlO. 

Rnhan Maur, De elericoruni instUntiimf, MPU or it. tol 1ST; nnd Libfr de 
oldatione puenmim. coh 11^ 


UL MODERN AVORKS. 

(a) Gajf cnii. Oitijnes, 

July. C. Traill Idfftorique de^ denies ^piseopnler el eoclt^iagtiqne^ Farli. IfffR 
Leach t A. F- Article in EncBr, Uth edn.: Schools. 

Mvdo», H. Die Emehung ini MitleUlter. hr Schmid, R- A. Gescbichto der 
Eriiehung- VoL tt, Abth. i (1B92). pp. 94-4433, i. [Ftiller and 

belter than nny other single treatfiient of the subject,] 
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.MEgnc. Dj^ioEuuure 4 1 DBdpline Ecclctjutlfiue. Pam r Articles; Bculntrcj 

Eetih, Tonsure clericaic. etc. 

Fbater, Encyclopedia mid Dictionary of Eincatioiu frt abort} i. [Several 
articles an medieval schools j of tluiNjimI value.] 


(&) MeM^rLiPiLS^ Ml 

Adamsonp J- W. A short History of Education- Cambridge, 1920, [Deal* in 
chapter i only with medieval school*. 'fhcre are many short histones of educa¬ 
tion, which deal very slightly aith the medieval period, wad frequently repeat 
the trront of o lit-of-daCe an ihotitivS, ] 

Berlierc, L‘. Ecules nbha tulle* au moyen4kge: fico-les eatenies, ftBeu* v| 

(I880J. p. 4m 

Ckrval t A, Less Ecotea do Chartres an moycn-iigo. Pari?. 1893, 
t’oudtmi, G. G. Five centuries of religion- VoL i. Sec Ufa. MitL v. 

- Monastic aobooli in tho Middle Ages, . Medieval Studies. No, 10.) London. 

1013. 

- Religions education before the Reformation r (No, I of Medieval Studios 

First «rkfl. [Nos. 1-7.} Ziidedu.) London. Iftlfl. 

Denitie, 11. Die Eutstobtmg der □□LYcraiHvtaD de* Mittelulter* his 1400, 

frfli, HihL v. [For w’hmdjt which preceded universities in various towns, and 
if hochftdiuleo* not of university rank.] 

Gi use b rend it. W. v. I>e ta t tern rum -tudlis apud Italn primi* medU aevi raccuLEa 
Berlin, 1843, [UrefiiL] 

Haarhoff^T. School* of Gaul, Oxford. 1820. [Witt reserve far C-lirbithu! nchool&] 
1 fnd il n.i i, A. W. and Stubbs W r Councils. S v Gm. ffibi. iv. 

Jhiudk, A, Kirchcngcsehlcbte Itaatschhuid*. Scr Gen, ffihi r v. [For h&WiIsj «, 
pp. I HI 553 nm.; tjjj p. 275 ; iVj, p, 475; Vj p, 237; for earlyGennan parishes 
iv p pp, 20-24.] 

Heppie.R, B. The Monastery School of Harrow. /n History, July* I92S, pp, 82-102, 
Kimfiiiantiji G. RhetorcnRclinlen und KlraterKehulcu mfer hddDbffibe mid chrirt- 
Uehc CnUur in Gallieu wiihrend dn r und vi JahrhuuderU. in litstcrbches 
Taschenbneh. Ed. fl&umcr, F. v, Lcipsit. p. 1. 

Leach, A. F„ The School? of Medic vul England. London. I0l5 r [To Ik* rend with 
rairvl for pre-Conquest schools; A, G r Utile's review in E||R. sex 

{10I6>- *&] 

-* Some reatilt* of research in the History of Education in England, British 

Academy PrDi'twdijtgv. VoL Vj, Loudon. 1814, 

Utile, A, CL Educational tirgauijuitiuij. of the ftftfi* THUS, |i.h viii p. 4LK 

Studies, in English Fmxidscwi History, Manchester. 1017+ (Fur friary 
ecbpolfl] 

MnbiShm. d. Traitci dm Etudes mnnaatiijue*. £ V4hls_ ['ariw, 1882; atiRwered by 
Railed^ abbot of Iji Trappe 3 in: ReponBO au Traite de^ dtudes moiuiwiiques, 
Parisj 1882; and supported by MaUllcu ini Reflexions ^ur la rejwnse de 
M. i F abbe de la Trappe au Traite de^ etudes nmnas-Uqnes. Paris 1882. 

Mivltre. L. Lm Rcole? episcopale* et nsonastiqu^i en Occident avaiit len uuiveriites 
(7i58-lIB8). 2nd edn, (ArchlrBi do la Franco Tnonattique, xwj, ) Ligu^e nitd 
Paris. 1&U. 

jlandonucL P. La Crise scolaire au debut du xnt* Sierte. It HE, January, 1914, 
pp 34-30, 

\| jL-khd I F 17, MoittDHUta Hitnalia Ecrlesiae AuulifTtnfu\ 3 vuU. London. 1848. 
(For u-H'ful di*wmtmn on tonsure and minor orders in England* voL ui t 
pp. Ixxvli-cxx; for Ihe 4 r Modus facicndi lousurafi/ h id. p. 144 ; and the i+ Gtle- 
bratio Ordioum^ p. 134.1 

Mnllinger* J. B, IlLe Scbmsls of Clbtrlcfi the Great. Londun, 1077* Rcpr. New 
York, 1904 wid UHL 

Oxanarru A. F, [ji Civilisation cbr^Lietme thet lc^ Praiaefi, in Oeuvres completes. 
it (Etudes Gomatoiqucs^ n). Paris. 1072 

- l>es fecolfs et do rin.^ruetiou puhlique «u Italic a us temp* barbare^, in 

Oeuvres complete*, it. Paris. 107^. p. 401. 
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* 

PStra, J. R Histflire de Saint Lcger, Pftri*, lEWti. [For palace 5-cbool of Tranks: 

relies too much, on non-HmtumiioPfliy lives. 1 
Poole, R. L- The Matters of the Schools at Paris and Chartres In John of Sal w- 
fanf/ff Tlmti- KHlt. jjotr (10SG1 p. 32 L 
Power, EL EL Medieval Lrsglbdi Nunneries, e, lSAD-lfiSk Cambridge, 1022, 

Ch, vj r 

Rashdalh II* The lnivwrsiLie* of Europe in the Middle Age*. Atti BJW. v* 
[For iivtroflnrtiDUp pre-uni verity schools &t Paris, etc,] 

Reiser, Mi L 1 Enseigti&meitt dea Jett"™ ekssiques d'Anstme a Alenin. Paris, ll>0&. 
[Very useful-] 

Rot;ter, M, Erriphung In EngLml for dt r riormnniLi&ehcn Erobemng. in Englische 
Stedfcn, Vnl, iLvrn Efeilbrium and Leipsic. IR14, pp. 1-114. 

Suidjij J. E A Hiiftory of ClMtFial SfiltaU^ns Vol. i, ordedn. Cambridge, 1020. 

[For some references to tisediE t-nl schools,] 

Yanvitiard, EL 1 ji Senlu da Palais Mcroviitgien. RQH, lti, p, 4tH>; urn, p, $J(J; 
n. S40, 

Viet Co, Htsl Ste Gm* z. [For useful article* on schools of different counties, 
especially those of A. F. Leach.] 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 

LEADING EVENTS ^MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME* 


325 First Ecumenical Council af Xicaen decree* canons For the irbuie 
Church. 

529-534 Publieutiofi of the lu^tinitmuM. 

766 Death of St ChrodeganF T Iti-dmp of Metz. 

774 Po[h; MudrLiii I pi'cn the Diony^i^Haclrmiia collection of canons to 
Ouflemflcne* 

c. 700 St Benedict fuund* the manaMetT uf AuEaue. 

301 Death of AJeuim 

917 Council of Aix-ln-t" hapetle rtliiforten KuIim of Sfc Cltrod^isii and 
5t Benedict of Anbine, 


r. 850 The Fuf#e IWrtiiitj, for^] r 
851 John the Seat's IM Procdetiintttiotut. 

910 KoUiidntiosj of (.’) any. 

Oil Fo undatLiiii of the Duchy of Norman dy by this treaty of SM/hilr-sur-Epte. 
927 941 ReJ'i fcrm i n l f aetii r itie7? of < Jdo, A bbot of i 1 any. 

934-994 MjiioJuh (Mayen!) Abbot of Quay* 

969 The FdUiiiid Caliphs j^me t Egy pt. 

994-1048 f hlilu Abbot of i in uy. 

996-1023 tlicUrd IE (the Good) |)g^o of Normal id v, 

1009 rrofimatioo of the Church of the Holy tfejmlchro at JcrmaUmi by 
f laklm the Kujhmd. 

c. 1012 Hjc Order nf Carnsldnlj Founded, 
c- 1012 The ZJrcnrfui7i of Jlurdajird of Warms, 

1012 1046 itae Tu^ubn Popes. 

1016 Arrival of the No mums eh South Italy, 

1027-1935 Hubert [ Duke of Normandy, 

c, 1029 'I he Normans in tliu roLinty at A versa, 

1034-1037 Hie wu* ofTanoml d'HiiutevtBe ji rrive in Soulli I tal y, 

1035 (2 July) \\ illiam ihc Bastard boeomca Duke of Normandy* 

1030 Death of Avicenna. 

fp 1038 Ihc Onier of Vjdlfltnbraa Founded. 

1039 Acces&hm of Henry 111 as Kitijf tiFG^rmany^ Italy, and Burgundy. 
u Tmm Eif God n proclaimed in Normandy, 

Death of Hicluu-d nf St Vanned 

SyiuHl of Su.tr!, Deposition of Pepcs Gregory YJ and Benedict IX. 

(2a Dee,) Election of Pope Clement 11 (Saidger nf Bamberg}* 

Council of Home (JuIl) dec la res tfimonLrU deposed, 

William the FUstanTii victory at Yal-de^Dunca. 

1049-1054 Leo IX (Bntno ofToul) Pope. 

1049-1199 If ugh Abbot of C] no y, 

1049 (8 Oct) Synod of ttheim*. 

1049-1061 Humbert Cardi mi E-bis hop of Sflva^Candidfl. 

1053 (23 June) Pope Leo IX defeated hy the Normans at Levitate, 

1054 Schism of Eastern and Western Churches 
1055-1057 Vlclur H Pqjn? r 

1956 Accession of Henry IV T 

Hie outbreak of tile Patina at Milan bwriiuf 
1057-1058 Stephen IX 1W * ' 

1057-1072 Peter Damian Carduinl-bitahup of OstSa, 
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1040 


1047 
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1058-1061 Nicholas U Pope. 

1Q5& Submission of the see of Milan to the Papacy. 

The Pnpid Election Decree (14 Apr,)* 

The Treaty of Alelfi (Aug.) Rooert Gu beard recognised as Duke of 
Apulia. 

I i e Edebraml appointed Arclideacuti of the Roman Church* 

1060- 1108 Philip I King of France. 

1061- 1073 Pope AlexUgwT II. 

1001 Tho capt ure of Messina by the Normals 
e. 1063 First appearance of the Rule of St Augustine* 

1064-1069 Pnimulgnttim of the CWyrrf uf Raymond UereDgar IJ tin* earliest 
known feudal code. 

End uf the minority of Henry IV of 0emumy (29 Mar.). 

The SeljCln Turk* enter Syria. 

W Jill.) Death of Edmre the C'tiftfeKtir. 

(6 Jan/ 


1065 

1066 


1006 


l\ O 

.) Burl Harold elected Kli^ of Kcifrlnjul, 

(141 Jet*) Battle of i [asti ties, William the t "one uerOr K] ng of England. 
Rebellion of Edwin and Morkere. Harrying of the North. 

1070 -1039 Lais franc A reb 1 iishop u f t anter! vary. 

10T1 Capture of !t;iri by Robert Guiscard (Apr.). End of the Bviiiil]!!^ 
power hi Italy. 

Battle of Maconkert (2G Aug.). 

'Ilie Snljnig. Turks occupy Jerusalem. 

Completion of the Coimuest of England bv the Norranne. 

(22 Apr.) Election of Pi^n; Gregory VII (llildpbnutd). 

(Aw,) < >utbre*k of the Saxon revolt. 

(18 Jan.) Henry IV grants a charter to tho citizen* of IVanna. 

Pnpo Gregory VlJ eumidstcs papal powers in the fHctatu# l 2 apat. 

The ftr?t Investiture decree, 

fl+ June) Henry IV defeats the Saxon? on tho 1'nstrut 
(24 Jan,) tbnnril of Wormy. 

ExcoiiisnuHJcation uf Henry IV by Gregory VII. 

(10 Oct) Diet ufTribur. 

The Order of* i rafidtnun t founded by St Stephen, 

(Jan.) King Henry IV pin-* to CemhftzL 

Diet of Forebhecm. Election of Rudolf of Swabia as anti-king (13 3Jar.). 
First EnglJdi Cliuiuu: moiLittery founded it Lpw^ 

The appointment of Frederi-ofc, Count of Staufcu, as Puke of Swabia 
fiiUiDiQl the fortune*: of the Hqh^otfUufeit family. 

1030 Final excommunication acid deposit inn of Henry JV by Die Pope. 

The Council of iifi.vrn depono* the Pope ajiri elects Guihert of Ravenna 
as anti-Pope Clement III (2 + b June) 

William the Comaueror refuses to do fealty to Pope Gregory MI. 

Pope Gregory VII reconciled to Robert Guiheard at Cepnuio. 

Death of the anti-king Rudolf. 

Robert GaizicB.nl begin* attack on the BattenL Empire. 
t, 1030-H30 General CFitisbibhraeut of cnmjuunes hi the Norih Italian cities. 
1031-1033 Count Herman of SaJm as EUitiAlll^ 

1064 Henry IV crowned at Hume by the anti-Pope Clement UJ. 

(Mftv) Sack of Rome by the Norman.*. 

'the Carthusian Order founded by HrnilO of Cologne, 

(2o May) Ufatb uf Pope Gregory VlL 
(17 July) Death of Robert (iubunri 

1036 Compilation of Dome-day Rouk- 
1033-1087 Victor III Pope, 

1067 Genoa ami Pisa rapture Muhdinth in Burba rv, 

1037 -1100 William Run** King of England, 

1033 Elld of the Saxon revolt. C lima* of tb* powpor of Henry IV in Gtvnunv, 
1083- lOW Conqiieift of South 
1033-1036 Urban II Pope 


1073 

1074 
10(75 


107B 


1077 


1079 


1085 
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1090-1097 i It 1 1 Lry IV'a expedition to Italy. 

1091 fomplrtiun of the Norman com;Qe*t of Sieily. 

1092 Annotation of Cumberland and Westmorland to England. 

(Nov,} Death ol‘ Malik Shah. 

1093 Hot oil of Conrad in Italy. 

1093-1109 Anselm Archbishop of Canterbury, 

1095 (Mar) Council of Piacenza 

(27 Nor.) CoimriJ of Clermont. Pope Urban Jl pmclnims the First 
Crusade. 

1097 (LOJaiie) Surrender of Nicaea. 
f j July) Rattle of Dory locum, 

1098 (21 Mar.) The Cistercum Order founded by Robert of M&lttHtft. 

(3 June) tall of Antioch. 

(20 June) Dqfent of Knrhdgh&'s army near Antioch> the turning-{Mint 
iu the history of the Fitvi Crurade. 

1099 (15 July) Caphno of Jerusalem. 

(22 July) Godfrey of Bouillon chosen Prince of Jemsnkjm 
(12 A up.) Defeat of the Egyptians near Asoalou; the last achievement: 
of the First Crusade, 

1099- 111S fWhid Jl Poiar. 

1100- 1135 13 cu ry t King of England. 

110CH118 Baldwin 1 Ki ng of Jerusalem. 

1100 tSept.) Death of the aiiU-Popc ClffiMOt HI* 

Cornuali■ tn t barter of Henry 1 of Ijl'igland, 

c. 1100 I menu-., founder of the t doctors teoche* Roman I aw at Holofpm 

1103 of Roger JL Coilnl of Sblly. 

1104 Revolt of Henry V against his father the Emperor lilenry IV. 

HOG (7 Aug.} DeaLh of the Emperor Heory R F , End of the schism between 
the Empire and the Papacy. 
i L.U Sept. J Ihi 11 te of TincncbraL 

The Order I>f Poutevrault approved by Pope Pam: ha I II. 

1107 (23 May) Council of Troyes. 

C Aur- i ilecry 1 ul rccoumled to Aq^; English investiture 

I'orrmromEM?. 

1100-1137 Reign of Louis VI of Franee. 

r, 110S Practice of hiy-invest itu re by the King of France lapses. 

1110-1111 1 leu ry Vs u x pedil i uii to 1 talv. 

1111 imprisonment of Pope Paschal I t\ and his concession of investiture i 
Henry V cre w nod Emperor. 

1115 ftovcdt of Saxony. 

(25 J Lioe) Foundation of dfalrvaux. 

(24 July) Death of the Comite-s Mutild.ii ofTiiseoiiy. 

1115-1153 St Bernard Abbot of Cluirvatlx. 

1110 1119 Gi-W* II Pope. 

1110 (April) Excommunication of Henry V by PopeGelasins Jl F and renewal 
of the schism between the Empire Olio the Papacy. 

1118- H31 Raida-]n I! King of Jerusalem. 

1119- 1124 CaJiEtus 11 Pope. 

1119 (23 Dec.) Pu pe Culixlu* II eon firms tii* furfd Cdriiaitt of the Cistercian 

Order. 

c, 1120 Foundation of the Olliers of Template and Ho-pi taller* 1 . 

1120 Foundation of the Fiemoostrataurian Order. 

1121 Condemnation of Abelard at 3oi«son*. 

1122 (SB Sept,) 'The Concordat of VVomis rtconcilw the Empire and the 

Papacy. 

1123 First Lueraii Council. 

1124-1130 Homoriiis H Pope. 

1125 (23 May) Death of the Emperor Henry V„ 

1125 (iso Aug.) Lotlmf of Supplmbur^r elected to Die German kinship as 
Lothar III. 
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1127 (2 Mar.) Charles the (lend, Count of Flaudfcrs, murdered at Bruces. 
Heath of M'iiliuni, Duke of Apulia. 

Conversion of ihp Wends recommenced. 

(Dec.) Conrad i]f \ loinc-jiBbiKifeii piloted anti-king at Spires.. 

1123 (June) Marriage of the Empress Mltildl lo Gtoffrey PIjUltaj(POL 

(Aug,) Ro|n>r II of Sicily invested wiilj the duchy of A pul ra by Pope 
Ilonoriu* II. 

1130 Disputed election of Innocent il and Anocletus 11 as Pope, 
i ount Roger II ciwned King nfSidly si Palermo ($6 Dec,), 
rHr Th* willbertijie Order founded at SqmpriaghuKi in Lincolnshire. 
1131-1144 Fulk King of Jerusalem. 

- 4 ^ t ^ fcL } r ^ crowned t Emperor at Rome by Pope Innocent IL 

1135 (Mar*) The Diet of Romberg cuik the conflict heitvrau the Emperor 

lather 11T and the Hahenetaufejn 
Death of Henry 1 of England (I IXt.J, Succession of Stephen. 

1136 Lothar I 11's seem h! ex jted ition to 1 taly. 

113T (4 Dec,) Death of the Emperor Lothar UL 
1137-1180 Reign of Louts VJJ of France. 

1133 (25 Jan.) Death of the anti-Pope Anaclatu» IJ r 
(3 Msr.) Conrad 111 elected King of iiermnny, 

(Aug.) Dottle of the Standard near Northallerton* 

1139 Second Latemn Council. 

Innocent II mikfe the August in Ian Et ii lo emu uufMiry un Caniuu. Regular. 
Matilda Ian da En Englaud- Outbreak of dvil 

(22 July) Pope Innocent II defeated and captured hy the Ntirmana at 
the tittle of the frarigl Laitn. 

1140 Condemnation of A belard at Sen* at the instaunc of St Bernard. 

1141 (2 Feb,) Stephen taboo primmer at the battle of Lincoln, 

C3 Mar.) 'Hie Etaprw Matilda proclaimed Qtieerj of England. 

Death of I I Off h of St Victor* 

«, 1141 ('ampliation of Gntiitt* &i*rctwm. 

1143 Communal ri^htg at Rome. 

Foundation of t] 1 e new city of Liittet’k, 

1143-1144 Celestfoe IJ Pope. 

1144 (25 Dec.) The Muslima capture Ede^^a. 

1144 1145 Larina II Pope. 

1144 1163 RaidHrin Dl King of JortiedcnL 
1145-1153 Eugiu i i us 311 Pope. 

1146 (31 Mir.) St Re mint preaches the Second L-meada at the assembly at 

Vezelay. 1 

1147 mamere at Lubeck, The Wu mlSah Crusade. 

Dieter* to the Crusader* in Asia Minor. 

1148 Matilda leaven England. 

(J illy) Defeat of the Crusaders before Damascus 
Trial of Gilbert de la Porree before the Pope at Rhelm^ 
e. 1148 The {k CvmfdtniiknM of St Bernard* 

1150 Henry become* Duke of Normandy. 

1151 (13 Jan. ) Death of Super* Ahbel of St Denis. 

IT Sept.) Death of Geofrey PJantageneL Henry of Normandy Ruecoeda 
to Anjou and Maine. 

1152 (15 Feb.) Death of Conrad III, 

(4 Mar.) Election of Frederick Btrbuon^ m Khig of Germain- at 
Frankfort. 


(May) Marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine to flenrv of Anjou. 

1153 (Mar,) Treaty of Conste-ncc between Frederick barLjn>ssa and Pope 

Eugeniufl III. 

Ocnifmtiou of Bona. Norman dominion in Africa machos ite greatest 
extent- 

m^r.) Treaty of Wallingford between Stephen and Henry of Anjou. 

1154 1155 (Oct) Frederick lirbar^t first expedition to Italy. 
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1154 (sWOtt.) Ifealh ofStopliunof EtiglnmJ, 

1154-1166 HI Ilium ] Kins of Sicily. 

1154-1139 Hadrian IV (Nichole* Breakapesr) Pope. 

1154-1199 Henry II King of England. 

1135 Execution of Arnold of Brescia. 

(Hi June) Frederick Rarbarossa crowned Emperor at Home by Pope 
Hadrian IV. 

1159 (m May) Tba Nonmutt defeat the Bpgmtifiss at Brindisi, 

Treaty uf Iknevento between tlse Kingdom id Sidiy mid the Papney. 
(17 ^trpL ) Diet of Ratkbnn ertabluhea the power or Henry the Uou and 
create the duehy of Austria., 

1157 (fkt*) Diet of Besanyom _ _ 

1153 Pence between the Emperor Mm Lind and M illiarn l f Kin^ nf Siedy. 
(July) Secern! expiiditinii of Frederick Bnrhoroswi to Italy. 

Surrender of MllflU- 
Diet of Eoacaglia. 

1159 Revolt of Milam 

(7 ^pC) Disputed election of Alexander Hi and Victor l\ os Pope. 
1150 (Jan.) Capture of Mehtfrah. End of the Norman dominion in Africa, 
(pet,,) Syiirwi of Pavia. Frederick SarWosM fcco£ni?e* the anlbPojie 
Victor IV* 

1160-1152; Final h abject ion of the Weiuts* by Henry the Lnoin 
116S i. Mar. ) * aytere and destruction uf Milan by Frederick RxrbanMttii, 
Bucket appcuiitod Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1163 1174 A matt ty 1 Kimr of Jerusalem. 

1164 (Jan.) 1 ons-titlaEioili of Clarendon. 

(Apr.) Death of the nuti-Fupe Victor IV. 

Thecirder uf the Kinghtsof Cidatrivrt approved by Pojpo Alexander 111. 
<? r 1164 Death of Peter the Lombard. 

1165 (1*3 Nov.) Pop® Alexander III enters Boms supported by Norman troop?, 

1166 Assize of Clarendon, 

r Hie Cbrfa of Henry II of England. 

1189-1163 Frederick B»rbereWa fourth expedition to Italy. 

1166 1189 H illinm ][ King ofSldly. 

1167 Bdjfiimin^ of the Lomliard League, Milan rebuilt. 

(24 July) Frederick Rarbwrossa begins the sioiro of Rome. 

(Aug,) ‘The German army driven from Rome by pestilence 
1169 Conquest of Egypt for N fir-ad-Din of Efemtaecitflu 
1179 The Inquest of SlierUfa, 

(AlJg,) Strmi^lsow hind>? ill Ireland. 

(20 Dec,) Mttrder of Rocket in Canterbury Cathedral* 
c. 1170 Rise uf the Fulveraitie*. 

1171 Foundation of the Order of the Knight* of Santiago. 

1171-1172 Henry II visits Ireland, and receives general submission. 
e B 1172 Writing of the Utirmn dr litm* 

1173- 1174 Rebellion in England. 

1174- 1177 Frederick BtarbartWt fifth expedition to Italy* 

1174-1185 Baldwin IV King of Jerusalem. 

1174-1193 Reipn of Sukd in. 

1176 (23) May) Defeat of Frederick Barbarew at Lepmo* 

Treat j uf An&gni between the Em peror mid the Pope. End of the Papal 

«hWm 

A*-i*e of NoTthatnptom 
11T7 (23 Julv) Treaty of Venice. 

1179 (Mar. ) third Lateran Council 
The tirand Apsiie (of Windsor}, 

USD (13 Apr.) Diet of Deluhnuseir Partition of the Duehy of Saxony. 

(24 June) Diet of RntiBbout Partition of the Duchy of Ba^mria/ 

Death of Joh n of Salbbnry, 
n&l Henry IPs A-wiM of Arm* 
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1IS1 Su hm ksiun and eJCiie of Jlexiry dio Lkm r 
1181-1185 Luceuh 111 Po[je. 

11S3 (J u lie) Hie Peace of Conutance* 

1184 feet of 


1193 


1194 


1195 


. of Mayedct 

(Sept-) Frederick Barbarous slitli journey to July* 

WLlurn (1 of Sicily's ianuqon of the Extern Em pin?. 

1 1&0-1187 l Jrtaa IJT Pope, 

11SS-HSG Baldwin V King of 

Hff (?\ J an,) M*m«sc Henry VI D f Germany to ComUdcc of Sicily, 
1187 (4 Julyj 1 h'feat of the Chri&Uans ill Syria at SI it tin, 

(3 ftet j ifi>ro^kZDiti taken b? SrtLndiij. 

1187 (Pet-Dec*) Gregory VIII Pope. 

1187-1191 Clement III Pojks 

1188 The SahuJiij Tithe. 

118® The 'fb ini Crumfe. 

(3 Apr.) Peju-tf of atnksbmjT^ between Pope and Emperor* 

{Mpty) Frederick Bai-bartra* goes on the Crusade* 

(® July) I-Vnsb of Henry II of Eiigkmd. 

(18 NflvJ Pealli of William ]J of Sicily. 

090 iJ wi,) iWtcrad of Ijimce crowned King of Sicily. 

(10 June) Death of till 1 * Emperor FrwLerick 
Fou miration of the Teutonic Order. 

091 (lo Apr*) Irnperi.il eonujintioji of Henry \ J, 

Third I rutile. Tile Crusadera recover Acre (Pi July). 

(7 Sl -pt.) Richard Coeur-de-Liou defeats s., Lad in at AnQt 
1191-1198 Cclwtine 111 Pope* 

LL93 (J uite) finrtccrdat of Um vum. 

Truce with Salad] u. 

(11 Feb,) Richard Cdeur-dfe-Lion surrendered to ihu Emperer by Duke 
Leopold of Auitiu. 

( Eeli.) Ilmtli of Saladitt* 

J he Knighb of St John jiiElLate the movement for a new Crusade* 

(3 Fob,) Release of 11 tabard Coeur-de-Lkm. 

hoik.) Death of Tan r red j King of Sicily. 

(Mor.) Reconciliation between the Emperor Henry VI and tho Well* 
at Tilled** - 

(2^ I’ec.) Henry VJ crowned King of Sicily. End of the No na -111 
domimou* 

(i> Au^.) Death of Henry the Lion. 

11% (Apr.J Mat «f WGrzlmrg. Henry VI attempt to mulct, the Genua 
kinship hereditary. 

(Hue.) Hia son Frederick chosen ki up at Fmiikforl. 

(SepC) Death of the Emperor Henry VI. 

(12 Dec.) Heath of Avemwa, 

Capture of ConitantiEiOjiln by the Fourth Crttaude. 

LAlici tnuiBlaLioil* from Aristotle 3frtUyhyxk* ill the UV*t 


1197 

use 

1294 

r- 1210 
1210 


... __ ttlphyjKicjt L. .. 

The study of certain hooka of Aristotle forbidden to the Dnhwitr of 
Parim 1 

1215 Fourth Latenm Council. 

1219 The Fifth Crusade. 

tf* Nov.) The CnEMdehs capture Dmuletta. 

St Fninvi- of Assbi in Egypt* 

1221 Il^loniiiin of Damielbi to the Fansoens. 
ff. 1225 Compwitimi of tins 

J™ V** Order undertaken the conqawt of the heathen Prusskma. 

1228 Frederick 2J recover?*. Jerusalem. 
l$M Gregory lX h * Ctdkclimr of Decretals. 

1244 f^i Aug.) Thu Khw^niKmian Turks capture Jerusalem, 

(17 Oct.) Dvfaat of the Frenka at Gnu. 

1248-54 St Louk 1 First Cruwd e. 


t. lIEO. & VQL.V* 
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1250-1258 Bradon writes his be I*^hux rf ibTUUttudinibtt* Awjiiue. 

1252 U'iilism of Rnbruquis sent on a mission to the Croat Khan. 

1253 Pope Innocent IV forms the first MUoanj Society since the con- 

version €pf th* West- 

1254 Alfonso of Capita th * Furr* Real, 

1256-1285 Cwnpiljitkm of tljs.- frirtida*. 

r. 1260 Death of Accnraiue the Glossator. 

1268 Cantu ft of Jaffa add Antioch by ibo Mamltik Sultan Balkan. 

1270 St t^urs LX ftf Franc* starts m bh Second Crusade. 

1273-1314 Missionary activity nf Baymotkd Lull 
1274 (7 Mar.} Death of St Tfiomns Aquinas, 

Sigcr of Bnbaiit condemned bv Uid Inquisition of [Vance, 

Death of Albert of Cologne (Alborine Magnux). 

Deaib of William of Mmrbeko, ihu translator from the Greek, 

Capture of Tripfllis bv th p Mami uk 3 niton Qald On- 
(18 May) Storm of Acre by tb* AlainlOks- End of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Death of Hoj^r Bacon. 

Liusikface V|l Tm Decretals (the Seat). 
lb 1 !tli nf Puns Scnttm a 

Pope Benedict XU issues new toiistltotione for White monks (C k&tor- 

Now conititntiFiiL^ L«ueil for Block monks (Benedictinta and Cl Unlace)* 
Xe*# constitution* issued fur the Austin canoliA 
Death of Bartadaa *f Sasaofernto, the CommenUtDr. ^ 

The Congregation (r^fornied Canons) of Winded™ l founded iu 
Germany- ^ 4 „ , 

The reformed Bullediclitie congregation of Santa Ginstina founded In 
Italy. , 

1430 William of Lyndwood. fknlfbes bis Commentaiy nti the prtmneui rot.^ 
atitatinn* of tho Archbishop?: of Qanterimiy. 

1495 Erection of the Keidj&knmmergoriukt und Jioal Reception of Jtatnaii 
La*r id Germany. 


1277 

12S0 

im 

1289 

mi 

1294 

1298 

1308 

1335 

1338 

1339 
1357 
1395 

1421 
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Abbeville, cdnuuEiDe aF, 6tti h 651 
Abba, abbot tif Flenry. 663 
'At uliillAh jhq HauOa!, M uslim amir in 
Sicily, m 

■AbdaLJih ib n Miiuman. a loader of the 
IsnuDiiiana, 244 ; bis propu^anda, ib. 
Abcbar-liiihnjrm, Arab poet, at Sicilian 
conrt , 207 

Abelard* nephew of Robert Gaie»n) a 173; 
rcvolid ol, 176, 17 b sq.; flee* to Greece. 
160; fresh revolt of, 102 
Abelard, Fetor* his cureer and philosophy. 
726 iqq.; compared with Hugh of St Victor, 
003 ; itifluciLce on Peter the Lombard. @04 ; 
attacked by Waller of St Victor, mi; 
iU3d Arnold of Drc*cte p 672 ; 686 
AMortaethy. 517 
Abingdon, abbot of. 677 
jf&jttjpiiPNp Hitter# o/, OEI the Judt Lciur* 577 
AbruzzL. lb*, 162. 178 iq., 107, 202 
Abl'i-ad-Dai] r Anb poet, 207 
Abo K AlE il-Hiikim, Ffititaile 

C&Jipb. it* FUh'ifu 

Abu’ldtujA’iii Soi l hi*ttd*Dttuhkb, i« Su+id-ad* 
DiQkli 

Abu 1 Midi, Arab historian. 257 jwI#, 260 
mu 


Abu r I-hamn 1 All at-^ahir, ttt gahir 
Abu f hjftiali hhiimariwaib, Tul lined, his 
ml* 111 Egypt, -44 &q. 

Abo" | -Mali ad ei h Arab hLatotUm, OEI treaty 

between Gnieta imd Fldmitea. 251 nute 
Abu'l-misb Kivfur, im Hiftir 
Abu ! 3 qualm Ahmad uJ-MasuJl* wit MlbEa'Ii 
Abu maun-iir S'izdr al- K Axl*. tit \\tlf, 

Abo Muhammad Lulu al-btbjr, $tt Lulli 
Abn-qubeis, cmUc t 252 
Abu Tumlm Ua‘&dd uI-HiFLex. Ifr Mu'szZ 
Abu tamlm MiV&iid al-Mualandr, tec Meis- 
turner 

Abu Va 1 !^, Arab historian, 263 m4* 

Auca, schooling of, 771 
A-dbevcseI, Finn ciScua, jurist, 757 
Aco mains, tbo glOfeuututp 767 sq + , 746 
Acquupendcnte, 102 

Acre, 240 nq +l 262. 264; Submits to Godfrey 
of BociilLon. 300; captured by Baldwin I. 
304 ( 329; fliogo of, in Third CTOBttde p 310 
taction* among Christian* in, 317; 
refuse ter TripoUhma, ik; teB of. 310 aq,, 
m,m; 463 m** 

Add bare, archbishop of Bremers, sapports 
AnacJetns II. 342; tmprLbootd by Henry 
the Ligu. 350; the Wood* and, 355 
AduJtwnj, archbtefcop g| Trivea, seeurcselec¬ 
tion of Conrad III, 346; hh gains after 
til u GunfcrelicO At Worms, 347; hia defiance 
of innocent. II, 350 sq. 


Adalbert, bishop of Wlirzbm^. eipelkd. 
from bli city, 120; tcmpor&iitv restored. 
114; death of . 92 

Adalbert, litLbiafaop of Bremen r refnee* the 
Papacy, 22; enforces reform decrees, 27 ; 
pwpftS vicar ter the Bailie tends, 20, 34; 
hte doEuinanl poEitiesn In Kortb Gerttyttiy, 
114; iukoc Luted in go vein man t with An no, 
44*1X5; Bupw&edfls Anno, U5iq.; victory 
in Hungary, If 5; reeeivgs nijuiy gniDU 
ftoai Henry 1V F U5f>q + ; hU overthrow, 
116; hie infLuenc* om Haniy IV'i policy 
in Sunonj + 120 «ore, 130; death of t 4S>; 
117, 30S 

Adalbert t archhlahop of Majettce, a chief 
GUomy Of Henry Y; 156 Bq.; bis cbmaCtor, 
and Hj£iid p 156; breach with Henty V, 
156 &q., 104; rwonciksd with Henry V, 
16U; rovolii ugftioit Henry, I r 5.; the centre 
of reirolf, 1 61 ^f,; trie^ to provoke Caha- 
tuy H toaci ftgai curt Henry V h 106 P 162 sq,; 
his in Eluent nt Lothur LLL h a ef action, 166, 
355 

Adalbert, St, blflbop Of PniffiOt 4 
Adalbert, St, tho ilrut bishop in Fotnomnkai 
165; 9AVe«i Sk'Usn, 355 
Adalbert, archbishop of Huvenjia, deposed 
by Henty II. li 

Adalbert, son oi VJadkteY of Dohi-Euia, 
aEohhlabop of Suizbuiw, 309 t 035 
AdnJbert, Nnhop of Worms, expelled by 
citizen*, 102 
Aduiterio. St, C60 

Adahnan. archbishop of Milan, snpportod 
by Eitirocts, 213 

AJiiJifc, ahbet of Ehrmch, sent by Frederick 1 
on emheutey to Rome, 3B2 
Adam of I^ecn, abbot of Faria, 5 
Adam du Tblit Font, Ida logic, 80@ 

Adana, eru widen* welcomed at, 2@@ 
Adelaide, EmpreMp wife of Oite the Gloat, 
662 

Adelaide (FttkaedieJ,, wife of Homy IV, «r 
Prutdii 

AdrSuidfl! iisi-er-in-law of llenry IY, niarriEia 
Rudolf of Swabia. 113 
Adchddo, mother of H of SicDv, her 

regency and deatl,, 104 
Adelaide, iiecond wife of Htftry I nf FngLaml , 
650 

Adelaide of Muuri«me f wife of Lonls VI of 
Franco, 621 

AdtlEiide of Vobburg, filtit wife of Frodarich 
divorced. 3@U 

Adelaide, oonntft&fl Of Turin and Savoy, 13 
rioti 

Adel aid of Ball;, his philosophy h 316; 
slcdEca Arabic. 553 


m-* 


us 


Index 


Ademar* bishop of Fnj r mid* papal reprEscn- 
tative in Pint Crusade, 273 
‘Adil (SaplMidlnt, Sultan nf Egypt, brother 
ol Sdadm. 115. 470 
Adtuoat, mouutacy of, 395 
Adolf of ALtrtia, archbishop of Cologne, 
opposesHomy VI 1 l ; plana for malting king* 
mIi! p bcHsdlbuy, 474 eq, 

Adolf, count of DoebeI, and Hrniy the Lion! 

m 

Adolf LI of ^chancnburg, count of Holstein, 
and Gi«nMi] expansion Syl 

hi b wars with the Wends, aiJH; 
founds Lukenli, 4.410; bia death, 305 
AdolE III o! Schikucnberg, count of Hidr-ieln, 
403; 5'jppartH Philip of Cologne opiUE^ 
Frederick I, 4Q8; goes on Third Cmaaclc, 
460eq.; Tefuma to Germany and rneoVEJis 
bin landa, 405 

Aelfrie, abbot of Eynsham, 775 
Ae?gar the 8titfter, doctor® for Edgar the 
Atttheling, 501 

Actbotwold, bishop of Winchester, and Eng- 
11 ah monasteries, 653 

A fijxd , vliiorof Egypl^eajrtUTOS Jerusalem ■ 351 
Africa, North (Barbara). 239; Idrlsd* mul 
Aghhblds Lu, 042; Fntlmitc Caliphate in, 
014; ZairidE of. 177, 025; pimtev of, 
206 p 250 sq.; 225; hint Norman attempts 
lei csiuhLish thcmtelvci in, 151; HojtfF II ' H 
conquests Ln p 1&9 By.; hm of Norman 
po&sesalona b. 191 Hemry VI and. 
472 ^ 

4 Afshin, Turkish deader. 261; ravages 
Northern Syria. 253 
Agapetlta I p Tope, 76f> 

Agdc, council of (5G3J, 11 
Apnea, Empress,, crowned. 93; regent for 
Henry l¥ p 31, 33, U2sqq r ; her disposed 
at piLirotiAge, 113 sq., 122; relation* with 
Jlulv, 35, 114 ; deprived of regency, 44, 
mV; 21,59^, 94 

Agnes, daughter of Henry IV, marries Duke 
Frederick I Of Swabia, 140; second mar¬ 
riage, to Margrave Liuipcdd of Austria, 
154 ; her children. I65 t 154 no*r r 331 
Agnes, daughter of Dube fiudoif of Swabia, 
marries Berthohl of ifijihnngcn T 148 
Agnes of E5aartimek p fifocmd wife of Frcde 
rich II of Swabia, defend* Spires against 
Lolhar IIL 339 

Agnes, cOHE-in of Honry vi, marries Henry, 
son of Henry the Lion, 459 
Ahmad abn ‘Ahrttllih, head of lam Lilian*, 
244 

Ahmad ibn Hu.-ain. al-M ntanabbi , rrr M U,ta- 
mtbba 

Ahmad ibu Tnlun, Int independent emir in 
Egypt, 944 

All Iliad Shah, Turkish tender, 961 
Aicaid, archbishop of Arles, establishes 
commune there, 535 

Ail ward, the chamberlain, and Henrv H h 
557 

Aim5 of Monte CasiinG, chronicle^ his 


account of arrival of Normans in 8- Italy, 
IflS ; his desarlptifim of Pandulf III. 159 
Ai uteri, bishop of Clermont, and Lon la V|, 
59a 

Aire, 599 

Aistnlf g King of the Lombards, 210, 730 
Aitherhis, bishop of Lruem, and ftfibools, 

770 sq/ 

Ala-h^C Impel te, Henry TV enthroned at, 31; 
Henry V crowned at, 145; Lothor III, 
crowned Hi, 330; rising against Lclhnr 
At, 338; Conrad If f crowned at, 343,368; 
352; Conrad's son Henry crowned at, 358; 
Frederick I crowned at, Mi; Kcniy VI 
crowned at, 407; 475; scat of count- 
palatine, 118; council of 1BL7). 13. 560; 
659 

All. province of. 00 

Al-afutkln, governor of Pajaiaaciia, onpLnmd 
by F&tfmitfifl, 249 

AJ^tlnlp Arab historian, on treaty between 
GrE^iks and Faiimltes + 2i51 wff 
Abus, EisloT of PhiJLp Auguidus, 572 
Abtls. heireisof Htunbort lit of Mftmienhc, 
hctrofchod to John Lackland, 557 
ALan of Lille [ Alanus doInauILii), pbilofophy 
of, aid 

Alan, count of Ik lines, mink a gLiardian ol 
William of Normandy, 492 
Alan of Itlchmundp count. Supports William 
Up 522 

Alaric II, hid Brtviarium Altirtcittnuta, 721 
sq. 

Al• J Ari.iii, southern limit of klngtlom of 
Jerusalem, 301 
AILlelO, 93 

Al-Uarmb, erUiiadElns t victory at, 290 
Aiberic, abl>ot. of Clfeeaua, 372 
Alboric of Eheima, and Abelard, 708 
Aiberic of Home,, drives tUmpo from Fads, 
5; Odoof Clnny and, 652 
Albarlo of TohouIuiu, father of Tope Ikne- 
diet IN, 17 

Aiberic us of Iksate, jurist, 740 
Albert of Austria, and nionaRtie reform, 603 
Albert the Bw, of BoUeiniad!, the t>aton 
rival of the Wells, 152 tq.; appointed 
lEtargravc of the Eaai Mark by Lotlna 
Of Saxony + L34 ; deprived. 3S9 sq.; aids 
ID issicnarlc 3 in Pomerania. S-13; lECtives 
duchy of Earony from 'Cunnul 111, 343; 
loses ' Baxony. Ml sq + ; Lh* Wends and^ 
555 f 1305; obtains NesKIj Hark, 343, 353; 
and B rnn e! cubing. 944 p 357; rivalry Willi 
Henry the Lion, 534, 401; death of, 402; 
465 

Albert of Mora, fee GregOTT VHI, Pope 
Albert Of tbs Sabina, autl-Popep 06 
Albert qf Weltin, mnrgtnVo of Meiasen, 
165 

Albert, uncle of Baldwin, Count of Hainaulf, 
candidate for bishopric of Li^gt, 45(3 
Albert, brother of Henry duko of Frabant, 
papol candidate for the bishopric of Ucg*. 
455; driven out and mucdei^d, 456 iq. 
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Alban of Al*. chronicler, oa Piitr the Her- 
mit*& crusade. 275; hi* ^limoksot nunj' 
bera p 'i7?9q, F ^8; on AlaiiueaoJGodfrer i 

2ffl£ cji Pi rat Crii-:n3tt„ 2ttl 
Alberti, coeoIjS of Prato, their wnr^ with 
Flounce, 224 

Albertim hugnni. ami Roger Bacon, 8H; 

and Aristotle, 818 sq. p 8il* 

AibL, Ki of, 10; commune of, 656 
Albin^ Hl«rf da. endowed by Henry X, 536 
AJ bi cii r WJlIuim de* of liel voir, VH; endowed 
by H*ory I, Md 

Albina, William da, earl of Su^iex (or A run r 
del), made, earl. 548; supports Henry II p 

ALBuqnFah, Nicaphonis [n r 247 
Alcintam, Order of, 333, 633 
AlehUp Andrew. fho jumt* 741, 752 
Alcona. abfoiy, 683 

Alenin, at the oourl of diaries the Great, 
772 aqq.; W9, 776, 781 
AidobrandcAoh i feudal birds in Tuscan v. 22 -j 
AImoOO. 188. 5J7, o39, 54l + 543 
Aleppo, cnpital of Sai^iuLlAiulah, 245 
position at. On death al Saif-ad-HAnhih, 
1146, 259; under Sa'dadDtukb, 258 
captured by the Greeks, 240 £q. L 249; dis¬ 
puted lietttwii ByzMtme? am) Egypt, 251 
Ejialu cmlr of, 254; annexed by Egypt, 
255; tributary to tiyzanl in* 1 *, 258 tfqq.; 
capinrinl fay Egyptian^ 258; rule of 
Thum&J Ln„2 jd.^.- and Tartiah Inviudcm, 
*lm *qq.; under Keljuq=i, 268 sq.; 296, 
398, 26 o; captured fey Zongf. 806 
Aicnutrids, #rr mantfarratp marqtttrswci of 
Alnsuandria, foundation of ( 142; sLcgcot by 
Frederick I, 403, 415 sq.; temporarily nT~ 
named Geaurwi, 452 

AlfjtlOid^r II. Pupa {Anselm of iiii^joj, and 
I ho Patorirua, -19 sqq.; hialiop of Lu£ca k 
83. 40, 52; filiation as Pope, 42; ounltsl 
*'Sth Cfldaluft, 43®q. t 115 t hia pontificate, 
45 n]Q.; reforms under, 45 sq. r 078; nod 
England* 45 &q.. 407: and the Normans* 
4S P 76 eq M I?8; and reformer* nl Milan. 
17 eqq- ; conflict with Henry IV, 48. 59. 
186; death of. 49, 51; character of his 
nils, 49 *q,; power of Papacy under. 50; 
4, HI. 87*o- p 52 sq„ 00,88 
Alexander lu* Pope (Roland RandineJli. 
cardinal of Mark nod papal rTiancclIorl, 
Tlih a &qhi« 4i4HfHHi, 742; papal legate 
at Resan. on F 990 riq.* 424 eq.; has deputed 
election to Pamcj* 1 94.4341sq, ; his ktWmo 
Frederick I p *32 ■ refuses to attend synod of 
Faria, 483:^ e-xcommuiilcalfes fhdskl I. 
■iMsq.’ in France* 435flqq.. 617 &qq .; fffinw 
a league of Lombard cities, 137; rctorus to 
Bom*. 439; and the kings of fciicily . ih , . 186, 
193 sq.; attacked by Frederick. 140; flees 
from Rama, 141; growing strength of, 
413; recognised liy Frederick I, 447 ; and 
Lronty oi Aungni. 147 &q. ; and Pence of 
Venice, 449 sq. F 151 eq.; rwendEd with 
Frederick I, 150; suns mums Third L«lcrun 


Council, 451; and Beckol, 562 iqq.; and 
thft fall of Henry the Llou , 407: itnd lay 
patrouoga. 6; and Order of Calatta^ro, 
682; las t years of. 154 sq,; death of, 451; 
m Y 388 sq., 394aqq Jp 462, 167. 459 
Alexander IV% Pape, and Aquino*, 819 
Alexander VI, Pope, 695 
Alexander of Aphrpdislas, commentator on 
Aristotle. Hi 1 

Ajcrander. bishop at Lincoln, anrested by 
Stephen, 515 

Aleiandnsttq, h m Isliandemn 
Alesandria. Byumtino ilwt at, 257 
Alaricw l ComiKniM)^ EosLem EmpsW| Ills 
war with Chti N&rmtina, 77 &q^, 181 nq,; bis 
wars wit h Turk^ 270; appeal ff to C rhan 11, 
94 p 270; his part in ihn inception of First 
Cro^le. 271 sq,; his policy during First 
CroRade, 279 *q r ; fittocoM of liii negotia- 
tiom with Latins. 283 sq.; his ebum lo 
Antioch. 281 

Alcxiuj II Coumeau-.,, Eastern Emperor. \m 
dcthrcmctncnt, 1U9 

Alexis IH Angeiiiji^ Eastern Emperor F 
“ 478, 479 

Alexius, Greek general* 194 
Ale i]Lli, pretender to Eastom Empire, 188 
AJfCfflJo VI H King of Entile. 191 
Alfouso VIII, King of Castile, and the nun¬ 
nery of Us Huelgas. 681 
Alfonso X. King nf Castile, and Catiillian 
law, 774 

Ai^azel, :Arab phsloMpber, 017 
'Ail ibn L Ammlr > of Tripoli*, 2U4 
AiEce, daughter of Itald win n. King of Jem- 
KftJ(nn + martin SohemoFid If. ^11, 305 
AH«. ynoen cpf Cyprus, 315 
AlEce (Felronillu). acoocd wife of Haiph of 
Vennaaduls. 806 
Aljuharrota. vleiory of, 083 
AllJex, riyer, 598 

Almira <Halmynts) d pillaged by William I 
of Sicily* 193 

Almohodes, the p Kormana and r IW F 184, 
200; Henry VI and, 472 
Aloe, river, 571 
Alnwick. 524. 571 
Alnwick, bishop of Lincoln. 898 
Alofota, CiMereian abbey, 677 
Alfflrt. 681 

Alp Arslin, Sctjdq Sultan, trerivee alLcglance 
of Aleppo* 281; int'ailed Syria, ib. 

A3pbt»gs |‘AijlfbeahI, St, and Beeket. 564 
Alpbtmso-JoUrdalu, count of Toulouse, and 
Louia VU* 685 

ALsaee* 24, 27; n-wj eofon^r^ in. 652Sqq,. 
AJtdorf, original home ofWdlffi IL9 MU 
Ahenburg* 405 

Altmann. bishop of FfUTPUli papal bgaki in 
Germany, 68; hostile to Henry IV. 139; 
death of, 92 
Alton, 529 

Altopaseio. Order of. 683 
Alureil of AlarlboTOUgh. 80S 
Alvastm. CiMercian abbey* 677 
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Anmt&TL us f dean of Metz* tii-B code fordei^gj + 
601 

Anillfl, republic of h 16?. ^6; anhdlltti bv 
GubcuJ. 179; 160 r 1S3. I03; dwliu* of, 

336 *q,+ commerce of T 338 sq,; 367 
Aiiialrie of Bone, ami John the Scat, 787 
Aiunttigp bishop of Oloran, tmp.ii] legate in 
Fnuu» + S3 sq r ; archbkliOp of Bordeaux* 
06 

Alnaurr I h King of Jerusalem, extends power 
ol the High Conrti in Jenisalom, Mi ; hie 
rule ( 308; relations with Egypt, *5,; and 
with Nar-ttd-DJa t ft.; death of p 309; 317 
Amanry It oi Luteigiuin ,. King at Cyprus. 61 4 ; 
nHuritfl Isabella, sister of Baldwin IV, A>- 
sacceedfl to kingdom of Jcrqaattm p #5.; and 
Henry VI, *?3; 317 
AmaMTJ III h King at Jtraialem ml 
314 

Amaniy ^ Hantfort r and Henry I, 636; 

and Louie VI, 506 
Ainbitrlc, near Lyons, 664 
Anubri^res, William I butldi castEa at. -195 
Anabroglo of CmiiAldolJ. 805 
Ambrose. St. tii-hop of Milan, 2*. 53 
Amasbarjp nunnery, 671 
Amiens* Donunme at, 637, 03?, 643- 645, 
040, C$1 

1 Ammu.il r captured by Turks, 362 
Atnyas of GioTfitin*xa, revolt agiuofii Bobo Ft 
Gnlscurd, 176, 170 

Anncletns II, anti-Fane, i« Feier Picrlconl 
Ana^i, formation of league against Emperor 
lit '(liWi, JU-l; drain at Hadrian IV at. 

m; twalj of (11761.403,447 395 

AnjyUa flj ias II, Pope. 7rtfl 
toMlMltu IV t Pop^ accept* Wtahnunn as 
UTt hbiebop n ( frEagdefrurg. 303 ; re I utia □ s 
With Frederick f. Lit &q,; Lis death h 415 
Ancona, 53];1 Manual 1,191 . 104 ■ and 
rick I,m, 426. 440 *q.; 472 
AflCyra, eanaeil of (314), end celibacy,. 11 
Andem&ch, Hofiry V rf of rated at. 159 
Andorra, commune of, 055 
Andreoe, Joannas, the canontat, 742 
Andrew, King of Hungary, nuvkfi {Wn-ru 
with the Empire, 113; death of, fft. 
Andrew, count of Hnpi* Cudiu* rebels 
nipvm&t William 1 of Sicily. 121 
Andronicua I Comnena*, KmHerts Emperor, 
relation* with William II of Bleily. 109; 
deposed, 473 

Angcri* First Urtifuide prwbed at, 95; 070 
Ang-libert, at the court ol Charles the Gom4» 
773 

A nijiwij, 525 

Anlonc, raonajiteiy of. G50 sq.; ire aim 
Benedict. St, of Aniaua 
Anicnp. river, 421 
AnlzMc-CMtctiii, 6H0 

Anjou, c dim tv of p 401, 404. 428+ 516+ 551, 
554 yq.. off ?, 502. ffH, 004, 000, QI3; 
iRinttaatidlEtn in, 671: counts of, -506, 
601 aq,; i« Folk, Geoffrey* Henry U of 
England 


Anna ComacM. historian, on the First 

Crarade. 3S1 P 2S2 n>.4* 

Anno, archhlthopof CoId^nc t letter of Peter 
Damian to, 44; Lnlngning fqr poferi 114; 
hi-i rfVbif at Kaiserswertb, 44, 115, 
139: hi a period of pawer T 115; superseded 
by Adalbert. 45, 115; new hti| for power 
fails. 116; Gregaiy YU and, 52 ttvir, 00, 
62; ravoll of Cologne fi^ninut, 120, 132; 
dentil of* 133 note; bis cuumintlon, 110; 
11T 

An^cim of Baggio, bishop of Luoea, 

Alexander U, Papa 

Anselm p St, arobldihop of CintcrhuBj. 
rurwlc archhi.ihap, 520; his qdarrol with 
William II. ik, t 066; n.t papal cauri H 69. 
05; and tioancit of Bafi P 05; Paschal II 
and p 06; mallei by Henry I, 520; hi* 
qnarre] with Henry I. 09 &q.< fgU aq + ; 
hie death, 632; his thcnEo^eal werfci, 
792 fiqq. ; 0ft p 97, 106 

Anaclm FuatcrZa h arehhtEhop of Milan, 
crowns Conrad of Huheusiaufen, 263; 
al^andoncd by Mi toneme, 366 
Am arcbbjshopof Ravenna, 419 
Anselm, abhit of Iknr St Hdnmnds, 553 
Anselm. bishop of Lucca, ranine- atiirinaL 
200; 5? note 

Ailifredpi it!i l’jL of RkllAld JInf Normandy, 
467 

A^lA’.-.i-nr;. A7 r Lift of, I 
Anfiochfc 245; on nr-rod hr Eysntuincs, 247; 
242 ; 250, 257. 260; lrf*icgcd hy 

'Afahln, 'M) 1; captured hy SubiitlkPh, 203; 
capture of r by Ttlrk^ Christian filling 
alirnMl hy. 269; objective of the oraudnn. 
206; pse^ Of, by orupntlore. 209sqq + ; eftp- 
ture of, 202 ycj.; pEagne in, 295; Oltont 
af principality of, 361; iti rulers, 501 w\.i 
Ap?jse« Of, 364; captured hy Bftib«^ t 
317; 412; prince:, of, rrr Bobemofid, 
Bnyinand, Bogsr, r l'anered 
Aftiiqtaora VtintufUttHnu, of Ulrich, 6tH 
A uuuhtakln ^il-di^liiri. Fatimite gencriil, 
l5o; governor of DamascBU T £^, 25?; dc- 
fratE Saar ibn flalih, 250; dipgracio and 
death of, i&. 

Appleby, 570 

April tn, pmtSHXJtnm ■■ nee in, 210; By ran- 
tins pruvince, 167 ; revolt of Me|o,168 g^ P ; 
renuwed revolt, 171; Nommn ooDfncit of. 
171 Bqq.; ItolK-rl Gnkcard bbomnoe duk^ 1 
of. 175; Norman revnlu ln f 176^ 17&. 
ie0 p 102; THlftcuR of duhes, 133. 1*5; 
&*D&srion of Roger II, ISA; iLHf sq., 126. 
302. 366 fiq., 463. 401 nqq., 471, 493 eq. v 
428; duteR oL Robert. Bocer. Wiiliam 
lAqnhAbp gulf at. UOl 

A^sonqurp Qn^im-aLbPaulab A of Aleppo. 

Aquilcia, patrtaitih of, and Gmda, 18 
AjuinaRpSt Thomaa r his ^wjwaw Thipl^ffiat, 
^1 sq-i fl*P ^19 ^q.; and Arietotk*] 019 
iqq.; utifl Aveiroism, 15.; opposition to 
him. 822 rtqq,.; SI0 
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.Lqum-Cn pcHiatB ol r defeated by Richard of 
Arenffl! 1 jSt 416 

Aquitaine^ Louis VII mid, 604 5^„ 909 
eq. ; Henry II p duke of, 554,556 F 667, 573, 
^jq., Gl3: monasteries of. &53; 
d tikes at r iff E fetmCur, He ary II P Lfflki* VH P 
Richard, William 
Arab philosophy. 811 s^m 6i4 sqij. 

Aragon, placed under pup*] protection, ii F 
DO; H^nry VI and* 47:*; law in p 745 aq.; 
Cistercians in, 077; King of, 928, 53a; 
infn dlH) Ptifcir 

ArboU, charter oh 643 P 950 
Arbroath, monos teiy, 079 

Arce, 464 

Arch am baud, iui ij tbo lordship of Rouriwo, 

$m 

Artlata, leader of Normans, revolts against 
Li tics F 170 &qq, 

Akinin, King qC Italy, 15 
Arclatc, Artes, Burgundy 
Afczzo, Victor II dies at, 32; dispute over 
diocesan boundaries wilb Slen*. h 21£; 
GGnsulfl at. 22U; hostility of Florence To, 
226; bkhop nm\ government of, 333; I02, 

m 

Argcntai], 46fl p 4EH0, S2ti , 643, 650. 594; 

vaccmk- of, iff Hubert l! Ecdlflnie 
ArgjniH^ son of Melo, cute [tali' revolts 
against Byzantines, 171; de*«rt* Nor- 
man^ tA: defeated by N Atmans 29; 
re lut jon.-; wkh Loo IX „ 1 7:+ 

Ariald t deacon F tc forms of, uL Mil ATT, 10 iqq-| 
noouiciailfo&led by the archil Lfib Op F 41; 
goes la Rome., 4L ; uEtlUck* local uiJtges at 
Milan, 47; leaves Milan, 49; nupleniMk 
Ariono. counts of* take Nonnam into Lbok 
pmjF, 160; ossiees yf F 204 
Aftbc-n, ttrehbiabop nf Milan. Um-L cuyikteri; 
in witrigihis-ri vavassors, 17+ 217 £j,; in- 
Tents the enmccidi 218; driven out, IS, 
SID; rriiwiATed, 30; 3Ef 
Arlbu, nfuhblFtbopof Miijeuw, 15, 18, 47 
dniMinnf. 217; their management of oom- 
iuou 1:;mK -11 mft 

An.ski Lie, Chap, J£Xmp<if ijbi; earl y medieval 
knowledge of, B8I, 769 mi,; ibu “an*" 
Aristotle of the thirteenth century, 811 
sqq_; medieval LraliSlaltQDS ot F !131 uq. t 
B12 sqq, 

Arle& r Hadrian IV at, 415; commune of t 
028, 635, 646, God; kingdom of T 639; *« 
dw Burgundy 

Arlcltc, mother ol William I, the GontnHnKr* 
4£>2; married to Herllilin til COElteVilte, 41#6 
Annsnia, biBbf>nrid bjilladfrl in, 926; 'io- F 
260 

Armenia Minor (LkttJc), 267, 313, 473 
Armenaaiu K 252, 260, 412; alliance -of trvi- 
liadfins with, 2d6 

Arno of Solxburg, ut tbu court of Cborke the 
Great. 772, 771 

Arnold, ujehhsslj op of Cologne, hU ctlIhikij 
lo Italy, 570 m^; mcosnii Frcderielc 1,382j 
4 id 


Amctd, arcb hi-fi hop at MuTenco, hi* elect ion* 
394; hi* ciuarrels with iho noble*, 367; 
and with tho people of Mayunce, 386; 
Euutidcred F ift. 

Arnold, Mchhtehop of Havencm, 18 
Arnold, nrchbiahop of Tr5ves d 3S3 
Arnold of Rreacla, his career and character« 
371 hii defence of Abelard, 372; sent 
by Eugenia III to Rome s ib h ; bkinUutiiaee 
in Boiniip it,, 377; bis relations with 
IIudrintL IV, 414^.; hi*^K«3iltipD, 418 ; 
465 

Arnold of Denmark, claimant to Flanders 
393 sq. 

Arnold of Lubock, cbronmlor F on the fall of 
Henry the Lioti« 4G7; OEk Celtine m t 
493 fjoEv 

Amulf, bifihop of Lltl*U3t F and Henry U r 
Gft? sq, ; Eent ui envoy to France, 914 
AmuSL son of Roger of MHJDtgQm^rr^ 525; 

bi+ni-ihed by Hunry I, 3?UI 
Afcsiulf, ^fllaneae abrunlDior, 42, 94 
Arp'ijo-Q, castle, 596 

l Arqab (Areal, castle of, 252; beilngnd by 
crusader^-. 29a 

Ar^nt-ft, lawn, -186, 490, -W0 h OOO; ticonK/, 
191; eonial of, 1 -^-j 

ArraSg Lonis VII. and, 5B3 sqq.; gild %l t 
G37 

Airoanise, monaetcry. 679. 661, 663 
Arslan al • lkLH islri r Turkish emir, 253 
Ar^Lio, Qilij, *s* Qahj-Anilaii 
Ar»df, captnri.^1 hj Baldv.- in I, 304, 329; 
Baliidin defeated ei, 311; captured by 
Ikjbnrc. 317 
Artib, 253 P 291 

Artbiir of Brin imj k nephew of Richard 1+ 
281 

Artois, 498 

Arundel, cattle, 550 r 546; honour of * MS; 

pari oh 314* fritrJ *sr Albini 
As.’sd-ajl-DnuUh ^^tlvah- i- <* H Atlyah Ibn 
@dib 

Asealon. victory of ^ntsjulera at r 296 *q r ; 
ocmniy of, 662; captured bv Baldwin lll P 
308; 511 

AscSetiin, Norman fidventuFcr, 163. ITS 
Asdettin, ebuicellor of Winiam I of H Icily F 
132 

Ash'uri, A mb |ihilna0|dn-r. 617 
Aghridge, canons of t 686 
AsAaborg, count ot, Henry the Lion and, 
491 

of the Kingdom of J«ruEiiIam p 603 
HI,; of Ariano, 204 
AiiUtof drmff h ,572 
Auia f 0/ Cfdrrf-ad&ri, 5lS4 K|q, 
dime Cf yurihuTTtpU^n. ,584 sqq. 

Auk< 0/' FHiidjur (OfLind 4^4 5S7 
Aali^ rhslug against bishop, 40; comula aC. 
2J0; geograpblc&l IttHilion of, 229; her 
chief foes , t9 r ; deatroyed by Frederick I* 
417 

Atenolf IL duke of (hwta, grants privileges 
to city, 216 
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Atoned abbot of Monte Casino. takas Not- 
man.-i m£o hE» pay, 169* 
ituwlf, brother of the Princeol Donevgalcq 
I«ufor against BytanUtwi, 171 
Athflkrie, king of ibe Ostrogothr;. m*l 
schools of rhetoric. 768 
Atb-irfh, boundary between Greeks and 
Kuril rut, 247 

A tiler. Gtaiseard dies it promontory of F 182 
'AiljfjJi ibn Salih, Aaid-ad.nt nldi , tmh of 
Aleppo, 262 sq. 

At-Eli ibn Ab*q, emir of Damascus, 262 sq. 
Attop elected archbishop of Milan kj Patar- 
lose, 48; confirmed few Pope, 49 ; opposed 
by Imperial nominees. 49. 65 
Auberea,. repudiated wife of BobcrtGaiEcanl. 

m 

Anflflhor^, council of [952) ( fl F 14; 28. 35; 
diet of [10Sll) P declares for Alexander JI F 
41 r 115; pfapo&cd council ai, to judge 
Henry IV, 6 h iq., 13$; sack of, by 
Lotlmr EU, 340; 337, U4G, m r t-56 B|. ( 
462 nvte 

Augustine, £t< I. 12 P S3, 57; Bui* of. 661 f 
678 gqq.; &f uLn Austin canon* 

Amuile, 495, am 
AusonLEEs, tike rLi tor, 766 
Austin eannm = L 678 fqq,, 6*3; supported by 
Urban II, 69; new constitutions of (1:13% 
669 

Auslrasii. 13 

Austria, creation of duchy of, 885; 475; 
mupitH ioij ol, §*# Henry Joae- 
mijjgott, Leopold, ZJntpold 
AnttEfi, 94 

iontpi, 598, 614; count of, 53d, 615 
Alkvnii, son of Tanared fie HiUtevilhi, 170 
AvtllLdOp BogW if meets AkbcIvIus uL 
364 

AvcnocbroL philosophy of, 817 
Averrots [Ibn HuHb4)i Arabian philosopher, 
331, tll sq T 617,831 &q. 

Aveiaa, establish EbeUl of Norm on h under 
iL.iinnlf at, 169 *q., 491; 462; captured 
by Henry VI g 464 

ATfcami f[hn Finn}. Arabian nhBoaephcr* 
331. 816 *q- 

Avlgnon* reforming synod at T 39 1 commune 
of, 644 i h|„ 666; 679 
AtoUp river* 500 

Avrinckes. cathedral of, 491; Henry II 
absolved it, 56$ *q.; viscount* of I ue 
Chester. earla <yl 

Avranchln. the, 483, 431. &23, $50 
AxboJinif, Isle of r 570 
Axuch, Byimthu Grand Dam^Lli:, 101 
AjuiaJrd, abbot of CIuny r 663 
Aymoii YaireVanhe, and Laois VI, 59$ 
Ayyub, Saltan of Eyjpt, allied n-ilh KbwA- 
mminrH, 515 

Ayyub, SOU Ol Temlm T Zftirid, defeated by 
Norman*. 177 

‘AiAc. Greek army forced tn retreat at, 256 
f AatTx. F&fimilo Caliph,, secureB control of 
Dams^caa, 249; dealings with Aleppo, 


230 iq.; fin* treaty with Greeks, 251; 
renewed war with Greeks, 251 am; his 
death, 252 

Asop the ijl^tor, 737; his influence on 
liractoR. 758 sq. 

Azo, an Italian marquess, lays claim \Q Ule 
county Of Milne h 517 

A^^o. grandfalher of Eonifaea of Tuscany, 
¥3 

Azsa. bisbop of Acqai. en^oy of CaiLitu^ EL 
to Henry V. 107 

A*2o K marquess of Isle, marries ibc Wolf 
heiress Ouneguudft, 129 flotf F 837 nok, 
UBS 

Axzo, [hum of bfitgiieburff. 892 


EasJbeli, 252, 255 

Babsnbenss. Ague*, daughter of Henry tV. 
iQoeatrt^ of p 154; «r Austria. BiTariA, 
Henry Ji^uiir^uLL, I^opotd, Ualpotd 
Bacon, Roger, and ttis inutsliboii oE Arid™ 
lotfr, 813 sq. ; bia down full, 824 bq.; hia 
pEkll^Ophy, 825 sq r 

Bsulr ah|iim"ah, governor of Acre and SJdan. 
262: Dccopies Cairo uri riaTf^ Egypt, ib.- t 
defeats Turks, 262: rtC-cU'es alicglanee of 
Acre*. Tyre, Sldon, and JubaE r 264 
616 

Eight Siy*n F ir/ Yoghl Esst-in 
UagliriSp QtmV garrison al. 247 
Hiipiiru, ooonpiod by Itichorrl I, 291 
Bahnkln, power of ^rinnatians sn. 244 
EolbojiG Bundnqdnri.Mumti'ifc BnlLin. difig-its 
Franks it Gaw. 816; bceomrs Hullarq 
817; onptnrciiAiiliiich at)d Jaffa, ti.; makes 
a truoe with EdwarHl I. 317 
BaiflAij P Greek anny it R 242 
Bakjiir. emir of Aleppo, at Lacks Aleppo, 
2&l>; hia career. 250 ^q., 

BaJatunus. caiitlo t 237 

Baldric of DoJ. Ikii report of UrUijj H r s 
epeech it Clenuont, 265 
BnJdua of He- UbaJdk, the jurist, 749 

Bindwin I, King Jeru^lcssiK btolbcr of 
Godfrey oi BouLMqini, and Fir*! Crusade, 
274 ; resigns claim to OHciia, 287; ^Ukfa- 
liab^ft eounly of Edesa*, 287, 301; his 
rivalry with TaUtred, 2*H; extends his 
couqneHtHp 225; gEvoa Edessa to BaMwIn 
du Bourg, 301; bEi rule In JertliaEam, 
304; 184 

Baldwin U do Bourgp King ot Jerusalem, 
made count of Kdeaso, 301; gives Edesra 
M3 Jcacohn of CourtenaT, 301; aflituiues 
fOTerument of Amioch, 301; bis ndo over 
Jerusalem 304 sq, 

Baldwin HI, King oE JermuJ^n^ 3flrg 
Baldwin IV, King of Jmiaalem, 309 
Baldwin V J King of Jemsaicm, U6s 
Baldwin V, count of Flanders, 68D 
Baldwiu VI, count of Flanders, 59t 
DalJwin IV, eoont ol d.ima 

FliJldnJSp $98 

Baldwin V cotint of HAinftult, big retmiions 
wiib Frederiok i r lOSs^ij, 
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Baldwin* a general of William II qf Sicily* 
WO 

Balearic conquered by Pbmn^ 90S 
Rohan of lb€]m p 310 

Dalian oF SMon, an la we of ihn kin^lom 
of Jerusalem , 80S 
Bnltlcil . Gilbert do. 577 
Builiolp JusccUn tie, 563 
BaLsamon, ThcodnrCf eommcnlator od Grwi 
canon law r 70S, 7 L& sq . 

Bailie landa. anchbbshop Adalbert of Bremen 
and, 22, 29; trade in * 400 
Bamberg. 15, 2S; d«M at h lOfli 1^3. 340flq^i 
245; Hi; death of Conrad III at, 3*8; 
105, 3M. 346 
DiLijihHTvrh. 514, &50, 570 
Randlneili, Rotund, ^ A to an J er in* 
Rope 

Ban! Kalb. Arab tribe, 255 
Eotti Kilab, Amb tribe, 255, 259, 261 »* 
BonLas, dietricl of kingdom of J t-ru "**!«■ m, 
801 

Bimj Litaktn, tet Man jju [akin 
Rarbo. LodovLco, abbot of Santa GJnstLoa, 
60 S 

liarrloE Rhoeai, Byzantine general, 250 
Bordpey* abbey. 686j 000 
Hordo, aiehb^hop Of %ence, pnpoJ I ego. I c- 
under Leo IS, 27 

BAntowjelf, occupied bj Albert the Bear, 347} 
relations with Lfttaok, 400} lies?roved by 
Hcikj the Lion, 469 
BarvtoLi^ 055 
LSarJlvur, 580 

BarhpbraeuB. hieUmrm, 257 note 
Bari, bl^i and capture of, by N urtunliB, 177 1 
destroyed by WillUm 1, 1^2; council of 
{1098)# St Aiwslm hi, 05; esfly comtonne 
ill, 210; lubmtW to Jqthar III, 187. 307 s 
diet cU (1125), 471, 173; 173. 180, HW» 
274. 980. 668 

Bariu wan, imd Bfuul If, 252 net* 

Barking, Will lam I holds a court at, 503 
Rantstaple, 504 
Bain?. Hiebaid, 507 

BaitholGnjcus Bjfiadciuis, the tiano-nifit, 713 
Bartholomew, bkbop of La on, and Norkft t 
680 

Bartholomew SdUcatae* the jurist. 740 
Battolui of Sas^ferraio* the commentaior, 
740 

Bafzfiyah, 349 

Bub il 1, Eastern Kraperor, hla codification of 
law, 713 

Basil II, Ei^k-m Emperor, hit reconquest of 
Italy, 107 j invasion of Syria, 251 sq.; 
Hcond campaign in Syria, 352 
Basil kntH. the, 680 ' 

ATnriffcr, the, 718 *q r 

haste , Henry IV invests Cadaliu at, 42; 

council of, 690, 625 
Ba^s. Ralph. justiciar, 584, 575 
Basftftj Richard, ra/a'^zlfj jujiicitifiut, 594, 
575 

BflJOOtkw, wapentake, 570 


Barb. 553, 565 

JumU\ CkromkJs o/, on lira Justiciar, 577 
Battle, abbot of, 573 
Banco, 416 

Baudnutn. the jurist, 752 

Buuinu, monastery of, and Cluny, ft&l sq. 

Bautzen, ceded lu Vladislav II of Bohemia. 

3*2 

Bavaria, duchy qf, rights of nobles in, 118 sq- 1 ; 
given to Oita of biordheim, 114; given So 
Wolf tV, 122; independence of Wells ln T 
168; given to Babcnberg** 846, 349 sq ,; 

S iven m fb-Tity the Lion! 383 sqq.} Austria 
cinched from, 385} given to Otto of 
Wittelshach, 405; Styria detached from, 
ft.; trade in, *00 nq.V 112 Rq., 140 sq M 
145 sqq., H9&q r . 157, 162, 335 seq., B38, 
847 ifg.. 357; dufewef, Henry, Leopold, 
Otto, Wolf; count-palAtinc oF. jut* Otto 
Raycus, 49h 420, 516} burnt by IL'nrj 1, 
MO; 545. 569 

Bayonne, commune of, 629. 031; local 
customs of. 643; charter of, 646 
Baifrt. local cun torn-L of, 613 
Ekiarn, viiconiit of, 655 
Bcatricej mattica Bon if SCO Ql Tascany, 23; 
EiiorriL-s Godfrey the Bearded, 31} @aves 
life of Alexander El at Mantm, 46; risked, 
by Gregory VII for aid, 59; 6r. 112, M6 
Beatrice, ibinl wife of EL of Sicily h 

191 Piofc 

Beatrix, daughlor of Huittnld of Burgundy. 

iFW~ miLrrics ITrederick I„ 590; 422 
Beauc-e, 594 

BeaucliuuLp. Mile* do, end SUipb^A, S44 
Deautfeticy. 597: council at, 309 
BcfiUin&nuir, Philip 4c Demy, lord of, and 
Roman Law, 751 

Beaumont, 491,517 ; in due nee of the charter 
of, 619, 651 

Beaumont, family* 6ef& of, 53U* 537 sq,* 

544 fk| 

Beaumont, H&nry of, em , l of Warwick, 628 
Beaumont. Robert of t ‘'Besau/ 1 earl of 
Leicester, and Hefiiy IX* 586; and Bcckct, 
559,662; 575 aqq.: hla death, 573 
Beaumont, Robert of, Hi Elanehefima^^w ^ ,^ 
cari of Leicester, rebels against Henry II, 
567. 569; aptarad, 570 
Beaumutil, Robert of t count of Meulan*5 L 28 
Beaumont, Bogar of, supports William n, 
E£d 

Beaumont, Waicmn i-F, count of 8fcukn, 
and Hirnty 1, 586, 549 tq. 

Beauvais,. 519; commune of, 629, 634 h 646, 
649 Sip; oouncil of (1114), 595; see of, 
621 

Beaiivmiaig. the, 813 

Etc, monastery of, foundation of, M, 516, 
526,639; elm LanlFano 
Racket, r rbomx^, archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
made Chance) for, 555; liis poelti&n, 557 J 
made archbishop, ii; his claims m sreh- 
blihop, 658 iq r ; and lbs Cvnitiiutbmi u/ 
Chrtruivti, 569 sqq ; renewal quarrel with 
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Henry LI, otU; defies Hemy and fiqes, 
562 ■ excommunicated his enemies,. :i62sq.; 
TBoonait&d with Henry, 503 sq + ; mnrfitereu* 
564; h U m iniebK * c8. 

Becquei* 653 

B*d*. bid eelJectiuu of peniUuudto, 710 
Bedford, eaotlaof, $44 
BodfGtdjhbe. 644 
B«d* I, King oE Hsmg&ry, 113 
B£Ja IT, King or Hu uglify, 345 
BelJume* lend* of, 403, M3; ire Hubert of 
BcIMtub, WlHUin Tflltika 
BeLIermqj;, Chilerehm abbevi, 676 
BeJ voir, 534 

Benediei VUI, Pope {Thcuphyt&ct}, elation 
ol, 15; crowns Henry LI and Cunegunda, 
15; policy of i 15 sqq.; and w ftgttiMit 
Hualim*, 268 

Benedict IX, Pope {Thwphjljvctl, character 
of, 17 ^ papacy of, 17 nqq.; deposition 
Of, 23; returns la Rune an death of 
Clement U „ 23; expelled, 23; 30, 35, 
50 

Benedict X, latE-Fape, #« John Mmcsus 
Benedict XII. Pope, his attempt at mona=tic 
reform F 688 sq. r 695 

Benedict, St, Leo IX 1 * regard (or, 24; the 
ItqJe of, 85B; reforms based on, 650 sq,; 
l« al*p Besiciiictine Order 

Benedict, St, nhhotnl Auiamsand the reform 
of monastic life,, 650 iq~; hi* dead], 660; 
775 

“Benedict of Fatertorocigh, 3 ' on Itanulf de 
GlwilK 578 

Benedict the CbrteUfln, founder of the Pier- 
loom, 19, 311-1 note 

Benedictine Order, in FngT*nd in the thir¬ 
teenth cento iy, 685; n-form of, 686; Con- 
utllulionF or (1336), 689; oongTngnliciii in 
Spain, 895: ttt fitfm Benedict, Si 
Bcnodieiufl Levita, 710 
Bencveuto, umksET from, to Lao IX* 27; 
given toP niucy, 28,172; earlycom iuu riant, 
315; fynod at j LtiJti), decrees Bgaimrt by 
Investiture, 101; treaty of (1156). between 
Papacy ftfld XormanB, 103; rebels agasnat 
A uadetua 11,065; Itce^d hv WtUinm 1 of 
Sicily. 416; 23,30,34,167,179 186,108 

Benin-, bishop oE Alba, ou 'Boman Seiiatt,' 1 
35 r em Leo dc B^nodlcto Christiano, 43; 
sent at ambOfthidor to Ibmu, 43; attacks! 
Borne again, but fell*, 44; escape* to 
Farma, 44; fails at Mantua, 4-5 
BercuRur 11, King of Italy. 2 
Borunpr of Toots, heresy of, 3 T 38, 52; 
at Jiujue, 87; compelt&tl to recant. 73; 
leniently treated,. ife.; bis Dr Qatna 
Itelllfftf, 791 sq. 

Ectunmo, ally of Pavia, 330 
Ecrkb&mp’tU-ad, WtUklD I at, 591; honour 
and CMtliS of, 553, 581 
Bukahire, SOI, 577, 5W 
Bcrmobdmy, 565 
Bernal, momateiy of t 484 sqq, 

Bernard, St, abbot of Glairvimz, hi# position 


in duiatHGndCm■ ii e%; hi® teaching on 
tha Papacy, xii; 110 aq.; declares for 
Innocent LI. S03; opposes lajthor JH'a 
attempt to reopen Lnh-estLlnre question, 
364; obtains bis support for Innocent, 
342; visi ts Milan in support of Innocent, 
386; his eemmeul on the new kingdom of 
K Icily, 186; visiia Roger H, 368; rtcon- 
eile-R Conrad HI and numfc* of St MaxLiuln 
at diet of Spires, 651; nrgee Conrad to 
did EugeniLH- III, 371; Louia YU and, 
668 tq.; preaches Second Crusade, 367, 
353, 373 aq„ 608; his guardianship of 
chureh intcrefiie d 392; and tha CisLcnuan 
Order. 672+ 674, 676 ; first abbot of 

ClaLTVHJLa, 672; Cluny and* 608; and 
Norhcrt, 680; and Abehud, 560+ 7lW*i 
death of, m, 677; 162, Wd 
Bernard, cardlnd, legale to Milan| 48; ei- 
communicntce Henry IV. 140 
Bernard, bishop of Eilileshchu, removed by 
Frederick I, 324 

Berna rd or Pisa, at EugcniuA HI, Pope 
Bernard of Aeihuit, duke of Saxony, younger 
eon of Albert tha Bear, 153; daleata 
Henry the Lion,, 403; defeated by Henry+ 
408; inude duke of Saxony, 465; bin 
weakneftfl, 407+ 4b0. 405 
Bernard Billuag, duke of Sunny, death of. 
114 

Bernard of Abbeville, founds the oongregtt- 
tion of Tbiron, 670, 675 
Bernard nf liotone. the ennonistp 742 
Bernard of NeuImarchA, in tVales K 535 
BenUkid of Pavia, the canonist, 742 
Bernard of PtiMib^ a supporter of Albert 
the Bear, 347 
Bernard of Eatrebopg. 460 
Bernard of Wblpe, 460 
Bernard, author of Ordo Cfeniaceruf#. 864 
Benncla, 663; caHji of h ttt HoapatrlCp Hubert 
of CommlncA 

Bemo, fimt abbot of Cluny, 881 flq. 

Bc-ltiold of Constance, Abelard and, 800 
Lk-rtjold of St BLusc, chranieter, on incep¬ 
tion Of the First Cnasade, 272 
Bcmward, bMie^p of HdiJceheEm, 3 
Berry, 590 

Bertha of Turin* marries Henry IT, Ilfieq.: 
firrowued Empress, 79; 34j 69, 127; dies* 
145 

Berth a of SnlzWb, ftmte r-in-iaw of Cop¬ 
ra'I HE, mariica the Emperor ManueL 
656 

BerthoLd I of Zahringon, duke of Garlathfa, 
joina HtnrriV against LheSaxoDi, J33 sq.; 
le^olts, 135} death of p 149; 113, 122, 
13® aq, 

Berthold H of Zahringan, niaJTfiea AHnef^, 
daughter of m^tl-Llng Ituniol 1,140; dofeats. 
Hen ry^forceft on the Nodar, 140; sneewdij 

Berthold, bou of BudoH, 147; proclaimed 
temporal head of Swabia, fct> 147; dfi»a 
homage 10 Pope K ft t ; given title of duke* 
148; 14® 
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Berthold TV of Zids ringed, and Conned III, 
SU5T ; and Burgundy, 3&3 sq.; rCCclTM 
privilege of Investiture to three bishoprics* 
ilOO, 399 not? 

Barthold of Kuna-berg. German general! 
470 

Berlhold of RhemMden, sum of anti-kin^ 
Kodolf* 140; death of* 146 
Berirada of Hontforl. £06 
Bertram. mn of Raymond of Si Gillesi 
IjeeomoR count of Tripoli** 302 
Berwick. 570 iq, 

BeiatiFOii, city, diet of, S00 sq,, 423 sqq + ; 

010 

Bfestin. the, 401, 403, 497, .>44 
Bf-lhar, the scholoatieua, 766 
Beverley, charter Go, 530’ churth of St Jobs 
Hi, 544; canons of, GTS 
RcyrDut, 24S §q sp £55, 301: captured by 
Baldwin I, 304; 31S; Until loss o I, 319 
Briers, 039; serfdom ftt r 042 
Ebmdrat^ commune at, 2 £5; counts of, 225p 
429, 442 

Bidd Wl*n. monk* of, 576 

Hugh, ns bote against Stephen, 543; 
made rail of Norfolk, 646; rebels against 
Hmut H , 588 

Blgod* Roger, hm revolt agai n it William II * 
621 

Rikurnyil, malic* 237 
RiJ lungs, family of, ducal office in Saiqht 
hereditary In, 114, 127: hostility to Adal¬ 
bert of Bremen,, 114, 116; ibclr portion 
in Sosony, 119, 164; coal i lion agairnt, 
129 sq.; in Saxon revolt, 131 :; reconciled 
wiili Henry IV, 141; aartincUon of mate 
line in, 153, 334; 401; mv Bernard, 
Herman. Magnus. -Ordoll 
Bingen* 154) 

BlOla, wife of Waller, count of Man tee, 405 
Biuct, Uuiawi *60 
Blanche ul CaatUe, Queen of France, 112 
Bhincbtilandf, peace of, 513 
Bldi, commuzifi df, 6£3 *q,»: serfdom nt T 
642 

Blais, county of. 604 

01da + house ot + 540; (#4 Eustace, Henry* 
Stephen, Theobald, William 
Blund p William, the usher, and Henry U k 
1567 

Boccaccio, ami the commentator*. 739 iq. 

M Bfl<capon!0.' p ntekmwus of Sr.rpma IV, 14 
BOek^lhfiim, Henry IV impriaom-d at, 150 
Boeihimp, 766; John the Scot and T VriS; Iris 
tmnitatJonj. af Aristotle, 789 
Borislav orroruerania. tlef eatod by Bancjte VI. 
407 

Bohemia, disorder? In Church in, 6 oq. t 
60 sq.; supports Emperor Henry IV, 113; 
Henry V and, 155, 16.1: Bothur II f in 
vadca. 336 ftq,; Conrad It! and, 352 *q.; 
Frederick I nnd g 39fl sq r ; 150„ 345; dufe*3 
and kings of* #ac BofivoL Blmi«lav T 
Frederick, Sob&Uv* Svainptuk, Vladislav, 
VraiialaV 


Bobemund I, prince of Anliwh, ion of 
Cl os-can! n 174; captured Avlona, 131; 
conducts war agninnl Byzantium, 193; 
opposes Itouzm Borfla, 183; in Firel 
Cruzado, 274 ; hi* rclationa with Akxioa, 
279, 282, 285; chosen nurreme leader of 
ihc OruMvdclH at Abtlooh, 222 sq.; l^cConie^ 
prince of Antioch, 294; b is charter to 
Genoese. 295 ootc; his rulo in Antioch, 
301; 66 

Bohcmond II, prince of Antioch! deprived 
of Apulia by Bo|rcr II. 1S&; his role in 
Antioch. 361; marries dan^hter of 
Baldwin It, ib.; 302 
itoliBTnond III, prince of Antioch^ 313 
Bobemond IV, prince of Antioch. 31 a 
Bnhnn, Hnmpbrej do, 536, 569 
Boioannen, catapan, defeats. Nonmuw, 169 S 
femndei city of Tniin, ift. p 210 
Bgisconrt-iinr-Mcr, 652 
BaLEonhnr^r battlo at, 465 
Bolediiv III, duke of Foluid, responsible 
fpr eonrendofi of pomcmni&i 165; aup- 
prtft Boris' olaim to Hun|ary s 345; does 
hoinago to Lolliar IIl t 345; d&Ath of, 
351 

Botefllav IT, duke of Poland, drinss out hta 
bmtber VEad^Iav U, 351,,1B8; rolaliona 
with Froderiok I, 3S8sq. 

BoUngbtn-kc r henonr of,. 544 
Boloinm, ^?cOgraphl Cal position of, 268; 
Consuls al, 220; her grtmtness and atnbi- 
tiem, 2^0; bUbop and govxmmeni of, 
252; contract! nm at, 233; 

tiilei oath of [rally 6c Frederick £, 428; 
laW'School at, 734 sqq. 

Bolsovcr, 568 

Eonavcnlum, Si, on Hugh of Si Vlclor, 
800; and Aqminjtx, 822 
Bonifnoc, St h and cclibacT, 12 
Botilfaoe VILI, F&|», Ihoh lire Ii^cr Stito i 
//tffrriolluffl, 214; nild the Celestines, 
G88 

Boniface IX, Foptj approves Order of Corpus 
Cbria-rt, m 

Boniface, marqttets uf Tuscany^ idattics 
B eatrice of Lorraine. 23; murder of, 31 
Bonidliuii, a h^cKe lawyer, 733 
Bonizo, bkhop of Sntri, on l^enedlct IX. 
19; on Gnuio of Milan, 39; on lode* 
pend cnee of Milan, 42 ■ on Cadalus* iA 
Bonizo, father of pope Gregory VII, 51 
Boreshommes, th$ T Aostin eannns p 6$3 
B«d«vui d comiuiictB of, 629, 631, 634, 656, 
643, 647 sq. r 650; tterfdom at, G42; local 
onatomfi of, 643 

Bona p his claim lo Ihrone of Hungary, 345, 

m 

BoKvo-l, dnko of Bohemia, supports Henry 
IV, 150; vjtiieEloJ, 165 
Bo^a, archbishop of York, 771 
Bosham, 497 

Botanialcs, Niccphomtf, NEcephcrftu 

Botaniales 

Botleld + Emperor Henry HI die* al, 3L 
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B^cieb&rd fe Yraatre, 623 
Bo alike, eocml* of, eflecu of c™*d&i oti h 
328; j^Gcdfrej 
Boulogne, eommutio of, 6!5 
Eou2r,jp c, OOUQ^J Of, 494, 537, @41; Counts 
of, «h Etutaro, Matthew* Stephen, 
Kin^of England, William 
Boulogne, honour of (in England), 537, 541 
Bourne, monastery oi t 673 
Bourbon „ Louis VI uni tho lordship of, 508; 

lord of + tee Arehambnud 
Boimlin, Maurice. arc hbisliop of 

(anti-Fops Granary VUJ) t 105 ; BXttUn- 
municiLtedl by Golirius it, I*-; captured 
by Colixta* II, 107; 109 
Bourgea, synod of (1031 1 . 9, 14 [ 50fl P 605, 
667* commune of, 031; law-school M. 
7&J 

Bout ill Jr-T. Jehan, bin Hmm* Kumf, 751 
Bora* 695 
Brabant, 4 ID 

13melon, Iho jurist, Influence of A 20 on. 

758 * 3 . 

BmioSc, William of. In Wales, 525 
Branca] eooe p jKxfril'ii, 238 
Dranrk-Fiburg, missions in, 343; acquired by 
Albert Lke Boor, 344,357; margrave of. 
Mt Glto 

Ltratir]?iT t duke of Bubuk, founds tee at 
Oknutx, 4; occlosiasUeal policy of h 16 . 
Bnty.ffHT-icim:, 590 sq.. 814 
Ur^ripai, Nithchs, ire Hadrian IV h Papo 
Brecknock, buttle near, 

Bmle jlkmrallfi), 499 
Bicdingen a 133 

Brcitertwani*., Lotittr HI die* at, 345 
BreEnen, archbishop Adalbert eipelicd from, 
118; 401 

Brihnuia, buttle of, 539, 062 sij. 

Breacta, joins loagn* against Frederick h 
194, 427 *q,, 455; c fl oaak at, 320; ally of 
Milan, 230 

Ereloull, 539, 551,605 
Br&hfimoun, c&fttlc of, 526 
Brethren of lb* Common Life, ih* p 694 
Brcrfririum Jiari^nup, Ibe (Let Jidumnu 
f'urt^oikoniRi b 721 aq., 744 k). 

Bridget, Bt, SwfrLiah utattsa, and Lbe 
Order of lbe Saviour, 694 
Bridgnorth, eiuilv of, 530, 555 
Bridlington, abbey, 684 
Brindisi, 175 *q., 121* m m 
Eriotmc. Conti, 465; count of* 4FU*, 423 
Brnude, canoru ol s 613 
Bristol, 208; 637, 545; easile, Bteplian irn- 
prisoned in, 5-17: 519. 551 
Brittany, Ii 02 ( 611. 613; count of, 59B 
Brixen. Gregory VII deposed at council of 
Him). 76 sq., 141 
Bnxwtirih, Poicr of , 581 
Br^po, Gerard of, *f* Gerard of Browne 
Brough - iiEiiler. Stainj]]i>or H cattle, 570 
Brvuceurt, paatura of, 652 
Bruges, 368; 4ehcrin$ at, 631; 333,598 ^qq. 
Braun, Johannes toD , German lawyer, 764 


Bruno, St. and the Cmrlhwium Order, 669 
Bruno I, aiohblsbop of Cologne, 2 
Bruno III. arehhkehopof Cologne, 466 
Bruno. arch bishop nf Treves, heads oiilba&*j 
to FaschsJ H, 1 U 1 

Bnmo h bisbfip of Tool, wee Leo IX, Pope 
Bmno p chronicler, 137 raot* 

Brunswick, 145p 358, 402 r 466 uq. h 410, 466 
sq r , 169; county of, 129, Li 8 ; counts of f 

ire Ekberi 

Buckingham, borough* 638; carl of, 528 

Buckinghamshire, 680 

Build WO\ abbey, 553 

Builth, lord&hip of, 535 

Bulgarin, cruBadeni In, 275, 111 

Bulguufl, the gloe^ntOT, 737 

Bulls, 697 

BuEuriyas, caalle of, 250, 361 
Bundlck, GuLcantal, 182 
Bungay . 563, 571 

BuOndehmmri + lbe, mhrnLtc to Flo re HOC, 
224 

Burcbard, bishop of Eichstadt, removorl by 
Frederick L 3114 

Burchard, bishop of Halborfitadl h bis dla- 
loyalty to Henry [V, 81, III; leads revolt 
againsi Hortry I V, 129 sqq -; revollfi o^oln, 
135; tEmnlef of, IM 

Burt?hard, bjHhi.qi of f*anaaime, Italian 
chanci^lor, 141 

Bnrelnird, liiihop of Wcrrot, 3 P 16; his 
collection of canon*, a. 712 
Borchard of Loocnni, murder of, 336 
Burgundians, laws of the, 722 p 725 &q. 
Bur^und La, the jurLGl, 737 
Burgundy, kingdom of (Arelato* Arloa) + 
church reform in, 2 P 18; authority of 
German King* in, IQ* 124 ? 389 sq r , 169; 
Concordat of Worm* and, 167 *q., 163; 
ihikea of ZlibrinAen roctors of, 337, 384, 
389 sq., 469; Bichard I ettfeoff^i with, 
469, 472; pro-Frcnch feeling in, 818; 26, 
183, 165, 149; ifr nho Burgundy, county 
of 

Burgundy^ county of j Frunebe Comt^) ¥ 337. 
369; Frederick"! maniea the helms, 390p 
422; manasriejsm in. 676; COUEltff of, *<* 
Beatrix, BainaJd. William 
Burgundy (French duchy), duke of, 616, 
819, 644; cumnjunkics in, 639, 639, 641. 
850; tad ctho Eudes, Hugb 
Biinyi moirnslory r 694 Rq. 

Bury St Edmunds monitory of, 509; abbot 
ofi 502, 530; borough of p 536 scr., fi51 + 
558, 589 aq. 

Busch, Johann, 694 
llu tom. 183, 102 
Butrin to, Guisoard at, 162 
Bnza'ah, 28i 
Byblue, #cc Jubaii 

Bywuine KEupire, Ha rclalioEU with 
Southern Italy, Chap, p; n ud the Cm- 
eodeti, xrii iq rp Chap, tr; wo it in Syria, 
Chap, vi 

Byron tium* •« Constaniinop]* 
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CabcmbUi. CisterclAn Mim-itery, 677 
C&datua, bishop of Parma (anti-Fopo 
Honoring 33)* hid ohselian ha 42; 

conflict with ALemndcr II, 44tiqq.„ i H ^q.; 
n'tiiM to Firm a, 44 sq L ; deal h of, 49 
Cadomn, lElarmcd monasTerr, 6TL4 
Coduro, undidMe for the archbishopric of 
Brap t 6fl5 

C&ou, 436, 4&0 r 493> m> 523, 525 &q.. 536, 
£33, 545: monasteries At, 433 
Caerban, 625 

Caesarea, in Fnta^ii n e, captured by Baldwin I, 
304, 329; captured by EaiWr-S 317 
Gabors, 612- commune at, 639 
CnEAbri n.,, Byzantine province, 1, IC7; Gulp- 
coti1 conq mra, 179; kmile in. and rwol l, 
173 aq.; eiealed duchy for G discard by tliK 
Pope. 1 75; Roper I in, I73sq., 177 T 163 ; 
179 54q. T ISO, rn< m> 471; mmuuiiaries 
in. 688 

Calais* oammane of, 045 
Cuhvirava,, Drdtir of, 333, 633 sq- 
CAhstai II, Pope {Guy, archbishop of 
Vlenno), 0pp0*t-4 Ph^cGjiI ll r & surrender, 
193; elected Faqtt. 103,663; hi* character, 
10£sq,; nrgniiiUiun* wills Henry V, 106, 
161; rupture with Henry V, 196; and 
Concordat of Worms. 167 sqq., 162 -■iq.. 
300; his relations with King* of Knghuad 
and France h 190 p 60S; 110, 341 latte, 
672 

Callitas III {onti-Fope), i-f* John of tslru run 
Caltabellottn, castle of, 203, 471 
CajsjaldoLi. Order of, 667 sq. H 095 
Gamhmi, 2; aonmiuiuil moTcmedt in, 126 
note, 146 &q., 635, 613 
Cambridge* CMilfl of, 503; 563; monks at* 
669 sq*; county oL 567 
Cam&rinn, given to Pope Victor H by Henry 
HI, 31 

Camp, Cistercian abbey, 676 
Campo. and naonaatory o( Faria, 5 
Campo Grai&Sf Frederick: 1 at, 419 
Qannae> Norm oh a defeated at (lGlE), 169 
Canon Law p icr Ljlw, Canon 
CiUlOltB regular, 13. 69, 676 *qq« 

Canoflaa, castle, nwlicd by Ajezo, 23; 55; 
olieolution of Henry IT at, 58, 69 Bq,, 72, 
96, 126, 137, 179, 454 
Canterbury, 501, 536 p 562 sqq, p 566, G68; 
«M Of. 511, 522, m t 531, 545, 556, 561■ 
nbillita of gee in primacy over York. 63, 
100, 516; Abbeys at. 509; archdeacon of, 
556, 577 

Contis SOU of Eric, Kin” of Denmark, his 
rule in Bchlwvtg, 344; murder of. lb. \ 

&m 

Canute T,ELttg Of Denosark, son of Magnus, 
disputed the throne with JSvcLn Ilf, B90; 
Ulhd, 367 

Canute Tl, Kiiitfof tkenmark p marries Henry 
the Lion's daughter, 367; his aitacks on 
northern Germany, 4073 465 p 463 
Canute, #ff Knot 
Capclla, HnrtMOUH, 70S, 766 


Cnpffnnff^ noble divas in Italian dries, 217 
tqq, 

Capua, 87* 167 sqq.„ 169; capture of + 90; 
462, 479; prince* of, ne Jordan, PianJulf, 
Bichiitd, Robert 
Caiunha, Edict of, 701 
Carcak&KinC, commune of. 628, 648, 659 
Card lgmn p 525, 546, 550 
Cardinals p college of, viii R 37 
Cnrinthia, duchy of, given to Ecrthold of 
Ziihnnpfen, 113; h Is Weakness Lfl, H8 «J P ; 
given la Lintold o! Eppeniitean, 140 ; 139 
Carlisle, William II builds castle at, 524; 
Henry f creates dioneaE of, 535; 544, 549; 
castle, 556; 597 Jq. P 070 eq. ; Austin 
onions of, 670 
Carmarthen, 525, 553 
Card us of Tocco, the jprkt, 737 
firmxefo, invention of, by Aribert. 218; in 
the baltfa of l^gnano, 446 
CnrtliAge, councils of F 11 
Carth Uhi an Order, the, 663 sq. 

Ca-ihei, 560 
Owl, 403, 599 

CaesineSe OOQgrognbbo, the, 093 
CaSsiudoni5, and school 3 of rhetoric, 736 
t'anskipe, Normanu duftabed by Venetians 
neiu, 132 
Citstc^gio, 445 

Castel, refunusd motuiEtery, 693 
Castile, Iaive of r 747 sq.; mOiniStieiim 10, 
677; mditai^y uiderti m, 662 sq . 
Costrciginmnni t 176 aq. 

Colftinnut, feudal code of* 729 not*; mffilaill- 
dsm in, 677 
Catania, I77 1 471 
Catmcie^ 500 
Cation t manor of, 439 
Can tcrets p 653 
€nui, 699 

Cedrcttus, bistorian, on rt^toratfnn of church 
of Holy Sepulchre,256 not*; ohronjolu^yof, 
257 mtt, 258 
Cefald, eburch of, 290 
Cdtetine Order, the, 688 
CdcsLtuc II, Pope, pontiHeatc of, 370; rchi- 
Udns with Huger U t Z63; and Louii YU, 
007 

Celcstine III, Pope (Hyaninthh podtiheate 
&f, 4045 sqq.; emwns Henry VI, 202, 404; 
negotiations with EcUiy VI, 47-1,470 &qq,; 
and ind ulgenets p 323; 467 
Coptine Y f Pope^ hv Peter MormnC 
Cencinn, Ronum noble, and CadaiuS, 44; 
imprisons Gregory VII , 60 Bq. ; UffCrs DO 
maka Guisoaid emperor, I?9 
Cephalonia, allocked hy Normans, 102 
Ceprano> Gregory YU meets Robert Gul&rard 
SU, 77 r 83, 189 *q r ; 416. 4S4 
Ccrtgo, iriland, sciMd hy Roger 13, 376 
Corley. abSwy of St Tiger at, 481 
Cemlarins, MichAtl, Micliai!] Ccriularitia 
Cosarea, ttt Alesundria 
Chablid, oomumne of, suppressed, 652 
ChaJcedoD, counml of, 26 
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ClmJcidiqtt, bin vammmlikJj an the Tim&eiu „ 
TB§ sq. 

Ckalon, count of. 613 
OktUori*,, 1Q1 

Champagne, 410, 49B P GOl, 6M sq . s 618; 
COlHmUttBe illn G30.rl4Ur mfJam in. 641i 
counts. of, *m Henry. Theobald 
Chancellor, office of, in Henry U'fi reign, 576 
Channel. Ifae English, 467 sq.* A05, &M\ -q tH 
530 p 333,536, SM. 643, 545 h 55l h 501, 610 
C bur ton Lhti Bald, Western Emperor, King 
of Franco p lud private oh urche -. 3; 7H4 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne), Western 
Ecu purer, and private ownership of 
churches, 0; end clerical celibacy. 13 ; 
Frederick I ctiusea him to be oaaoniwd, 
6&4; end the ref ana of momwEetiefl, 659; 
end schools, 772 3qq P ; and Hie Cft-DiUnyirUa 
remrissance, 734; 20 p 101. 382, 334 
Charles, hbihop of CouStAnce k dejK: •-i.d tor 
simony, 45, 125 

Chub* Good, canal of FLuidur*, incited 
to stand for electro on the death of 
Heniy V K &>>; omider of , £33, 593 
CUnfUeijp near Lyons, 634 
Ctorfrr Clarify p the, 372 

Ctutftrea, town, 5DJ sq., WJ£; schools at, 
778,863; county of p 604 £ bishop of r 5SM; 
oomil of H at Theobald 
Chiik-unfort, EU'd«- t 593, 666 -ij- 
Chaumtint-Biir-Loire. 612 
C haiku r nunnery. 671 
Cherbourg, 4U-n uo it, 524 
Cbefhir*, 604, 607 sg P 
Chester, 537 sg. t 566; earldom of, 507, 
524; MG of. 606. 511; carls of, 314, uud 
ih Hu^h, Ilium!! 

Cberreutf 1 , castle, 693, 596 
Clkul-BcwH-t, rcfortricd mcuiisttiy, tiM 
ChSursToJEu, Cbleriiiim abbey, 677 
Ctliftienna, inciting of Frederick 4 and 
Henry the Lion iul. 102 sg. R 443 
Clncbcrttr, 533; see of r dll 
Chicrip c-uiCdilo, destroyed by Frederick I, 
4L7 

ChLodnswinth, King, and Visigothlc law p 
m t 744 fig. 

Cbinon 1 666. 507 
Chioggia, 440 5fl. 

CbtrmLrusi, a KhMbnaatijr, 771 
CMviiii abbey h 663 

ChriHtl&Up archbishop of Mnjescfl. 108,338 p 
m, S9S, 407,441,465 
Christian. count of Oldenburg, and Hcnry 
tbcldon. m401 

Chn>dt>:iicLq. Si. bluhop of Metz, hie te tutru s p 
13. C6G, 772 

CbryKMlorn, St John, 63 
Cbur P 167 not* 

Cibatua r eruBadcre derated at. 276 
Cilicia, Emperor BualI in, 262; emudm 1 
virkmea in, 286 sqg.; m* af«o .innenta 
Min nr 

Clno of Piifa^n, jurM and poet h 740 
CirencoaLcr, abbey, 631 


Giikidili Order. lbe r 672 sqq r ; its eipon- 
■iun, rb.; die Charter of Ohuxity, 873; kt 
dousUturiun, 674; lay-hrolber«p 675; rnpid 
growth of, 676; in E unbind, it.; iu 
position m 1151, 677; rofruma in the 
15d cenluiT, 605 

Cf?K4UXp abbey, fanndaitod nf, 072; 553 

CEtioB. Italian, Chupa. ¥, tm; eft&cl of 
Lainbnrd congUc^l on^ 200 pg.; eccie-iLits- 
ticul tntlilubona h 210 eg,; devetppmeul 
under CamlingLan Emplre h 212; lorlElitu- 
tiuu ofp 212 Eg.; epEticopai govemmeni in + 
21J; undoi ruiu of do OttOft, 2J6 iq T ; 
gremh of collect Eve ucEiottp 214; tua 
ffiJlrUiV 215; Ika bemi ftjyfliirirt, ib,; early 
L-oitunimesmtke SouUip 215 ag.; difTtrcnca 
heiween tbfcfio and northern towat, 216: 

in northern cities, 217 ag.; ttae uf 
popukiii, 31S fig.; dlafia war it factor in 
growth of eomtu ones, 220; establuLhincni 
of eonjula in h 220; ciiliurul mid political 
jnJlmrirt-a on, 222 ag.| superGesdon of 
fttUdul utid aUk antborLtiefip iix, 223 ; 
Valuable aid of bishops in growth uf, f&4 
ulterior cjEpanfiLan or, 223 sgg.; rural oom- 
mtinos, 221 ig.* pillion towards does 
of 12th cen tuir, 225 Bg fc ; tQt&rdtj wars, 
226, 223; tk veLapriif.nl of OHELDjeiC^ 226 
lntriLute rhalrEt* among, 227 *gg,; 
oaurpatiaii of ftguiiu, 231 m j T ; impend 
dipinjimiij to. ib ,; relations with counU, 

vi&oountflj JLUd biabopB^ 232; ihe ar^|lo, 

215, 219 Bgg.p 1332 ; eonsnii and other 

ortlniaJjj, 22Dagg. k 233; Ike Council h 233 
tg-'p law of, 234 ; con - liLulion of army 

in, 23-7 fig.; and pfdiicMi 235 iq.; 

^iidfl, 236 Mg.; interna!] strife, 237: the 
j -■■ , 237 Kg.; commerce mni biLiikin- 

in, 239egg.- eorjK.-nthi ]Lfo in h 248; blood 
leLida among nohLea of, 240; (.^nenU 
Chamclor of, jrfx 9q,, 2 It; effeetfl of 
Cra.-^jk;, on, 32S gg.; 36I r 6l6; j/f alw 
Lfimbard League 

CLvlIjl Cavkdlmut^ Guibi-rl dit^ at^ 4hB; 
Hadrian 1Y at. 41U ; Ak-umdcr ill dlut 
al» 453 

Civltaiep balUc of {lU63) t 2$ t I73 r 4&4 

CMrvaai. abbey of. 5$3 F 666, 672 agg* 

Clare, family, head of, erenk'd carl of 
Hertford, 548 

Clare, Gilbfri □!. nrtioh^l ear] of Pembroke 
by^Stephen, 546; nicknitmod fiLrongbow + 

Clare, Itlchaml of. 611 

Clare, Eiehotd FitzGiibcri de, u^trqngbQt 

Clare, E'-^t do, earl of Hertford,, and 
liecket, 55# 

Clarebold of Vandeuil. a loader uf Cnut&d» h 
277 

Clarendon, 66k 577 

Ciarmdtm^ Awrife of, 364 frgg. 

Ctarendcfiii Cmstituiwm o/ t 100* 559 sgg. h 
566 

trlpi,4tnl 11, Pope biahupof B*m- 

bora), 22 ^.,26 
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Clement 111, wiEUPopt, jw G albert, ansh- 
Si in-hop of Ravenna 

Clement III, Pop* 1 . anil Frederick I. 409, 
469; uipporta Tiinered of Lecce, 46L; 
death of; 202, 46S 

Clemens TV, Pope, rind Roger Bacon, 626 
Clement Y, Pape, Dfcretalt, 

714 

Clement the Scot, an4 Charles the Great, 

m «i- 

dementia, daughter of Conrad ci T Zihringen, 
marries Henry the Lion, 357 
Claobury Hortimet, 555 
Clermont, -cooncR of (1095), EH sq., 94 tq , 
99, 355, 271 &qq,; 523; Canons of, 
615 

Clifford, WaJ ter, 556 
Clinton, Gecdlray dp, 534 
CLuuems, favoured by Pilgrim of Cologne, 2; 
influence in Burgundy 101; extension of 
inflnencs under Urban If, 89: 515 
Ciuny, monastery of, 1 1, 15, 34 I - 1 ■■ - 

615, mi Rqq.: Urban If prior of, 87; ikalh 
of Qelasius flat. 105; itid^Eiijentlioa^, 
Ofifl; under Odiln, 054; Kinder Hugh. 666; 
iu bndmncc, 656; St Bernard and, lb.; 
abbots of, icr Aymird, Berno, Ru^ H 
Mayent, Odllo, Odo. Peter* Pons 
Coblenz Conrad III elected king nt, 346 
Codification of Junirnmn, Chap. m 

pa*ttm 

Ctvitx Grafprinnu, 761, 721 
CW« fffiHfnldm 704* 721 
CW« &e$Mlarum t 660 
Cr*ttfT gee iTmufottifit 

Colebcater, 537* 536, 548 
Colins, 555 

Cot-oglH* 2; decay of namum Hfe among 
Cathedral dergy at, 131 115; Hsing against 
Anno n.t, 120, 132; second marriage of 
Henry TV at, 145; its Jojslty Eo Henry IT P 
and consequent puiiiahmcnt by Henry V, 
ISO iq.; its altitude to Hcury V, 167; 
revolts Ligninyt Henry Y* 159; 160; rides 
with Henry V and UJttli archbishop 
Frederick,. 161; Fetor the Hermit at, 
275; persecution of JuWi by crusaders at, 
277 

Colannn, family of* first appearance in 
history, 20 

Colonim, Peter, defeated by Faulted II, 3>& 

Calswegon of Lincoln* 505 

Comman 1 atore, tbe F on the Civil I**, 756 

«iq + 

Commerce, development of, in Italian citk^ T 
220 tq,; trade routes of Lombardy, 229; 
effect of Crusades an. 32S Hjq.; effect of, 
on French communes, 643 sq r 
Communes, iix sq.; in France, Chap. XIX; 
definition of a commune in Fninec, 626; 
funriutrfi jit rdfi, 636; ArnfftlulH, 627 sq,; 
riJ/ri dr 5o»rj/m£*ir, 62d &q.; batiirftt am] 
t*iW« nrurCI, 629 sq.; rural comm an Sties* 
536; caused of Ihetr rise, 630 iq.; llomiui 
influence, 631 *q.; Germanic influence, 


632; royal infiuD nee, 63d sq,; eode&bsticaj 
Influence, 634 sqq.; Peace of Gud and, 635 
iq.; ibe Crusades and r 63S; Influence of 
commerce, 637; growth through fitrugjgte, 
637 sqq-; pn«fn] advance of, 539 aq r ; 
economic development, 646 Rq,; serfdom 
and, 641; exactions of lords and, 642; 
influence of geography, 513; and of la- 
crettsin^ w«,Ub, 644; imkpeudent growth 
cf n 546 sq,; double (owns, 649; afflliatioc 
of entnmuneft, 546 iq.; rf^EonnJ grouping, 
649 :*q-s rural comimuies, 650 sqq.; 
eommyn property, rlgbta and doUcs, 559 
sq.; general concEuainne as to, 636 r«i.; 
internatbnnl ehnractarof the movement, 
615 sq.j in England, 545; in Germany, 
ill, 119 *q. h 646; in Italy, rtr Citie*, 

ItaliiiD 

Comneni, end of the, 473; ire afro Alnrins, 
AndrnnKcu.y, Isaac, John, Manuel 

Cornu, an early rival of Milan, 220 i conquiired 
by MiJiin, 230; 425 sq r| 445 

CnmpL^gnUr 649 

Cnruui, a cUtzeu of Unnen* helps William Ii t 

im 

Cotum p wrl of Ridlimo^d, and lb* writ of 
right, 556 

Concbef, monut«iy at, 193; fores* cf, 653 

C^mnlfa ifqpctfanm^ G60 

Conierafla, mom league of citizens in Italy t 
216 

Connaught, 565 

Cono, flee Cuno 

Cun rad, II, Western Emppmr, 9 sq., 17 siqq.* 
23 5q., 31. no, S27„ 168 ml*, IfiOirq, 

Ccmr.Ld III of Hohen.Htauftn, King tif *ho 
Bomans, Chapa. E t xr Hflis; 153 Rq.; 
ii.fju.k- duke, 160; bis war agn'tnsl 
Lochar HI, 336; elected anti-king, and 
proceed 1 EC Italy, ib.; his dipEnmaa to 
I La Li art cities, 231; crowned at Mon^a. 
339, 363; returns to Germany. 333; sub¬ 
mits to Lo'har III, 341, 366; his el ruction 
n» kii]g> 346, 367; ndaiEoni witb Heiary 
Lhe Fraud, 346; add the Second Crusade, 
307, 353 sqq., 374; alliance- with Manuel, 
376; faces mbcRlonof Welt Y| 
in Swabiik, 3|H kj l - his vicEoiy and its 
effects, 549; hiaeolllemeni of civil wars at 
Frankfurt, 349; ccelesiafitica] difficulties 
over abbey of Et Mini mid, 355 sq.; his 
family ccmiexLona, 351; relations with 
Pol and and Bohemia, 351 eq.; relations 
with Hungary. 352; roconcites Henry 
J&iomirgutt and the bishop of Itutisbon, 
352; fast activities of, 357 *q., 37B sq.; 
failure of attack an BranraicL, 656; his 
death and character, 356 aq., 366; power 
of Curia in reign of, 391 peoI^ ; 164, 334 sq., 
391 sq.. 354, m r 440 

Conrad r Eing + son of Henry FV\ iCVMptod aa 
hb 9 UCC*ft*ar at Gosl&r, 165; made duke 
of Lower 1+orraLne, lb. \ crowned King 
of Germany. 145; revolt swdnyt Hen ry IV, 
91 sq.,146; crowned: king of Italy, 91; does 
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fs&Sty to Urban IX, 04; marries daughter 
of Roger of Sicily. ib, p 183; his Jrulunt 
wild death, 9t 

Conrad of MonifcmU, Ring of Jerusalem, 
rdiilsone will i Guy do Lu&ignnn. a HI 
niflrrigg Isabella, tinier of BaUvEii IV, 
Si 1; Eocure* snccc^ioD to the throne of 
JeniEAjcm, iii,; deali] of, it* 

Cunradp archbishop of Magdeburg, aruppam 
Henry the Linn* ^4 e3 

Conrad I, arahUebw of SinJiborg, revoltii 
agamsi Henry V, 104; hi* reforming if&L 
110? oppose* Henry V# rcolwiastkail 
policy, 158; Kip port* Intioocat II. 842; 
341,332. 401 nob 

Conrad II, archbishop of 8»E&bur£ p liJif ex- 
pulsion by Frederick I aEtd death* 3B5 
Conrad, archbishop of TfffrHHt, murdered, 
HO 

Conrad of Wittehibacb, made arehbifhop of 
Maysnea by Frederick. I, S.-ut r;moved, 38SL 
410; 441 h 4&7 

Conrad, bin hop of Wennn p bin ODibAsej lo 

AlesanJiT 119, 393 

Conrad, duke of Zihrirtgen, bia all lance with 
Lolbar ILL 337; doe* hoimigr to Conrad 
Ill. hI-IC; the Wffldi and. 

Conrad Ill. 357; jj i^ eflforlu to sued ill? 
Burgundy, 389: hi- death, lib. 

Conrad, balf-brotliLr Of Froderick 1, nisido 
count-palatine oE \h< Rhino, 387 „ 469 
Conrad of WettEn, msJinvv of Mtd-:<n P 
up pointed by Loth nr ill, 184; turbulence 
Of, BB9; 3845 

Conrad, oount of Luxemburg, 142 
Conrad of Ldtxdinbujd. ttenwjui g*iwral f 
470. 472 

Conrad of Nordbdm, murdered, 152 
Conrad of L'r : din/i-ti, made VEcegtrent of 
Sicily* 472 

GotlJwtn ol Hohenstimten, ftj> King of 
Jerusalem, 316 aq t 

CtrmvTtcri a. or family group, in ItaJlan 

entire, 236, 210 n* 

ConsUneo, *ynod of (1094). S2; treaty of 
(1 15% 100. m . 394 > 396; 1 Wo of (1183). 
m 452; 20. 390. 496, 623 
Co-cm tan od,, Einpre-s. d^ugbler ol Roger II 
of Sicily. 191.2otl- niame.q Henry VI, lfl8 p 
466. 453. 467 s fwtivwi oath of nlie^iriEce 
from Sicilian uobEc*. 461; cnplured bj 

Norman*. 292,484; liberat«l and escapes 

lo Gurauuiy, 466; bmomm inothftr of 
Frederick II f 456. 172; 471 
Gonsianefi* daughter ol Daiiemortd [J of 
Antioch, marries Raymond of LoLtuu, 302; 
marries RepH nuld of Chutillan, 308 
ConnUmee. 3ibstar of Lou in VII, be trothi-d. to 
^Stephen's eldest son, 846; 616 
ConfitajUmo l r the Gttfcl r Emperor, 7, 20,. 
m. 716oq<j, 

ConaiimtLne I’ll, Eastern Rm]jK-nir r 71U 
CooBtantinn VIII, EAii^ra Kfiipejor. bla 
treaty wit h ihr Fitinutea, 250 
Cunslantmu IX, Emperor, 29 iq,; 


ttegotlatloiia WLib Leo IX. 257 f Catulilja] tea 

law-fichool. 719 

ConHtiintinopJg (Byzantium), Cbap, vji ; 
Norman indutraee at. 171; tradt of p 239. 
322; Will lam II attaobs. 193; and SeeoinT 
Crauad«i T ft5d t 356 *q*\ BarbtiroB&& and. 
411; capture qf, by Fourtti Crusado. 314; 
28 n*r a* m-1 ^6, 473, 179. 716 

f7??iiu* rirdirjff Cm 0fl9 

in South France, Chap, m; 

627 iwj. 

Consul*, their establishment m ItBita citieB, 
226 sqq, P 233 ; oriBip of tiLle, 3321 26’J 
CunterulL local bacmiB Ln South lUtly, 168 
Conway p river, 5^ 

CofbeiJ, caatle of. 593, 596 
Corbie, mmmQ.ua of. 635, 619; abbey. 632 
Corf6 h etptMned by Oul&cfird, 131- caplujed 
by If^er 11, 189, 375 
Corinth, Mkil by Roger II, 376 
Cormeillc*. inoua^tery of, 4LI7 
Connery, momuilory. fi79 
Comweill p 497, 503, 509, 545; tsarldotti of, 
created by Matilda, 517; Oikrla of p 
Reginald, Iticbard 
Corpus ChrsaG, Order of, 692 
Corei. llicp I WWI II and. 26 
Corrion, authority ovnr p cJaimed by Gregory 
VI!, 83; itti d by Urban II, 90; Fisa, Genoa 
and. 326 jq., 366 

ConiHiu. i^mnd-duke of Tuscany, ajmeiea 

Bitmap 326 

Coteiktio, tho, 491, 49J; Henry' I and. 523 a 

m; W) 

CutUt, family at Milpui. 40 
Conci p casLle of, 598 r 595 
Coucy^5|ir-C^irt. AlOAaddet III at. 437 
Cooesnqp, rirer. 488 

CounUj-pAlEitine, tbeir pcMiiiuu. 118 121 

tun 

CouUinoo*, 49a; of, 497 

Cuiod, iff Geabqn 
Cracow, di^tmotiou of, 351 
CraawelL moisnstorv, 669 
Crtqy-ofk-ilrio, CantJc! fs26 ?q. 
drt dy-ijjf.Bern'p 59o 

Cr«itm p unlural ally of Mi fan, 230: wllh- 
tfUwti!■ liigo by Lothar ED, 364; bealogod 
and destroyed by Frederick 1, 327,428 sq.; 
rebuilt, 4i58 

Cremona, 94; geo-graphiCitl position of. 203; 
bishop made count of, 214; Otto H1 p h 
grapt to, i&,; a riviy of Milan, 23 $; a rival 
of Fiawm^ikEd Reggio, £30; brfieged by 
Frwlerifllr I, 454 

CreaL!entii, the. liocaan family # 14 fiq. p 10+ 

Cresc^ptin* p John, pstricild of Bomep death 
of, 13 

Crawli wratp 5W 

Cs-u^des, ChajM, vti. vntp n; eharaeter of . 
xi u hq,; efTecla of. upon Western Europe, 
Cbnp, ii; imporEanco of the immanent, 
320; md the Fapa^y , ttNiqq*; causes of 
enumslagui for h b Europe. 821 b q.; papal 
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qf, 323 nq r ; and eccteaEjiitieai 
Liuiliun, i!23 h],; and missionary work, 
offset on ^oRTBplucni knowledge* 
3-9 sq r ; effect on ecenonak und Social] ile, 
&2?iqri on commfirM, Ji^&qq,; -affect 
on Italian dtte#, 930 *q.; effect on leAi*fi- 
inH, «1 n EfU ti Safy multa of, on Ibe 
Wap*. $32; permanent influence of, $33 ^ 
Henry VTa prof puled erq«i4&, 47$ kj. s 
dT^sq-; Frederick H'aerusudfi,$l 4; Tboo 
boJd of Navarro's ermade, 315; Louis IX r s 
tfTUf-ttde. -TI 1 i> rvi'| „ J IjOdift 1X ? 5 second 

oroaode* 317 

Cra$ada, i 4 ir^ t Chap. m- Urban H and, 
34 sq.* 147 &qr t 2?2 iln aim a and 
ideala^ 285 ; diverging views of G tucks and 
Latins a» to, 270 vq k ; Lift liters and their 
rivalries, 273 sq T ; routes to Constant inopLa, 
274 ■ probable number of crusaders, 277 
sqq-i 297 sq+; policy of Alei-us* 273 J>q.; 
Latin treat j with Atarius, SSBao. ; Lathi 
hatred of Greeks, 284 t,q , : rivalry of 
Tfinrred and Baldwin* 267 i*q.; Capture 
of Antioch, 292; capture of Jerusalem. 
225ai| + ; rOtr of fetor llie Hermit in, 399 
Crusade* ftitofid* Engeiim* III ami, 353; 
St Barnard prsulua the crusade, iA; 
Conrad III ud, 353 sqq., 410; Its dia- 
fwrtmLH result* ., 337; IbtS *q., 347, $6t 
Cru^idn, Third p William II of Sicily and, 
200; 310 sqq r ; diHsensionji among tU 
Itiulcre, 911 ; ile results, 311 iq.; Frede¬ 
rick I And, 4iUsqq.; hofttflllj of IbAAO 
At^i-lus, i 6,; cant u re of Iconsuni, 412; 
death of Frederick I, ft.; 400. 4*0, -037 
Crusade, Femrifc, 314, 320, 552 p 411 
Cruiw.dc. Fifth, 314 
Crusades AgAmst Christiana, m 
Crurvulcir Against the Wunds, $55 sq, 

Cujas, on the comrue niftier!. 739 ; 7-Vi 
Cumberland, conqocrqri by William II, 524; 
enfeoffed to Henry of Scotland, 543; sor- 
reniEercd to Nchfv II, 550 ; 582 
Cunegmada, Empress, wife of Hemy II, 
crowned by Benedict VJU, 15 
Cunegtanda fCunira},, heiress of the Wolfs, 
■wifu of Azao of Este* 121), 337 wit, 300 
Cuiuhcri, Iris hop of Turin, 13 wt* 

Cuno (Conq), c^iruritriibop of Palestrina* 
ciccmiu un i rates Henry Y t 160; bia 
activity a^iinat Henry V, 100, l&l; 595 
Curia, Papal, viii 

Curia in England, under William I, 

515; under Henry I, 533 s-qq.; in Sicily, 
205 

Cyprus, conquered by KLuhard 1,310 ; dynasty 
of Lujiigmns in, B14; Henry VJ mS k 475'; 
Ki nga of, Amauiy, Guy, Henry de 
Luslgnaii* Hugh Ill 

Dabhj, haltf* qf K 2*0 
Dn^obcrL, abbot of Forfa F $ 

Dairubert, arch bkhqpqf Tjaa, Ijilin Patriarch 
of Jerti-ate-iu, 92, 220; hit chums as 
Fatrian;h, 304, $13 


Uaimbert^ arohhrshop qf Senj, protest 
"fAiaat primaqj of Lyoni. £9 
Ihd matin, 113 
DaiUQp monastery , 673 
Durnaacufi, capturtd br Fitiml^ 248; 
jjfOYBnmrs aomlnaiftd by Fatiiuices, 242; 
position of during caliphate of Hakim. 
253 Bq.; and Turkish invaaiun, 259; 
OAptUied by Turks, 252; under Tutuah. 
263 iq.; 290, 293 r 300; vainly besieged in 
Second Crusade, 307, 438, QOS; conquered 
by Niir.d D[n r 307 eq r ; AnnttAnjii by 
Sakdin. 300; BIS 

Damaaus H , Pope ( Poppo, bishop of Bttioni , 
10. 23 

Hamian, Si peter. M* Fetor Damian 
DamniJirt itt, lord of, 597 
Iktncfifld, William H and, o2li; chacgaa by 
Hrufy I, 588; Stephen iltuI, 353; A83 

Duuelaw, the, 5t)7 1 500 
Djinte Alighieri, and theoamnjeotdtorgg 732, 
740; his Zv .If^Fuirrijiu, 827 
Dantzig, captured hj Teutonk fCnighta, 333 
Danube, river, 338, 353 
Dnrrrin writ of. 5^ 

Dk T iid tJiLij-Aftdnm at Qilij-Arslan 
Ikupblni", 616 

Duvid, King of Stoilaiid, given the honour 
of Huntingdoia by Henry 1, 530; attacks 
Bfephou „ 543; invades England again. hut 
Is defaalod, 544; makes pqaqe, 544; de^ih 
Of* 559 

David of BeoiUiid T earl of Huntingdon, mid 
Hcniy II, 570 

David, bishop of Bangor, fcjfkill histOliAU 
to Henry V H 154 ?sq. 

Dai, commune of, 943, 647 
Ue Goeje, on ^lYrnmtiun schism. 213 
Bf jpnffflmiu dlo ptmtidtt Mrtcfur G of lieu *, tmet, 
22 

Decius, Philip, the j mist, 740 
/iwcrrluw, it* Gtutum 

Dehi'uUkrth, South Welsh principality, 525, 
553 qq,; princes of k ut Rhys 
]>vminm, bc4icgt»l by cnisnders AguLnsI 
Wends. 355; beftkeed by Henry tins Lion, 
398, 483 

Denmark, and Gregory Vfl, 35; relations 
with hotbat in, 544 sq.; rule Of Niel and 
Hagans in, $44; oivll war 1^ tw-cen Svein 
and Canute in, 383 &q T ; danger to, from 
■Slav's, :i&7; Henry Ihv 1 Lltm and, 4tH3 sq.; 
monasliciFun in, &7T; 355; Kings of t are 
Canute VJ, Eria I t H, HI, Knui, Svein, 
Waldeiuar 

Darby, borough, 556; earldom of h created by 
3tepheo r 546; eoxh of, i« Ferrera 
Derby^hir^, 568 

Dermot Moe Murrough, King of Leinstar p 
and Henry II, 365 oq k 
Dt-nveiitp river, 499 

DctidcriUS, abbot qf Monte CfidSeinu, irr 
Vioter HI, Pope 

Baton, Devonshire* 481,509, 503 p 525*552. 
543; earldom of, 547; «u)fl of, lor Eedvors 
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Diepold of Vohbuig, German general, 464„ 

47 O 1 m 

Dieppe, tolls of, 486 

DioLhor, filumoellflr ot Henry VI, dn Sicily, 

461 

Dietrich, count of Katbitburg. 15? not* 
Dittrich of LanJaberg* biH ftcou&atld tui. 

•g&imt Hanry the loon, 404 
Dietrich, bishop of Verdun, given territory 
in Irnmiue by Hen ex IV, 143 
Dietrich of Watlln. 465 
Diion. 2, 437. 818 ■%., Q-1&: mono^ery of 
St E^uLgne at, 658 «q rh 602 &q,; 

DirnMU. ^eArnai at, 632 
Dionysius Eriguus, bin collection of canon?. 
im n- 

Dirghnjn p vizier of Egypt, etaf fitted hy 
Amallrr l h 308; ilefKMM bv Ndr-ad-Pin, 
ib + 

ItiKipt&iiu SyrwdaUi t Itmtlsc of St Feted 
Damian, 44 
Dive?, river, 495 h 409 
Djidjclll, captured by Ec^rr II, 189 
Dmitri,, King t?f Kllsbuw un1 Gregory VU, B5 
Dobiu, Wend Lab (utIt&b, B5&, GOT 
Del, in Brittany r 519, 536 
Dale, in Franone Comt^ 618 
Domain i royal, in Germ Aliy, 132 gq r ; Henry 
IV and domain in Smouj, 138 5 in Eng¬ 
land, 606 -VJ4 ia France, 583 sqq* 
imutidaif Ikfok, evidence to be drawn from, 
5®1 aqq.; crown LumK 508 J chilTctl tftH&S, 
fi09»i r j lay finis* 516 Sqq.; secular clerks, 
673 

Domfront, eeiEed by William I, 485; 5T7, 
581 

Dominie,. St, €83 

BonaldbauB, elactfd King of Soothed, but 
deposed by WiUtam H. 534 
Donnli. Cot^O. podcridp 338 
Jk*Ti;\tU*n 0 / CiPrjaJjiNfio^ 711; Nicholas II 
and, 175; Gregory VTI um^ use of, 
85; Urban II uac*, 86 note, 60 h 176 
Dhhhu, the j oria t„ 753 
DonneUy, 654 
Donrr r 615 

Dorcbestar (on Thames}, m of t 511, 616 
DorciLheun, iti Eastern j.urijfc r 717 
Dorset, 544, 540 

DstyLairmii. cruHadexE defeat Tnrkfl at, 2 R 6 
*q.; Conmd HI defeated at, 609 
Douaron, Lhejurial* 753 
Dover, 561, 563, 531, 567 * 5 , 

Drata of Muncby , and Lome 111^ 615 
Dmux, 585 ; count of, 614, h* Robert 
Drflfgo, bishop of Macon. 34 
DfOfiO, SOU of Tacvcnd du HautcvllJe, goes, 
to A ve™. 170; Ware agsinM B^untmes, 
171; neogftittd as Lender of Apulian 
Normans, 172; murder of, 173 
Dnugoof Ncsle, a leader of erusadefl, 377 
Draws, tbi>it belief aa to Caliph Hnkirn. 
253 

Dublin, 504, 565 iq. 


Dudley, 341 

Dudo. dean of Etaint-Qncnlm, On history of 
Normandy, 484 
DuElLcld, ftoa 
Duisburg. -*07 
Duuoie t enunty of, 053 

Dona Sentus, iris philnsophy, R27 aqq, 
Dunstable, 53S 

Dans-tan, Hi, 3; hb reform of English 
monasteries, C6d; ThooduH's enpiluiiuy 
and, 775 
Dnueter, 544 
Dunwieh, 538 

Duqjiq, Shlffl^d-malQl, rulernt Damn bcUS, 
Tuikihh Icwlcr, 364, 333 
DynuiLW, river, 864 
Durand, bishop of TrOarct, 3 
Diii-jindun i WlHluIijju!- DunuUisi. the canon r 
isi T 742 

Durueo* Btptnrcd by NonaioilF. 161 B*].; XU- 
taken, 162; lEW r 230, 283 
Durham, 504 r 543 castle uf h 533; 61-0 
o(, 611,687; eathcdmlt 553; abbey, 688, 
681 

Dyfesi, Suiitli Welsh principal Lty, 525 K 646 

Kadmer, chrouseler. On St Ausclrn^ 07 
Ilodric fbc Wild, revolt 5 against WiUiani I, 
304 

tTndw ig, King of England, 6841 
[■U'diigy tik, IJuEon. ws fe nf LLltoLiJ , 4'J* 
Ealdred, aruhbiRhnp df Turk, ctCWlil 
William 1, 503; death uf, 516 
East Anglia, 481 h 601 *q r , mi, W7, m t 
551. 568, 570, 578, 681; mrl of, m 
Eberhanl. archbishop of Baltburg, papal 
sympathies of, 034; Fradnrfck I'l letter 
to, 431; 395 

Eberhtvnl, archbishop of TrAvos ;i made 
print ale of Galha Belgian. 34 
Eborhard, bt^bop *5f Bomherg^ sent by 
Frederick I on onabfti^y to Roma* S83; tries 
to recoucUe Frederick I and Hadrian 1V T 
42t>; his attitude Etiwnnlji ctalms of 
FredEjrlcli l, 384 

EbeThard. coout of N*] Inn burp, Beni by 
Henry IV on emifcoKsy io Uaty, 85 ; Bent 10 
garrison LUnebu^j. 130; eapturad by 
Siiv-ina, 131 

Ebomrd, bishop of Konn'lch, 558 
Ehraeh, Clslerdan abbey, 678 
Eehaufifour, barony of, 488 eq + 

Efiuvlm* in Fmneh cOmmuneB, 832 aq, 
Eden, rivetr 1 524 

EdiH&a, Frunhij-h nouijty of. 301 sq.; 304 E4|.; 
Baldwin Unit count, j? 87; ooniiiewd by 
ttongl, =407: effeet of tu fall On Europe. 
307, 353, 373, 067 ; cocnta of, k * Baldwin, 

dofloflliu 

Edgar the AoLhtling + Set aside by Unrotd, 
481; piaiL to him to the throne Oft 

Hamid's death, 501; EubmitB to William. 
502; taken to Normandy, 563; vain re- 
belllaafiof, 503 mqq.i »=Wt by WilHam II10 
invade Scotland, 524 ; ^Jce^tha Cro« h 527 
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Edij$ar. luDik of Malcolm ClUimore, Kmc of 
SOOtlllUd, &'2-f 

E4ktUm Itathari* r the-, 7-23, 7$0 eq + 
Edinburgh, oojtlc of, 571 
Ediaaglon, canon* of, fl&i 
Edalh, Qutcn, widow of Edw&rr{ the Con 
Eefisor, 50* 

Edith. Qiicca of Henry |, lire Matilda 
Edward the CoDfensor, Kim of Eugtund, 
death cf ( 1^1 

Edward I, King of England. and French 

OOtLiinun^tfi, $34, |j| f?rusade> 317 

Edward III* King of England, 692 
E4will, carlo! MercLi, acquiesces an Harold *a 
olfrotkin, 402; deducted byHiirold Hurdriulft, 
499; retire? to hie estate* after H&fttiftgji, 
601 sq.; s u brtli Es to W iliianj, 503; rebel s, 
503; death of, 605 

Egbert, arch bishop of York* his collection of 
pe niteu [ LaJ s. 71 u 

EKilbcrt, orehblrhop of 113 aoir 

EpgpL Miim in, Chap.n; Till An ire dynasty 
in r 244 Sq .}tu\v ai rnt m freii? Baghdad,£1-5 
aq-; Conquered by Fatim tl#Gftl i ph*. 24?aqq. ■ 
position of, iaa second hallo! tenth century, 
352 tinder Caliph H*kitu p i5.; under 
Caliph Mustatiffir, Mm.; ppnee restored 
by BBdre&l.jamalj,202; invaded by Turks* 
262 l Norman attaeks on comaLm of, 260; 
relations with kingdom of Jem^wkiu, BOS; 
conquered f □ r N ur*ad • Ltfn, 309 *q.; Saliuiin, 
Sultan uf* 309; cna^fldea against, 314 sqq r ; 
Mumliik? of , conquer Latin States, 317 &u. 
Eioh«ikdt. 33 
Eider, river, 844, 81*7, 3951 
Elke von Ropfcow. hie Sdduupi^^ 753 
EsJicra. daughter of duke Mngnoa Billuitg, 
marries t>t to of BnUcjistttdt, 152 sq P : mother 
of Alton the Ek-at, tt. 

Einhaod, the historian. 778 
Ekbortl, count of Brunswick* aids Anno to 
Capture Henry IV, 115, 129; made mar- 
RTU7D of Mffigum , 129 

Ekbcrt II F cm .mi of SrOEMwiclr, tnnde 
rnuumveof Mebwen, 120; lender aii Sajtna 
revoltlao nq,; OJtpoU YrfltllliiV of Bohe¬ 
mia from Meisson, 135; wou omr by Henry 
IV, 141; Iflft ambition, 144 ; his isolation 
and death, 115; 152 sq. h U54, 334 
Ekbertp blahopof M&mrter* 342 
Ibbh^rd, ohraaicler, 155; on inception of 
the First Crusade,. 272 
Elbe, riTar, 344. 335.357, d&T, 399,40l T 46D. 

m 

Eleanor,, of Aquitaine, Queen P mames Louis 
VU, 60-1; Ui^l-s Louis to sup-port Baiph of 
VermundoUi 666; divoreed, and nannies 
Hetuy IL 551,609; imprisoned, 667; \U&* 
ref^d authority af p £75 
Elam, m 

Ehler, ritf-r, battiu near. 1 11 
Elvim, council of, and celibacy* 11 
ElTirm F wife of linger II, Ifll 
Ely* 064 sq-. 549. 552; rponoslaiy, 609; 
diocese en*ted by Henry I, 535 


Emieo. eoniyt of I.^iningcn F a icadcir of 
cru.-adiiTfl. pt mccutee 4eWB , 277 
Eiumehanl, in \ki Eonniy* made bishop of 
Meekienburg, 356 

Euiporor=5 of the East, i« AlciLua I + Jl. HI, 
Andronmua, EohjI I, LI, C-austaatinfl VU, 
Vllt, JX, ImaC Angeius, John Co!laQCnti^ r 
John TsLiaalsfies, Lou EP, Vf, 

Mbbdfl] I\\ VII F Nacephoms If. ITT , 

Bocuuhs in, IV 

Eanpcrore of the West {and Kings of the 
Rouieinsh rrL- Chariea. Conrad U, HI, 
Frederick, I, H K HanrylL IIL IV, V p VI F 
^ Loth or III, Lou- 01 to i, IL HI, IV, Philip 
England, Chaps. iit 3 rv F m; Norman 
ItiiDnarcliy in, %v sq r ; flimony in. 9 ^ q 4 
Taxi IX and, 29; church j-’-fonn in, 45 -i ’ 
Gregory VII and, 63 r Henry liie 

Linn and, 40B Fq + * 4rJ6; rentui in 10.se*, 
o'^eiiq.; cn:iwn hiiaai-i. 5W; tondsheid hy 
dergjv 569 aq.; Ijlv fipi'ft, 510 sqq,; l^nure 
of hefs under William J p 511 sqq.; coaa- 
diiLun of (x=a-ii\nLs, 513; licvvlopiaaerLl of 
lUuunn and canon taw in, 757 *qq,; fee nho 
Pc tor's Pence; Einj^s of, j« Edward the 
Confesscr, Edward I, Jil, Ha^ld h Henry 
I, II F V* VXU* John, Eickard, a top hem, 
William I F II 

Enguerrand of Couey, 593 T 505 
EunodLus, historian. 766 
Epoanon, castle of. 593, 596 
Eppe riitein r family of, predominant in 
CAfinthia, 114. 149; 1 ^ Liutoid 
Eppin the cu p-l;<Larnj „ at the court of Chatlea 
tho Great, 172 
Ej*te, river T 421, (iOl Fq. 

Eque«lrian Order, revived, at Bonac T 373 
Erfurt, gyaod nt UG73K 131 note; synod at 
(1974), 0L ; diet of (1152), Henry thfl LEfln 
submit lo Frederick I at, 490j diet of 
I’ 1196), mfuces to maltourown 

m 

Eric L King of Denmark, 344 
Eric II, King of Doimiarb. driven nut by 
Magnus, 344; ohlaius the throne* 344 cq r ; 

Eric Ill, Kulgol Dcnmark T 355, 366 
" Erlean bul d , loader of ref 0 rmers at Milatl, 49, 
47 eq,; visi tn Borne, 4? ; war a^inat Guido h 
40 i ruler of Milan P 4il* 21 9; rifting again?t, 
htaaa, caad hb mnrdrr, 64 
E rluj n , abbot of Lohbes, 5 
Erluog*. hiabop of Wu-rzbuT^. rm'oEta against 
Henry V F 160 

Efmengardn p vistsountess of Narho-nnc. 

appeals u> Louis VH, &16 
EnueftindG. daughter of Hcnay, count of 
Namnr h 411 

Erming*ud#t &l#t«r of Conrad HI, marries 
Godfrey erf Lumln*, 860 note 
Erdraobo* plain of, 249 
EftIcO, arelahishop of Lund, outrage ngams-t r 
590, 424 
Kfiiie* 630 

Ksseif. 502 aaq.. 509^ 549* SOS; earldom of, 

6 i —8 
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created by Stephen. 6*3; earls at, Me 
’MSRltPviLSc 

Estf, aifitle Of Extensa OLbcrtine>. 230 
EskUMl, imo of Othertlne mArqueseu* 
233 

Eakstb. sasiarr of Knot. 490 
^|Lhitu, 708 
Etompefi, 342 P 

Etienne of Tcmmai, ill* CftQQBifE 742 

Hu, m 400 . m< m< 539 ? wmti* *ss 

Fades, dukt of burgundy, helps to found 
Ci^ALii, 672 

EndeJ t oanui of Corbeili 596 
EttftePins H, Pope* itod schools, 776 
EupTiiuslH, Pope iBenrnd of Pisa). election 
of, 270, 077; and Roman republic. 370 *q : ? 
jttudiiums Second Crueller 353 P 373; ola 
doabt^ as Co the SeCnfid Crusade. 374 sq.; 
laoleto toondl of Rhciiujs todies daotrine F 
379; fituraa lo IlaJy, 377; (ttuueka Arnold 
at council of Erascin, *&,? relation* with 
Roger U. 158, 377; attempt* to regain 
Home, 377; strives lo do Inch Conrad III 
from Ida fcUlimco wUh Manuel! 370 Eg.; 
\m ik^goUBlLoUii with Conrad III, 879 j^.? 
embassy of Frederick l to t 362. 413 sq<; 
clofte eJIaanse vlth Frederick T s 160i S4; 
and Frederick Fs Appointment lo the &ee> 
of UuUkUK. 282; unites tSavigny to 
C\ste3*n*> flTd; dies, 677;, m. 682 
Eugenio* IV+ J"ope d nnd momstlu reform* 

I,, i.-, 

Eugeiiitu ,«nir, tnm =Ja Wiiol Ptolemy ' r $Opt ic* , 
^HJ7 

Fore, river, 636 

EuriOi King of ihe YlsJgolhi* law* of, 726 p 
741 sq. F 793 

Eustora. count of Boulogne, helps William I F 
408; trie* to drive OJo □( Bajsu* from 
Dover, 503; hfo baronies* dll 
Euatacvr count of Boulogne. Rtwft with his 
brother, Godfrey of floailIc.il, on First 
Cnlsodti, 274,28»; quarrel* and It recon- 
oiled with Henry l of Er^W.dSS; heiress 
oC marries Stephen,. 537 
Eufetauaj: af HIoSh, count u! Boolngne. BOH of 
King Stephen. 550 i Hupported hy Louis 
VU t 609; dHkrtioft 531 t 610 
Eustace tinmer,, crtptnra* Tyitt, 305 
Eotin, 354 

Eta, daughter of Pcnnot 3iw MurttaUgh, 
505 

ErcTUTd da Eoa F 57 8 
Ere^hnm, abbey. 6ftt 
Piracy + 625. 530 

^vrem, 331, 336, 530 P 608; comte, 465; 

count of, 612 
Ewyaa, 525 

Exchequer. English, org,mi«el by BojS« 
fifcUibw?, ran •}.) uthte* Henry U, M* 

jqq, 

Eictit, heaieged, EiUH; we of oil? B2om- 
muum! chapter of, 678 
Eitti£ 3 n toUa of, 486; 548 
%a, honour Of. 528, 537, 54 L >56. otil 


Fakhr-al-mn3DJc Hi(JwAu F IK BLiwin. 

Falaise, 4H3 h 4tt), 422 *q., 523, Ml, 550? 

Robert at BclEctnc 536; lolfi of. 486 
Falkorifltcin, easUo, 939 
yijk jfc Law, Canon 

PamTvaih, be^iegod by 6f«b, 296, H 2o2 
Fariibf, Arab phtiosophtT, 815 flg- 
Harfa, mocta^tary of. 656; jtft endowment, 
631 ? reefitB J^fortu, 5 f 662 1 reformed by 
abbol Hugh. 684; Frederick I at, 42h 14 F 
36 

Fewliq (Tell-A^oltAni)^ S61 
Fptil, ’AzEa-nd-Daulub. 255 
Folimito CaUpts, dynasty of, 244; atu^ka 
on Egypt, 243? oonquest of Egypt n 247? 
rivalry with Qanmitijkiis, ^48; eoaqa^s4of 
Sontlh ^yria, 249; contact and warn with 
ffr£atiiine Empire. 240 sqq-; ttoatleswith 
liWn th»s 3 miiq + .aofiiq.; Syrian n«lla + 
253 aqq.; loss of North Afn» h 2S8; KB- 
payment tif larks. 259; bsa of Syria to 
Sc^nqS' 266 aqq T ? recotory of pBlestto^ 
^54; loss of FalculiJto tooniMidorB. 285 tf}?.; 
puppete of their Tillers. 368; oouqufrkil 
for Silr-ad^Ifta. 368 sc-; Caliph* t iw ‘Anfii, 
Hakim, Mu iis. Mooto'if, Masianair, 
^UhtidillAh^ ^ Lkliir 

Fecamp! 490. 624? obboj 0>t, foimdCLllMi of P 
484? charter? of* 488 «q.; 491,600 
Felii. St, of ViJolb, 683 
Feltlt bidhojl of UrgaI F llifl heresy, 658 
FeliautoWO! 569 
Fermo, 5 n 65. 179 *q. 

Fermtft! rival ot VetU«s fc 230; dealli of 
VMn LU at. 4.58 
Ferrara, family of, 511 
Ferrara, Robert de F created earl of l>crby by 
Stephen, 546 , 

Ferrara! WUliut de. cnrl of Derby, rebels 
ngiiin&t fleuir IT. 568; 580 
Ferruthlue^ seUi the Latoran to Urban II f 
61 

Flc^chi, Slnihaldo de\ «* Innocent IV, Fop« 
FigeaCi comnunw At. 634 
Fllie?Te, commune. 053 
Flrduiai i« Phil cuvtu& 

Fitcro. abbey, 682 

Fits Alan, WlRkm, of Oawuelryi rabels 
againsl Stoph^n, 544 
Fiti Baldwin F WiUlam, lo Wal£*+ 525 
HU Count, Brian, 636; rebel* agaiiut 
BUiph»n F 546 

Fm FLuahl. Alan, ancestor of the Stuarta, 
539 

Fits Gcftdd. Ecnry, 580 
FiU Ociuiil, War in, 680 
F iU Gilbert, fUchazd, Kt Elrcmgbow. RicluLfd 
Fits Bam on, Robert, hh campaign in WiiIm, 
326 1 630; supports Henry 1. 528: im¬ 
prisoned by Rchert of NtnundTt 530 
Fliz John, Euitoce, rebels against Stephen, 
544 

FaU 0sbem F <febcm. dean of Bonham, 497 
Fill Orfbcm, Will jam, carl &f Hereford, 
founds a nioftaetccy at Lira, 498; *en«chal 
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of William E 497; Inf 1 i H charge In E upland. 
563; bit barOnicS, iil; eubcU cas tied , Sl2; 

df.Alh of, 51 ft 

Fitz Stephen, WeIUheq, on the exchequer* 

m 

Fkcukn, dispute pm to ioece^too in, Mfl-sqq 
communed In, 626, 637, 639 h 643 Ajq-, 649; 
mauMlEdnp In, 677; 135, 23ft, 410 eq. + 
494.518, 5*15, 664 i counts uf 4 pw BfddtLn p 
Charles., Philip, llobert, Thierry* William 
Jriarchhrim, tndfrCEbtvo battle of {ItlftO), 141 
Fleuiy, mgnnsteryciE G6l ; reformed by Gdo, 
GSE; \t* dny UMwiI house*, 563 
Finny ^ historian, on leathering ft 
Floebtarg, CuUfr, bee-teged, by Welf VI. 357 
Flora, hermitage, Oftft 

Flonmen, council ill fl055) H 3) ; death of 
St-iptu n IX nt, £3; 35; ^nih of Niuholu U 
near, 39; consul h at. 220; wo» with the 
G uid i and Alberti, 224; pond tUin fit end of 
twcl(tk century r 225 ; her IncnHifl Lng power* 
229; her Iona mill allies* ik; tudElin^i oi 
tho Satii at, 

Foltal, Gilbert, bishop of H^nbid, Inter of 
London, 555. 557. m 
Folio;, Botfcr, 570 

Folmer, nm hdeaoon. hus claim U> arch* 
bishopric of TniWeff, 40ft, 155 ftq.. 45ft; 
finidlf deposed by Clomnttt ILI, 409 T 
459 

Fontaines Pierre do, French jurist 751 
Fqntannlo, provincial synod at (1057), 41 
FgpEc Avdlana, monastery of, 33, 667 
FonLebucD®, mouaHtery, 667 
Fojiteimy* abbey, 67S 

FontcTtiiiklt, mcmA^tery and order of,. 671, 994 
Foptfroide, ibboj* ftftft 

ForehbOLm, diet At, Rudolf of ftwabbi elected 

king. 71, 137 iqfl^ l&G, 3,31 
Famulai ITityrtiau, the, 741 
Fornbiim Ht Gencvieu*. battle at, 570 
ForO-lulium (Udine) h sofl of, 2ft 
Forth, the. 524 

FomiUinn, alrtwy, 553. 666, 677, 6ft6 &q. 
FramlLughrtm* emtio! 60ft i^. 3 571 
France, Chap. jxm; anarchy in, 592 aqq>; 
growth o[ royal power in h tri &|,; simony 
in. 9; church reform in, S4. 46, ftL ftqq.. 
88 sij , i lay Investiture abolished tn p 99; 
Hlltanca uf HohnmiioJen with, 397; 
temporary breach of olliiuicH, 468 &q,; 
development Of Eorxuin «nd canon law in F 
74ft *(4114 lc«nS Htctfttm and twichmjr, 
750 nqq.; &chooLtf of rhetoric in, TUB; 
epSlSOOpal Behoola i rt t 77 V wi-; Charles tho 
Grcffil fiJld .schools in, 773 *^h+ acboOla 
After Charley 776 Hqq.; Ksnga of, tee 
Charles, Henry 1, Lonia VI, V’fl, IX t 
P hili p I F ||; «€+’ dirt Cammnnea 
Fmnthc Culiu^, «a burgundy, county of 
Franck St, of As5ial F his niiamm to Egypt. 

aaa 

FtailijEiCil-OB, tho, and Ariitote-Iianisni, ft22 

fMj. 

Fiunconta, duchy of, lift* lift M|- h 137+ 140. 


145, 339. 3ftj; h^hopG of Wiirabut^ ^ivaEi 
duual rlgliEa in, lift; bishop EriuEr^ de¬ 
lved of these rights, 160; ascendancy of 
ohenstaofcn in, 336; nsoBsnHlJciem 111 , 
670 

Fmngipnni, Jchn r Urban U HUpported by. ft! 

Frangipani, Unman family. dnt*eOelaalnfl II 
from Home, 105; bring hack Innocent It 
to Home, ftftft 

Frankfort, council of |794),8t settlement of 
(U4I?>+ 349^.; diet at 11147), 353. 357; 
34ft, 3ft2. 47ft 

Frankn, laws of the, 72ft, 727 * r \. 

FrCtlericI: [, Barbarouaa, Wcslurn Emp.-rcr, 
Chaps, in, list; duke of Swabia t 37ft; 
his tinanimemft election, ftftO sq,; ehncActCt 
of, ftft'i, 413; his Work in Germany „ xvli sq.; 
his legislative work, 382 tq.; prOmiifgaECS 
a Ladd I'cnw, M; set Lttsment of Batmia, 
385; and Denmark. 380; dLsturbonccs in 
Germany during absence or, 3ft7 sq.; nda- 
E Lons with Bohemia. Foisted p and Hungury, 
38ft ntp; relatinus with liurguudy, sq>; 
diTorces Adelaida and marries Beatrix of 
Hunmndy, 3ft0; the diet of B&sanfoft 
(1137), 39Q aq.„ 424 s^q.; eoeleci^LLCtif 
poliey of p 169, 3fttl sqq.; aueaess of hiy 
eeeSestastical policy, 325; relations with 
HyTsantina Empire, 3fl4 ! i ; wHfc FmHee„®®7; 
and England, if>.; and Loali VII, ^17 Hd.; 
alliance with Philip Auguatns, 409; bk 
cqpport of Henry ihe Lion, 401; broach 
with Hfcjnry, 402 ftq r ; triea and Eondcmna 
Hcqij , 404 ^ the lombard Luaguc nod, 
Chap, mi; rclntlutift with Eugfiiilu^ III, 
190, 413 *q*; his Aral, in^idartas to fntly, 
19Ip 19-1, 415; lack* vtuftouii intancse 
multi, 417 sq 4 nlliAtacii! with Yonice, 
Genoa, and V Mul, 41ft; oonforencowUh the 
Pope h aonbABe«dtini at San Qo trTw, 4 J ft *q.; 
acn aa Hadrian IV'a squire. 419 sq E ; hH 
Emperikl coronarioa, 421; eon diet with the 
Fosnana. 129 sq.; retLcms to Gtenttany, 122; 
rkegoUatU™ with Byicantium, 191, 193, 
196,422; ettnngemenk from Hadriem IV, 
199,434 ; q u am4 over f™t Ell, H90 
425 sq.; IhUian tampnlgrti 115ft), 126 tqq.; 
diet of lEoUcugUa. it, 117 twtr, 127; it 
newed dispute with Hadrian, 12 Li aq.; hLts 
attitude tuwaldv Vlctur JY nud Alexander 
III, 431 cq,; hlJ capture and deatnictioU nf 
Mi tail K 43-4 nq.; f&rtnfi alliance with Pavia 
and Genoa, -i35; failure of negotiations 
wLlh Louis YD, 436; ninewed didlcultics 
in LlAljt 467 hm third expedition to 
Italy. 437 aq.; fourth gipeditlon to lEaly, 
439 sqq.; holds diet aL Lodi. 439 sq.; be< 
sieges ltoEsiD, 441; destruction of his army 
by peatilence H 412; l«TCi Italy, ib.J affairs 
Eu Germany (llftft) p 443; failure of Ucjjjo- 
|Latinnn with Alexander HI, 444; fifth 
expedition to I tidy, 444 i qq.; and bullle uf 
l^*nAno, 449 sq. ; makes E rcat :cs of A u agni 
and Venice, 447sqq.; niakoa Poaco of Con- 
fitanca wi Eh LohubanLi % 452; holds festival 
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at M*y#nce r ; ucJ Lu da H EG f 406, 4153^ 
455 sqq,; *nd Urban EH, 40fi sq* 457 *q*, 
475; utid Gregtny TEQ + 409, 45£ sq.; fc«d 
(dement III, ICUr 459 *q,; iMid Hie Third 
CniEade, 3I0, 374, 409 sqq T( 4tfH| hift 
draLb.m m\ m . iaa *iu*, ifi***.. 
454, 407. 477 

Frederick 13 + Western Emperori birth of, 457, 
472; elected kilt£ h 476; to renunciation of 
imwiifli rights at elections* 

IDS; marries Volacdib daughter of John de 
Bricllfte, 3U; booomDiXio® JtniBflJtlsi. 
ik; hii crusade, it-; Weakness of his rule 
in Syria, 315 $q,: 412, 476 sq, 

Frederick, archbishop of Cologne, malls 

against Henry V, 159 sqq,; 1Q3, 335 
Frederick of Lcirmto, re* Stephen LK. Pope 
Frederick I of Hobe nstaufeii T duke of 
Swabia, mdcduh, 140l ^TcmiGcmifiOj 
Eb Henry lY'S absence, 131 HuHr, 146; Si la 
£ 14811 Vi* to eIucIlt f« nti nti ftl, 143; death of. 

m 134: 147* IH 

Frederick U of H^liemikuicU, do to of 
Swabtft, 153 &q.; aids Henry V, 160; 
govern Germany in Henryk absence,. 
161; hi* lame a- & castle builder. 164 
mU ; named by Henry V sa to successor. 
165; passed over at M^JKUK in favour of 
Lolh&Tt 135 aq.,, 364 iqq.; breach wtlh 
Lrih*r h 330, 333 Eq-, 161 sq + ; onittho- 
iniibbd by Innocent E. 3031 forced to sub* 
mit to LotSior ill, 34U flq r , 3041; estranged 
from Cotjred I!i,05Oj death of, 351; &81. 
337, 464 mote 

Frederick JY cl Eothonbta^. duke of 
Swabia, vq unger of Conrad HI, 379i 
381; made- duke, 384; support* Hugh of 
Tflbia^Si nj^inst W^l! VI, 366; death of, 
442 ; 3s7 

Frederick V, duke nf Swabia, son ol 
Frederiot Barbai^-ssn, knighted, 407; tote* 
the Cross, 410; dies,. 472 
Frederick,duke of Upper 1 ermine, father of 
Beatrice of Tuscany* 23 
Frederick, duke of Ruhomiiir 389 
Frederick, count* palatine of S&*ony T leads 
^laxoiis ugaiuht Albert tb® BoiIT, 348 
Frederick, count Of J^todo, unjustly inn 
prisoned by Lot.bar of 8a*uny, 157 
Frederick of Bo^d 1 udiwofii* of Rntisboi) h 
his rebellion against. Henry the Proud r 
339 flq,; supports Hrnrj Juanmiigoti 
against the bishop of ftatLabon, 359 
Freeman, K. A., on battle of Hifcitmga, 501 
nok 

Frrenaj, 517 

Fnj—and H i second wile of Taucred do 
KauUvilte, 170 

Frlievnl, Henry H and Bnkit wooralled at, 

563 sq, 

Frisians, e&p&ditioa nf Henry V against, 
159; join Baldwin at Tarsus, 288; oolonisa 
Slav lands r 390; 354 

ItitslllV Henry V begins hi* revolt at, 143 
Framon*, 416 


FmilUaria, monastery af + 22 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, 3; and school, 
779 

Falbert. n Lancer, grandfather nf William 
Ibe Conqueror, 492 

Fulcher <4 Chartres, chronicler, hia report 
of Urban IPs speech at Clermont, 265; 
305 

Fulcher of GrlcilU*. dubious identification 
of t with Voltmar, 276 
Fulda, abbey, 340, 661; peace of Henry VI 
with Henry the Linn at, 460 
Fulford, defeat of earls Edwin Mid Morktre 
ut r 499 

Fulgeutto Frirondns* hie e^ratiucmcat uf 
mEionSp 769 

Fulxorius. Raphael, the jurist, 746 
Fulhom h 507 

Fnlk Ncxtb, count or Anjon. 491; founds 
a nunnery nl IkmDenty, 671 
Fulk le ItechLn, cotmt of Anion, and 
William I, 517; am ■ I William U- 
527; bii Influence In Maine, 520 
Folk V. count of Anjou, Kinad JemmlcLd^ 
marrieB daughter of EWth! ™ 11. 365; 
SuCoeOds to tfiTono of JeruSalciil, IF J -; and 
Henry 1, 530 sq, 

Furness,, HiODSatorj, 5 11 r 584 

Gaeta 1 duke of, defeated by Richard of 
Averia, 173; bcginitin^s of couniltino Ul+ 
213 

Galen r LraOitnlsd by WiLLbun. u C Mocrbeke, 
814 

Galerla, 36; zouni of, ircGt:rMHi 
GaEJEc*, principality oi the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 302 

Gailiutc, cattetto, destroyed by Frederick I + 
417 

Gallipoli, 411 
Gallipoli, in Apulia, 173 
GsilucciOr 167 
Garilie, 658 

GaiifflLafto. river, Innucent 11 defeated on, 
187 

Garland?, lAmlly of, m& Louis VH i 620 Rq- 
GMtande, AiiM'au nl; 505, 620 
Gorbukfo, Gilbert of. 620 sq. 

Gilt laudo, FaJen of, 620 
Garhiniic, Htepben of, 620 sq. 

Garlands, William of, 020 
Garonne^ rivet, 618 
tiasceny, comuiunes an, 627, 034 
Gaudri* bishop of IaOD, and ThomJtS of 
Marie, m 

OautLer d arclidcitcan of La-on , 505 
G ebbitnl, arch bishop of Sail buiBi 

power to create ne w bishops in his diocese, 
4C; hoatlle U> Henry IT h 139; death of, 
145 

GchhuJrd, hiihop of C 0 Fl 5 tancc 1 payaJ legato 
lu Germany, cl&otod bishop* 142; creates 
strong papal parly in Bouth Germany, 
&1 Bq Jn 130,143; prodalnied spiritnol b^ftd 
of Swabia, at .i-icmldy at Ulm, 147* tup- 
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porta remit of Henry V. 150 ; consecrate* 
bishops appointed by Ik on - V H B&, ILH.1; 
difiriursi] bj PfL^Uftl U. Idl 

GchlaAfd, iHfiUop a! Eicbstadt, Ht Victor II. 
Popa 

Gcbhnrd, ammo mourned by Ifucumr, blahop 

el Prague, 4 

Gehhard, couni of S upphrabnrK, father of 
Lothar HI, 334 &q. 

GeLnsius Pope, and presentation to bene¬ 
fices, 7 s*s,; Golubm theory, d® tw).. ^7 

Gebwiui Ik Pope (John of Onctn), I05; 
exiXun conn Lcatcy Homy V, 105, 181; ddlill 
OF, 105, GG6; &H4J 

Gc]nhjLusuH, diet of | iltffl'l, 401 sq.; diet «t 
{USflj, 409 r 45a 

Genoa, customs confirmed bj Etercugar IJ, 
SIS sq.j cancel] 5 at* 320 aqq, ■ geographical 
position of. £29; wi ua wills Muslims, 330, 
Sfifi sq.J ri-rpUfJ wilb Fbio, 235 sq-. 111. 
310 rivntry with Venice, 227, llfi 

ni|-i oidrt Baldwin I. .W nq., 339; develop* 
men? of com nacrce of, dnri ng crnsade,s573 r 



Hip 435. >iw *tj.; idEianc* of William II 
of Sicily with, m; diliineo of Henry VI 
with, aui, 303, m, 470 m 
GfiUOeUn at Antioch, rcco-lce oibirter from 
IS 1 ■Ih 1 tnuTi'lp £9S mjfr; abljw at Jaffa, 295 

Gentile, bishop uf Glrgcnti, oao of Council 
Of Ten an Siolljr, 107 

Geoffrey bishop o i GoiaUvneea, 5Q4; bin 
baronies, fill; rcbcla Against William II, 
531 kj. 

Geoffrey, Hlhop-ehul of Lincoln, iLlegEli- 
mala hou of Henry IT, 558, 570, 572; 
resign:-, 570; cb ifcssi;-- ! ior n fb. 

Geoffrey. abbot of Vuaidftmc, visit* Urban II 
tki Home, til 

Geoffrey, duke of Brittany. aoti «-:.f King- 
li^nry El, revolt of, 507; hi:- death, 572 
Geoffrey Mario!, count of Anjou* and 
William I T 404 -q,; dealb of, 405 
Geoff m y Flantagefltib, count of Anjao, 
marries Matilda, 540, 004; makes a tnflfl 
with Stephen, 543; Invited to Coen b f 
Robert of GloucEster, 545: conqaeTH 
Normandy, 550* 007: Lottls VII and. 005; 
later relation h with Louis, fiOti tqq r ; death 
of , 551, OH 

Geoffrey, count of Jinnies, brother of Henry 
Up 555 sq r . 010 sQr 

Geoffrey, count of JlomescnKlioao, til* 
rebellion crushed by William I of Sicily, 

193 

Geoffrey, son of Taincred do Hnutevilia, 170 
Geoffrey uf Contersano, revolts agnbiit 
Roberl Gulscoid. 175, ISO 
Geoffrey oF Donsy, ijl5 
Geoffrey of Muyenui", and William I, 495; 

etjra Up recoil in MaLcm, 517 
Geoffrey of Monmooth, hu fAbulfluschraniciCf 
555 ^ 


C>*or^u uf Antae*cb, grand amir of Sicily, 305; 
heStdii Rog^r I Ts expeditions to Aliion, 189; 
bin dttUti, 120 

Geftr^H Mnua'oceti, K4 MnnEaces, George 
GenLld of Windsor, defends Pembroke, 535 
Genud p cordLlanl -bishop of Ostia. |kijml legate 
in Fmnce, 40 

GorimI k bishop of FlorencOp we Jiicholaa IJ, 
Pope 

Gerard, bishop of Fisa, hit award to tho 
ClIJ, 220 

Gtnkfd, Si, Liihopof Tool, abbot of St Kvr4 H 

34 

Gerard. Miister of the Hospital of Si I6hn 
at Jcromlem. 303 

£J emr-l Jo Riduford, Mfkaler ol the Temple, 
aids Guy do I.mdgnAP to the throne, 309 
Gerard of flfOgne r 2; and monastic reform 
in the Kotbeflftndd, U53 
tkmnl r count »?f Gal^ria, helps Buncdicl IX, 
19; etuctH Bewiict X, 3-lr 39 i omlH54i.iytO 

Henry I V OH death ot KioholfLe II s 43 
Gerard, lord of Muonal bergo. seeks aid from 
Itolhirl Guimard, !7£ 

Gunud ot CtrinUJUl, tnuiaktes Ajiabjlla, 
BI2 eq. 

(k-rbyn, caplnrod by Ho^r II, lfl9 
Gerh^ioi, Wttk of, 519 
Gurberl of AurillaCp Iri SjK'C^r II, Pope 
Uf=nif: r & Nomiiyi Lukr-m, di^ioriptioa ol hia 
fief, 4 m 

Gerhanl, provust of Magdaba 335 , 392 
OcrlroEi of IleidhempeiSp on freedoan of 
Cbmh, 392 

Germain du GrtinVaa, St, 77i 
Germany, Chapa, itt^ j. xn, 3tDi r ; reform of 
ajiORiisterius in, £; f.^-ntmuni In, against 
papal nuthoritj. 80 ^14 Tai-fl^d bv pesti- 
fence ^Oya), p*nmneiU papal l ?y[t\lu 
in, b-H- poliiicnl uud ^ial rtmcttmi of, 
xvii 117 ^q.; nohk* m t iviil; towns 
irij six, 119 sq.; i-rTect of king's minority 
cm, xiii; alliance of king^i with blshopa, 59, 
133 m\ r ; position of Henry IV in + in lQ7fi f 
139 ; ovlf state Of, 141; of new nobio 
IrUuLliCtf in h 152 &i|.; fniaiine in, 353 nq*; 
condilion nf, on adeesaion of Fredariok I, 
381; fnudft in r during F redcrlck '& abeclipc* 
387 W|q,; effect of fall of Henry thu Lion 
in + 4 tt- 5 ; position in* on tko depurtore ot 
Frederick I to the Cryaadc. 45LI »).: 
desdopnienl of Roman und canon law in, 
752 sou.; Kings of* Jts Emperorn of tho 
West 

GcrmiRny-sur-rAuboi-^, 593 
Gem, bishop ol Halltfnanult, 403 
Gcroid, bishop of Oldenburgt ^ 
Ger-dmlisol Maine h waln of Aw t and Wdliant 
1,517 M 

GarfitungSOt o^^emb]y Ht, Henry IV makes 
peace with Sasonc* 133; 134, 143 
G ertrudo, danghter of Henry the Linn, widow 
of Frederick of Itotbcnbnrg h iiiiirrlesGfliauto 
VI of Denmark, 3^7 

Gertruda, daughter ot Lflthar ill, wifn of 
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Henry the Freud, 153 &q. p 3a7; supports 
Well enure on denth o i Henry, 348 ; her 
charne tar, tf48; mnrne-H Henrv Jasoinir- 
goir, MG; -*31 "lt3j of + 350 
Gertrude of Bul^nbct^, half-rater of Conrad 
IH, marri^ Yiadiaiav II of Bohemia, 352 
Gertrude, counter of Holland, iU-p-BiatOT of 
LfltkiF 111, 104, m 

Gertrude, EiiriteT cjf Ekbert of M« i -^cn. H 14-3. 
153 ; monfoa Henry thr* Fat. 115 aii r ,lS’2 ; 
her other nuUTi&geg, 155 n&it 
Genais, archbishop of Rheiinj, 83 
Gertfise of chronicler, on 

Gn^oa VIII, 158; DU the Jnrtichir, 577 
trfi fi! Frune&rvm , on Alexius 1 claim to 
Antioch, 294 

Tatffltiii, on battle of Duryl[renm h 
296 nu/r; on strength of Baldwin tvn.il 
TflUcrDdi! 2fckS wof^ 2.S0 sriuf* 

Geukanfi <Coxon|, 286 
Gtfza I, Kins of Hungry, son of Be ] a of 
I!angary H 113; e*p*l-, Sakmio, King of 
Hungary p h-7? m*rd*ge alliance with 
MagOUft of Saxony, I30; struggle frith 
Himrr IV, 133; obtains A crown from 
Michael VIII. 133 

Gcaa II, KingoI H notary.de feats HomyJoan- 
mirgott, 3-52 ; rehltaOnS with Frederick I, 
3£9 

Ghent, 4tfil P 399 sq ; moimslErv of f>L Pierre 
at, 663 

GHcr»t'Jv 0 CA Euidlff, became Pisan citizens, 

Ghihcllinc [Wulhling), ftrat tiecof term, 34B 
Gibbon, on economic t fleets of the Cruiadre, 
327 *q. 

Glen, m 

Gifford, family, fiefs of t 511, m eq. 
ti ISA*!, TV id ter, CArl of li Uckingh am, 322 sq.; 

support* Henry I p 528 
GiJTftrd, WfcUiani. chancellor, 529 
Gl my- abbey* 43111 sq, 

Gilbert de k PorreU?, bieliop of Poitiers, 
theolcgienl opinion* of. 376; attached by 
Waller of fat Victor, fc>4; hb philosophy. 
fWJUBq. 

Gilbert of Eempri tlghatin, founds* bin Order. 

■353, m 

Gilbert, count of BriDone, 491 sq. 

Gilbert, count of Grudina* revolts against 
William I, 105 

Gilbert Is Tonufllwr (the Cooper, B nature, 
Botericus), first lender oE Ndlftfiiun in 
South Italy, Ida 

Gilltart de Cla.ro. iw Clare 1 Gilbert of 
Gilbert of Mohh, chronicler, on relation* of 
Frederick I and Hutny the Lion. 402; his 
Account Of Baldwin of Tins nan It, 411 
GllbvrUwfli Bempringham H Order of 
Gilds, in Italian pities, 230 flq, | La Fmnco r 
pi 

Giles of LeF^ioes^ end AlhortUB Mugous, 
&31 

Gioarchjno (Junchiln), the hermit r abbot of 
Flora, ££&; his mysticism, 304 


Glnrenfl^ao, 192 

Gtraldys Cauihre n aie..eh ronicler. on HenrrVIp 
477 

Gif^nli. 176 aq. 

Gi«ok, F.mprts^, wife of Conra^l II. 17 aq P| 
24 

Otfurs, CaJirtug II mcv-Ls Henry I at, ifidf. 
Ej03; Henry I jumem, 601 gqq,; reoorerod 
by Li’jdis VI. &ti7; 609 ^ 511 nq<; occupinl 
ht Henry II r @14; Heiilj II Kteela big 
b-i.ii s at, 569 

Glanlf, pnqoe of Siltemo p e^tallllehed at 
Salerno by Notflmna. 173; couSJict With 
RaehArd of A re mu, tb K ; negotiates with 
Roger^ 174; deprlvoil of hie etatog by 
Gnisw^lp 179 

GhunOFgttn, cDUqucird by Itobort FI tz Hamon r 
526, 530 

Glanrilh, Bnnlilf dc, 571 ; Iljs tFeaih» on 
EliglLgh liiwi, 572’ as j nb’ti piar„ 579; a 
ibe ri ti, 5flb; n j udge in ih e north, j> 5 
Glilstonhuiy, monastory, 5011 r 6^E5 T 691? 

St Dunsilan at. 6C3 P 691 
Gleechpn. castle, 145 
Glossators p the, at Bologna, 736 gqq. 
Glonoesfcer, Bobert of CfUn P earl ol, illegith 
mute son ol Henry I t created *arh 5^6* 
540 gqq,; aubmiLq to Stephen, 545 ; talBDH 
ppiumil for Matilda in Normandy. 544 Scj,; 
invad^i England, 545; raptures Stephen, 
547; captured and exchanged, 51B; con¬ 
tinues Bie mu. 549; dh-s ib.; 49h pwste 
GlnuceaU-r, WLliinni. eul of P 563 &<i. 
Gldodewter^ honour of, 635 
G]oncoFter f town and castle. .Vi4, >537 sq., 
547, 540. 555; njlmcJe Sn p 564; nbbey k 690 
Gloucester Mali, Oiford T 689 
Gloncestershare, 503, 560 
Glyeye.rivor. Nonnnnaimj wimeranenr, 162 
(ind&lmin^, 523 

Gdtbftld, bkHhop of Utreeht, his revolt 
flgainit Henry V, 164 
Godohard, btabop of Hildeshelm, 3 
Godlray the Beard^h duke of Loraina, 
mnrriis Ifeatrice of Ttl* 2 aDJ P 91; BASl^ta 
JlJciunder II, 13 Hq L hid chidEbUg? to 
impriEiftl authority, 112; his influence Itt 
Italy, 114 1 inafchm againaB Normatts, 
45, 110, 173; death of, 13. 125 rwfr; 83, 
35, 115, 145 

Gmlfrey II GibbwQ^.dukr of Ijower I^omine. 
ashed by Gregory VH for aid, 59; bh 
loyalty to Henry IV, 126 note; husband 
of Matihlxk. fh.; murder of, 135 
Godfrey of BonlUon, heir of Dule Godfrey 
of Liower Lorraine^ ; allotted UnittfrJ 
in Lormj UP Ly Henry l Y h 14U; mode duho 
of Bower Urmlnt! ,145; joins FirstCmudo, 
147, 274, £*Q Bq. r 300; bis relations with 
AJeriu*. 231 Hi. t 294; at N1 cma t flafl; ele 
I pattJe of HcrytasEsin, 2EW3 sq.; al of 
Antioch, 291; marches tp Jitruiialem. 295; 
Htnrms city and defeats Egyptians at 
Ascnton, 296 sq ; 298; elected Defender 
Of the Holy Sepulchre, 296, 306; dies. 
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300; hla part in the First Crusade, 282, 
mil; legend of f BOS; 204 
Godfrey of Brabant, inode duke of La^rr 
Lorain* by Henry V. 101; relations with 
Lothor in, 938; and Flanders. 599; death 
of, 360 

Godfrey the younger, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, 350 :jq r 

Godfrey, count of C*tw, mode comit-paLt ir.tr 
of the Rhine, 158; governs Germany in 
Henry Y 1 * Absence, 101 
Godfrey, count of Namur, aid* Henry IY, 
161 

Godfrey, Hub-deocnn, nonrirmtal by Guido 
as bin snraL^ar as archbUtu>i> of Milan, 
4$; condemned by Alexnndcr II* ifp_; in- 
ifrttai by Hi-nry IY and CUnHUfiaiad, 45) ■ 
ignored bv Hertrtr IV and anpplanted by 
TwkH p 64aq. 

Godfreyof Viterbo, chronicler, on Conrad HI* 
95B; on Efittry VI, 454 
Godwin, family of, 4fri 
Oodw] tie of Warwick, 570 
( tOJiiCI 7 ,, cosllc nf r 503, 5EH5 sq. 

OODVille Hall, Cambridge, 690 
Gorm*, monastery of, 2, I3 P 663 
Gcwlar, council of (1012), 16 ; diet at (1070), 
COndctniisiOltoofJiordbtdrLi, 12&; Henry IV 
at, ISO; b«iEfl«d bv Henry the Uun. ititt ; 
122* IH, 14U, 160, 336, $4fi r 357*4., 385, 
394.401, 403,410 

G«pfiirio P carl of Berxticia, re be Is against 
Y klLiaob I, 503 sq, 

GnuscKiilk, luftderof altftnd of crtliuulflrih 270 
GotUchaIk< bit views on predeitiaatLOttH 
764 sq, 

BilTcstro, 688 

Gmdo, patriarch of, rfgbUof, 19, 26 
Grand j liter, see Atdli p/ IFtodtor 
Gmnde-Chartreuse, moouktry of, 600 sq. 
Gmndmont,. monutta order of, 606 aq, 
Grarion, John, Iff Gregory YI„ Pope 
Oration, CaU!>tl-lliWycr H bis DreretvWi 73, 

706 (M| r , 712 *qq.; Til; teaches canon law 

At Bologna, 742 

Gtaviiia, 17&; concordat of .between Tone red 
and CelMtino III. 202. 46-7 
Gregory I the Grout, BE, Pupa-, Gremrr TIT 
and, 59 *q., 72; 711 
Gregory II, Pope, 7ll 

Gregory IV, Tope, and war agciknitMttfiliina, 
268; 19 fcttfr 
Gregory V, Pope, 23 

Gregory YI, Pope (John Gratinnl , papacy qf, 
12; deposition And death al ¥ 31; 22 &qq. h 
52, 09 

Gfl^w? YIt f Fopo (Hildcbmid), is iq., if|; 
Chaps,, n. Ill; oarly life <sf10, 2-1 Kq., 
;S3 aqq., 68aqq., 41, 40,51 sqq., 174;elected 
Popo, 61; his character and |wticy, 53 sqq ; 
fij tuation oi Ikpocvori ht* acoesHion, 5Wsq. ; 
reconciliation with Henry IV, a&wj.; and 
ctlurch reform. G0 aqq.; reduriM, SEcgfried, 
orchbishopo f Mayeno;, to obcdlonoo, 60 sq.; 
relations with Gorman cpiKOpnle, 53, 61; 


holds synod at Hom^ (10H), 3d. 63 nqq.; 
r fforts to enforce obtidJence i n Kursls JtiJy, 
*53 nqq r ; pbuH for crusade, 69, 1-17, 268, 
37T ; ooaitlal with Henry IV 64, 

134; uUEbmium to Hamy IV, Go nq., 133 ; 
tmprlacaiad by CenoUu, 66; HoDry^jittAck 
on, 60 sq., 135; c~x comm q niftatCS Henry, 
07,135’ hLa justi^catiian, 07 i gM-- north 
to preside over connctl at AngaVirg^ 00; 
ab^lve$ Henry at Gasohsi, 80 aqq. T 136 b£j,; 
returns lo Honie, 71; genda h'ptes tn diet 
at IMboiffl, 71 ; hii narntrmuty on elec> 
tioEi of EnrlnLf of SwabJn, 71 iq. , 140; dia- 
intiafaclion of bolb kings with, 72; legist a- 
lion of (107&-&h 72 eq.; eaOommimicnbrB 
and depe'ies Henry IV ijlC^HJ 1 ), 74 rq., 141; 
effect of sentence. 7G sq.; dqpa&ed by 
council of Brir m, 76,141 ; r.et:kn aid from 
Mormons, 70; nd.vttonH with Monuans, 
76 sq., ITS sqq H 183; alJiance wrUi Robert 
tiuisciird, 77 r 161; Romans begin lo fall 
him, 76; Henry IV Tietnrioor ever, 79; 
rcsened by Robert Gnbe^rd, 79; d^.ith of* 
a| Salerno. 00 ; nummary of hie work, 30; 
his extreme cl alma the resul I of opposition , 
M : lik i“dsition!i with Franco, 81 
witb England, sq. p 497.516; wilii other 
eountriu!!, 85 H 139; recalls 0 ! bin pulley^ 
35; position of bir- stipportcre at his iJcath, 
86 ; Clunv and, 005 ; idiid school = , 777 &q ; 
4, 13 fi off, 100 Hjq. t 130, 14$, 191 eq hp 8$l 
Gregory VIII, antt^l'ope, iff lionrdin 
Gregory Vlll, Pope (Albeit of Horra), 409, 
438 fk| .; death of, 458 
Gregory LX t Pope, and Aristotle, 810; Essoeg 
his JLiffffluif. 71 a sq. t 718; mid the reform 
of the Renediotine Order, 686; and the 
Cdcstines, fl&3; and FnderhklrAcm^Q, 
$U 

Gregory XI 1 Pape, approve Order nf Corpus 
Ghris*i,683 

Gregory XII, Pojm?, ami abbey of Bantn 

GlualirtA. 683 

Gregory XHI, Pope, Issues official edition of 
the t'yrylii fan* cns«fNm\ Illj 742 
Gregory Papare^ahi, ut Innocent 11. Pope 
Gregory, rival of benedict VHJ 4 15 
Gregory, naval prefeci coder Otto III, 11 iq + 
GrlEtioah!, Kinpt of the Lombard*, mid 
Lombatil law, 730 

GrinhuaJd of Bari, rebels againat Roger II, 
186 

Greibyi oastle, 60$ eq. 

Greenendacl, monrwtery, 084 
Grout, Gerhard, of Deventer, mystic r €04 
Groflcuoat, monastery. 669 
Grwwteila, Robert, bishop of Lmcoln, HEn 
tmnglaUiMS from Greek, 331, $12 &qq. 
Gni0ytlJ ap Cynan r prince of North Wnlefl 
(Gwynedd), 525 

Gnaimar I V, prince of .Salerno, obtains aid 
from Sormana, 101* aq.; death of p 162 
Guamiar V, prince of Safe mo, siicoudls to 
principal Lty. 309; j oi ned by Rainulf, 176; 
chosen as "leader by Normans, 171 t 
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jit i.vital of C«pua by llenrr III, 1 72; murder 
of F 173 

tJnftlbcriiK £l John, aet John GnalbErt 
GuannOr Jblabiap at Modena* and celibacy, 
U 

GmsMts, council of (1106), 101 
Guibett of Nogcnt. on Thoma* of Marie* 
593 

Gu-itert (aaiti-Fopc Clement III), arehMubop 
of Rarara, acid. tlic- p&tpaL oloetiori decree, 
67,42; aubrtnU to A blunder If, liO; again 
proclaim « Independence oE his i*e, 04; 
riecied I'opu eii Brbcuo, 75 oq., Ill aq.; 
bis character, 76; oil throned u Clement 
HI, 76; expelled from Roau r 01; hi* 
attitude dn re-ordination, 93; add election 
Of Paschal IT, 96; death Of, £4,26 sq. h 1+9; 
87, 00, 14a. 14-5, 109, M3 
Guitar l. chrvuhder, his report of Urban. II'& 
speech at Glnrmtirit, 265 
GuLdi, counts, wots with Florence. 994 
Guido of Crcouk janti-Popc EWhul HI), 
denied Pope, ;sy± sq., 438; canonises 
Charlemagne, 139; at Viterbo, +4Q; at 
Eomc, 44 1; death of, +43 ; 397 
Guido, cardinal, protect* Arnold of Brescia* 

373 

Guido, iHehliinl!0|>or M[lin, 29, 3a,3flflgq.; 
*USLHHK»d to Rouus t 42; combat with 
ftriarta. 17 «q,; rm igna F hut returns, 46; 
death of, +9; 216 

Guii!<a, blahap of Aresao* and aimony, 26 
Guido r non of ihe count of Biiudmia, 
nominated by Frederick I as archbishop 
of Ravenna. 429 

Gukrine, communes in, 627, 650 
Gni fred of Cerdogne F arehbishopor Narbonnc, 
ID 

Guigaes du Chutel, prior of the Grande. 

CbsitrcLiec, 6®9 *q. 

GuL^conlp Robert. *c'r Robert Guimard 
Guinea, couuEy of. 5+9; *tr rilm Voro 
Gulkdmus. a Firao lawyer, 733 
Ouncelin of Hagen, count ot Bchwcrln, and 
Llie Wends, 399; aid* Henry tho Lion. 
4D6 

Gundiaklvi, Dominic,. tmui-dacor and pliiio- 
sophur, HU, B17 

OnniJohad, King of the Btugund Lallfi, hi* 
Lei ft iHufhjNuui, 722,726 \ hie Lex Rabatm 
[Uirffundii >n II M „ 722 
Gunther, wchbinhop of CuIosjh?. 13 

Guy do Lqaignan, King of JtmsajsBL and 
Crprio. marries Sibylla. airier of Baldwin 
IV, 306; his rale m Jeniaokcu* 310; 
captured by Saladiu. fk; besieges Acre* 
ib.; hta rivalry with Conrad of Moniferrai* 
31U eq-; receive* Cyprus frem Hldurd I* 
311 

Gay, Brehbsahup of Rboliue, 26 
Guy, arghbiihijp of Vienne, t*t Caiimtua II F 
Pope 

Guj n count of Flanders, 404 MU 
Guy of Burgundy, and William I of 
Normandy F +93 


Guy of Rochefort, 597* 1*62. 

GuEanoo, nunnery. 681 

Gwynedd (North Wales), $25 h 556 fSq.; 

princes of, *t? Gratfyddi Owen 
Gyrth. brother of Harold, killoil ai HiLssingi, 
561 

Gnhu, mother of nArol4 1 holds ouia^dnil 
William. 503 


RinIrian I, Popo T til collation of canons 
[lHmtfri&-HGdriww}, 709; hia (furgedj 
privilege to Charteii tlxe Great, 101 
Budrinli IV. Bopo (Kieholod BreakapcfOr), 
hli acOosiHion and ehamcler, +15 »q.j rela- 
tl&Jia with Arnold of Rneaoia, 415 
places Roma UHiler lEitei>Ui?t, 416; reLi- 
lions with William I of ttiotty* 192 eq r , 
440 sq.; ii^ns treaty of Iknevonto with 
Nurtdnna h I6£l; dicdlutes httwian Manuel 
YU anil William I, ItH; hi* aLlianee with 
KornmiLB oftainjft the Ettiphfl* ifc.; eonda 
mi ambaJiT ED Frederlok t, 410; rn^ta 
Frederick I F 419 sq,; crowns Frederiqk K 
421; hli critical gualEltrn in 1155., 423; 
liia war o^aluat William of yjelly, ik; 
defeated and foreed to ninke poano. 424; 
hia estrangetrtenti horn Frtrioriik l> tk; 
quanel over Ivnificia, xii T 109. 300 sq.» 
425 eq.; diaputea renewed, 429 sq.; triefl 
to form league luuiinst Frederick ^ 430; 
death of F 436; approves Rule ol Order of 
Gmnuuont, 668; 111, 477, 805 
Badriauopte, 411 
HaLnault, 416 

Hakim, Fntikili+e CftRpb, 252 auq.; hia 
' character, 253; damages the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, 257 

Ililbefrljbd t, oeoof, di sputo beiwopij Fredariek 
I and Henry EbeLmDto F 463; captured 
by Henry, +65; 344 
HaldenBEebau F 4D1, 405 sq. 

HaHnard, arebbLahop o! Lyons. mfoiTUN of 3 
IQ; proposed as Pope, 23 
HalJe, aoet of, by Lotho.? Ill, 346 
Halmyim, t« AJmira 

Hairefeld, Henry the Lion's victory at, +66 
Hamils, lu Syria,-247,242, 258.261.3E)6,815 
HhhuIllei. Arab houac of, 245 aqq^, t!56 st|,. 

m ^ 

Hamp#hinj h 581 

Hanover, +60 

Hansoatlc Looglio, aJIlaniMi with Teutonic 
Oidor^ 333 

Hot bottle, castle, 570 

Harding, Stephen, abbot of C1t«flax v 672 &qq r , 
681 

^ari m, raiders from., defeated by cruoadertt. 

260; captnra of + (ft,; 2+7 F 257 
Hannonopului. Co urianGnus, an Eastern 
jururS, 716 

Harold, King or E[U-:iaud, hiseEt.otion„ 481; 
ito j Ustibcalian, 482 ; hia fear of Wdliarn 
Of Normandy fc 482 sn.; ruairfea Ealdgyth + 
497: defeiG Hju^jU HanJrskl*, 496; de- 
fealod and killed ft! HoJtLngi. 606 tq+ 
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HftroJiJ UunJriitiiL, King cd Norway, invades 
England, 499 - defeated arid slam, ib F 
Harold, brother of Guaul^ at Schleswig, 
344 

Ramin, 368 ; Bob-: mood d£(mld at. J£01 
Harrow* manor ol, 607 
Hortwig. archbishop of Bremen, mid Henry 
the r.Loti. 050,40I „ 4S0; deprived of rtgtilia 
by Frederick I, 393; Wrurfiah bishoprics 
and.^Ud, SUfl; death of, 401 
HartwEg, archbishop o! Magdcbmg, nX battle 
oJ Flcichfeid, 144; relations with Eenrv 

IV, us 

Hwrtwig, bishop of Ralisbon, and Frederick 
I, 39S 

Herein i ha K bin, first Std juq to gain footing 

m Syria, 2 m 

Hamburg, castle, Magnus con fined in, 129; 

Henry IV at, 131; destruction of t lad sq. 
Hasan, Zairid prince ul SLiLdlvult, jmd 
Jiogcr XL, iao 

Hiumn iiJ-Mrai]] {Ila-iui a] -n^hana). Qariua- 
tirtR leader, 24S 

Hawaii ri-vizurf, minister of MuoLanHir, 359 
n&iiAn Ibn ' Annual*. FAtlinito governor in 
Syria, 252 

Hfkdim ton Ja L f&r, thfiri f of Mecca, 253 
Hannan, son of Mtiiamj ibn Dogblal. 255 
Hastings, battle of, 500 &q. ; 577 
Haoghley, otmlle. 509 

Hsu Levi He, in Normandy, 170, 4^; house 
of Haulerille, Chap. rv pairim 
Hcaddit, schooling of, 773 
Hubert, count, gives el charter to Si Quentin, 
626 

Hello, told of la FEriie. in Mkine 1 027: »- 
iHtubl ithod ns count of Maine* 520; and 
Hear? I, *130 

He I mold, chronicler, on Henry file Lion Fi nd 
the Wendff,. 390 
Iklmdd of ftehmin, 400 
Kcnfrid IV of Toffifl, metrics Isabella, sister 
of Baldwin 1V H 309; refuses kinship, 
H10: divoreed by Isabella, fi.Il 
Henry II, Western Em par or. eoeleeiosticaJ 
policy Of* 15 &qq M 22; and South Italy, 
16S sq,; receive collective ferity from 
Lombard towns, 214, 210; his ™t to 
Savona, 217 

Henry UI r Western EmjKrgr, succeeds Con¬ 
rad 11,1V; eedcriasticri policy af, vli,fi, 14, 
17 sqq + ; and Gregory VI, 21; Ilia second 
EEiurriage, 21; in Italy (1054-5), 31; death 
of, 31 r 112; 20, SB. 32, 39 n., 52.0&. 62. S3, 
®5» m 114, lib, 127, 152, 172,315, 3&5, 
304 

Henry IV, Western Emperor, £bap*, n, 
irr; minority of, riE r ili r $1* 37, 39, 42. 
■14, 112 sqq,; elid oi regency. 115: forced 
lo dismiss AnJri belt, 116; personal govern- 
monl begins, 11G; marriage to Bertha of 
Turin, ii r ; attempts to divorce her, 3#, 
117; hij policy, 125 s*;.; his iUIwuiii% 
and character, 120; breach with Pope- 
AjftxatEder D, 40. 50, 130; tolnlEtfts with 


PolAlld.. 130; and Srt&ony. itle, 12S s^q.; 
Kascm i*vqJl of 1673, 60 r 130 eqq.; \m 
roconrCillaiinn wilb Gregory Vlf, 59 aq., 
131; anil the treaty of 0erstsE)pti, 132; 
relation h With Hungary, Ifi3; deifcaLs 
Sfcions on the D&sfrut r T S2 F 64, 133 Oq.; 
his harsh tregUtncnt of thfi Sarou^, 134 ; 
his chaElenge to the Pope over Milan, sili. 
64 sq,, 130,134; holds Council of Worms 
(Jan, 1076), 66 sq,; eiTCG mm unseated, &7. 
^ iq r ; sJTectfi of dCUllimuniention F 68, 
135; and diet ot Tribur, 0S sq.. 130 eq.; 
st Cash^i , 62 sq T , 137; aucoeos of Henry's 
plan, 7J n 137: portion to Oermtmy on 
coronatJan of Budolf, 130; rdatEoni with 
Bop, 73, 74, Ififl; hia appotntmoflt of 
dukee, 140; his diplomscy, 140hj.; fieuond 
ClOCmnniDieoiton of* to 1O^0 F 74 flq , 141; 
council of Beisch dcpo&os tiresgotj VH P and 
kis up onii Pope, 70,141; ejtp&IEliona to 
Itikly, 7$, 142; captures Leonine c]tv, 7S; 
eaptuFM Boms, 70; nrown^) Fhopumr bv 
anti-Pope, 79, 142; cstahlsshei his haJd 
tin Germany, 143; precEaims tho Peace of 
I 1 -? forcftl to hiava Kfwonj rtgrin, 144; 
end of Sa^on rovolfc, ib,; climax of his 
power, 145; his second TllnrTiaqa, ib.; 
wend eaoipuku In Itriy, 91, 146; revalfe 
of Cotmid and Fmxadis, tfr,; And First 
Crusade r 147 eq,, 273; peace in Oarnmnv 
{10&44), 140; Henry V elected as hU sue- 
Cfesor, ib m ; Paschal II and. 97,149; revolt 
of Henry Y. 97 sq. F 149 iqq.; captured and 
depoeed by Henry Y, 150 an.; escape, 151; 
dcAtii of. ft.; cmrscler of ins n’i^n, 151 
sq.; his grunt to Pisa, 220 109 sq,. 

161, 156, 166, 17V sq.,102 sq.. 665 

Hemj V. WeSlem Gimpe. u, mj 

dectod m sucowor to Henry IY fc 143; 
revoltn ftgalnat Henry IV, 97 sq., 149 sqq h ; 
capttsri^!i and imprisons Henry IV h 1^0 sq.; 
character ef, 154; his foreed reliance u n 
the Q 0 bh?s, 15uS; relatlana with PiLsehriXI, 
86 h 96 aqq,, 100 Bqq. , 155 eq. ; German policy 
Of, 156 sqq.; m- util's Matlldll, daughter of 
Henry I h 159, 604 ; conflict with Adalbert 
of Mayem, 164, l5fisqq.; revolt of 1115 
Against, 159; second expedition to Italy. 

104 sq-, 160 sq,; CKeonnimniaited hjf 
CtcliLiiUJ O, 105 sq., 161; relation^ with 
CaLLltlU 0,100sqq.. 161 aqq.; and the Diet 
of WflnliEftr 111 2t), 162; and the Concordat 

of Worms, 107iq,^ 166; i^uluol hla slrugple 

with Papacy, 163 sq.; hiaposEtiou in Ger¬ 
many , ih,; rotations wjtli Lotharof Saxony* 
164; relations with itab&mia, Hungary* 
and Poland, 113,165; ]tsiycoreand death, 

105 Wr T 331; his obnructor and policy. 
166; bis dipJnrnns to iLalkun conunnnep 
KH; 164p HTt 121, 145sq +1 101 

Heiiry M, Weatern Eraperar. Chap. u?| 
his nbjuacter^ 4M, 479 Sq,; crowned King 
Of Germany. 407; and of Italy, 4Ufl T 457 ; 
his marriage wl Eh Constance of Sicily, 409, 
453, 45* sq.; regent to Germrmy daring 
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ntaeneea of Frederick I, 407 sq.. 410 t , 
459 Kp; bifi J*rs: Italian expedition. 

4G2 *qq.; crowned limpctor* 41-U; fMb 
toileted! Fancied* 201 sq., ■ didkuJrtes 
3b Gernmny, 465 sqq.; hh eceleatestteal 
wiAlniTTWTita 4(3fl; imprimis Hicbard I, 
4G7; general revolt Bh^ari^t n ik- his akik 
(til policy, 487 ?q,: Philip Augustus and, 
4fl7 %qq,; bid fiCMud. expedition to Sicily. 
203 p 470 Eqq.; crowned at frlATlEU}, 471; 
hifl settlement of Sicily. 4T1 sq»H extent of 
h is empire. 472 :-=q.; rtisitiomi with Eastern 
Empire, 473; rak^ tbs Crosy, 178 sq,; 
]j lk plans to in ate 'die kingship bftrodibuy, 
474 §qq,; relations with Kpiu?y, <&., 
463; preparations far tbecruande. 478 nq.; 
rctalfion in Sieily, 478; hxi power *ilt sqq.; 
his death. 478 

Henry I p King of England, Chap. Xvt; rela¬ 
tions with William if and Butart, 523 sq.; 
lee oneiltalio ri id William *aEh F 827; bla 
re ij^ii r fi27 sqq-| his wecmatiflO. 828; bin 
charter of |7 j.; marri (?;• Edith* 

820; quells a rebellion* 529 sq.; SuvnAeft 
Normandy, 530; defeats Hubert at Tinehc- 
tomj, 531: hi* quarrel with Antrim, 00 
sq.m iq.; C»liitDaU«Tid l lW; kirns 

nq^i-n i imb.lr>n of the KOVffietlPWni* 632 iKt'I -1 
and Eager ol Salisbury. 813 mm bia 

S rsonal activities, 838; dealings with 
e IhfujlBk 535 flqq.; and with Ihfl trading 
classes, 637 «qq,; bis victory in Normandy* 
530, (502; and the incecssiDU^ 530^.; his 
death p 5 ID; RmpecotHtmiy Vikiid, 159, lG5 
Jinny fit King of England, Chap, t^n; 
birth of, 840; visits W England (llify, 
849; becomes duke of Normandy, ^>lp 
martitS Eleanor of Aquitaine, f8.; invades 
England. fr; makes peace with Stephen. 
M3; crowned King of England. fA ; extent 
of hta lands, 854; scutes the kingdom h 

885; lit* foreign policy, 336 Eq.„ W3 F 40® 

aq,, 558 nq.. tHJti sq«|.: i-etotiona iib Walea 
and Scotland, 5.70 sq,; quarrel with Bee* 
ket, J50 P 397. 55fl Rlq., 813; 

Afoltt o/ CbjTHidtm nod, 559 WOftwed 
qmml with lMvt r 681 sq.; and the 
cornic'd of Northampton, 581; etilea Bee* 
ki-t r ft kinsfolk., .58'^; reconciled with 
het^aei* «i r ; and Becker? murder, 584 K m f 
uiui Ireliind, 595 aq r ; nbeolvCii by tbe 
Popep 888; nod hi^ sona. 568j&qq-; bb 
attempt to provide for John, 687; and thi? 
teballion of 4173^*, 587 «]q.; s^ipffla 
ihe rebeUkvn + 871; letntlmift v?UL Ftefich 
Kings. 571 sq., 508 «qg.; his Uai quurrela 
with bis sorb, 5Ti; hii influence on Ems- 
3tsh law, 572 sqq-3 and tbe .hnrr o/ 
CktrVMdbH, 584; liia■ judicial csperlmsnliit 
585 sq.; and the ftniPKf 88? eq.; 

and tt*iwwrit$, 5891 aad financial organ i - 
Tation K (590; importaOEflot hia rasfffl h 59t; 
Pilatlopa with WillJiun If of SieL&j 198; 
atti FoRlefwnVtt 871; 159> 334, 409 
Usury \\ King of England* 092 


Henry VHf, King of England, GDfi 

Henry ], King of France, and Lt'O IX, fq-; 
heiV» i| by Kobftrt I of Normnndy, 490 £q.; 
h«L» Wi] Ham of Normandy, 493; altocks 
VfifliftiD hot is dtfeatodl 494 

Htntt, King of the Homans, =on ol Conrad 

nr dootori,333,375; defeats Wd f VI , sr 3 " . 
B70; djaih of, 370* 361 

Honrj L . King, snn of Henry II of Plnghiiid, 
555; orowned. bU poattioo, 836 

rebels* 867 *qq.. 614; his rebellion Bflp- 
ftres&cdp 57 h hetrmbed to Mugaret, 
daughter of I^ouU TO, 611; mnrriad. 812; 
doeii homage to vu EorNotmandy, 

did; death of * 578 

Henryi King of Jnmsutenip connl of Cbam- 
pflgne, fiaccvC'ha CailttidoE Mantfcrtat, 311; 
of* 313 

Henry do Iau^hDi Kingol Cyprao* altowpts 
to restore union among Chfbttiaos at Acre* 
318 

Henry, oardlmd^hiMhop of Albarw* helpa to 
rvcGncilc! Frederick l and PhiMp of Cologne, 
*09; 4U) 

Ht'jin - of Euea, oanIinaJ*bifihop of Ostlii hla 
Su a mu J urea, 742; 757 

Henrv, canliniil of B3. Norena and Achilous, 
^nt by Hadrian IV ni legato to WiPrtml 
□f £ichy, 416 

Henry, andrbl&bnp of Majotic*. obJi'CU to 
eleetjon ql F'jederick I, 381 qeE«; deposed 

by Frederick I, 504 

Henry, bishop of Augsburg, his indnancc on 
the regent AgmVJ. 112 

Hcmy, btoliop Of Hindcn. romov-^l by Frede¬ 
rick I, 394 

Henry of WoEfmtalkiOlcn, qlEcted bishop of 
Batisbon, 340 

Henry of Biota, bishop of Wi rinheslor, 543 ; 
papal legate, ft 15; and M^tsUEa. 547 aq,; 
TUOilUtoa peace of WnJlictgford, ^72 

Henry the Black, duke of Ihvjnft, son of 
duke Well IV of Bavaria, nmrria WttlfhUd, 
1 52; fiuoceods to d oobyof Bavaria r ik . 164; 
] 53 ; uni the election of laitlntr ll l , 336; 

Inst days nf + 337 

Homy tbe ftoud, duke of Bav&rlA, 153 
180; bis wealth and power, 337,, 34ft; 
fiimriafi Gertrude* dltogbtor of Lolbar III + 
337; altaclw Frederick of Swohla at S5wi- 
taltcn p 838 «q.; with Lolbftr Ltf in Italy, 
366 «q-; retail ion? in hU duchy, 3^10; 
opposition to his iUceeanJon to Luther, 
316; rektion^ vltb Connul HE, 343 tqq.; 
his death. 347; effect of hit death, 346 

Hi 3jry the Tdion, duke of Eauony and 
Bavarirt,hisrnitiority, 348; rtHreivMdneby 
of Saiaay, 812; crusade agsvinai Wends, 
865; his rule in Siwony, 358 *q. n *61; 
early rElmtlons with Frederick f, 384 uq,- t 
nwaoJed duchy of navuria, 38®; his 
modi art on bi-twren Emporar and rope. 
426 i Hsaicto Emperor in Itnly, 426; buys 
family inheritnElco id Italy, S68; effwlor 
his power in Gemutny, *5,; reintlofla witli 
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Denmark, ;is6 aq.; feud with rival prince 
in Buooy, 888; juilhlur-i lbs Wcruk, 837 
and PUMOiinii, 34>ji - hi-i tf[iCCiurHfii> 
raent of commerce, +00: marme Matilda, 
daughter oE Henry If. af England, 1507. 4Q2; 

C oo pi I gri rouge to Jerusalem, 402: his 
sh with Frmrkik h 4Cti sqq^ 443, 445 
nq.; triaJ and fail of. 404 effect bis 
fail r 405; trie* to obtain lomgn mA, 400? 
baniehud, 407; returns from gnui-shmant* 
400; reuewtJ cidc of. 410, 440; nsiom^ 
to Germany, 460; Lnukc'i peace with 
Henry VI at Flilila, 460 sq .: figitbi revoke 
468 ’ rueoo oiled with Henry VI, 460; Inal 
years and death of, ifr.j Sod. 40B 
Hunty JaHumixgoEt, dukei of Bavaria r Euicr of 
Austria, succeeds to mnr^mv ale of Austria t 
310; redrSTCE Dnwiii, 350; mumta Ocr- 
InJik, ih; bii feud with the In shop of 
HatkbOJi, 882; takes the Cross, 353; rela¬ 
tions with Frederick 1, 341 hj,; loses 
Bat aria, but created duke of Austria, 385; 
bis privileges, if, 1 .; 154 m>te 
Hoary of Limh^, duke of Lower Lorraine t 
aids Henry IV, l£J: 834 
Henry of Limburg, claims duchy of Lower 
Lurrumt?, 3-^'J 

Henry, duke of Drwbaqt, 460 
Henry, count-palatine of the Rhine r govurra 
Germany m H«uy rV r i ibwnw* I J il mt* f 
146; death of, 146 

Henry, eon of Henry the Lion, handed aver 
ju hostage to Henry VI, 460 sq.; |»i on 
Sicilian expedition but escape*, 464; 
awmes Ipn, cuusiti of Henry VJ F 460 
Henry, margrave of tho North Mark, 14,7 
Henry i?{ Eilonburft riiarapmvu n( the East 
Murk (Lusaka), gives the margravine of 
Malffim, 148; death of, 162 iw#§ 

Henry, mjjgtikVti of and. tho Kant 

Mark, poithnnioua son of Henry of ELbm* 
hurg, 162 t\(}tr ¥ 164 

Henry the Fat* count of Nordheim, non 
nf Otlfl of Nonihrim, Ilff; hia important 
poviliou, 146; marries Gertrude, 145 F 152 
*1,; deatii Of, fl r ; Richtu/a bin lie] ress, 334 
Henry II, count of Namur and 
tidrucafiu or the abltev of Et Marittutl. 
880; 4H 

Henry, count of GroilWb, 330 
Henry of Bad wide, dofuU tbo Wends, 364 
Henry p bon of Gottsihulk, hits rale in Scrd- 
ojfoinjrifl, 844 

Henry of Kolden, marshal of the E sap in*, 
leadn troopa MJirin-t Tone red, 462; 
pica^ea ruing in Sicily, 470 
Henry, son cl King D»tdd ot Sseotlond, earl 
of HtiiUEngilon, 643; mods earl of North¬ 
umberland by Slu gibed, 344 
Hltiiryp ramnt of Cbanipa^ne^ aids Loulb VH h 
S10, Gi l; nc^otJaie j between Frederick I 
and tmuiB Vllr 3^7. 6l7 sq^.; gives ft 
charter to Means, 63S 1 
Henry, conn! of Monte Sans 1 Angelo, robrk 
Agtikftet Guimard, 180 


Henry, count of Mnnteseaslioso, one of 
CouncH of Tm in biedy. 1E>7 
Henry Arit-rippus, a [glinted by William f 
to sueoced'Maid, 196; smprisoned h 198; 
tnuaslniefi work of Gregory Nassan’Enn at 
Sioilian court, 207 

Henry of 1 trj.bii.iJE r Dominican, hid learning, 
332 

EenolAm crur-adera at, 2S9 
Blind, ttTChhishop of Tonra, and ftebaedip 
777 

HerU-ri, count of Maine, 493 
Herbert, chaplain of Conmd Hi, 3-i7 
Hereford, lovm. 538, 6->5. 680 i w of. 51L 
HeieforJ, earldom of. created by William 1, 
500, 512. 524 ; ereakd by MjiUtiU r 3+8; 
earls of, jpk FitL (bbcm F Milee, 

Hen 1 lord .-hire r 5413, 521; idsl to StcpEieu. 
545 

HercTrord, hie re belli on against WHliaUi I„ 
&04m[. 

Hariu£raud F nblwt of fSaint-Btnijfno, 050 
Llerlum. Nonnau knight, fnnndG the 
munasttry of Bee, 401 
HerJnio of Con^viH©, marTLea Ariel b? F 490 
Herman H, U^kblldiup ol Cologne, reoulves 
pfllliuin from IX, 34 
Hetman III, juclibirfhop of Colcgne, 145 
Herman, bishop of Humbety;, 62, 125 nLittf 
HertU an ,bl ill lop of Hildcabcim ,his oppoftlion 
to Henry the LLoU, 10L 
Hcnnon, binhup of Mctz h 66 Ofl+r; leltom 
of tircKary VII to^ 67 Bq.* 75, 78; recon¬ 
ciled with Henry IV, U5; death of* &S 
HcriMd, bishop of Toul, death of, ti 
Hem inn Billung, count. CQ»k ol duke Mngnua 
of ouy, h Ei revolt i a 1573,161; wen over 
by Emit IV, HI 

Herman, count of Saint, elected auti-kiup. 
78, 117, 142; hie failure and death, 142; 

144 

Hermau, coont-paLatmft of the Rhino, 142 
Herman of StuMttzb, cOUUt-palalSne of the 
Rhine, his qiiatahb with Arnold of 
Miiyencop 387; bia pum^hmenE and death, 

lb. 

Hernnan of WmMobuJfg* lAndgrave of 
Tburtu^iii*appamted™rgnLviqof iFaissca, 
164; ioak&»d to losa of bis fiefs by 
L A bar HJ, l\3U n nuppoK#r of ASbort 

the Boat, 647; hlu inhcritoacf, 884 
Herman, landgrave of Thuringia, h\n oppo- 
ait iou Iq Heiiry VI, 46-3 1 467, 475, 477 
Herman, nephew cf Robert Guiscanl, 176, 

its, m 

Herman, truniilaEorcif Arirtoile, si 3 
Hcnnami von Sahsa, Master of the Teutonic 
Knight, 332 

Herrevod, CiHtcrehin abbey, 077 
HcryfoH, Heury IV at nn>tmalcry of, HI; 

Conrad HI aH^einblCi army at, 347 
Herttufd, U>wn K S3? 

Hertford, oorldom of, crtiUd by Stephen, 
5+8, carls of, §et Clart 
Hf:tfonifibiw, 561. 608. 648 
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Herre, arjzli b i kIldp of Ebeiimy* and synod of 
Trosly, 4 

li i - r-V> h n Breton, made bishop of Bancor, 
62S 

Hervt of Dohet, 615 
Hesse, 150 

Hcudiermrt, @12 
Heugp, n Norman. IBS 
Hi-esnioLR r the, 465; count of, *91 
rweitf/ of, 403, 643 
HifrtTT, bkhop of Chichester, 569 
Elldebcud, see Gregory Vlf. Pop* 

HiEdtkin., nrellhigbop nf Milan. 3 
Hihlail), abbot of St Denis, reforms Snint- 
Di'iiIh, 659 

Hi I Im.atT hbwliop of TrU'CS, sent byFrederi uk 
I cn tlabors) 1 to Borne, 362; 333 
HLmeHtlSp bishop of Tarragona, i6S 
HLiii* fEtniSn), Syrian lawn, *!■15, 247, 2-1 fl 
' Rf].. m 2S5aq., m 900 s|*< 204, 390. 

34)6; ih «iio Bidtjfir, dimab-adllnulah 
nine m ar, archbishop of Rbiim^ viewii an 
patronage* 9; on clerical celibacy, 13; and 
schools, 77?; reforms Saint-Dud*, 659 
Hlnemar. bishop of Lion, and lay ownership 
of churches, B 

Hippocrates, tmiis&ted by WEbu of Moer* 

befcfi, 914 

Hmchau, monastery, 143, @63 eq. 
ffbn»|fl T Spontmb collection of canons, 
700 aqq. 

Hkun h Salftdin defeats Guydc Lruilpunn at, 
310 4TtS 

Ead, duka of Brittany, wod William l t 

Hbban-MblHm, Rudolf defeats Hemy IV at, 

141 

HohruplauFm, family of, turn at Inde¬ 
pendent power in Swabia, 163 flq,; alni^lo 
with Lothar HI, 337 tq ; future of, to 
Germany and Italy, 330 dq-ri make peace 
with Lothat LEI, 345 ^ muewed fend with 
U’elfa, 946 s^..; alljonCo with Fnnali Kings* 
397; temporary breach in olEijuice, 16^ sq.; 
receive Swabian inheritance of Well YI+ 
406; 117.140,154,3341 eta .rJ« L i Conrad III, 
Frederick 1* II r Frederick duke of Swabia, 

Henry, Otto, Philip 

Hoierp count of Hjwsfeld t 150 
Holland, county of, coloniste from, 354 
Holme, abbey of St Benet of, 576; abbot of, 
6?# 

Hob tom, m Losionary work in, 344 i 361, 398, 
467. 40(1 »}., 465; CUtLltlKof, w Adolf 
Holy Crone., abbey at Coimbra, 670 
Holy Land, *tt Fklctfln* d^f Jerusahm, 
kingdom, of 

Holy SepoJchre,e:hiiTeb of h mined, by Hiking 
254 : right to Future. given to Eastern Em- 
peror, 266; renovation of, 267 og>; bnlJ of 
Bcrgiua I? tm restoration of, 268 sq. 
Honcrina U t anil-Pope,. G'adiilaa 

Honoriui Q, Pops, relations with Eager H, 
186; MUppohH Lalhmr, 330, 5&I; bin 
difficulties 362 sqg,; death of, 342, 363 


Hononns fll r Pope (Coneiia SerellE) t and the 
Lihtr CrnMuum, x aq.; his Decretals, 71,1; 
condemns John the Scot’s /Jr ZhVuit™ 
JS'iiiufdt, 7*7 F-sj.: forbids itomnn Law Co 
hn tanght in the University of pejiH f 7S1; 
find PremoEirttutensiJwu, ft^l 
IT'i.-piinlk-r-, l« of Hi John 

H■ ■ truen. the jurist, 753 
Uoudan, Caistle ol h 503, 596 
Ei^vcdo, Cietcreiati abbey f 677 
linberl, abbot of Forth, 6 
Hubert M Saint,--Suiiume, rebeU ligamat 
WLLtiiuu I, SI7 

Enbr-rt Waltc-r, archbishop of Cflnterblliy, 
312 p 323, 578 

Hubert, papal Je^ale to England, 84 
Hugh, Kirs:.- of llalv, and muniLslio reform^ 
2, J5, 662 

HngSi 1II P King of Cyprus, hia claim to 
kingdom of Jeruvtlem. 317 
Ih^h , arthbisbop of Lyons, fumierly bbhop 
Of Die, papal lvga.be in Frunce, 82 irii Hh 
87 mads arebbiihap, R3 P 116; and 
Victor HI, 87 &| B ; eicomm nni cate- I'bilip 1, 
94; let Set uf Urban II to P 05; aids fannda- 
tion of CUeauXp 672 

Hugh, bfcsbap of Grenoble, and the Car- 
; lin -i.m UrdtT, 669 
Hugh, bishop of LnngroR F 26 fiqq. 

Hugh, abbot uf Oluny,, his rule, 665; and 
Grrgisry VII, 52, 54; al Cation, 69 flq.; 
33, 87 

Hughp abbot of Fatia, 664 

Hugh of Tab: ngcfl, eaujil-pnlaiiui 1 of Swabia, 

I coder of Gennau erus*iler? h 275; death of, 
275 

Hugh, count-pnlutinc of Tubingen h his feud 
with We If TI P 

Hugh + r iwm It of Avraflchba, mode earj of 
Chester, 607; hie rent-roll r f5,; 511 aq-t 
wars in Woles, 525 

Hugh, earl of Chester, rebels agalnal Henry 
IE. 567 flqq- 

Hugbp duke of Burgundy (French), loadft 
French in the Third Crusade, 311 
Hugh, count of Ttotps, 302 
Hugh III, count of Maine, 517 
Hugh, count of Yurai nndoLss, hie pnxt in the 
First Cramdfr, 273, 2S0 
Hugh Of Bt Victor, hlsphiCiMOphy; 800 nqq.i 
hlfi pnltt of oUegoty , S03 
Hugh do Pno, founder ef lbe Knight# 
T^inplaw, 306 ecj, 

Hugh of Crtcy, and Louis Vf„ 55H> iq.; 603 
Hngh of Uommay, 53G r 543 
Hugh or I* Puiaet, and Look YI h 504 aq,, 
607, 602 

Hugo <kmdidu% cardinal, and Gregory VIE, 
54 

Hui^o, count of Egishcsm + father of Loo IX, 
£4 

Huge Falcanlsi*, dmmiekr* 101 f 19€ 

Hugo, the ^ own tor, 737 
Htijfolimu, the glossator, 737 
Hoguccio, the canonist, 742 
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Hu!i r clurterhouK at, GD r i 
Had be*, fiver, 4S2p 499, 504 r 507 
Humbert, archbishop of AlLkrt, ueUrh&u HI, 
Fopa 

Humbert, of Moycnmontier, card iml . h rshn p 
$slv* Candida, 2&aq L ; sent E# southern 
Italy, 39; legate ui CVri-tnistinuple, 29; 
propos'd M Ptipcp Ji 2; legato c,t benevento 
itna KtiVenna, 34; utd Bonner, 37; den Lb 
af t , 49 T 52; bla Liher rtdunm %nipntacDf, 
63: B5, 39, 92 

Humbert ELL eoimt of Maurienn^, 142, 567 
Humbert, *on of Tancied d. HautovDlo, 
170 

H unified, archbishop of Kavcnrm, 28 
Humphrey, eon of Tnuered Unuii [JId, 
170 j lead!; Normans in support of fl Smlf , 
173; death of, ffc. 

Humphrey de YetqJu of Beaumont, founds 
monastery Gl- f ^iMll r 491 
Huu^ar^ Pope Ltfo LX and p 25, 29; 
Orrery 5 II claims authority over, 85, 
&0; it* relations with Henry IV, 113,133; 
Homy 7 and, 155 p Iflo; dispntti a! Eo 
BUOCrision in, 345, 552; relationa with 
Fradurick I r bS8sq.; I15 r Ldfl. 667: Kim- 
of, *tt Andrew > Bt]a H G4tm» Kolo titan, 
Lodialaa, Stephen 

Huntingdon, town, M3, nAl, 583- baicrad. 
571; hemour of, 536. 543, MO; earldom 
of 1 507 P 571; park of, «e iHvid, Henry, 
Malcolm IY P Simnn tie Ssillil 
Huntingdonshire 483 

Husajn ihti * CbaidaJJah, LLhohld governor 
of Syria. 210 

Hyacinth h cardinal, *w CebsUne III. 
Pope 

Hylbm borough, 538; castle of, 558 

Ibn aJ-ftthir* Arab h^torian, 357 safe 
Ibn aLHAwwae, Muslim emtr in Sioily, 178 
* 1 - t 

Ibn ath-TLImuah. Muslim emir In Sicily, 
170; death of t 177 

Ibn Dishful, Arab Obiof, 2413, 253 sqq + 

Ibn Hushd, «d Averraea 
Ibn Slni r ttt Avicenna 
Ibrahim ibn Aghlab, becomes independent 
mJox of Tunis, 242 
Icumum, 286 aq M 413 

Idris ibn 1 Abdalhib, utlttlalMf a Sbfifce 
C*1lph*ii in Moroooo, 242 

Arab geographer, at court of Kugur H, 

201 

Ilchjihid, rater Of Egypt, 245; hi, death, ib . 
Itbabld dynasty, 245. 250 
IhGbazIp defeats Itoger of Antioch* 301 sq, 
Itow, Wendlah tortiesn, 897 sq.„ 400 
‘Iluid^^DEn Zangt, irr Zhngi 
JmiWiy CAnVfi, the, 664 
In do, river. 059 

Indulgences, their erfgiti, 323; and the Cm- 
»ttdrd 1 533; 04 a itum» of revenue, 323Aq„ 

Ingrfbuito, synod at 1948), 0; diet at (LL05), 
condemns Henry IT, 150; 151 


Innocent L Pope, and ecifcbncy, 11 

II. pope (Gritty PapH.re&ehi} f 
election nj, 363; opposed by Anatfct u.x, ib.; 
ilees Co Franco. ii r ; supported by France, 
England, ftEld Lothar Hl h iA r ; hia contest 
with AliiLdrtuji, 564 sqq,; tiUtiaiu with 
hothftT, 342 HJ. r 3G7, BSS; anil Louis Vll, 
605 ?cq.; taken prisoner by Eogcr 11, 187 
iq, ,368; llpud Afll, 543; his division 
of Sardinia and Cc>wita between PEs^ ^nd 
Genoa. 227; 4trul abbey of fit Moiiniln, 
356 j andBnlcof St AuguaLine, 679; death 
of 1 370; m 383, 477 
Innocent HJ, Pop* (Lutnrio i|*' Gooti), Ill, 
322, 324; on Hcmj Yl f 468, 471.477 - on 
memutia reform, 665; procioltiia Fourth 
Om-Hadti, 314 

Innocent JY, Pope (SEnlhaldn do’ Fleechi^ 
321; f&ntn I ho first +J Mii{43onaigf J^oosety 
325 ; rel asetS URinaitic discs pEine^ 6S&; bit 
.UuiMiBtif of tbc BecretaE.!, 742 
Innocent VUI, Pope, attempt^ at moimtlko 
ref o rm j 695 

In Trmtte t Counoii, ennona of, 11, 

Ipswich, 480 + 538, m 
1 n: Ijui.1,564 fiole; Otnry II and, 555 r 56-5 L=q - ; 
School* In, 7?0; kn^wl^ of Gte^k in, 

76-5: moEnjftidsm in, 677 
Inna, daughter of Isaac Au^lus, nsairiER 
Ei^er, Fonof TanCT^E, 202; marrEr^ Philip 
of Hoh4mat&nfen ri 473, 479; 471 
Irfurd, utmn^rj, 681 
Ltitb Chancel, 584 

Irmmus, tho of Bologna, bia 

work on tbo Digest, 735; hia glosses, 
737 *q. 

Isw*c Angelus. Enatcm Emperor, alliance 
with Tanerod qf Sicily, 202, 476; and 
crusade of Frederick 1 , 411; and Ecnrr VJ, 
473; deposed^, 479 
tBftfce Comnenns, Tt?bel Emperor, 199 
Isabella, FUfter qf Batiiwin IV of Jerusalem* 
369; marries Htnfrfd IV of Toron, 15.; 
divorces him WSd manic* Connul qf 
Monifomu, 311; mania? Henry nf Cbam^ 
pagne, i&-: marriee A mu ary de Lnslgnan, 

314 

laar, river, 460 

Isidore, bltbop nf SoviHe, 710 

l&bindotuja (Aleiandjutia)^ I'nplurcd fey 
Tanctcd, 289 

Ifllam, Chap?- VI, VO + VUr T he; development 
of empire of, 242; national rivalries under, 
ib.i diflln tegtatTon of cdtphate, 243 
latovrorth, manor of T 507 
test'll, Of PacnaMUja, tnaty of Franks wilhp 

315 

Isjnk-llian sect qi Shldtes + 24rl fqq r ; Eafcim 

and, 253 
I^ria, 28 

Italy, Chap*, it, IT, v, si. ifIT, UT; growth 
of communes, 361; motion of Second 
Crusade on H 375 sq.J 492, 517; Rotmici 
law rq, 799 eqq,; legal ftludj ic + 732 aqq.; 
Iho elwuioza, 736 sqq.; tho com men 
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taioTs, 738 eg.; influence nf humanism, 
741; school* of rhetor!* Ln _ 76€; Ciafcttsdanti 
Sft h <577; i tt &Uo Cities, Itnlum 
1 t-pity. youth, ita oqj|qnB = l by lb« Xormans,, 
Chap, tv; condign of ByuuitiM Italy, 

188; wraLrh^J ei>ru3 itLc-n of, during Norman 
conquest, ITS; fall of Byzantine power b( 
178 

/limrrerria, uteKli*! tul. 328 tiq. 

r bishop tif ChcJtrci.p his view of Urban 
II 1 b policy. 98 sq.; his *m.ndpotnt p 93, 
Ifid; lih-altitude toPiLsetuil IPs hnrremk t, 
J03 n^lr; and the dispute between An^lni 
JI<:nrV 1. and LouU Vi, 597; 

Lii .1 eulbclioii of tanon^ 712; Mid Abe- 
lArd H 860; Luj'i Au^tm Canom*, 679 
lvry, 803 


Jubal AftfiDfjhh * tribe* of the 3 257, 230 

JnWlih, ihl' advanced post at the Greek 
Umpire, 249 

Jacobin, UlO glossator. 737 

Jacques do Vi try. hi shop of Acre. oq ekriiy 
of Syrian 8i"d 

Mtu ibn Fuihih, Fstimit® gfllifilll, invades 
Syria, 243 m|. 

Juffn, submit d to Godfrey of Bouillon, 300; 
recovered bj itidmrd i. 311; 295, 318* 
316: captured by Bfttbara* 317 

Jaffa i ifiJ -Wulnn. county of the kingdom 
at Jerusalem, 5U2 

James of Venice, his tmnaJftiioq of the 
Qrtiarwm, 80S 

Janrift-sd-Bnulab Husain* ctnir of IjUnui, 
304 

Jaromir (Gebhardj + brother of DqJw Bfttti- 
fliftv, made bishop of league* A; hii qmural 
with iMmpof GluHtli, «i.| settlement of 
quarrel by Gregory VH # 60 

Jnuhar ar lOmh Fitimiic g&nertl s oonq flare 
%ypt. 217; in Syria, 248 

IftwAli iba Aboq, TmJtUh lender in ilyrtn, 
2G1 su- 

Jedburgh, cAislIeof. 571 

Jerusalem, destruction of HoEy Sepakbro n. 
by Halrira, 234. 268 aq.; church restored, 
236 'mi.; eaptared by Turkb, 2*k>, 232 P 
reiMvered by Afijal for the Palimltts. 
204; devotion la. among Christiana* 239 
sqq.; pilgrimages k>, lb., 45H; aSttgc and 
capture of f by cruandere, 293. 283; 3CK3 k 
M 4 sriq.; capLnnjd by sikdili, 8IO. 408, 
458. 372^ 311 m\ r ] ceded I* Frederick II, 
914; re ceded I* Latina, 315; captured by 
the Rh^'arsiinmieaH 315; lU8i 147, 353 ; 
kalin Patriarch 9 of, ire Ehilmbort, Stephen 
j ErueeJein, Lalin kinydu*® ffi. Cbsp. vm; it? 
fnainiktiod. 298, 306; silent of. flfU; 
relation of fifth* tfl, 303; the baronk- of, 
a02; 4 (f/Jmutticm, B05 \ incora- 

pie teiiesa of tbe conquest, 896; f ac tionsnf tef 
dlitb of Ajuaiiry, 398 bo,; fall of the kin^- 
dDJii, SIOh 409, mi the Third Crasuk, 810 
wiqposition of, utU-T Third Crusade, 819; 
iceiaE life ln T »L9 commeree in, ib.; 


ecdesiastEcftl hiEmteliy of, 313; pL^iyon 
of, nuder Frederick H, 316: cod of, 319; 
Rini'i of . *n ^Unaury, Baldwin, Conrad, 
Conradin, Frederick, Folk, Qedfrey + Goy p 
Henry, Hu^b, JoSm 
Jcni, hirtli of Frederick II a\ H 472 
Jc ws# privile^a of, Sn G ermun town-, 13C ; 
pcniejeu*r--d by crus&dcrn fe 147 hq. h 276 wj+i 
353; wnrk of T in pbiU»snpby h 817 
Jonobim, GlqenobillO 
Joan |,Poann4j. dnuflbter of Henry II of 
England* marries Wllilam U ol Sicily, 
108- ftkbord f p H interventkn in favour of, 
m f 462; iu6 

Joannea Teutomcus, tbe CBfiOfilH, 742 
JchnnnesH tbe ^lossjitor, 737 
John VIII, Pope, and wax tpJort 8|uslltiis, 
269; necEpie the csxiorta of thelpaunml 
in TntUti. 708 

John X, Pope, ami wit aKfijftflt MustimA. 
288 

Johia Xfl. Pope, rind nicmo_HEery of FArffl, 6 
John XIX, Vo pa (Bo in tin uh ) r pu pa oy of. 17 sq -; 

a boot ol Conrad II. 19 
John XXII. Pope, bit F&ereEflJs, 714; md 
Grandmout, 360 

John I Tlhnire« h fiastem Ejnperor. in^lwleja 
Syria, 248 

John If CanittcilUB. Eastern Eroporor, Wat 
Ati boatii^e to the ^Tii-'ftder:;, 291; .-mikassy 
froEii Bf^ftr II to. 188; lenda atnba^sadord 
to Lotbar III, - r i45 
John I, King of Castilep 693 
John de Brienne. Kirtf- of irra^Itni, 314 ; 
bi& attack on Dunietta, #&,; Frederick D 
and, 314; 4T*i 

John, King of JHujilAUd, son of Hfleiy Ui UJ 
Ireland/o88; 407, 572 
John, cardinal-priasl, legate to Milan, 48 
John of Gneta, at GeLniitttf If. Pope 
John MiticlQtt, oanlinnl-bLihop of VoESetxi 
{anti-Pope Benedict £j, election of* 35; 
d,epofiitLofl of, 36; Bh 174 sq. 

Jobn. archbisbop of Tt^Vcs, 459 
John GnalborW^i^blsliDpol FTorencOpfcrtiBda 
VoJlotnbroaa, 668 

John , bJfihop of L i tdidUX, regent and ireasUXOT 
ha ynnnandy, 5453 

Jnhti, bishop nf Malta, one of Council &I Ton 
\n Biallj, 107 

John, flJlt btflhop of 0ImutE,4; his conflict 
with hlabop of Prague. ?&*; selU^d by 
Gregory VII, 60 

John ol Oxford, lw#hop d Komrwh. 563 
JobiK bi^op of Babin* i'anli^Fope Sylvester 
Df) h ideation of, 19; dt-p^nitioia of, 22 
John ot SaliabuTy, bi&tiop nf Chartres. 553; 
m riots at B heim*, 639 ; hit JVf^cmnVui, 
757; Mb writings, 865 &qq. 

John, abbot of Hlmma (anti-Pope Callitui 
EH], election As Cahitus III„ 443 sq.; 448; 
aurtendent, 450 

John of Antioch, his msnbr t 7^Q 
John da Burgh,, 767 

John Cresccutius, tee Creivra □ Ijus, John 
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John Oi I tamiiw t;ns* 8(j5 
John Uuc&§ H Greek leader against William I 
ot Hidlj r m 

Jutm (it Fiwoifc, the eammisl, 742 

John of Ibclm, jisrt&eopscdt. of Cyprus, JCIJ, 

m. 3i& 

John of MaJTa, St, G83 
John of Making hermit, 6*4 
John thy Scot. EHiiBcoit, 764 *4,; Im philo¬ 
sophy, 7S6 

John thu Spaniard, truhstuLes Avcnct-biul, 
til? 

Jonkm. river. Emperor John's invaatnn of 
India/ of , 24fl- 301, 304, 815 
Jordan, prince of Capon, retnEJons with 
(JrEgary Vll, 77* 94, 180; tebo!l= 
Gui^canl, ISO 

Jordan, cardinal of Sftnu ftoukiraa, sent by 
Eugeni uh m ah Jcgato (0 Germany- 873 
Jordan Htrieowi, kail* revolution in Eamo, 
SSM; ntftile bl Fntfkcinn/ 1 87rt 
Jowfiia 1 of Courtenay, count of Edison, 
m; his power, S07 

JgsceJjrj U, count gif EdeHfr, 301; feebleness 
at hja rule h 307; he^s Edc*a*. ik. 

Jewel m de BufliaJ, jrr Hailial 
JcWclin. bishop of Salisbury, and Bucket, 
568 =q. 

Joraelln,, So mi an noble, m volts Uainst 
Robert G m&cnrd T 170 
JU:in Garcia el tlimanpi the jurist, 718 
JabaU iByhlua), 264 

Judith, daughter uf Henry 111, bar nmniu^O 
wtth Salome of Hungary. 113; 133 
Judith, daughter of Homy the ELaek, mother 
of Frederick Bnfbflj-assa. tM r 361 
Judith, wife of Richard II ot Normandy. 

m 9 m 

Judith, niece of Willuuii 1, wlfo o! Wnltbcof, 

am 

Julian, the Emperor. his philorrophy, T^J 
Jumsig^fl, monastery at h 466, 491; abbot of, 
403, £0G 

Justiciar, the, hie position In Houtj U 1 s 
reign. 57-1 iq^ 

Justinian, the Emperor, Chap, lei; and 
pp^entalkm to benaheea, 7; his rodlflcit- 
tion of JaWs r Us influence on En#t and 
Weal, £33, 704 \ juristic study ol n 717 aqq. 

Kaeihatur, Armenian governor of Antioch* 

m 

Klfilr, AbcTl-mL-di, his rule b Egypt. 2ii> 

Enina, trial oi Henry tho Lion at. 405 
Eni&erBWmh, Henry IV abducted at. At, 
115, 129 

Kjtmul'jid-Din. historian > on treaty between 
Greeks and HuAlim*, 247 ttdft? l 250 (tot** 
2^5 noU 

KjUuil* Ku3t*n of Egypt* 3U uq, 

Iwappol, village near HersfoJii* I HI 
Karak. r&atlo of. 312 

Enfak and X^ntrcAh lonhihip of the king¬ 
dom of Jiinlaakla, 802 


EorbOgba uf MohuJ, of tod kb crufcadtr*. 202 
eq.: Ills defeat, 231S, uulnhenj of hti aroiy, 
m sq, 

Ketao. abbey, &78 
Mc-mpi-]], nionnsLerv, Gl® t 
Kent, 503 Sq.; ^rliom of, 510; revolt in* 
rn; m; JiUeiifT Of, Cffltt M&a? t^l of. 
H£ Q*\q q ( Bfivem 

Eerkineia t oiipmreii by Roger It, lf-J 
Ebftiftf ihu iSuli L ib. 2134 
Kh^hlj, MmuIuH Sultan of Egypt, eaptorca 
Acre. 519 

Khnrput, IbiMwin II a nrf»n«r at, 305 
Kh Liuiutawaih ,i« Abu 1 1-jahh Kh Umnrawal h 

KbtLHiuu, jrr S.L-Li'i-Kliusniu 

Kh WaroLmiim Turkl, caplurfl JcruaalcsU, 315 
hihan, hiahop of ^uLri ( 25 
hiiiiz, LiMptured by Greeks, 250 
Kilwaftlby, Robert, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Jji-. opposition to Aquinas. ^23 

K5rule Ambii2 piiilofk'kpher R ai2 s S15 
Kingston (on Tluun^), 501 
Einnard Ferry, crusttoai, 570 
Kipclntk. bishopric foUikdcd in the-, 324 
Kirkbv Miiistean], caatla of. 57 i 
Klfkitoad, abbey, d77 
K UarcdboroUHh „ 

Ktiighls of xMcuiiUn, 

Knighta of A vie. 

KhigbtH uE CiOulnui, 383, &^2 
Knights Of Cliri-rt. tLS3 
Knights of li:e HtiSy Ghost, 398 
Knight-- of Mircit+jns, ti-H3 
Knights Of St John Cif Jerusalem fHoapitiJ- 
fuuiidailan of, 305 Ekj., 882; growth 
of tlseir power, iH>4; ruppem Guy do 
Luaignun. 309; riiulry with Knighla 
Temp] otb. 315 sq.; thdrdodnet of Rhodes 
Cyprus, and ^Jdla, 332 
Knights of 8\ Thomas of Acrt, J08 
Knights of Santiago, €83 
Knight* Of the &word + in Livonm, 332 nq, 
Knights Templars, foundation of, 306 *q,\ 
growth of their power. 309 ; support Guy 
da LuGJgnaii. 3OT; riTolTy wtili KuighS# of 
Ki John, 915 SIS. tM 
Knightf. Teutonic T Ten tonic Eaigbtfl 
Knightfl of thy Wins of St Michael, 888 
Etiul, King of England r favours Enmity of 
Gedwin. 442 

Ednigsharg, foundation of, 383 
Eoloiuim, King of Hungary, neeks aid oi 
Roger I of Siei]y, HU; bis reception of 
cni£ft<EeTO H 275; hia hotU'dity to latai binds 
of orasadorg, 277; his jxbtioEis with God- 
f»y of Bouillon. 2ftl 
Koiri^limilnBier, abbey of. 659 
Knik ded CLtovaHers. coiiie of, 313 
Kr^uxburg, Conrad HI fiuccs Hemy tbo 
Tfoud at. 347 

Eulna, battle ol p 386 sq., 852 
Kuttenheig, 352 
Eyme, family of, 563 

Lu Eroa^c, 619 

Ti2 


c, ui:n, li. XtiU V. 
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L& C&va, idqiusEli] order of, 

La CbtLiRe^ieu, abbey, B69 

La CbartU- & &r- Loire. monastery,. 6#4 

La Cuba, ptljwe Of. 296 

Lacy CiunUr k fief* oI, -511 

Lacy, Hl# 1 de. JavUcfiu of Ireland* 569 

Lacy. John dt«, supports Etonrj If, 56& 

bev r Roger >.Tr. rebels again ul WlLiLattl If, 

*2i. 52 a 

LadEsEai f. King of Hungary p hostile W 
Henry IV, 1^; married to a daughter of 
KudoKf, ib. 

La Fdrti-Alail, cnstle of. 593. 536 
Ln Ferte-Dautenve, moruistery, 661 
L* Fcffte-sur.G rrane, G rata re but abbey p B72. 
1574, 670 

Lb Flccbe, 518; lord of. 527, 520 9 q*; *fif 
HAllo 

Lapni-.sar.Jtlmnf* council at, €06 
L 1 Aag|c T in Jkimiamly, 531; i« ef*o Richer 
Lb ifiuxslw, county trf, 615, 627 
Lancashire. 507, Ml; sheriff of. 571 
Lancaster, town. 530. 546 
lAnautar, honour of, 530 p 5H7i oil 
Lanet-gttiL 771 
L&jjcelin of Bulks, 567, 602 
LandoLn of Lucca, abbot of the Gnuvle- 
Cb art reuse, €69 

Landed! U, archbishop of Mi!an r driven oot 
li>- (Hople of Milan, 213 
LunduEf, Leader of Tataria jit Milan. 40; 
Ei^HTini miical&d by archbishop ,41; death 

of. 47 

Liuiftultc. of Pavia, prior of Bm and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 49B; leache* at 
Fnvbi r 73S, 776; founds a school at Bec p 
fb.; attacks Benmpkr, 5, 466, 762; 
Alexander D his pupil at Toe, 43 ; nu^o- 
Hates reconciliation of William the Qon> 
queror with J-np&oj. isr$; made arcbhtahop 
of Canlerbury.,113; bis work *s * rtf Qrmr-r, 
46. 496; his ordiuaneca- (or monks P 666; 
supports WIlham Ti «d«ii£tlc*l policy, 
46 , 63 «q., 406 ; claims primacy ever York. 
m 3, ItHJ, 516; wappmtMrn rebellion in 
England, 516; iupportii William II, 521 
*q.; bis death, 522; 757 
Longhorn, in E* ex. 52? 

Langley . birthpLace of Hadrian IV, 415 
1 JirkKTVfl. bbliop nf, 615 
Lanj^joddCp Louis YD and, 612, 616; 82, 
627, m 686 

Lanzu r I-oiLtln plebeians erf Milan, 219 
LoodlceA tLnriqljubL victories of Norman 
Heel near, 'iOD; Nlowjtboms At 247; 32D 
Laodicta fin Asia Minor]. bntlls of, 668 
Loon, commune of, 634 sqq.. 633. 642, 610: 
■chocil nf, £56; Insurrection- ai T 535. 038; 
council at, 596 
Laonnais, cotimiuns of. 630 
La Rente, cotntHUUfl nf. 630 
Larissa, Bnhcmond defeated by AtexJus 
ColuncnuS at, 162 
1* Rochd Ic, commune of. 640 
Las Huelgu, nnmmry at Burgos, 681 


X*itaiun t Ecumenical Council* held ot. lx; 
First (1I3S), 108, 16&; Show! fllfl9L 
388, 372; Third IUT9| f *liL *1. 324. 451 r 
4-35, &H9, 778; Fourth (1215). 526 sq., 065, 
778 

Lalcnm, Si John, canons of, 678 
Laliqlynh, *tt Loodicaa 
La Torre, mnrinRtery. 669 
la Trlnittv-du-llont, mmuiBlery nf, 491 
Laudii I'litYfT, the bull, 566 noff 
I jmenburg. 460 aq, 

L'Aum^nc-r Cifli^rclan ftbbdT, 676 
Laurence of Li4p, on the TremonatmtenElaii 
Order, 680 

Lauiuntie, Berth old ol Eiihrin«eu made nrf- 
vocaltu nf &bc nf. 39t) n ^D0 niite 
L*ntHborg, ludEiustcry at, 366 
Lb Y"ou]td-^ur-rLhAnc, SUBkUiffTj, 661 
Law, Canon, Chap. s.xi; ata origin764 sq +J - 
differenCe-a between Canon mid civil Iaw 4 
705; Ea^lern and Wcatcrii canon law, 
705 B4| ■ ; i hi anriquum and fur nooi*. 796 
sq.; fermntion nf tutanfipup, 707 sq.; 
Eisstcm cnlleeUnosnf canons, 768; Western 
nolleclinnji nf ouinne, 768 sq.; Afriftui 
cn!]ec!lipn? T 709: Homan cqllcctlniiB, ih .; 

- d. ib.; wiclKpaLri, 710; and England, 
!&.; Pnpftcj m»l, x; the False Dm*t*rfm § 
x. 16. 26. m. 111. 710 aqq.; Infer *>1- 
leciion^, 712 ; Gmlliui'B Hftritum, *rt 
D rati an; the iuri» omnviffL 71» tq-J 

in6 ounce on Loiubaril lawi, 731; in Italy. 
741 aqq,; in Spain. 743 fsqq.; in Fnmct\ 
748 Bqq.: In Germany, 752 sqq.; Ill 
Switzerland, 755; in the Nelhcriauds. 755 
sq.; in England, 756sqq,; "inner 1 ' hiikuy 
of . 762 sqq.; 10, H r 16,22, 25sd.,2t sqq. 
Law. Homan (Civil) p Chftp- m; its origm 
and ?yiq|iHEou n 698 M|q.; iui Hi ik and fvs 
700; mtid the «umvoi nf local 
kwf. 702; provided a mowief Lcgnl souttch, 
ib,, 704; Ln legal imifnrtnfly ID Midiilr. 
Ages, 7M; differences between civil and 
canon law, 705; Its devclopmnfl t nf ter the 
fall of the Empire: Ln the West, 720 H|q.; 
the ttfffi IjflrkrorvM, 725 pq- ; inll nence of 
feudaliBm 7 72^; icd nationality,. 729in 
Italy. 729 hqq.; in Spain. 743 Sqq.J in 
Fnmce, 748 hijq.; Ln Gemrany, 752 sqj.; 
in Switzerland, 755; in tile KeiberlindSp 
755 sq 4 in Eng land. 756 flqq.; "iuner^ 
hidtory of p 762 ftqq. 

La ZiaiL, jialiwc of. 206 
Laxise, diplc.naa nf Otto II to, 215 
Lecce, 173 1 176, 262, 464, 471; count of, m 
Tancrud 

Lcger, St, bishop of An tun, 771 

Levitt Hcnriti, 585 r 582 

Legnann. faatrlf. of ai76) t 395^. t 409, *45^ 

Le UouSnie, 526 

Leicealerp tatm, 53$. 351; rti^tle of, 668; 
Siege of, 566; 579; abbfly of, 690; earls of. 
tft Beaumont 
LeLnejilerahirep 549 h 583 
Lddnvd, a schoolmMler # 772 
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L*Ln*kr h 565; King Of, r« Dcnmot 
Lcitha, imi, Gczn II dcfctLi Germans on, 

m 

Lb Man*, 495; popular rising againstWIflinm 
of Norman dy in 1 517; captured by William 
XL 327; 5*0 

l«s IpFOp*, and celibwy r 12 J and camlidliteii 
for priesthood, Tbs Sq. 

Leo IV, Pope, and war against Muslims, 

im 

Leo YIII P Fojw, his (for^.f) prirEIcga bo Otto 
thu jjrriftt, used Henry Y t 101 
Leo DC, Pom (Bruno of Tool), milr life and 
of. Til FW]q. , 33 aqq. ; councils of, 25; 
flltnufey, 2T| nq.; and Franco, 20 §q r ; 
wrtf ivRainjtNoFlaiftn# T 2T &q,, L7 J J wp; mjf- 
Uv%of^S; death of, 29 ; obiu^tir o( bid 
rule, 29 sqq.; 32 ityg.. 40, 42 K oil, frrt> 173 iq. 
Leo III the ^AUrka, Eastern Emiw-iw, 
his 'E*:W 717 f^l- 751 
Leo VI the Hdlogophcr, EasLcm Emperor, 
revision of the Civil La's-, 716 m 
I>0, Ki ng of LllUc Arra.cnLa p and H^ciry VJ F 
4^3 

Lm, bishop of Vereelll, 15 
Leo, abbot of Farta, 5 
Leo do Benedict® Chrhtiano, $5, 43 
Leo do Monument, Roman Senator, 439 
iMfrie, bishop of Exeter, and school*, 779 
l^ofwLHp brother of Harolds killed at 
Hostings, 391 

Irfoiflp laws of, 747 £q.; momwltciini in, 97(5 

Leopold £V, margrave qf Austria, duke of 
Ba™ii, doc* bome^e to Conrad III, 343; 
naeai ve# Ruvario from Conrad, 347 ; dcftuCcd 
fey Well VIp 318; death of, 3*9 
leopolil V, duke of AnHtrla, join* the Third 
Cru*adc h 419; captures md bands over 
Bio] lard I to Henry VL 437 
L&ajiotd 1 me aj«? Liufcpold 
Laovigild, Viiigothic King, laws of, 726 
La Puiset, us Ptifcet 

1* Pay, iwo of. Loo IX and freedom of 
election at, 2&; canona of, 915 
LJrinfl, monastery* 391 
Lea Astdelyjfp captured fey Loula VI, G02 sq. 
Lescdina, eo antes® or Em 493 
LfcU Dnn*ti r CLiteiTcLan abbey, 677 
Letup FompeiiJutfp 74 L 
Letts. atHfmp to convert the, 333 
Lewies, borough of, 038; priory of, 661 
Lar Gtwdobfite f tU, 722, 728 
Lex tfiwwnu /tarjrimd toiler*, the, 722, 759 
Lw Itomuna oimmiet tompta, 724 

JfeiJNiiJiij rirf^tftijpuro, ace Brerlantim 
jJfnncianbra 

L rrat, oonunttne of a 628. 643 
Libfr crdvtriu* &yfim»Riae&§ t of Cardinal 
Humbert, 63 
Liber Gen*tnam n x sq, 

Lil*tr Utunm ¥ Cistercian. 671 
laelifcnhnrc, stronghold of Henry the Lion, 
Eaptnred ny FrenkHck BarharoftM, 409 
LScquegp E > K4i30HHtnitcni Lan abbey h Stffl 


Liddelp castle of, 579 

li^pe. birthplace of bUitherins P 2; BcfeodoL 
533; poopltii of. support Henry IV T 1*7, 
151 1 mflelLn^ of Lothar HI am Inuoeent 
It flit, 94 -l dispute over election to the 
see of (110ij ,466 

tdetoar, nrchi>L!ihop of Eromtin. and Gregory 
VIT, 01 eq.; iUipendvd by him* 62; 66 
LLIkp m. 601 
Llllebonne, 490 T 407 
loimeriek, 563 

yroogctf, &51, 642 r 650. 666 
Limonsin, 627. 675 
LinaH, 479 

Lincoln, 54J3, &W r 536 flq. P 549; battle of, 
547; -519, 555,509,662,660, 090 ; TOWchaflt 
fpdd Qf* 530; ol, o79. 6d2 
Lincoln r earldom oE, Created by StdpLicn, 
546 ; earl of F jr^ WilliaEn of Boumara 
Lincolnshire, 504, 50? iq,, 546 sq., 5fl6.-q r , 
M3, 563; Sheriff Of 1 580; jasiioiar of r 584 
Lmdeer, 5(J-t 

Lions-i»^Fori?t r Henry I dEee at, 541 
Lipara, cJainua of Urhan I1 Eo P 65 90 

Lire, nioM.a^u-ry of, 493 

Liaaeni, 463; dioeesB of, 488; 497; raided 
hj Geoffrey of Anjgo, 543; 550 
Lik.nl. ri¥qr K 301 

Liu* Did of Epponfiteln, mado duke of 
Oarinthla, 146 

lentpold TL ttiHJ]RTa¥flof Austria, Lc^liEe to 

Henry IV, laa 

LiytpoJd (Leopoidji Ttt, m iLT^raveqf AuitHa 
dcsel-N Henry IV, 150; mairies Agnes, 
daughter oT HeniJ IV. 153 iq. F a5l; a 
caiadldikte. for succession to Heruy V, 335 
sq,; bin attack on Eemj the Frond, 340 
Lfutpoldp Srr aXfo Leopold 
LiutpntndpKing of the Lombardi, 910, *12; 

and Lomlenl law, 731 
Uutpnind, follower of Erlembald at Milan, 
64 ; matiJated in rfok, 15, 

Llahdmp.ry, easier, 556 
Lobbes, TEonwiflrj, 2 

Lcdi 1 cqjnmuntiJ acccptar.ee of bishop at, 
217 mu; an early riml of Milan, 220; 
oouquered by MHan,2*h fnvoura Frederick 
I, 4l7j rabnlJt by Frederick l r 426 
Lodovieu Barho, «.■ Barbu 
Loir, river, 518 
Loire, river, 65, 651 
Lollards. II 

Lomfeaid league, Frederick I and tbc. Chap, 
irn; 'm pffeut on kingdom of SleiiT, 195; 
begmulngii of, 437 sq,: nnitea to rebuild 
Milan, 449; its gruwt];, 442 sq,; opposE- 
tlon to Frederick 1 ! fifth expedition, 445 uq.; 
wins battle of Legxumo, 446 3t\.; attitude 
of, towaida the treaty of AnognE, 446 sq.; 
Concludes pfswa at Ycnine, 440 sq.; and 
Peace of CuElsUkUCe, 452 
LombftoU, ihelr luUnenco in South Italy, 
167, 658; itrilueDce of T an organisation of 
ItaliAn cities h 269 eq.; laws of the, 723. 
730 *q. 
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Lombardy, geography of. H20 sq.; cities of, 
ibs, 96; ntible*oM5 h 28; irtgueshl* against 
Henry IVp 31; bishop! of, And ttopacy, 42. 
Bit, 05 Sqq. s 69, 71, 75 *q. T ISA; te* aha 
Lombard Lfaguo 
Lorn nr. St. 771 

London, 4^1, 463, 500 sq.; surrenders to 
William 1, 502; omitted in Iktr/ifaLiy 
Bovk, 505; Income of see, 511; church 
cgmiBil at (10712), 4$; 529; gotamnieat of, 
597 sqq,; favoureEtophcn.541 Eqq.; Matilda 
and, 546 sqq.:: Towered, 540; 540, 552, 582 
Longchamp. Wil lfum H his manual of pro¬ 
cedure, 757 

LQritelb r cuunt of. iec Lolcri 
Lorraine cburuU reform in, 2, 10; bishops 
of, support Urban 11 F 62, 146; Lothar III 
and, 338; dtspqtes in, during reign of 
Uourfcd JUp 350; CCt(r,f eolanptre* in, 653; 
22, 95, 27 eq, r U% 14J sq. + 145.14b. 131. 
159. 161, 164, 036, 643, m; dukraoi,«r 
Coimtd, Godfrey, Etnry 
LotTii, coiumtiHti ol, 629, G4&, &51 
Lorbcb. roofuutcry, 13 
Loth or I, Western EmpcTor, King nl B»Jy* 
and papal dectiotu, 36; olid schools, 777; 
and Farfa, 661 

Lothar III, Wcsierti Emperor, count of 
£uppJmburg, Chap. i H bl& marriage with 
Hicbcimt, 152sq. p gfrutii duchy of SftXBPJ. 
1^; the chief enemy of Henry Y, 15&M-; 
tin Euhmissico to Henry V, 1S9; bends 
revolt against lltiny V, 159 «q r ; hie 
^Unyiber and policy m dufctt, 104 ; bis 
election to the throne, iti importance, 166 h 
334 sqq., 301; early ycart of hia reign, 
366 bj|,; bin ^tni^](! ugalEbi the Hoh&n- 
tiaufen, 337 &oq,; bis victory over *b& 
llobtnSUiufQU. 939 sqq.; bL& treatment of 
Hallo and Augsburg. 340; bin MO Eta i- 
aiticoJ policy, 108. 341; And the papal 
schism* 1142; recognises Innocent IK w, P 
363 &q*j attempts to reopen inreatiiuJ* 
question, 343 eq,, 364; expedition to Italy, 
364; holds diet at Konemdin, 364; entera 
Home, 335; crowned Emperor in the 
Latcnrn. 313, 365; anbduts hifl <Jneimie& 
in Germany* 356; *woiul expedition to 
Italy, 366 m] 4 quarrel* with Innocent 11 
over investiture of Ifa.su U i U 367; returns to 
Germany, 367; results of btB Italian ex¬ 
pedition" ib-l his diplomas to ItjiUan 
communes. S31: and luienAfchm of firfa to 
cities 15.; and the expansion of Germany 
routwMili, 343 eqrvlathma with Denmark! 
344 ; relation* with Poland, Hungary> and 
Eohsmaa, B36 345; dcafb of, 645, 

367.4BC+ pioton of bia comnulion in tba 
Lalemn, 392; i62 F 346, 352, 354 ( 36S, 
4U note, 4fl5 + 477, 4B0 
Lot bar of HMbsladt, elaimfurt of toa of 
Cologne and Lj5gie t +66 
Lalbnr, moa of Etnry i\w Lion, handod over 
ns boatago to Henry VI r 400 uq. 

Loudon, oftaUe at 507 


Ldula I iliu Fioua r Western Emperor, and 
nynudof Aii-b-Cbapelle, 13; and sclmob, 
776; and Use nfarm of the moimiterbs, 
359 

Loui& HI tbo Child. King of Gfmsanj, 
137 

Louis VI* King of Franco. Chap, inn; 
welcome*, Paschal II. 101; his character, 
tffi; atnigglc with Hugh of L?Puiwtaad 
TSsoma&of Mario, 392 fluq.; re-tatahliabts 
order, m &q.; onfo mx* law, 597 Bqq.J and 
Uie Euccaasion to Flan dora, 593 Bqq-; aiid 
the Anglo-Norman kLttgdom, 5-33, 543, 

601 aqq>; recognisoa Hinnry I OH ausEniin 
Of Brittany, 602; defeated At Br4mnlo p 

602 kU].; appeals to CdiiUlH II F 105. 503; 
mikes pea£C with Humy 1,604; repels in- 
TUion of Emparor Henry T* 1^5, 064; 
dcdAree for Innocent II, 342; pwtion of 
the nsonnjcljy at the end of hit reign, 604; 
hli work, lAi and cammuncH. 634; hi* 
nrgftni«ation of contra! government, 610 
fiqq.; OArlando famttj and, 620 sqq,: his 
ch»k»af AdviiicrBp 622 sq.\ LLh. death, 601; 
336 

Louis VII F King of France, Chap, svin; 
marries EkarlOf of Aquihune. 604; curly 
years of his reign, 605 &qq.; reUtior.fi with 
IStcphEn, 546; andOeoflrcy of Anjou, 550, 
607; hiscnssiide, 607 aq., 353,373; diTOrces 
Eleanor, 600; relation*with Henry II, 396, 
600sq.q+; makes peace, 610; hi^InwInllotS, 
610 sq,; friendly to Henry II, 611 *qq.; 
outwitted by bliu, 612; Bioket and, 013; 
his failure agnin^t Henry 11,567.560*614; 
increases the royal power, 615 sq.; appeals 
of vassals to. 015 6q.; iuppam Alexander 
III. 435, 617 sqq.; Frederick Barbamssa 
and H 396 fiq t , 436. 617 &qq.\ llifl influenen 
in thu govemnienl t 610 tnjq.; hit Advisers* 
622; And Huger. 622 &q.; and communes. 
634 

ItfUis IK. King of France, drel crusade of. 
315 aq t ; la FaJetitane, 310; his second 
cmandr. 317; fall death, it.; andmisfilon^, 
325; Hi 

Louis, count of Thuringia, submiEniun EA 
Henry Y, 159; ieupfs^onmttil of h ik 
Louk 7, londgmve of Tbnringia, 347 
LguU H t landgTavn oi Thuringia, hU 
hostiljly to Ffcftiy the Lion, 4Ql 
Luuia HI, landgrave of Thuringia, captured 
by Henry the lion* 406; supports Philip 
of Cologne AgaluBt Frederick I, 466; death 
or, on ertuodo, 462 plo u 
Louvinre, eanminne at p 63B 
Louvlgny, chartrea&o ai, 676 
Ldwcnsbudtp founded by Hoary the Liu ti, 

m 

Lubeck, a centre of mibaionS. 344, 354 ; 
mckod by Wends, 354; rebuilt by Adolf of 
Uelifcuimbergp ii r ; amoted hy Nidol, ib.; 
Henry the Lion and. 400; envtend by 
Frederick 1, 460; captured by Adalf IXl p 
405; 460 ig. 
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Lucca, 3$; Bark cltT-war wjth Km, 214* 
consuls esinbliahad nt* t9d; favoured by 
Hfincjl ¥*223 ■ revolt iLgainslMatllda, 232; 
rivalry with Pin*. 227 nq,; relations with 
Florence, 239 

Lucl. Richard dn, $55, $63, 568; hi£ death. 
$73; an joelieiar. 578; and Lho Jm'h of 
CI&t*ndfm f $35 

Lucius II, Pope, papacy of, 370; relations 
with Roger II r Iftfl 

Lucius ILL, Pope {Uhald. cmdiitid^lphop o t 
Ostia), pontificate of. 461 M\q.; disputes 
with Frederick I, -10$* 453.456 Eqg r ; daub 
oL 453. 457; 108. m 
Lucian, provost of St Jurtntim. tatter of 
Urban II to. 03 

Luke of Fcnhii, comtncritn cor, 740 
Loll. Raymond, hit mistljQtutfy eureor, 326 
Lfila ni-kabEr, Abu Muhammad (Lulu the 
alder), hi* ruk in Aleppo, 051 <sq.; 254 
Lund, ombhishopric of* ala creation, 356 
Lfinebuig, BLJIung town, garrisoned by 
Henry IV, 130; captured by Saxons,, 131; 
Inherited hy Hen o' the Proud, 357; occu¬ 
pied by Albert lb& Bear, 547; Henry the 
Lion sJlowod to -retni n. *06; 355 
Luni, attacked by MnaHmi, 206 
Lnta, 653 

Lyons, church reform* a t, 10,152; primacy 
of archbishop of, 85 sq., 92; commune of, 
631. 534, 688 nq,. 647 
Lysa, Cistercian abbey* 677 

Mn'aRntan-ftii'man, Sown* 201 
Mjictnbius, tnililenec of, 790 
HAgdebtitiq,. citizens of, nt buttle of Fleleh* 
M.l, 144; LothAtlll holds diet at. 344 i«j,; 
see of, mb Lest for, 392 «., 414; 143. 1354 
sq., 401, m &q. 

Mugiuulf (tmti-Fopc Sylvester IV) t 9G sq. 
Magnus, King of Denmark, eod of NieJ of 
Denmark, 344: murdera Canute* itt.i dews 
homage to Lathar* ih*- death of, ih_ 
Mogruia lilllnng. duika of Susony, son of 
Orchil f F drives Adalbert from Brcmon, 116; 
revo] ta against Htniy IV, 122; defeated 
and iniprLswiWif, (A; hi* oil ten CO with 
130; imgnkad m dtiko of Saxony, 
ib.; reJotiMHiL 181; won over byHenn' IV, 
126 r 141; remain* loyal, 144 noie; death 
of, 152; 153 t 164.334 
Mahdlyah, capital of Znlridft, Captured by 
Pim and Genoa, 220, 266 
Mahmud ibn Nswr, 259; aided by Turks, 
260; his ink 111 Aleppo, 260 aq. ' 
M&lmoaidffi. Jewish philosopher. SI 7 
htain, river, 5B3 

Mflimud. curd tnahbEshep of SlEva Candida, 
legate to Milan, 48 

Mainardp reviver of monMtloiam in Nor¬ 
mandy. 4S4 

Maine, county of, William l and, 405, 498. 
517 *qq.; William H and t 524* $27; 
Henry I and, 529 &q T , 539 *q.. 602, 604; 
Geoffrey of Anjou and. 637; 613 


Muinu*, Juon, the jtirLnt , commentator, 
749 

Malo of Bari, admiral of Sicily. 205; hii 
Influence under William I of Sicily, 191; 
rebels demand diErnhsul of. 132; his un¬ 
popularity and murder. 195 
Mulalus, Mf Mayc-ctl 

Majorca, King of, and misfliona, 325; fl77; 

W rt&fl Balearic Isles 
btekchy, irc h b kh& p of Armagh, 677 
Malchow* fortMS, 450 
Malcolm ELI Gonmcire. King of Scots* c ti d U*r-i 
Eilqur tbu Aetheling, 503; eubmUs to 
William 1,517; Overruns Northumberland, 
513; does homage to WilHain II, 524; 
death of. ih, 

Malcolm IV r King of Scots. Bnmmders 
NorihumberlandiLud Cumberland w Henry 
B, ft5fl 

Malet family, deffl of. 61 1 1 536 
Mnlet, Eobort^ of Kyo T supports William 33, 
522; rapport* Hcniy [, 529 
Mnlevilta, tre Semi in 

Malger, archbiBhop of Rouen, boetanl bo n 
of Hie bard l of Nonamady* 497, 492; 
becomes arch bishop, 493; deposed, 495 
Mali k § hah. HeSJ uji Sultan , 262, 366 ; divides 
Syria, 263 aq,; aeatb of , 264 
Mallory. Ankeblh 570 
Malmesbury* 551 
Malton r 53r| 

AJambij, Syrian town. 247, 261 aq, 
Mnml^m, oapturtd by Byzaniinoa. 246; 

iiarrcnd&ra to arujaders, 23d 
Mftoatw, archbishop of Milan, oppooed by 
eitixooA of Milan, 21 J 

Mnnu4B#, archbishop of E helms, defies papal 
tegateii, 82; deposed, B3 
slana^e, bishop of Orica na, 6l7 
MnndfviHr. (Jcuffrfty de. hia 6efs, 511; 

cmortH William n. 522 
MandovlIlB, Geofirry dc p earl of £^i^, 
erected earl, 546- holdn the balanee bafcw&ctl 
SEi'iibcU and Man I da. 548; hia atrocities, 
549 , 552 ; hie doalh . 540 
MaddnTillc, Geoffrey da. earl of Esoei k Mid 
the of Chnrnd&n, 535 

Mandstilie, William de, earl of Ee 
S upports Henry 11. 569 
Manual L t river* 349 

Maniaccs, deorge, Greek commander in 
Sicily. 176; appointed governor of South 
Italy* 171; ifheU. (5. 

Manjiltokln (Bunjakkin}, governor of 
Itamoicus, 251 sq. 

Mannsqur, eommune al, 630 
Martifir, emir of Aleppo. 25.1 
-dun -Iirah, LoubIX defeated at. 316 
klantes, 49L; town burnt, 529: 593 r 590 
Mantua, codnell of 11053J. 35, 29 ; council at 
(1GNS4J, favoois Aleiander 1L 44 MR, U5; 
ari^unni af + 217 ; warn with Verona. 260; 
revolt against Matilda, 91. 252; Henry V 
and, J 23t nrtfif; Earhamsaa and. 186; 23, 
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Murat! I Camnimuj, E astern Emperor. 183; 
Attack*) by Roger 11, eq,* 375 frq r ; 
NlliitDdfl with YeWlhsai* H76; reCApture* 
Corfn. m . 376: ilUoncs with Conmd IT1 
cciti BN E Roger TT. 183, 356,378*1194 *bo 
Second Grasa-h- and, 37>* &*i-: kKomtii 
brother-in-law of Baldwin HI, 308: o«u- 
pk ‘5 Ancona, 131; War with %VLilatkcn 1. 192 
sqq. t 422; ralu'ibnfi with Papacy, 193,184j 

makes pencewith WilB*inlJ34; tlemand.H 
restoration ot Imperial unity, 183, 199, 
459 1 ; oilers to marry Marin to William II, 
199; Sik death. 199, 452; 403, 443 

Monsikeri, battle ot £fr f 200, 270 
?Siipp,i .1/nridi of Hereford. 327 
Mag rial. hi atari an, on Irmly i^'tween ifrabir 
anil Cons taniioe VIII, 259 tioif 
Uac^rT&h, Syrian lown> 257 
Mariftfib, 28C H-, Ml 

.YTnrta^Jr _4?mofi F nil reklirrns n£ Frederick I 
and Henry ihv Lion. 402 
Marco Polo, hte book of travels, 327 
Uu^alf, in^btuboji of Mayeoce. 319 
Margaret, stator of Edgar th e Amluling, mor- 
ftatt Malcolm Cantnor?, 317; death of, 524 
Morgan: t, wi to of William I of Sicily, her 
ftgVHJ, 107 

Margaret, djiH£hk\r of Louis YIJ, betrothed 
lo'ncnnr, eon of Eon^ II. 81J; iDuridi 
612 

Margaret, daughter of Herbert of Maine, 49.5 
MiugaTitnSi admiral of Biehlr. 199 K|+* 464 + 
an Encoders to Henry Yl, 471 
Margraves K portion ot in Genua.ay* 119 
Mark, ilsMtfhter of Sttonnd J. 199 
Miuiealperg, foundation of, 33a 
MatiuLmm, tlte, Com in, 86; 180 
Mmi Ebo 'Amir. *tr Efcdrafl>l«x P plain of 
Mnrknb, castle of, Wi2 

Mart ward &f AaWBiler.wmjffWalu, steward 
of the Empire, commands fleet, 470 pq,; 
made duke of Ravenna. 472; lUppm*-^ 
rtotnf in Scoily, 479 
Marlborough, 503 
Marie, Cftsik of, 593, 595 
Marmofllier, monastery of, pillage of, Ml; 

reformed, 002; its dependent hotter 568 
Mamell in j, cumin one of, 027, 029, 643 
MafrhnH, John Lbs, and lieckct, 561; 574 
Marshall, WfUlsm t earl of Ptmbreic. 561 
Mara, dtaHi-ct of the. 193 
Marailitl* of I'odna, 827 
Hantflcum, county of Lombardy, 427 
Martin us k tbe glowntot, 737 
Marlon, double monaster? al d 881 
Maty, daughter of Isabella and Conrad of 
MonifcFmt, marries John do Driennf, 314 
Mary of Antioch, her claim to the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, 317 

Masnioiti, commurn- Pf F {mppresaed, &52 
Ma^yUth, oftiitae, 252 

Matilda, countess of Tuscany, Hi, 94; imd 
Gregory VU. 53 hJ.* 58 p 64; Gregory YQ 
takes Fi-fuge in bar cafftfe of Canossa F G2; 
intproedes on behalf of Henry IV, 70; 


sola ally ot Gregory VII, 77 sq r ; oppoai- 
lion to Henry IV, 142: Urban II ann^OP; 
marries the "younger Wtdf F 31 eq . F M8; 
ftcccu upon Lea L'rlum II i« Eome, 95; her 
frionrllLn^ in Henry V h 104, 156; makss 
LiEm her bck. 104; rking of Lucca against ^ 
220; dtfalh of, 104, 180: Ut-nsy V to 
Itaiy wnitf inburiLance of, 104,1008^4 
143, 147; iakr history of bet inheritance 
339, 345, MS, m. 4 Av, 1&7. 473 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin Y of Flanden, 
rmuTLEjs Willtam I of Konnandy, 494; her 
death, 519 

Matilda (Edith}, of Scotland; marries Henry 

1.529; death Of, 539 

Matilda, the Empress daughter o| Henry I, 
marriee Henry V, 359; rci«matf> En^liind 
cm the death of tbe Emperor Henry V, 
JU0; barona swear to acknowledge her ae 
Hrnry Vm successor, ih,\ marrlti Geoffrey 
of Anjou. ib. + 604; her i^ition on 
Ilia acre: 1 sion of Btephrn, 548 ; inv&dea 
E nt;land,545 oqq.: her advance Oil Uoudou, 
547; driven from Iiondnn, i5.j deft-ated, 
549; from Oxford. 549; 165, 336 

Matilda, wi fe of Stephen of Blok, 543; males 
peace with David uf Scotland, 544; defeats 
the Emgfeflfl Malitda, 546; death of, 551 
Matilda, ej tiered Henry JY, mairied to Radolf 
of Swabia, 113; death of, (b m 
Matilda, daughter of Henry It of EnpJond* 
wiia of Henry the Uiuri. m> 4fJ>. 4G9 
Matthew of A jcJlo, royal cdbcial in Sid I?, 
185 Rfl.; sceurea electicui ot Tancned na 
Kinff of Sicily, 201, 461; death of, 410 
Matthew flannel,. oGaoEsinatcs Maio, 195; 

hU panMuiMsit# *5. 

Matthew, count of Boulogne, 569, &14 
Matthew ol Edefsa. chn>nioler, 248 n*te 
Maithflw Parf?, chronicler, on *'cmfiade lp of 
1255, 323 

Maugar, wn of Tancred de iJauUsville, 179 
Manic, castle of, 593 
Maurice Boirrdm, s« Btmrdin 
MAurJennB T 442. 567 
MauriBuSp archblabop of Eouen, 494 
MiitimuSi canfe=Gor, lm 
Mayfluce, trouneil of [1049), 25, 27 *; synod 

at ftOflJ, 45; cotoilatlun of KudnB, and 
HplaU 120,139; council of (10BO), dupogca 
Gr&gnry Y11.75- support* Henry IV. 150; 
Heti ry YMid, 157,150 sijq ; Henry V married 
at, 159; pentecu tLon of Jew* by erueaderi 
at, 148 K 277; Ltilhaj HI clecieii bing at. 
334 irqq. , 361; dktllrbanccB ip diocese of, 
397 BCJ,; fieEng ot citliena a>ra'iust arch^ 
bishop Arnold, 388; diets at, 1 IS, 116 sq,. 
*07; andibkhop uf F his right at royal 
election*, 13S; eitenl of province of, 157 
nfile; monjtfitery ai.389; 68,101 p 1 07,129^ 
135, UJ, 353, 409 arj^ 4M 
Maycnne, fr t GcoUrcy 
Mayeul (MaLoluft), St. abbot fif Clany. 062 
Mazzara. 176; Saracens ln h capitukte, 177 
Meslh, 585 *q. 
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rec^i-rcfi a charter, 639: S49 
Mfldwl, 1243 #qq.: sharif of, 2531 ?ftl rwlr 
McchkDburg, MRhoprin of, 350, 399; fortress 

Qi.m m *07 

Me Lsao n „ march of, UKh13a: given tfi Ekhert 
of Brunswick, 120; to Henry of Eili-nburg, 
145; Ml vacant by Fteiny Yt, *73; mar- 
gmvea of, i#r Al iKjrt, Kkbert, Henry 
Mel^wuutH ai (IlISGj, 30; 170= treaty of 
flWfyt between Hfcthalll II and XoirnAUK, 
36, 77, m; 1?«; Rog*r II’& assembly at, 
183 

MotpJciS , eonut of F 616 
Molav-tid, daughter of Baldwin Q, marries 
Folk V of Anjou, 905 
Molisond,. daughter of Amaury IT, 3]7 
Melt! rtfurmed monastery of. 698 
AfeSUfont, Clstetaian abbey* 677 
Melo, hb revolt against ^vzatitium in Sonib 
Italy, I&8 sq,; nogotial&fi P'Ub Sonuans, 
ib.E relation* with Gttftimar IY r *6.? flecks 
iu>] from Henry XL 1601 death of, ■ &. 
kfoIrLeEi^tmlK, indecisive baUh at, batween 
Henry IT and Rudolf, 140 
MoIitjm, Cjiterciitn abbey, 677 
McLutt. £93 nq. 

Mercia, north. 302; west, 307; earl of, r« 
Edwin 

Merabuig, diets al, 343,868, 399, 460] 122 + 

i£7, m 

Mtuco, priUM of Poland, brother of dukes 
Vladislav find Boleslav, 331 
Mcseburg, «f WWhtifjf 
Messina. 170; captured bt Form™, 177; 
184, 196,480; Occupied by Richard1, 291. 
462; laken by Henry Tl, 471; Homy VI 
dies it. 470 

Mflt 2 , commune of, 631; 27.154, 634 
Mouitf, river. 39? 

Mlchad IV r Eastern Emperor, 937 
Michael VH, Eastern Emperor, appeals to 
Popc,y7U; 133.181 

Michael BurtlWi, Greek gt'hGFhl, 247, 231 
Michael Cemlrtrius, patriarch of Constant!- 
ncpEe, 2fi 

Michael Doceanus, efttapan,170 
Michael FalaeoldgUH, sent by Manual VJI to 
Ftaiy, 191; load* iwoll id South Jlftly t 
102; death of*13. 

Michocl the Scot, iran&Eu sor of Aditotl^ 913 
1Uddka-™, 43 L* 307 H.; sheriffdom leased, 
to tendon, 539; earl of Euseii lifittjdJlIirj 
sheriff of, 348 

Midlands, the. 461. Ml a** 0fll f S51, 570 
Milan, Its antiquity, 'JOG; a rival of Ron 10.39; 
omoconadommesa in, 213 sq,; clBeecaand 
Iht-ir warfare in, 211 Hqq*, 233, 237 ? cOti- 
sills of. 219 Sq. F 233; its geographical 
position, 230; Us ambitions and foes, 226, 
23fl; eb tilth, reform* at, 30 sqq.; aynod al 
(limi 42 ; reformers at h and Alexander II, 
471 Faiarine tumult* In, 47 a*j.„ 210; 
Erlenihold'B ruk in t 46, 210; aregety VII 
and F £9 F 63 sqq„ 130 F 134? Henry IV uul. 
49, 30 jMi- t 63 w|q.. laflt 13^: faroam 


^MiUhii ftgajnBt Iivnooeni II h 364; hostile 
to l^othAt III. ib.; *on over by St Bernini, 
ariO: hwtilily to Frodirieh 1, 104, 4171 
her power increases on Frederic k*A return 
to (ii-miun;.. 4^2; beeipj^l and capL <] rr-d 
bj Frederick 1,426 sq.; rtvolta again, 426; 

captured and d^troyed, 434 rebnilt ( . 
4401 won otilf by Frederick I, 457 e Hatry 
VI and Constance msjrned as., 408. ^7; 
flrai JKktold al. 238; 22, 33 V{** ^ + 

330 F 388. 897. 46^7. 470; archbLsho(w of, 
#« AdiilttJltn, Anselm. Aribcrt. Atto. G<hI- 

fiey, Guidy. H LlduVft, Eymbeit. LnndDie* 

Mauasri'. Te^Wd. UrbrtH IU 

MilaxEo, 177 

^fl]e^ ol Breckmsak, rcbeli a^tinst Stephen, 
£43; made ciUfl of Hertford, 5^8 
liU«Ur F 176 
Ml! ford Haven. 565 

in Italian cities K 233 @q. 

IfUo Of Buy. vi«rount of Troyes, 396 

603 

AFifturr rialc#, rise of. In Oerttmny. 119 »qq r ; 
usurpation of freedom by, in Baiony, 128; 
royal min iifHenry V and. 1M] 
Markwanl of Anwcilef, it piinijCoiufil. 
472; 14®, 352 

Mirabcau, dwslle of, 556, 567 
Miramar, ihc College of the Holy Trinity of F 
323 

MUddsileB, emirH of Aleppo, 235 *qq- 
Miwlfneri,. Norman victory ov^C Samceoa at. 


Mi^imiy work, in SatodmiiTja. 114 n 116. 
415; among lb® Sclavs, L14 h Il6 h 163,333, 
343 sq., 398 sqq.; in ihe Ei^t, 83fl sqq. 
-Hifre. pa|ml BUD epUcopiiL U*e of* 31 sq. 
Modena, position of, at end of twelfth cen¬ 
tury. 2&; a ri™l ol Bologna. Fsncenza, 
and Reggio* 239; tak« oath of feallj 
in FfedeVlok 1 ¥ 42G 
Mndoald, bishop of Tonni, 771 
MoglemiK Normans at. 162 
Muhun, WiUiflon de r carl uf Snintrset, rebels 
against Stephen, 544; iiifidfl oarl by 
Matilda, 547 

Moldavia, elvit code of p 719 
Molcsme h abbfy, 650. 672, 674 
Motatta, 192 
Moiutco, Gcnotte at, 472 
Monfistic Urdem, Chap, ix? tc Forms of 
Boned lelof AnSatlC, 559 »q F ; ol phrodcg&ng, 
and Amahwins, 689 sq.; decline after the 
death Of Charlemagne, 661; the Clnntac 
movement, 661 sqq r ; revival of t in Eng- 
Ifittd. 666? I ho Order O# CamalduH, 
667; ol La Cavil, ¥al]ombroua p at id 
GrandiflPnt, 668; the Carthusian Ordor. 
660 sq,; other JL&cetin arders. 679 ; Fcrale- 
vmuU, 671; Cistemiad Order, 672 sqq.; 
cAnonj regular, 670 sqq’i Frtoaonslialcti- 
Buut Orl0f h 580 sq,; Ordcrof Bomprtnghilrt, 
682; military order*, 683 Bqq 4 ordcri. aud 
ctFngrt|tM]ori9, 684 sq»; arut the Foonli 
LaUJTftO Council, 883; fiOodition of, in the 
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thirteenth centmr* 6*6; of thu 

dreline of discipline 1 , 687; ]fttor otdere, 
688; reforms or Benedict XH, 088 ffiq r ; 
leaming in mop&HtoTifis, 6$&; mona^tio 
finance, E&l; decline of, in England* 
681 ®q.; decline of, in France, Italy, 
and Germany, 603; growth of the cnn- 
pe^lioRal system, 693 5qq-; Jif it-culli- 
fieoltlty attempts al reform, 095 aq.; and 
She Reformation, G20 
Mongol Empire. converbftt to J^lrirrt. B20 
Manreolft, monasteiy* 608 
Montiurun:-, castle of, -530 
Mont Cents, evouMd by Henry TV, 13| 
Muntaluioirat,jtailb of,523, 590 
™ite Casino, ntfboj of, YLctor U at, 31 
sfj,:; death of Victor IH at. 0?: monkg 
cs pelted by WHham I of Sicily, ilU; 
pluowl under intcrdioK by Cc [ratine III, 
m ; 32 sq. a 70 r m 658.601 ft].. 68&, 093, 

bm 

Moni* Fano, mona«f#ry„ 068 
Motile Gugum, frfnmn pll|rnms at, 108 
Muntdaane, nw Bi^bii, 173 
M^titemn^ioro, butHe of, 171 
Monte Olive Jo, Order of, 686 
Monteptdoso, Xcrmnn tietoty at. 171; 176 
MonU'pnrzEo, iioitory of Christian of Mstyoneo 
at, im 

Monte Redone, 470 

Monte&a. Knight* of, 683 

Mon to Yerginei, abbey, 688 

Monie-Tiliieis f find Notinan nunnery it, 

m 

Manlfc rnmd, 5&B 

Montfemt, nwrqiiessftff of, foe*; of Italian 
towns, 1235; enemies of Asii, 230; 418* 
442,445; &tt trim Conrad 
Montfort-l'Amaurt, oajUo of, 593 p 686, 012 
Montgomery Norman cafttle, 4S8 X 530 
Montgomery, muUo in Woles. 525 
Montgomery, family of, 4 92* 036; tu <tUo 
Amulf, Mert of Rellfime,, Robert of 
Poitou, Roger* William Ti&lmn 
Mentiey, 587 

MnnlffaftEr, en*tle of, 503, 536 #$„ 

MonlloQif, 814 

Monbnimil' 618 

Montpellier, 435; commune of, 028, 0#B; 

hospital Of the Holy Bpilit At, 683 
Montreal, forties, 804 
IlOQtrtttt] in Normandy, manor of, 4SS an. 
Montreal-Edlay, 009 

MontreuLI-llir-Mer, gild at, 637; OatnttUEH 
at, 647 

Mnnl^Sai ol-Mjohcl, toonas^rv, re-cgtobRjlh- 
id. 484; 491,524*011 
Mound, 330, 363. 427 
MomTln, ho of Olnulta in. 4 
Morena, Aoerbug, chronicler, on FreJorjck 
Riurbaree^a* 382 

Moremela, Cistercian ibbrj, 676 
Motet, 016 

Morimondp Ciaterclan abbey, «*, 075 iM. t 

BOO 


Morkore, earl of North nmbria. oeqaie*ras In 
Harold'a election, 482 ; defeated byHrtrold 
Hmdnida, 40ft; retires to hi* ea-tak* after 
Hustings, 501 sq.; atibmlm to William, 

682; hut rebels 603; n prisoner^ 606 
Morlas* local eaKtainsi of, 048 
Morocco, foundation of fdef^ite caliphate in, 
242 

Mori d'Aitfftlnr, wxEt of, 682 
Mortem* Kerman castle and £ti»U4,483, 428; 
670; conn i of, outlawed and despoiled by 
0oi3Ty J, 530 aq. F 536; eoonfs of, v.< 
Robert,. Stephen, WLJliam 
Mortemer, Itttila of, 494 sq. 

Mortimer fankiir, fiefe of, 511, 630 
Mortimer, Hujjh, and Honii’ H, 555 
Mortimer. Bair of, and William U, 523 
Morton, John, archbishop of Canterbury^ 

mi 

Mobile, river, 351 
Mm ben Maymnn, f it Maimonides 
MoginopolJt, Normimn defeated by Brian tines 
near, 109 
MdDflhy, 015 

MoimtfioiTc-l, castle of. 563 nq. 

Montcou, negotlmtlons between Henry V and 
CoUstu* H at, ICfi m,; 397 
Mow bray, Robert of „aptfl of Kr>rih umberland, 
rebels agains t William II, 522; i mpri M-ned, 
52J- 52« 

Mowbray* Ropier de, rebel a afiainst Henry n, 
568* 570 

Moiby* nunnery, G81 
M llbarak-ad-Dnuiah Fatah, 2.55 
Mufnrrij Eho Daghfol jbn JarHUi, w Iba 
DoKlifal 

MubaHlmnd ibn Dimlaj, Tarkiflh rtnir, 202 
Sf U ham mad Lbn K&'iq, emir of Aleppo, 
245 

MLLhamiufid ibn Tugh j a! -UdiRhfd, tti I khsb Id 
Muhammadao, Empire, in Syria and Egypt* 
Ctiap. ti; philosophy, fill sqq.. 314 iqq P 
Mdbtiiatuton* 041, 400 
Mn'Ii*, Frilinntn Caliph* hia conquest of 
Eerpt, 247 sq.j 252 

Ma'iit ibn Badlg. ^ijrid emir of Timifi r 
renounces FaLimitee, 258 
MQ'Uz-ad-Daulab Thumil, ire Thumol 
Mujftliid* raior Df flenla, and Sardinia, 220 
M liktafL, Abbftsjtl Caliph, deleata Qanrtapjuis 
and puts an ond to TiiJTmifce dynasty, 
245 

Munich, growth of, nndflr Htary the Lion, 
4001q*; 348 

McLnia. *nmit <if- p tnnarJ at Htgbdad* defeats 
Ffitimitcf, 215 
Munrt^r, 565 

Murat, near LLmogH T 80S 
Mnriella, wile ol Tancred do HaateiiSle, 170 
Mus^oh, forertt, 003 
kfusia 4 !!, Fatimibfr Cailph, 264 
Mnstaftfiir, FdttmLte CWtph, 258 sq., 202, 
204 ^ 

MnLojinbht, Arab poet, 240 
Mts'tnzilLtes, scot of. 815 
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Nnhrrihrah'un, river, northern boundary of 
kingdom of Jerusalem* 301 
Namur. 2; county of t 410 sq. 

Xanno,, oouni of Vcrona.. tries Batherios, 
_ 114 

Nwik« H ed-uniy of, 556* 611 
Naplea, rm] jorjpimsat ieo of city goy anmien t 
in, lfl7 fc 200; early commerce at, 316; 
biffilaged by Gm^-oid, 179; 183; Stager IT 
ifiTMted with, 186; Conquers duke of* 187 5 
William I tnTAtftd viih, 103; nnsuccess¬ 
fully besieged by Henry YS + 2 « 2 , 464; 
turrendevs to Henry VJ. 470 3 491 ; dohe 
^ of, i« Sergius TV 

Nnrbonms trade of, 644: riscouiUepj of p 
616; cUrchbishup of* made primnlo ovor 
Ai*. 80 

Niair-ad-DauluIi H:i=,\n, rater of Moral, 
1246 

Nasir-lld-DauEab ibn Hamdan. Tnrkisb 
leader, role* orcr Egypt, 259, 2$a 
NAsir-i-Khu^mu, Perainn traveller, 268 
Nw ibn MushmE, Arab chief p 267 
Hair, son of Mahmud ibb Nrw, MirdAaita 
emir or Aleppo, 261 

N«r 8Mbl-&d-Daqlah ibn gilih, Mirdajiite 
emir at Aleppo, 256; die*, 258 
Nfl^rre, moiuaticiEnf In, 677 
Nuiuias, Sl T 41 
Nauiphle* 661 

ScbnjiL, Antonio do, the jurist, 748 
Nectar, river, 140 

Xeprapant, piliagvl by William I. 19J 
Neocaesarea, council of, and celibacy, 11 
Nei> Platonism, 7H 

Heron ian FleJd. bailie on the, victory of 
anti;-Pope Honoriun E, 43 
Netherlands Roman and canon law in the* 
755 nq*; monasteries in, 663,C9&t zetabo 
Flanders 

yontrWfiH, taken by Louts YE, CIO 
Naim, monastery, 6^-4 
Neilitrii, reforms of Si Bomfnco in, 12 
Ncntra, ice XyiLra 

N^dlad «l PicrTefondj K and Laois VII r 613 
Ncvore,. hinhop cit, 563 1 count of r 598, 

618 

Newcastle, bniJt, 518; 644; surrendered to 
Henry II, 558; 571 
New Forest* 527 

Ncwbouu?, firat English Piemen Htrxilullsian 
mOBnateiy, 6d6 

.Vidua, 276; Capital of Qllij Anddh I, 285; 
beslfcgcd by crusaders, 283 frq. + 285; sur- 
rendcra, 285 eq.; 2 *h, 209, 330, 492; 
council of (32a) + I1 T 708, 711 j council of 
(787), 703 

Nicephonjn II Phoeas, Fan tern Emperor* 
conquest 4 in Syria, 246 sq. 

Xicepbonisnf BoUrni-otcs, Eaatem Emperor, 
war with Gainsaid, 181 
NiCCtaBt governor ot Antioch, 257 
NioetaH, Brian Line historian, on Henry YI, 
473 

Nicholas 1* Pope, 36 not/. Ill 


Si chela* If. Pope (Gerard, bishop of Flor¬ 
ence), ch-etion of, 35; enthroned, 36; 
papacy of * 36 «jq.; character of* 39; make* 
treaty of Melfi with Nomwns, 36, 77, 174 
«|.; nl» pupil election decree, tw Rome* 
Bound 1 1 (1059); his decree on canons, 
mi death of, 30. 42; 52, 73, 99, 114 
NJchoIn* IT, Fope t and the fall of Aon, 318 
«h 

Nicholas, St, shrine of, at Bari, 688 
Nicholas Brcfthpear, Eikdrmn IV, Pope 
StcholjLn do Tudeschia* the canonist^ 742 
NieJcfc, Wfindub prince, 844. 364 sq,. 386, 
393 pq. 

N k o lal ta ai , n3obwrn& of married dsrgT, 
41 

Kiel, King of Denmarlr, 314: death of, ib. 
Ni^l df Albins. 536 

Nigd. hishop of Ely, tiwntnx of Henry h 
rebels anainsi Stephan. W6; treftfiurer of 
Henry l). 565, 573, 676 
Nigel of S&iol Sauveur, Scads revolt ngtitusl 
AYillEaui 1. 404 

Nikita* Byzantine governor of Bulgaria, 
275 

Nilas, St, 1 

Hclnfl Dorapatrius. Greek author, at court of 
Eofi CT II h 207 

N fines, commune at, &3& r 34@; synod at, 95 
Nmrt r commune of, 643 
Niip Walter Sanaa voir and peter tho Hermit 
at, 275, 278 

Niziun.at.nmlk, Sdjuq rillOT, murder of, 
264 

Nog^nt, monastery of, 593; nfe of^o Guibext 
Nominalism , mud JI^aJ Enm T 734 «q. 
NoEianLuJa, abbey; 661 
Norbetl, St, foands the Fremon^lratcnrijLn 
Order, Cd4>; I ID; rapports Innocent H+ 
342 

NordalbinRin* Lothar lIT'a activities In, 344 
Nordbanaen* Homy V UnSd-i synod at (I105L 
156 

Nordb eim, counts of p 152 aq.; if 4 ^ Homy 
the Fat, Otto 

Norfolk, county, 60fl; ri«itgs in, 518, 521; 
543. 648, 684 

Norfolk, aarldom of. cri'fthil by Stephen* 
546; carl of, if* Kigod. Hugh 
Normimdy, duchy of, Bhn,^, iv, ivt, mi, 
run; adminiHtmtion of, under Richard II, 
484 Bqq,; find rocit^f. 485; ro^Tnoa* 

486; position of bishops, 486 land 
tenure tn p 467 *q.; knight^' feet in, 43U; 
flic pcAFantry in, 496; church in, und^r 
WilliEtOi 1, 436; inornatenes m. 663 
Nortuftnft, ill South Italy and Sicily, Chap, rv; 
character Of fln-ir mlc p idi sq.; arrival in 
South Iihly t IB&i 4fll; tnk-.' aerrioe under 
various rulcra, 169 ; aid in fevolta, 170 
sqq,; mcrcenuricn at ByianKiutn, 171; and 
Ud Papacy, tl sqq., 91 sq., 31 tq,, 36, 45, 
fiffl p 59. 76 ftM., 66 Mq,, 90. 96, 101,105, 
110 sq„ 1M* 116. 1.42,156. I74eqq. t 178, 
103; Frederick 1 and, 396; Bastern am- 
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hltinna of, XII: Chaps u, *ni p.-infm \ in 
, Sicily, 807: ttt aittj Sieiiy. kinjpjotn of 
Northallerton, battle oi the Sluqui near. 

34 i; cdErtle of, 570 
SorihaMpton, Amizcaf, 394 eqq. 
Northampton. town, 505 ngfe; council of 
fI 134), 661; 56'^ 570 ^.; Carl of, tf# 
Minion do Sknlaz 
North iimpLonEliirep 570, 531 
North Sea, 5M 

North umberLmd. county h 5L7 flqq.p 523 flq.; 
M3 sq-i smiton&xM to Henry II T 5E0; 
380 

North HEnbeilfind, earldom of, 517, 592, 644; 
ewris ofc in Henry, son of David of Scot- 
liuid, Mowbnvjj Wnfclwr, WoUbcof; i« 
ofiu iieinim 

Northumbria, province, 04)2,504,570; tar] 
of, i# Horten 

Norway, church in r ralaLtoai with Gregory 
TO, 35; niLtfsEOEiH to, 41 5; niOJiiiaEiclsm in, 
577 

Norwich, 530; 55S, 570 h 578, 590 
Nuto, in Sicily, 193 

Nottingham. cavils ai F 503 ( 555; boroughs 
m< 551 * 555, 570 
Nottingham ahtre T 549, 655, 577, 581 
Nou^ffio t'Abhniw*, castle of, 505 
Novara. SU; ally of Pavia* 230 
tforrf rftarfrftv, writ of, 5$0, 750 
Noyon, commune at. 6-19 
Noyomiur-Andfillcsp 002 
Nuneaton, nunnery, 071 
Nunneries, 071, 081 

Nur-nd-Din, bullim. sub of Zungi h capture^ 
IhLiiMLbCiiE, 307; lbi> Stieoud Crusade uk), 
il.; conquer of Egypt, tfSW; death of, 
309 

Nuremberg betLegod am) captured hj LothaT 
ID, B37 Bqq. ; dkK Of (1130), peiWO cnASl- 
utciita at. 383 

Nydokp CUtoreLan abbey, 077 
Nyftra (NeutraJ, in Hungary, bond of cm- 
sod&ra dispens'd at. trn.i 

fTbfUine, monastery, 078 
Gbhiano, 170 

Obotri tta, Land of ihe r givoa to Canute of 
flehirawigp Ml] B54; $tt dim Niclot, 
Wands 

Ochrida, Norman.- at, 132 
Ocri, KUOEUL5lJQry at, 33 
Go'avian faiui-bojw Victor IV) r cardinal of 
Santa Cwiilii, bent ELS legato to GADUT, 
379, 123; hi* character. 579; ae nsiti- 
Pprpe, 308. m Ay., 433, 43$. 017 fiqq.; 
death of, m, 438 

OctjLvian, ardlaaNblsbofi of Ostia, im- 
primmed by Henry VI, 407 
OruEuj jmftirafii H treatise on duties of the 

podiMth, 238 

Oder, river, 355, ^9 

Oddo, abbot of Clunj, and Hubert 1 of Nor¬ 
mandy, 491; 2,003, 0M 
Odo, biehop of Bayeux* earl of Kent, half¬ 


brother of William I. 490; left m ehajge 
in England* 0C3; hie Sefa. 506; ini- 
prisonwl hj William I, 519; h£a revoil 
AgaKoot WilUam II, 521 -q,; takta the 
Cross. 527 

Odo, abbot of €luny t 652 

Odo of Touraai, 3 

Odc-fred, tho ^tos^otor, 734 sq., 738 

Olfa B a dy ke, 525 

Oise, river, 491 

Oidenburg, SOe of, 353, 398 sqr t removed to 
Lflbaak, 400 

Olmutz, See ol, restored by Bratisiav, 4 
Oloron p OO Serfs in, M2: t iLvourabk geogrik- 
pbieal pdaLtiOn of, 043 
Oogikf, castle and honour. 539 
Opbrmkil, Watterp iLrchtHebnp of Polermo t 
one of Council of Tou in Sicily, 107; hie 
inHuenco under William Ji t ib-; in favour 
of Himry VI, 1MM3; crowns Toomod p 401 
Oppenbiiim. 09, 130 

Grderic of Pordenope, and missioiiary work. 

Orderioua Vii*lia, chronicler, 94 nau ; on 
KLrfi Crikhode, 275; on the monastery af 
Saitit-Evreoit, 488 
Orrfir Ctuniawntiit of Bernard, 664 
Onhilf XtiliutiK, dute ot Sasony, suueeda 
bis fiithiT, 114 ] 113. 120; dimlh of, m 
Orta, 176 

Orleans, commune of, 329; 306, 620 *tq.; 
council of (5^1), 633; cnttoc 11 of (356), 11; 
bidhnp of, 524 
Oronics, rlvef, 291 
Orsini fimkily, 163 

Osbcra. a tenant of Itichard H ot Norm and v, 
487 

Gsbern r seneschal of Boberi I of Normandy, 
madu guardian of WillUni I, 402; murder 
of, |5. 

O^imo, 36 

Osmond. Norman adventurer, 169 
U$(rogothn, tawiJ of the. 733 
Oswold t bishop of Worcester, tmd momuitio 
reform h 66:1 
Oswestry, 544 

Otranto, city. 173, 176; territory of, 137 
Otto 1 the Great* Western Emperor, and 
papod elections, 36; and monastic reform, 
602; 2 P 101, 123, J5I ^..334. :i58, 336, 
394 

Otto II, Western Emperor, his grant to men 
of 315 

Otto IFF, Western Emperor, grant to citterns 
of Cremona, 214; and Rom mild, 667: I, 
14 

Otto IV, Western Elupcror, son d Henry tins 
lion. 467, 439, 47? 

Otto, cardinal■ bishop of ttatui, i« Crbock It, 
Pope 

Olio of Nordhchn t mads duke of Bavaria, 
114 ; aids Anno to capture Houiy IV T 
115; woaknesa otp in BawLap m i hlff 
rovaSt and conflcmnulion, 139; m revolt 
of 1073,131; pardoEHHlandadi'anced, 123, 
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135; revolt* again, 155; hi* death, 143; 
his territurlfli inherited by l.mhrir of 
Baray, 153 , 154, 531; 145, 153, 404 mu 
Otto, d like Of Swahk, dwilh of, 113 
Otto of Wittol-hacb, count-palatine of 
Fftvorin, reconciles Ilonry the Proud arid 
Uorpald of Austria t 340 
Otto, count^palatine of Wittelshach* has 
wmth Trilb papal legates, 331, 125; wnt 
by Frederick to llaly r 426; made duke of 
Bavaria p 405 

Otto of OiiiHst^, IfOthftr III supports his 
claim to dotodom of Bohemia, 336 
Otto of 0\ mbit, ton af the oEdar Otto, bfads 
rebellion in Bob cm In, 352 
Otl*, margrave of Brandenburg, 153, 455 
Otto, bin-hop of Bombra|, WkMWtfil ftfcb- 
liiabop Adalbert, ltJO ; miasEOuary TOtb in 
Pomerania, IlO, 165,343; bis nttLtmln In 
Cynlesfc of Empire and L :h apacy, 164, 106; 
supports Innocent II r 342 
Otto, bishop of Constance. 62 not? 

Otto, bishop of Freising, and to«ic. 608; bis 
turaion of tha Concordat of Worms, 108; 
on Lothar tll r s election, 3115; on Lothur, 
4SI; on wttlem«n L of Frankfort r 353; 
ruaik eqnoi liakur teiter of Hadrian IV to 
Frederick 1. 031 f ^ia|TPt^ with Henry the 
Lion over unde, 403; 153 su, 

Otto of Ball*n*ty I. initm-?* Eiliea. daughter 
of duke Ma^ctuh, 152 16-4 

0 th> Frftdgiipntii?, i L9 

Otto Ac 0 ranch son, kodif of English eruRn- 
dciu h 316; defends Aere, ih , 

Otto of St Blaisep duuniclor, on Henry Yj p 
473, 460 

Gttoknr, margrave of Slyria. rude dulcs of 
Styna, 405 
Ouehc, district. 408 
Oudcnafdc, 539 
Ourscatup, monastery, 675 
Owen Gwvncdd, prince ol North Wales, and 
Henry ll, 556 
Owston Ferry, 570 

Oxford, 537 sq-: siirrendtra to Matilda, 647; 
besieged by Stephen, 546 scp: 676 #q,, 
573; Rt FiideswLdajfct»£fi7 nertr; Boned fe¬ 
rine house (GEouKrater Ball) at, 639; 
ached of law at, 767; apposition. to 
Aquinas at, 823 
Oxford P earl aft wtt Van 
Oxfordshire, 567, 548 P 5?6, m 

Fadua, its sntiqully, 203; new walk of* 225; 
233; rival of Venice, 230: 331; fonni 
League of Vtrum inlnst Barbara**, 436; 
abbey of SSav Biturtlnn aJ,, 696; 749 
Paginal, Ralph, of Dudley, rebels Against 
Stephen, 544 

Fafeu of GarlamJu h iff Garlands 
Mdei of Moutjay; 597, 609 
Faldolf 1I1 + ruler of Capua, ire I'nndtiJf HI 
FaJetmo, capto red by tfonuitii), 177 -.q,: 183„ 
266; Eou^r U crowned nt, 166; 199, 194 r 
196, ,139.296, 459; riots at, 105 P 197, 462 ; 


Tanered crowned at, 461; Tanered dsM &t t 
470; surrenders to Henry V]. 205. 471; 
Henry' VI crowned at, 303, 471; IT^nry VI 
imriird fU, 479; made & metropohum sw r 
193; 474 note 

FaEoaflnc, conquered by Fntitnltes, 249; 
Sd)uq Turk- in, 202; 40.1, 4&2 P 528, 540, 
693,596,600; m alto Cnlakdcs t Jcnnwl^ni t 
kingdom of 

Pales Irina, death of Dam&suj II nt T 23 
1'jdmp.r, Richard, bishop of Syracuse, 
minister ip Nictly, 196; one of OanucU of 
Ten, 197 

Pandulf, prinee of Tteueventn, 169 
Faodoli (tVddpif) HI, prince of Capua, aids 
M!e3oagainst Bystantiinea, 109; imprisoned 
by He nry II, 169; retert*r4 by Conmd IT, 
i*.: depend hy Coumd II + 170; resloiod 
by Henry m, 172 
Facto™ Stflnus* canonist, 746 
FApaoy, Introduction* Chaps, i,n,m R i, xi, 
in, mi, ur; cl notion dot.™ of 1069, riii 
eqq., 56 eq,; Blluatlnn of, at beginning of 
Gregory YU'S nils, 56 sq.; its dungenmjs 
posit Lon after death of Gregory VH H £&; ita 
(jnhanoed pofiltron after tbo Concordat of 
Worms, l6i> sqq., BOO sq.; St liomard pn 
the powers qf, xxi; relations with Sormans, 
Normans; rrlntion of Fops to war 
against Muslima. 267 sq.; tuii amsadi ng 
moTsmenti 320 sqq r ; tffoolfi ef CTSAadM 
on, 321 sq.; its ile^radation of the etuvud- 
in^movement, %22 sq,; schism of, in 1169, 
430 &i-; and Indulgences, 523 sq K ; and 
tithes, 324; and church reform, *ii sqq.; 
and Couneili of the Ghtireh, lx; its 
frnane^, % aq.;sef ulro Fop*a 
Faparaschi, family of. 365 
Faphnntius, at CouneiE ol Meuea, Li 
Fapi nkitn T fioman iuriit, li Is , 721 sq. 

Faria, council of (559), 655; efiUlteli of m24k r 
775; council of f*29|, 26, 776; Robert 
Curthose at, 519; 495 T 596; Henry LL at, 
611; 616,620; ecoftf h 621; eoimnnne qf p 
628; e&lhtdml School of, 773; abbey of 
lit Victor at, 890; Fcter Ibc Liombircl at, 
833 *q H ; tftibChing ol Eumifeu Law forbidden 
to the University of, 761; UnlvcrsLiy of, 
takes lead in theology, 767; Aristotle for- 
hidden to the Univcndljp B14, 817 sqq,; 
Aquimis at, 821; papal coiteoLioEts of 
DecreJids Ecnt to the Unh-cFaily 4 714 
Pamia, 48,229.221 wte ; a rival if Fiacenxfi 
and Ilnggin. 230 

Paschal II] Pope (Cardinal Rainer), equation 
of h 95; his «Lriy I ife f 96 sq , 686; ttoublesof, 
nt Rome + 96;ellArflCter^f.96rrt,; njlatlotiS 
ritb Henry IV, 97 &q r , 149; relationa with 
Haniy V r 9fl iq T1 164; AttllOLEe cm invesil- 
tore qiwfition. 89 aqq. P J55; his anoossa in 
France,99; relatioui with England, 99tq. + 
531 «q,; u*clcoined in Francs, 101; nego- 
tbaton* with fJoniy V, ib.' r b h elution of 
the invraiitmo problem, 102; captured hr 
Hemy V, 102; hi k concisions to Henry V. 
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103: fon:initon ! tnu. , t ibcni, 103,15&; 
from Rome, 105; death of* tfi.; fdn^vnuli 
Mid . 671; II? note 

P*8ch nJ m, anib Pope, «f Guido of CfeniA 
Pfl-Wfaoflluft Rudbort, on tla-n PlHehariil, 791 
P*m>*1*. the, 495 
Pawnum, 38 

Falaria, Fatarincsp nickname givc^fl to re¬ 
formers at Milan, 41 sq,. 310; eoniitCtA at 
MLIflc^ 47 sqq.; 52 r«^.. 64, 181 
PftttfeKtn of Rome. title gi?tn to Henry HI, 
22; to Henry IV, 42 
Paticapalea, the e o ra nM. 742 
Paul of Cftstpj, the commentator, 740 
FiftoJ the Hsaecrn. brought from Italy by 
Charlemagne . 706. 772 
PkliliM, Roman jurUt. b i&Smtentme, 721 
r&tia r cosine Lift of (1038), 15 sq.; (1048) P 19, 
21; (1049), 25; popular rising ognia6E 
bishop^ 40; s\ml of Milan, 210 sq*. 238; 
coaaaJi At, 920; favours Frederick 1. 417 
vq, t 428. 44 Uv 442. 445; Frederick I 
holds ijnod at, 485, 480; law-school ai* 
789 sqq,; 189, 4G5. 062. 664 
Ibiycme. abbey, 062, 664 
FeftCfl of God, in Germany, 143; and 
oammuEte*. 685 w\. 

Peak Castle, 566. 64J.R 

IWkham. John, archhiahup of Canterbury, 
and tho stale of the moniuteriot, 687; bid 
attack# on Aq n i mi-i, 822 

m Italian citl« r 930 &q. 

Ffcone, lira, 898 

Pelagian II, Fope, altitude to celibacy, 12 
Pelagonia. Normans at, ItfJ 
PfikviciAi, feudal lords of Lombardy. 395 
Pembroke, caaiEe of Amulf of Mrvmgoruuiy 
At. 525. 650; earldom of, created by 
HU’pbou, 646; carta of, i/t C lore. Mara hall, 
Btreogbow 

Fembrokeebim^ Flemtah colony in, 638 

Pefiufort, Raymond de, Spanish jurist. 748; 

coffipiEes Gregory JX's J>oerefui#, 714 
Fcncrulor, 55ti 
PenthScrvTttp 408, im 

Pepin, King of Italy, ion of Gbarfamagne, 
And city of Piiccnuv. 211 
Fepo, the gE ossa tor. 737 
F*rehc P 580 

Perpignan, commune of. 831, (W0, 84 ! S 
IVrsiA, bishopric founded in, 398 
Perth, 617 

Pctttgiih ltd petition in Umbria, m l'2n sq, 

Peter. Kina of Aragon, acknowledges papal 
authority, 00 

Peter D&mLarv, cardinal-bishop of Osltu, 3.13 
tiflft- piy , m* 9®; ctwiy life uf + S3; legate at 
Milan. iH, U fiq. 3 48; letter 1 , of, to Cadalus 
and B*nry lv. 43 nq, ? lilfl IHicevtoUa 
^j/aodafit, 44 ; opinion of 111* Lombard 
bishops, 49; goes lo Fmnefi, 16; onmpeEs 
Henry IV to take boot his wife, 117; death 
of. 49; liis asceticism, 867; and liftnons 
regular. 678; bh pblloBOphioal workn, 793; 
34, 39, 45, 92 


Peter Horroflft (Pope CoEetstinc V). founds the 
Celts tine Order. 688 

Peter Fierl«lfli.cardinal of SlCuliitus (anti- 
Pope AfiarktUa Hf h election of, 363; sup¬ 
ported by Huger II. and. create-.,- him King 
of SteiJr. 183 sq.. 561; appeals to Lottaar 
lH n 342, 383; trice Lo justify his claim 
before Lothor, 385; death of, 368 
Fetor Pisano, cardinal, won over to Innocent 
IV by St Bernard,. 368 
Peter of La Cfaltr?! lurch h i h hop of Rouigcs, 
605. 607 

Peter, btahop of Arnold, 29 
Peter ibe Lombard, bishop of Faria, his 
philosophy. 803 sq. 

Peter the Venerable, abbot of Ciuny. 686 
PetCTp abbot of Farfa, 5 
prtr'r. Abbot of U Cello, on Deckel, 557 
Pfter, Abbot of Monte Ca^uno i 32 
Polcr, prefect of Roma r 418 
Peter the Hermit, Ms preaching of the Fint 
Cmavdfl and journey to ConjjtivurEnoplo, 
27S eqq.; M s i mportance a Jo^nd, 989 
Peter, grand chomberlftmi mlnwtcr in Sicily, 
198 

Peter, count of Taranto, rebel* Against 
Guiscnrd, 188 

Tater of Traci, rebels ngamat Gaisemd. 
178 

Paler Bartholomew. finder of th 6 Holy Lance. 
995 

Peter of Kbolii rhyuiLn^ chrenieleri on 
marriage of Henry VI and Constance* 
458 nor*; on Ton*red 1 202. 481 
Peter of Pisa, teamed Ifation, 772 
Peter of Stud ley, 676 
PeterboFough, 605. 884 
Peterborough Gfrrenicte, 481, S19, 549. 
552 

retcr^s Fence si, 18. 90 
Fetiareh. and the com men tatom. 739 so, 
FetronlIJa (Alice), second wife of Ralph of 
Vermandcdi, 608 
Perenscy, 600. 521, 580 eq r 
Pererel family,, fiefe of, 508. 611: huncmr 
of, Me 

Poverel r William, 606 
Fevoral, William, bocomea a mouk p 565 
Phi lapolhus, archbishop of Piacenza fantb 
Pol» John XY1), 1 

FhilarottiH (FhSlardJ, governor of Antioch. 
263 note 

Philip I t Eing of Fmncer. and Himonv, 9; 
relations with Gregory YtL r H; hit caw at 
the Council of PiocenEa, 94; noocamim^ 
catod by Urban H At the Council of 
Ctarmont, b9 h 94 ; relations with FOscIhI 
H. 99, 201; proposes ruarriagp-ailuinco 
with Roger I Of Slflily. 188; and Flirt 
Craaude, 275; ally of Robert Cunhosc, 
619,826; 95, L26, 59i r 601 
PMlip 11 Augusts, King Of Franw. his 
enmity to Henry II, 572 1 relations with 
Frederick | t 397 f and Iba fall of Henry 
the Lion, 407; alliance with Fr&deyjek 1, 
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400; and Third. Crusodij, 910 eqq. r 332, 
i6l2; nilatlMlwith Henry 647 

Philip^ Kin^ of tbc Ronnfib, duke of gwAbit, 
sun at Frederick I, nppuinlihJ lt> 
«»o of Wifrabutg. 4GG; become duke of 
Tuscan y , 475 ; marries Iren^ K daughter &f 
Isaac Angelim, 473, 473: 477 
Philip, half'brother of Louis VI, 

Philip of Hoinsber^ h cliancellor. archbishop 
oi Cologne* 393 r 443; CRffOl Henry VI,. 
443; enemy of Henry tb# LkCh, 403; re- 
wira Wortpholia. 406, 408; his hostile 
attitude to Frederick I* 407; his dironq 
portion, 4JM, 453; submits to Frederick J * 
409, 45^ 430, 467 

Philip, m&rqmvc of BUDDf, second son o* 
Baldwin of Hailiiiult* 4 LI 
Philip, count of FljLn^re, luid the foil of 
Hdcit the Uon. 407; 4U P 614, ti!9 
Philip de McsHr** hisclilimsuism farm new 
cniemde, 31*3 
Ph L1J ppopol is, 231, 411 
Fkllemelium, Alexius at, 204 
Philosophy, in the Middle Ages, Cbsp rtm; 
character of ancient philosophy, 701; 
Nco=Plato niiui mud Chiisthuitj p 701 to,; 
philosophy ukd theology, 732; John the 
Scut h 7-^4 sqq,; decline of philosophy after 
him, 733; Aristotle mud Plate* 769 ig.; 
inri wmo »of Mmeirobius on, 730; importance 
of dialectic, 79tk sq,; tfyhsster 11 ,701; 

Iterengof and Peter thuu lan, 702; Anselm 
mod, 732 sqq.t Somiumlism and BeulitUl, 
734 sri-i BoaoeLha* 736; Abelard, 737 iqq.; 
Hugh of St Victor,, 800 sqq.; Pater thf 
Lombard, 865 sq.; John of Pmiiaecns, 005; 
John of Bali "bury, 805 sqq,; the school of 
Chartres 300 *q.; intellectual pragreu in 
the twelfth century, BID; the thirteenth 
century, ftlOaqn.L tiaELElatiuosof Aristotle, 
Ull eqq.; Muslim- philosophy, 814 xqq,; 
ArtitOteiuuilBUk in the tbsjte&rith century, 
017 sqq,; Thomas Aquinas, 310 sqq.; 
Avemoteffi, 821 sq,; opposition Eo Apim, 
022 dq.; 1he Church mud, K 23 iqq T ; Duui 
ScoitLS, 827 Sqq. 

Fholius, patnnrcu, carameBtater on Greek 
Canon likWp 70B 

Ffofrsrm , council ml, under Henry EV (1076 b 
6fl P 135; council ol (10N)» 93 iqq. P 146,273 
sq.\ early trade-corporation at,21U; early 
inslitutkjns in, 211; class wnJut, 220(w it ; 
□aw walls of, 225; geographical pOailion 
of, m; ally of Milan. S80; a rival of 
Parma, Cicmcmt, inad Hodtnu* 23d; pre¬ 
rogatives of bishop at* 252; growth of 
power Of Council ml, 234; Institution of 
at, 238; Lothnr III mt, 304; 
Frederick 1 Immut. 415; league with Milan, 
134, 426, 436; submits to Frederick J* 
420; punishment of, 435; peace negotiated 
at K 452 ; 21,47 
Picardy* 408 sq, H 527 

Pic rteoucj riots on Paschal '& attempt to make 
hlin prefect of Home, 06. 135 


FiorlconJ, family of, iinanehtl supporters of 
the Popauy.ii; asidst Urb^n II at Roknc, 
0I P 95; lute power on defeat of llogorll, 
960; 363; ntto Benedict, JofdAU, Leo* 
Fetor, PicrleoM 
Plorre/oudE, 615 

Picrrau, son of Amyas p Normuii leader 
111 

Pilgiim t archbiah&p of Cologne, 2, Id 
Pilgrimages to Jc-ruiutk-Ui, 26& 

Pipe iMI n begun by Boger of Salisbury, 534; 
under Henry II, 576 

Pisa, earlier WiUf with Ike Muslims, 226, 
266; geographical pod lion of, 268* 227 sqq 
riTalry with Looca p 2l4 H 227 rivalry 
with Genoa, 226 iqq,, 316 sq,; new walls 
of, 225; beginning of commune at, 270; 
giant of Henry IV to 1 230 nchE* r 225; 
consuls at p 221; lim p^ifd at, 23S; 
development o4 cotumcico of H 226 vq,; 
during crusades, 233 p 312,520; lunpceut L1 
at, 365 sq r ; sends ships to aid Lgtlukr 111, 
967; negotiation^ of Conrsd 111 with, 379 
alliance with Frederick I r 190i 110, 
495* 430 «q.; peace wdih Sicily, 443; 
itllimiet With Henry VI, 201* 203 r 46B *q,, 
470 >.q.i riifij.Er.L-. to ioin TuEean league in 
1107 H 228; wars with Fkirffooe* ib.; cfoath 
of Gtenry VIII at, 453; &4, 105 
Fiittiim, hOfililUy 10 Florence, 228 
P'lftecnLluLLH, the glcoEator, 737 
Plato, medifltTvJ knowledge of, 783 uq,; and 
the school of Chmrlrtin, 009 
Flcichfeld, Henry IV defeated at, 144 sq r 
Flotiuus, 781 sq, 

FloLLaLaT bequeaths Bnuiden bmg 

to Albert iho Be or* 344, 357 
PlutDphm, Gilbert de, 578 
H U-fcatrlek], mouastery, 07S 
Flynlimon, 525 
Pcblct* abbey, 605 

establishment &f, in Italiau njEies, 
237sq.; Frederick Barbaru-Nsaand, 427 Bqq, 
Fflhide, 16, 23 

Faictlers, council ol (1000), furbids clerical 
marriage p U; council of (1078k, 02 
Poissy, 493 

Poitou, 498, 527* 551, 567. 605. 000* 613, 671 
Poix 5^7 
Polabia* 344 

Poland, Church in, rehiLhnH with Gftgtsry 
VI I, $5; reboLfl against Emperor Hvnry IV, 
113, 130 sq, ; Henry V aud, 155, 165; 
Loth&r 111 and* 345; Conrad UTand. 351; 
Frederick 1 and, 368 sq.; and the TuulOuic 
KnmljL=i* 9^33; uaonaaliuism in. 67?; 355 
Pole, William de la, 692 
PoliqniLc, viscount of, 81 5 
hoiilta.n, Angeto, humanist, 741 
PomcmuiA, Humy the Lien mad, 460, 463; 

nummm in, 110* I65 r 400; 343, 353 
Pons, cuu nt of Tripolis, 30 -2 
Pons, abbot ol Cluuy, 64kl 
PontaUrdumcr f 491 
Fi^ut-du-Chiilcrt □ r castle of, 598 
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Fputc Duc&RO, tVederick I at, 451 
Fonfchieu, comaty of. 495, 530, 543, 651 *q. 
PcmLigny. abbey of, 672 iq., 974 
Popes r legltiiuate, ree Agapelm* Alexander 
II, HL If, VI, Aruislaeiue H, IV. Efcno- 
4lot m IS, SIX, Kvhifiwc m IX, 
Celafiliue TI. Ill, V, Clamant H. EH, TV, Y. 
D&initaupt II, Erig*niri&IE, 111. IV, Geln&lud 
L II, Gregory L n, IV, V, VI, YH, VUI, 
IS. XI, XII, Kill, HadrianI. IV, Hoouridii 

ii Hi, inuKimt i. h, ra + iv, vin, John 

mu, x, xn, six, xxn. r, iv, vm, 

IS. LucLud II. Ill, Nicholas I r D, IV, 
PatfChaJ II, SorgltlH IV, Sfcrinlus, Siitris IY f 
Stephen III* IV, IX, Sylmier t El, Urban 
II. m, IV, V, Victor lip Cl, Zdftimui; 

i« Albert, Amickflun II {Pater 
FEericoniS, BcnfrilcL X {John Mbicim) t 
CnHitiiii HI (Jabber Struma), demerit III 
|Gu i bert), G regoir VHI {Burdinue) T Hono- 
fius IL {Cudfllud], John XVI (Phik^itbtu}, 
PEUrdiu HI (Guido at Cromaj. Sylvefstcr III 
(John of Sftbsna). Sylvester IV ( Maginu ii), 
TheodoHc, Vlutorl V jOclavlanJ- 
Pt^dnrji, or plebeians,. nee fll, in Italian 
cities. 218 sqq, 

PopjTO, patriarch of Aqnilem, 18 
Pa-ppo H archbishop of TOvw, amt election of 
firtdMJ la Tod t 21 

Pa^po. bishop of Brtif-n, Hi OftRift™ It, 

Poppa, bishop of Udx, 92 
Poppo, abbot of Stable, 5 aq.. 18 
Porphyry, 7^2 

Portugal. iiiQiiAiikQlnfi inp 677 H 683; uiilslnry 
orders In. 683 
Posen, 351 

Posidonius, the Stole, 780 
PoibUr, bid- PuFirfrerar Jmti efarrm-e in mnlfni 
PTiJlJfli-nA tz&aciat p 752 
FCWJ6, Welsh district, 52fi h 530 
Prague, bkhopic at, 4; 113 hoia. 352 
Fraicdis (Adelaida), marries Henry IV, 145; 
her chargee against him, O S. 146; bar end, 
146 

PribuE, manasieiy of, 491 
PraEEionsLratj-iifljAn Order, the, 666 sq..; their 
missionary work in HiindenblU^. 343 ; in 
Pomerania, 400; G53 
I'remontri. monastery, 680 
Prefisbqrg, fortre** in Hungary, 552 
Preston Bissel. 580 

PnbialftT of Bmndcnbnf^. w Flotinliw 
PribUJaT* Wendiib prince. 344 
PribistaT, son of Nietoi, hla wnm with Hoary 
the Lion. 309 

Prados. 765: translated by William of 
Moerbdce. 814, 820 

PrmaiKc, OurELriiunfca in, 627, 650; count af, 
627, G29, 645; boose of Zahringen and, 
384, 1130 

Frovins t leeaires a charter, 688 
PrndemtM of Trayes, and private ehurebe*, 8 
Prudhoe, castle of, 670 3q. 


Prussia. Eftiri. Teutonic Order in, 333 sq, 

PudieuR. faiibcp al Nantes, 36 sq. 

Putttol, Lo, eoatJo and fafriHy. 593 pqq^ 620 
Pullet, Hugh da F count of Par, 576 
Pm set, Hugh, bishop of Durham, rebels, 
60S, 376 

Pylbct, Hright lu>td of Lr, 594 *q<] ■, 662 
Pulseiuo, the Order of, 688 
Pyrenwa, vaJlay wrutmirurt of tht r 650 r 651 
uq. H 634 non them botrodmrj of Henry 
H, 551. 554 

Qiumwan, capital of Durban 1 , 258; limit of 
Roger He eoaquciata Lri Africa, 190 
{^dJu'ijei, Main Ink Sultan cf Egypt, m akos 
Iruco with Cbristiann, SIT; captuioa 
Markab r 317; and TripuLia, ih. 

Qurlfi, Turkish leader, 26l£ note 
QurmatLJLn tect of SbSuited, 244 -qt|.; ihtiLr 
hosLlllty to Abb^LsId ColiphB, 244; t-eliJc 
the Hlack StOne^ i'5.; defeated by Mnktoil, 
245; rivahy with Palimites, 248 sq.; 
schism among, 248 

QndliD'd'IhQliili A-j-Ronqor, we Aq-sonqor 
gassam, emir of lfem*scri3, 246 
Qih^Aiildn I. IM F E4p SoUan nl Etiiin. da- 
ffljit* cniaadei8 at Ciboioji, 276; ^79; 
defeal^i by eniMadeiii ni fkrylueum, 2H0 
Bq.; liia defeat M Antioch* 293 mtf 
QUij-AntEAn II, Sultan of Rkm. and the 
Third Qramdri, 412 
QinttiCHlriri, Ijattic of, 245 
OimdriparHita, Icgni tmet. 535 
^uarlrf rjiiNi, 765 

Qn^dlinburv. Henry the Prasd diet at. 347: 

mod at [1Q05J. 87, 143, 1 IS; ISO, 15U 
Quinttirsl in Tniffa, Council. Jl, 708 
QutriZ, MamlGk Sul Can rif Egypt, defeats 
tho Tar Lard, 317 

Rabands Mauma, arebbinhop of Majenofi+ 
778 Eq,, 784 

Rftdewio, Piorafts. and the cosigregrition of 
Windesheim, 094 
Itadnor. 62^5 

HadnlphiiB Ardens, his phUosUbhy^ 801 
Jtafnmsyah. 252. 237. 2 G 1 sq. 

Hafrcfl, abbot of Fiufa. 3 
lUbalmh. 238 263 

RaimiEd of DasbcI, arrbbiKhop of Co.oyne, 
dmn^Lkir, 893. 1EEN1, -Ju7; diplomatic 
activity, 393 aq., 610; tend with count- 
peilni] cte, S8S; in the qnarrcl over . 

89C>, 322, 425; on miaslon in Italy ’ 423, 
428, 437; aecum elocts&n of anii-Popo 
pjtschal III r 894, 138; loada force agairiflt 
Rome, 448: death i>t, 3flSp 396. 401, 442 
RiiiiuJihcountoE Rurglindy fFrancht Comtd) + 
apposed by I Ad bar III, 337; death of + 389 
Rainnbl. bhhop of Como, asked by Gregory' 
VII for aid, 59 
Nainer, ire IWhal H, Pope 
Rainulf 3 count of Avana, Norraan adventurer. 
169; hin obnracEvr and policy, L69 sq.; 
deserts Seigiua IV, and joins GuaEmAi V h 
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170; aiiiftligj'ruu to nvull „ 171; hi# death, 

R&jnalt 13 Trltiamoelc, coo.rat or A^tryi r 172 
lUimilfr oount of AlLfe, rebels ft^ptinst liogtr 
IL l&B; mads duke of A pul in by Lotfiftr. 
187, 867 nq, J 

H&R of Briq uessikrL rifumtr of the Bes*in r 
hf ilda revolt- ftfc*kiiiiit\Yj I Ham of Normandy, 

KftJf of Grinder, earl of Eui Anglin,, rebels 
ftgfihiet William I, 1518 
Biilf the Stalls, joins William I p 50a = £08: 

bis fiei? p en 
Bali do Wticj, 493 
Ralph, biibop of Bethlehem, 313 
Ibtlpb^ ooom of Vcjrnttmloiii 1 flfltj; dispute 
imr his sctohd marriage, 685 an.; made 
HDeschul, 

Ralph of RosugEiiGy* 597 
RiJpli of Cm!], ehrotackx, cited, 2*8 not* 
Ralph, monk of CLnirvdiji£ H preaches crusade 
fiRftmst tbfi Jewa, 353 

Ralph de Riceto. ehconblcr K on the Justiciar, 
677 

Rftipb l p ftgiutft!p mu Pagan*] 

Ralph of Soistkins. hu.d^nd of Alice, Queen 
of Cyprus, mode bailiff of the kingdom of 
JETUaalpffl. 3lS 

Ramlab. batik*fit, 240; caplured ty Turfca h 
wcapfed by enuadezs, 295 
Hfttosey, JJ4fl; abbey of , 3o2, 683* C84, 691 
Rnniero or Forli, the jurist,. 710 
Rmiiilf, earl of Chester, claims on Cumber- 
luLod, 543 ; &44; rebels ngabisi Stephen, 
m.\ favours Henry 11, 149, 551; 
death of, 554; 553 

RnnnLf Flftmbard. bishop of Durham, mode 
tewrtnr by William H, 522 iq k ; bis 
acHoiu, 526; arrested by HcnrY I, 520; 
persuader Robert toimade 1 nglW, 529 ; 
r^totiuX to Dnrham, 637; his bulWmgg at 
DtsHuun* 553 

Ronnlr do Ritra. OXOOnmumkttUfid by Socket. 

663; lutfkflrd^ ,509 
Itsqqah t OH Ibc Euphrates, 254) sq. 

Jbiloliii?, King of the Loin bards, ft ml Lombard 
ift w, 730 sq. 

TbifA, the, beginning of, 4U0 twt* 

Rntherituf, bishop of Verona and ld^ T hi* 
life, 2 aq.i trip* to enforce del [fancy, 2,12; 
School* and, 777; deposed, 214 
RfilLabdn, 4; disturbance ill , H0; diet of 
(1110), 155 sq.; Lolbar HI holds diet at 
33d; diet of (LI35}. Conrad I U 
™ Henry tbo Proud at, 346; besieged by 
IIirnrT,- JeufcomlqjotL, 552; diet of (ll&Oh 
Creates duchy of Austria, B83, 385 m ■ 
dEfftof (U80J, 405; 145,150, 340, 85a, 302 t 
402, 411 

Ratauunos, on the Enchorial, 701 
Itntxb-urjj,, bishopric of, 355, 5i>9 
Eavemui, ayitod of (1014), 16; Victor H 
burial ftt, 82; early organisation of city 
govern Euu&t in p 200 cnamyof Venice, 

230 ; takes oath &f fealty to kWerick I, 


4S6; Mftrkwan] nwide dute of, 479; law- 
fedhoti]^ at h 734 aq,; 22, 84, 652, 657 
Rajmami IV of f^ivint Gihes h count of 
Toiilons*. seeks aU ianc* of Rc^z-r I of 
Saeily, 183; joins the First Crusade. 273 
wf>; hii posiciQiia amon^ the Iwtdem, 274; 
fit CoeatanLinopJe, 2nd; relatious with 
Aleiiurt f m iwjq.; before An E Loch,, m sqq.; 
his support of Alexius,, 204 aq.; mfixches 
on Johimltm, 205: shirt; ill iia captain, 
296; refusea prina&Sotn of ierusaierj]. 286; 
h b j M ]o«sy of Godfrey, 800; hia d e&th h S02 
lEsjnjoiid V B count of Toulouse, and Henry 
tt s 612, 511 

Raymond of Poitou, prion ol Antioch, 803, 
801 

Raymond HI, count of Tripolls, guardian of 
Rnld win IV and Bsldwiti V, 309; ndattorui 
wtlli Gny |p Lnsi^nan, aiO; death of, 
816. 313 

Raymond IV F count of Tripoli*, r*s{j?os 
OOunly bo Bohomooi IV of Antiooh, 318 
Raymond, (trobhiahop of Toledo, hb ;nm:,tu- 
tions from Amhie, 811 
Raymond-Rerengiar f, coont of Ramelaaa t 
hia feudal code, 720 twit 
Raymoiid-Rcremgar III, count of BarEcloniL 
bis agreement with Roger II, 185 
Raymond do Puy, ^mhd-mutter ert !bo 
Hospitallers, ^>5 

Raymond of A^ilfts Pruveo^al chronicler, on 
Fimt Crusade, 254 note ; on numbers of 
oniEaders, 207 sq. 

BftjnaJtJ of Slgf, appeals to Lgois YU. 616 
Rftynardj abbot of Clteanx, 67-j 
It^iLing, abbey of, 564 
RealJMm, amf Komioabnn, 704 aq. 

Rocared, Vinigothif] King, lawn, ol, 728 

Rwesa^dth. ViB%otfaki King, and YM^otblo 

law, 7Lit) 

Rector, personates Hicboel vil. 181 
Rod vers, Baldwin de r catJ of Deton p rebels, 
£43; made Carl by Matilda, 547; 5&D 
B^lVt'rs, Richard de, fEvea lirtmv, &80 

definition of, 111 fwq.i'in Rome, 
420 sq*- In LomlmNy p 427 
KeggiOg n rival of Parma, Crnmonft. and 
Uodetta, 280 

ItcsBLo, in Calabria K 173 ^q. 

Regimibl of Chaliileti, marries GonslAncd of 
Antioch, 385; supports Guy of Lisdsfnan, 
J4hl; hsa breach uf trueo with Paladin, 3U> 
Rcgnftll. ear) of Cornwall, bftU-feolber of 
MaMIda. nnuTf earl, 647 ; wfvl^rof Henry 
H r £55,5fft, 5 68 yqt|.; s-jpportft Hcmyll,569 
Repm hard, biibop of LiA«c, 17 
Ikicheoball, saJt minca of. 4®} 

Reiner of Wftihum, 678 
Reinhard, bluhop Of Halboretadt h fais &ab- 
HJi&sion to Henry V p 169 
Beniiremrmt, nunnery P 671 
Ri5my,, Ht, miracle by, 25 
R5tny p Fhtllp efe r j« Beaqmiutoir 
Ih-nnes, count of. Irr Ahtn 
Rtyn, CistereLan obtwy, 676 
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Hhcima, caaueJ of (Ocf. UHB), 'J-i sqrj., HU, 
48. 4M ; sv 1 1 oil At |tU9). 108.803; council 
ut i lli-Qj-, 550; 601; wumuaf^L 3q. + 
83L tj-istr ; nr^libishop of, made primatu of 
Mgiea ■J.n.iliiH, 39 aq,; d2. 87. 46$ 
RTihirtfq|Heo t house of, end of, MO; $€4 
Derthpld, Rudolf, anti-kin# 

Shims, rivw T 69, 115, 13$. 149, 3$2. 407; 
Rhine diglriet, 52, 11$, 131.139,149 P 161, 
157 339, 159; Rhrne towns, 130. 133, 

I3a, L39, 139 S4J.; eouq 1h ■ palatfno of P *tr 
Connwi .Godfrey, Henry r Hermans iegfri&d 
Shone, river, 614, 616. 664 
R timid litfi, castle of, 637; 525 
Rhjfl ftp Gmffydd, prince «E DcboLLborth, 
and Henry U, 556 sq, 

Bhrs ap Tewdwr, nrinoo of Dehcubortb. mad 

wlli&m ]I h 535 

Rkbard r K King of England, 483; relations 
with Tancred, 201, 162; bo duke of 
Aquitaine, o67, $13; rebel*, 567, 569. 572 P 
614 i in the Third Lrunadc, 310 sqq,. 402; 
Supports Henry the Lion, 4455; captnred 
by Leopold of Austria, and him del over 
to Henry VI F 467; negotiation^ for his 
release. 467 eq,; released, 488 uq.; enfeoffed 
with ills kingdom, uf Aric^ 469, 473; 576 
Rickard 1 r d like of Nu imandy, 433; condition 
Of Normandy under, 43-i’ 437 
Richard II, duke of Nonmmdy, 169; bin 
rule, 194 »qq.; founds njonn^teriei, 434; 
deuJh of, 490 

Richard III, dithe of Normandy, 490 
Rickard 1. count o E Avema r prince of Cupua, 
captures Benedict X, 30; his conquests, 
173; invested with Capun by Nicholas II, 
175; propels Alexander il p 43. 17B; 
fa ■ i%ts Campania, 45, 179; relations 
with Gregory VlI F 76 sq., 173 sqq.; and 
DaaLdtrins (Viator 111 I, 96 - death of, 77. 
}m; 181 

Richard If, prince of Capua, acknow]eJg«i 
Rozeram&j of Ro^cr Boraa h 133 
IticWd, OiLfl of Cornwall, in Syria. 31.5 
Richard, atubbbihop of Canterbury F 569 
Richard, arch bishop of NvfaniK, u abbot 
Of MarwlUea and papal bfalo, Ittukl 
Victor HI, 87; create, I oncldAi-h rjp. 88 
Hibbard of RcheAtor, bishop of Winchester, 
553; BiB QTnmTrnjra t k d by Ecckel, 563; 
inode bis hap, 568 

RiehunL abbot of Bf Vannes, 2 sq rT 16, 20; 

nod Robert I of Normandy. 491 
Richard, count of Accrru, leads Nontuvn 
n-rmy atpiinst Ey&auLLum. 1911; support! 
Twictf^, 201 1 rlcicaLs Oermn army, 462; 
fig life against Henry VI, 464; duatti of, 479 
Kiebard of Aqujla, count of Fondi, revolts 
Oystiuiit.WiUlMJJ I, 195 
Richard of Chur, irr ClLtro, Richard of 
Richard, count of MuLLsa, one of Council of 
Ton in Sioily, 197 

Richard, son of ftobert, -count of Lvrem. 437 
Richard of ijdla, enoceeds bis fiVthur aa 
Ebnnctdlor of Bklly, 470 


Richard of Anesty, bis law-suit r 583 
Richard Filajigier!. bailiAof FredL.riekll in 
PolcEline, 303. 315 

RichardFitz^igel. ireMnrcr, writes Dtalippiij 

oV Scittctifio, 573 iq.; 579 
Richard the Knid, ont of Council of Ten Ln 
Sickly. 197 

Richard of San GctmnOU, dlironii L lrr T 260 
note 

Riebeiizft, dBUgbter of Henry the FaR heittses 
to RruniW'telk and Nordbeim, 152 sq ai 334; 
marries* LoLbar of Suppllnbui^, ih.; in- 
tvrvtiflfn to reeonollf Fmderick af Swabia 
and Loibar Ill, 840; ornwmed by Innocent 
11 at Liege, 364 ; accompaELies LolLar 
mCfOU Alps, 864; cruwntd in tha Lateran, 
36$; aliunde comuatton of Conrad III, 
348; aids Henry the Frond in Baaonj* 
347; guardian of Menry the Lion, 348; 
deutb of. 349 

Richer, archbishop of fknit, proteiiti l^umt 
prinuLcy of Lyons, 39 
Richer of L'AEgle, 536 
Richmuod. honour of, 522; earldom, 535; 
tw Alan. Couan 

Ridel, ftwffny, hkhop of Ely, 568, 579 
link win, Fakbr-al-tnuluk, ornir of Aluppo. 
264, £93 

Ricti. 193, 457, 432 
Rlevaulx, Cihtercian abbey, 876 
iLLgayd. Eudefl, eiebbishop of Rouen, his 
Jiftfritrum I mtoricpmoi, 685> 637 

RlgflMT, SR 771 

Rkmo. abbot of Furfa, pdi&abcd at Rome, 5 
Ripen, 886 

Hi pan, church of Sc Wilfrid at, 544 
Rid, Inoilajitery 1 , 064 

Robert I, duke of Normandy, bt§ rule, 490 
*qqr t ^oes on pU^rimA^e So JefiLsaiem, 
491 kj.; death o t t 492 

Eolwrl II Curthosie, duke of Normandy. 
Maine okimed for, 495, 517; relations 
with William L 618 aq r ; bequemlbed 
Nornnmdy by Williom I, 520; Rdations 
with William Rofust, 521 iq^; pawns 
Nonnandy to William Ruins, 527; in 
the First Cruttldc, 274,2*2, 527; reoche* 
CTon^tanttnopte, 283; at Nicaea, 2ti5; at 
l>orylacnm n 236; nl Antioch,290; marehea 
nn Jerusalem. 295; llifi pchiition on the 
death of William JJ ? 528; returns to 
Normandy, 521); Jnvadea England, ii.; 
attacked by Henry 1 I, 536; dented ul 
TinohebEBi Mid ituprisonetl, 531 T 601; 
Ijoois VI on the imprisonment uf, 663 
Robert dnaard, duke of Apulia, eon of 
Tancrcd Je HnUtevilto, 65, 170, 403; 
his character and policy, 172; count of 
Apahrt, ] 73 itq4 does feuJ ty lo Nacbtilaa II, 
175; rocotmised as duku of Apullai rk; 
espodition to M icily, 176 dqq^; Jiivfj out 
BjKfuitkni^, 176; qUafnals with ltotJor t 
177; bia division of Sicily, 177 iq.; lutcr- 
nEHrme Norman wans, 179 sqq-.; jdaiionH 
with Gitgory 5 r U, 54 h 76 sq.. 79,178 sqq,; 
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TwrirLIiutioh with Richard of Capua, and 
attack 00 ResseVfcnin, j7 f Bfl ( lT9; renewed 
revolt in Apulia, ISOnq.L treatyof Cepmno 
with Flip* 1 !, 77, iw(J Gq,; hi : Eastern am hi. 
Horn, Kkv, 77, 161; hit attack on 
tiu m, 181 &q,; Eaek o( JLquld h y, 79, 1 ffiS; 

d«i]i &r, 8S P ie» 

Itohcrt, prince of Capua, aids Honoring II, 
185,362i submits to Roger LI, 185: rebels, 
188; flees to Byzantium, 187; restored, 
192| lives from William I, 1911 
RoLi.-rt de Couryon, 314 ; papii] legate* pro¬ 
hibits Aristotle m Baris* 818 
Robert, abbot at bficoaed bishop 

df Lon Jon, 493 

Robert, abbot of Molesme, founds Citcaux. 

67U 

Robert, abbot of RfeEehenau. deposed for 
simon y* 125 

Robert of BbHJsMi earl of Shrewsbury* 
supports Robert of Normandy* 522 nq,; 
rebels against Bout l and I# tanHhfd. 
8S9 kj.; Hubmite In Nomytmiy, 53L; 542; 
bis imprisonment, 563 
Robert nf Caen. j« Gloucester. tari of 
Robert of Cummlnw,cart ol IteroioSa, 503 aq. 
Robert, wunt of Dreui. ntkinpU to mln>l 
jkgflirwt Louis Tp r 608 
Robert^ court of Em us, un of Richard £ 
of Normandy. 487, 492 
Robert J. tbo Frisian, count of Flandcru, 
165, 599; lends pilgrimage lo Jerusalem, 
269; hulpfi Alexins against Turks,. 270, 
273 

Robert n, coy Ol Of Flatnicm, relations with 
Henry IV, U8; eipdLEtioa of Henry V 
againsl. 155; and First Cnmado, 274, 282; 
reaches Constantinople, 282; 239 sq. R 295 
Robert, count of Lorttedo, 173- his cooqocHtH 
recognised by Pope, 150 
Robert, count of Loritello, revolts against 
William I of Sid It, 102; revolts again, 
195 

Robert, eonnt at Mortnifl, half-brother of 
Will him 1, 496, 506, ,508. 521 
Robert of Ramp ton, 543 
Robert Crispin, Norman wlvorturer, 101 
Robert of MouteacitglEoso, rebel# agniELiit 
Guiwii.nl, 180 

Robert of Poitou, lord of Laaat#ter* banished 
by Henry £, 530 
Robert of RhoiUilan, 52-5 
Robert, son of Wmmore. favours William I, 
5 02; saa 

Robert oF Arbrisnel, an anchorite, 670; 
foanils Fontc^ntutt, 671; found* Cadouin, 
673 

Robert of Crloklulfi, abridges Pliny'a jYrtufdl 
SlUUyry, 653 

Robert the monk, hi# report of Urban ITt 
ipeobb at Clermont, 26-5 
Robert, monk, cousin of St Bernard, 866 
Roahefort^eiv I velina, castle of* 593.696 sq., 
612, 620 

ROftbeifer. 511, 521 t 525, 558, 587 


Rockingham. William II hold# Afioulicil at* 

526 

Rodolf. Norman adventurer, 169 
Rod U If G labor, eh ran icier, on Benedict IX, 17 
Roe^kildc, German ietUcnml, driven auk by 
Higntuj, 341 

Ro IT red u s of Bern? Toy to, glossator, 737 
Roger flokBn, dul in of Apulia, succeeds his 
fa [her Gukcnrd. 86,182;: Wenkn css of bis 
rule. 182 Eq„. 185; inutated by Grban II. 
96; death of, 101 Hu|r 
Roger I, count of Skfciy, SOU of Tancred da 
HauteviSlc, 170: comes to Iluly and helps 
Guiscard, 173; quarrel« with Guiseard, 
173 sq., 177; play9 chief part in eranquesS 
of Sicily. 176 5qq4 a Hi# ItogcJ af Apulia* 
183; his se ttkn \v nl n F K ieily* i&.; privileges 
obtained fiom Ulbao Tl + 09.105,18-1 ; ojmI 
T^u^chal LI. 105; 95 

Roger II. King of Sicily, hit debt to Roger I, 
184; succeeds as count, 104; flalMos Apnlia, 
185,262; his admms#trtlion, ltfosq.; and 
mnnAslioism, <588; CfOWlied king, lS6; his 
enemies* ifr h j rebellion isgaltisL 4 I«8 sq.; 
wnrs with t^ntliar UT, 187. 345, 301 ^.r;q.; 
relations with Fapoey. 1ST *q 1( 377; with 
Conrad III r 188, 350, 365, 366; allack on 
Eastern I*:3j,ipirw. 168 his projecLrd 

leagas n^flinst HyanMnm, 189* 375; his 
conquests in Africa, 189 Hq.; and the 
Second Graaad« f 374 sq.; his death, 1110; 
cluLmcter Of hi* klUEdam, |5. + 204 sqq. 
Roger III ol Sicily^ son of Tnncred of Sicily, 
marriage wHlh Irene, 202,479; pndnteaua 
Tancrcd. 202. 470 

Roger, eldest son of Roger II. 186, 261, 
461 

Roger, oldest non of William 1 of Sickly, 106i 
hi# death. 197 

Roger Fiti-Rlchard, piinw of Antioch, 361 
sq. 

Roger do Font i'ET^que, arch bishop of York* 
and 9etny JI, 550; and Rpckft. 583; sup¬ 
ports Henry II, 571 

Roger, bishop of Salisbury, organthe 
exchequer, 533 Bq.; and ipncmut jilaiioea* 
584; ormted by Stephen, 545: his death. 
ih. 

Roger, mud of Hereford, whet# against 
Will Lam I, 518 

Roger, car] of Hereford, mkd Henry H, 555 
Roger of ilanlg'amery, earl of Bhrewflbnry,. 
founds momtHlerita. 497; bis 6efs in 
England* 511* 524; otvrte Castles r 613; 
his Welsh conq nests, 625 
Reger, count of Acctto, revolts against 
William 1, 195 

Roger, count of Amiri*, 448; a candidate 
for the throne of RieEly, 261* 461- revolts 
H^alnsj Tancred, 482; bl# death, 462 
Roger, count of OencE, QUO of Council of 
Ten in Sicily, 197 

Reger ds Toeni r foyndamonasRayat Conobes* 
493 

Roger of Mowden, chronicler* on Houry II p s 

63 
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position in Stephen^ reign l, fid4; on 
Glop villa's tnciillit*, 57 K sq. 

Eol^d of Parma, &t= n L by Henry IV Lo dnUv-0 1 
of deposition to Gregory VII r 

68 BJ. 

Boland iiimdinc-JiLn nee Ah-Lauder III, Pope 
Bolle, duke of Xormondy* 4853 
BomaiDmGtier. manajteiy of F 064 
Bomnmjj [11. Bmtail Emperor. bis attack 
on Aleppo, 258 sq. 

Eamanua IV Diogenes, Eastern Emperor, 
176, 2tiL 

Roman ua, Miutor of Rome, Jotr John XIX, 
Pope 

Romanns* Consul. RorruUi ftobfe, 17 
Ranie. panua; need for reform of Church at, 
14; held by Gulhctt on Urban H'e bumjch- 
Eion, DO; sack of, by GuirkunL 79. 132; 
early organisation of city govommont in, 
209 the Senate In commune of, 254; 
rfl mmnnni rising at, B38 Odq.; letter to 
Conrad ITT. 370, 380; Arnold of Brescia 
at. 371 Eqq.; scuds envoys to Frederick I, 
13d; fighting at, onodronation of Frederick 
I, 421; m> m> 531 bq.. 539, 502; 005; 
L&w^hooU si, 733 sq, j ICc union kill 
Councils at, i» Lute ran; other councils 
synods *1:—{82fl) p 8* (1047), 22 aq F ; 
(HH9), 25; (lOW) , 25, 37 sq^ 30; (1051) „ 
25, 28; (1053), 25. 28 (1050). 13 nutt* 
36 *qq, 42, 40, 51 sq F 110. 114; (t«£fi p 
38; (1063), 48; (1073). 4. 4&; [1074)^01. 
77; [10751. 63 W.p 77. 81; M, 55, 
66 sq. H 135; S10T8), 73. 77, 180; (1079), 
65. 73 *q.; (1080), 74, 141; fl08lj r 77; 
(1083). 78 87; (1099), 95. £01; fll62], 

99; |11 JO), 101; (1112), 103; (1118), 103 
Ramsey minster, 553 

Romuald f archbishop of SaJerao. one of 
Council of Ten in Sicily, 197; 448 
Romuald of Ravenna, 1; founder of the Order 
qf Comaidgli,* 067 

Bnncadla, Lothor El holds diet at, 364 { 
‘firederiok t holds diet At |ll&4| h 414* 417; 
diet of (U5SI, 117 wit, 233* 427 
Krac*l. 855 

lioneemy „ nunnery at. 671 
Rotate, destroyed by Frederick I r 417 
Rofioelm, hl> contest with Anselm. 704 sqq. 
ROSADO. ]; Otto II defeated by Muslims at, 
268 

Rothari. King of lire Lombards^ andLombud 
l*w i 211; 723. 736 aq. 

Botrou. archbishop of BOUGH. 586 t«] ; lent 
by Henry II to negotiate with Louia Vfl, 
614 

Boned, 483, 488 iq. + 194, 512 sq,. 593, Mt, 
541 531* 571, 0OI T 014; Mramimc df p 

026 sq,. 631.617; trade of, 644; province 
of. pi need under primacy of Lyutfe, 83 sq,; 
diocese, of. 401; cathodniJ. 491; arch 
bishop cl . 556 

Bound, J. ILi on ErtfennuTs view of tho 
haute of lljLntlngs, 561 Hole; on the Grand 
Amae, 887 


Rnu-^el do BoiihnjL, 161; a-pire* to throne 
of Byzantium, 171 

BoussLIIon^ eoincnnnis in, 627, 846, 843 
Rutivrca, commune, 836 
Roxburgh, turtle of. 571 
Rudolf of Eheinlcddcn, duke of Swabia, 
anti-king. 58; mode duke, 113; hi# two 
marriages, ife; at bailie on the Un strut, 
133; buh change of attitude, 134 ;M|.; 
ejected king, 71. 117+ 139; crowned at 
Mayence p 139; forcod to abandon Maye&Ce, 
190, 139; hbi posiiLon in 1678, 140; 
Gregory VII end* fi9 F 71 sq, t 74, 140; 
appoints bishops, 141; defeats Henry IV 
at Hohen^Mofeen. 141; death of, 76,142; 
75. 78, lia B 128, 129, 146 
HudoLf, margrave of the S T orth Mark,, forced 
bo HLibmil to EUniy V p 157 
lludoLf„ count of Stado. mhcnkucc of, 356, 
401 

Rudolf of Wied, his claim to aruhhifihoprLu 
of TlA™, 4D8. 156 
Bunnn# r the- canonist,, 742 
Mg«i 315, 3S7 

Hufesaa, put under papal protecti-on by Bmitrii 
83; 140 

Rmteburg, Albert tbo Bear fldrs sbeiber a), 
347 

Rotbard, nrchbiilmip of Tetter of 

Puochal II to, 160; j^Ins in oussacn nf 
Jcwfl, 117 aq.; eefuecs to Bubmlt to Henry 
IV, 148; riupporte rovoll of Hortry V r 158; 
158 

Rutland, 504, 562 

Enysbraek, Jan, the mystic, 894 

Snbhato F river, Roger II defeolod at fc 186 
Sabina, 14, 180 

Sahiq , Mirdasito einir of Ah’ppo, 201 sqq . 
SrtchitnrpiMtf, the, 753 sq. 
gn'd^uJ-Dan Jolt, Abu'hma'IUi Hamdiiiid 
omir at Aleppo, 256 sq. 

SEiithiL, ci?LHtIe F 257 

Hahyfln. 24P, 313 

Sa 4 Eii ad-Dtiakh, ipamdanicl emir of Aleppo, 
251 aqq, 

5* H fdibn Huiiain, leader of IfllHA 1 lliaflA, 244; 

and foundation of Fatimite Caliphs, ib. 
Suf’id-hiulili ‘All, IJmnddnid ruisr of 
Bitarhakr, SfiixCA Aleppo, 245; war with 
Iknshld and with Kafur, ib.\ war with 
Greek Empire, 276; brilliance of his court, 
240; hi* death. 246,250 
St Alban's abbey, 5^4, 696, 893 
Saint Antoine, canons of, 6£3 
Si Asaph, oec of, 553 
SI Augustine A abbey at Canterbury, 684 
Saint Itenignc of Dijon, abbey of. 484, 859 
St hotel ph, Colchester, Austin canona of. 

Saint-Cvncri, CASlJo, 4S8 

Saint-aiAiT-sur Epte h treaty of, 483 
St Dfl-vid 1 #, William 1 at > 525 i iSannon 
bishop of, 533 

Saint Denb, monastery of, 659 eq. 
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Sb Diraar, commune, 645 
St Ddnatum, Chcimh At Bruges, rm m M 
Si Edmunds abbey ]\t Blify, mi: iff Bury 
St Edmunds 

S4 EffiflWlMp monastery at Ratinbon, 6$3 
El Ev^ m^nistery iU M, $03 
BaM-Bftodlk monaatciy of 488 + 497 
SE Gall, abbey of p 8$] 

Kiuntad.iencvifre, moufteteiy at Faria, 620 
St QiHs, mfiuiLfiteiTp 089 
Et GnIlhem-du-IMwrl, morLtsLcry, $53 
St Jrun i-fti of CumpoatoLla, Ehriurv 004 
Sflinfc. Jean-dt-Laon, monastery f M§ 

SaintJeAtMle-Losij^, 430: Lcralfi VII at, 
617 $qq. 

Si M&rtjn, moruuitenr at Sin, 497 
Si Martin-drK-Cljaiiip^ mnnairtoiy, 604 
Sb Martin of Laoii, cartons of, $8t) 

St Martin of Tonra, fdublft of, Ml 

84 JS5PT' 1 at Y«*, moilikSt&rv, G68, 077 , 685, 
690 

Saint-Mail r, itbbey, 061; the congregation of, 
696 

St Maardei-FtiEHK, luouiuiinrv, 069 
SI UniimiQ H nbboy of, given to Atklhnoaf 
Treves, 347 ; mepb resent action of 
Conrad El, 350 aq.; Innocent II and. ifi-, 
St Micbool of Antwerp, Fremon£.initensiian 
abbey, 880 

St Gmcv. gild nl, 637; 590 sq. 

Sidn^Onen. monautorj of p 400, *91; i n - 
junction* to, 606 

St Paul's without the walla, at Rome. 809 
St pEErro of Ghent, tuflnaeteiy, 603 
SAlnl-Pierre.snr-Di™^ monuittr at, 40J 
Bt Quentin, commune 01,028, fl»l bo,, 649: 

dcon df t 434 * 

S-tmt-R nf, utonutety, 4l5 r 679 
St Samson and St A¥itti5 H at Orleans, 0SO 
St Satumin, cn on Ante it, $8* 

SE Seine. monastery, 659 
St Seine-E'Ahbayv, village, 630 
Se BEmcon, port of Aniiwh H 289 + 991 
Sto Suzanne, 817 £q, 

Sails L-ViiJtry, Norman array kt, 490 
St Vannes, abbey of, 2, 491 
St Victor, niofiAB [ery at Geneva, 604 
SI Victor, III on a:-: ten - nl MuatillftfL, 081 
Si Victor, mOEiodtory at Pkuii p 879, $96,000, B0| 
Bt Vigor, abbey, foundation of ± 491 
Saint.Wfuidritic, abbey, revived br MaTuard. 
*d4 ; receives an ■■ clod" from Hiclianl II 
487.491 

Sfijor, rt™, boundary between Ci reeks and 
Hufitims, £47 

^bvdin, Suitan, rules Egypt for Nur-ad* 
Dfn, 308 diapbets §aJlli h son of Sun 
wi-Dln* 2H>d: and the Third Crusade, 
31Qflq.. 406 aq,q>I ebttnw!or of. 312; death 
0l # ifr.p 479 

fNihrdcn Tithf , 324 

Bafamlj"ah H hsvdqu&ftem of 'Abdallah ibn 
Mains Qn, 4 i44 

Salef, Ciliciua river, Frederick I drowned in, 

412 


Salerno. Normen* and, Chap, rv onitifmi 
Leo IX holds Council at. S5, 27 t 3ji^S. days 
and death of Gregory VH at. 79 w.j 
Loibarlll fails to aipi n », 367 p William I 
of Sici ly and, 198 ; Lhs' Hiupreas Constance 
captured at. 464i captured and aaeked 
470^, 200; 78, Ififi *q M i62 H 491 683- 
pnnc*3 of, Irt Gi^tiIf, Guftimar 
SjJiKi [inr, eitinction of. IBS; mhwitnlice 
835 H'l tft dho Coortul U, Hejirj- Ill, 

SilLh ibn Miidj'ii, reuniit MMiiaiUj ilV[Ln=tt 
et Ai.-t.pj, 25-5 ' 

^^8^ SQrad ^ b J 

SfrIMury, 4^S, Oil; Eiath of, 520- 

merchant gild at p 530; bishop of, trfjj ■ 
ear of, 814; Patrick, earl of, 6S0; ireuGfj 
VVdlLnm LangOfcp^e 

Saioiuo, King of Hungary, hm of Andrew 
of Himg<u7,85 T lift; maxtiaujcwith lbdUb 
113; Eemjximriiy rcahi^d, 115; 
by nLacom.dn G^ssa, 133; 186 
SakwMdp o58 

Salus^o, uLmrqnagffic^ of , Iom of Aatj, 229 
SaJaburg, opposition to Frederick 1 in 
province of, 330 ^ 400 

Eam%im, arch bishop of RhEintfi. and Iho 
commune, 681 
Sejwrre, co«m of, O14 
Sandwich, 

Smi PnyJiAiMj, at Lnoca, cAciun.^ of, &tb 
S an Oerlnano, 484 

San Ge™io, early commune at, 22-5 
Ban Gkcgto in AJgn, monastery, 603, 
o9j 

San Marco. lobert Gttjseanl at, 172 
Sui Ulcheta, ai Mimmo, cougregntion of, 
601 

Ban Quirico, Frederick I at, fla 
SanP Andrea, monutory, 0 
Sant> h ApolUnara m CIilsbs, monastery. 667 
Santa Ginctina. abbey of. 896 
Santa Maria doi Cam pi h abbey 092 
Santiago, Order of, 833 
Biiaii Vine into inMU^lo. Ciatereijui 

tndna^tery f 370, 677 
Santo Spirttop honpnal at Rome. 078 
StK^na, rivtr, 397 + 017 
Baphjidm, tee H AdiJ 

SajHcsna. ia SoqtL Sicily Chip, it- 

1 ? TI ' Saila of 

S < w:S^ 5 " rot,inSici!7f11 ^' 

aordini,, GhJOSiy TO claims full aulhorifc, 
fiver. ftS;; claimed bv Ale,under m. 

owiipk-d dt 3i eaiims, ba I reaanq aettd, ffie, 

Sw2??t“L®™? *n. 328^-. W7 sq.- 
ireacrick 1 lod. +97- AG. 877 
aoxte, son of Tomjf&i de Hnu tsTille, J70 
Snnb«, river, 488, 4&S, 817 
Say tji-u. $72 

SaosifJarses, monuterv. $61 
fiarane, biabop of Balb, and Lbe release of 
Rwhttd I, 46$ sq. 
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SuriRnr, coinfMBBtian of, 510; uulted t* 
Ibe Cisttrtiim Outer, H77 sq-i 541 T 66» 
Saviour Order ul tin. 1 , 694 
Savona. elu of. agreement with. Roger H, 
m; j^rant oE Henry II (ft* 217. !K3 
Savoy, counts &f, G9; ie* dl#n Humbert Ill 
SA 10 IJT+ supports Gregory Vll. 54 T 59, &1; 
Agnefl she regpnl njid. 114 ; 115 aq., L18, 
199. 195 W-; iU peculiar pridltet 127; 
Henry IV nod, 6$, 12? tq7*; greai i9™ll 
in LOTCtif.GOl 130 *qq.; peace with Henry 
al GeFstungen, 1S2 ; Henry IV + fl vietcry 
in. 133 HH. 09, 04; UPKWftd revolt of, 
135f{tf.; kingdom of ftudulf can final to, 
139 eq.; opposition to Ilenry In. 7®. 9*4, 
Hi sqq.; *"*S «* MTott H^ainai Henry IV, 
144 sqq.; 159; Wclf powerIn, foundationa 
&f r 153 sqq,; revolt of, ftRiiiul Hwtrt V h 
157 ugq,. H>t; under duke Loiter* 104, 
166,334; Conrad III bestows H on Albert 
the- Bear, 346; mMII&A in, 349 sqq-; 
crneado against the Wend*. 354 ; ml® of 
Henry the Lion in, 956 *qq.> 401 »qq: 
Frederick I Inibs up the duchy, 4<W; 
grunted to Bernard ol Anbntt, it.; can 
ynued ti#tlhf In, 4$5§q.; 336, 340, 490; 
date flip ■« Albert, Benuud r Henry, 
Loiter , Hagani, Grdulf; anmt'pafciiin# 
of. m* Frederick 
Scalcfe,K^er I &t h ITS 
SMnJinariK, miBSfofUIT work nf Adjklwjrt 
iu T Hi; its failure, 118; arehhlp.hciprtfl of 
IiUDjJ created lor, 350; k* 4m DeninArfcp 
Sweden 

Scarborough, castle, 555 

ktafalsnwi#, duchy. 344; duke of*«* Canute; 

ut air# Deniubk 
Schleswig* town, 366 

S*Murcibcrger h Oustar, on Greek bivw™ 
of Syria, “250 note 
SoholistiQ?Kln p mining of, 703 
Schools, taei^d h Chap- xm; schools ol 
rhetoric, 705 Sq 4 ihc mtitUtffic school U F 
767, 779; episcopal school*. 768 sgq R ; 
ChaflHTWK^ne a palace school, 7?2 imJ. ; 
pDGtCAmlbgiin flftooopal schools, 776 tq*i 
grammar aclioolfi^ 779 mte 
Schwerin* lithe of. 355; fortreaa of, Sf?, 400, 
399; count of. ttt Gtmcslm 
Swiland . canon law ia, 759 note; n w piithrtmi 
in F 977 sq.; William 1 a&d, 517 *q.; 

WlUteo II ami. 594 ; Bunny I and, 529; 

Stephen Mid.543 »qq; HDpfH^4*636. 
mm \ Kings of . Mf David, LkmftMbace, 
Edgar, tfaJoolm. William 
Scribla, Hubert GoibcmiI at, 172 
gj jj niqnnalffty of St Martin at, 497 + 541 * 

f.t -i 

gngthm* tiOthar tn builds tortrw at, 344; 

taken by the Wtflls, 354; 450 
Scfibii 414 

Seine, river, 491.599 F 535^JH5l 
m>j. »bW, deeUn* -oi.«« 

SebRenfitadt. lynml of 9, 16. 411 

8«li.iq Talk*, rater Sjrrte. «t; P*n 


bjlbcm in Egypwasa^.; »nqm£r Syria. 
260 mj'|.; jewy of, *it*r death ol Sl&Eik 
Shah, 254; *ft att^ Turks 
Scljcy, ace of. 509, 516 
Snirmbria. Mr SUiTri 
Boml£n [MalevUl*), cniEider* at, 275 
SL-niprlnKhAtn, ih* Order of, 909; 553 
Senator, meaiiing' of title at Homo, a#r[r 
Sriiiis t comm tine of. 929 §q. F 6 
SctlSi archblahopric nf. Leo LX and Irecnoin. 
of oleoLicra.26: primacy of Lyons over, 83* 
89; Atsaamlcr III at r 819; nrchblihup &L 
d61 h 594; comtnrtnc vL 649 
Seprio h county Lo Lombanlj. 427 
Sens, in Macedonia, ^onnutifi al, 799 
Serfdom, in Franco, 941 ?q. 

Semina nr, Fopo, 15; Iiie alle^nl hull u to 
rextoniton of ibe Holy Septilchreir 298 aq- 
Skrtfius IV, duke of NApLoe, Calls in odd of 
tana, im eq, E ; bis. rtongnJtkm of a 
commUIt* T 2 L8 

gErvia, Ulyrian towtJ, occupied by Konnane, 
192 

Sov^m, river, 525 ; valley of. &65 

Severn*, bifihpp of 4 

£3f&t F in hirbdiT, mn. a -Hore of ChrUtians at p 

194 

SliAh^aii-shih al^Aldalh *rt Afijal 
Bhater (CiLL'sarea oo tho OnmlcaJ, 252, SOrt 
ShaMS al-niUluk Doqjiq, Ht Duq*q 
Sharnf-ad-Ltanlah Mnaliin. oi Moaul* 

conflict with Tulnah, 262 «l , 

ShaWATr TiJlcr of Efiypt, and Nur-fid-Dio* 
308 

Shone, ohartiirhoUB#, 9M 
Sheriffs F under Wbu y U, 560 sqq^; lha 
“IinjUP£t of Shertfla, ih 58 L 
Sherwood FoTCEt F 5T7 

Sbrite pariff* the Uma'ihim and Qumaiw 

tioclB of K 243 

Sb irk Lib, uncle of Salad oon^omw at 
Egypt. 308 

Shrewahniy , 530, 938, 545 
Bhrcwaharv, enrldatn of, created f 511594 sq- F 
530; earli< T M* Itchori ol BeJlenWh Ilogcr of 
Monl^ouaery 

Shropshire > 504, 529, 530 
Slht Ibn jl!.JauxI t Arab hi&torian, 2flJ 
Sibylla, second wife of ItOger II of SidJy, 
191 PFute 

Sibylla, Queen of Sicily R wife of T&nmd, 
ri'gflntr 302*8 ; her war with Homy ¥I> 
203, 470 fiq. 

SibyUa^QnBenof J*rUB*l™. Aialarof Baldwin 
IV. 909 99- 

Sic <t A T oa, the, of Abflaxd, 799 sq, 

Siewrdp bishop of Cramona, ovneniet, 712 
Sicily, Chap, it pnir£m; eompaeat of, 177 sq + ; 
Urban fi njid, 90; final conquest of, by 
BofP'r L 133; Itowf.T II orawned king of, 
169; hostility of Wcniom and Eastern 
Empires to new kingdom, ifi r ; position of 
an Boger'a death, 190 9q.; Jctng- 
ilotTi of t its portion i n UfiO, 195; English- 
ttifh little in. 10B; kingdom of, adminis- 
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tratlve orsfMLfiiaiktion of, 203 «j>t feodaliwu 
introduced, ‘id I; corruption of theoDiUEic 
monarchy > 205; wealth of Mirra, 206; 
644; BHeDKpHQt of art id* ii*.; 
moruwticisn! tn. 668; relations with Etn- 
fiTS and fttpAcv, 562, 3*4 sqq., B7G. 374 
aqq. . 4 I 6 ?qq. . 42£J sqq., 427. 4117,439 sqq., 
41-1, 447 sqq. r 452 sq.; Henry VI Add 1 
456 eq., 460 W-. 4GO jqq,. 476- 479- 
493' (wonts uni Kings of. *tt Henry VI, 
Roger, Simon, Tancrcd, Wlilfaun 
Si Jon, 248, 355, 610; lordship of, 3fri 
Sid&ntus ApriRnazift. 76b 
Siegfried. archbishop of Mnyencc, his ap^ 
pointniOnt add oliJinicter. 114; wishes Eo 
resign hid so*. 46; Hid dreary VII, 
60 sqq.; and Tbarin^iftn tithes, 13|; at 
Council of Worm a. 66; nnlMmi by 
Gregory VII. 67; HUmlti to Greguiy VII, 
76; crown b anti-king Hudulf At blayence. 
73 h 139; eipclli*! from Mayenra, 130, *39 : 
joins cardinal Bernard in esotimmTTmea- 
tton of Henry IV, 140; death of. 143; 
157 Wle 

Signed. couni-palatinF of the Rhine, tc- 
ii fils againa! Henry V, 157; death of, 1-59 
Siegfried of Gone, and Henry Ill's second 
tuiUTrAgf 1 - 22 

SLena, clretinn pi Pope Niclidlafi U n E, 35; 
fppgrapbloll position ot H *268; dispute 
over diocesan boundaries with Arr^lO, 
312; odtt&uts hi, ^150 sq.; financial officials 
at. 233; rising* in* 4ss« rivalry with 
Fiore n ee, 23H; mncuitiun of. by CoaiJnc 
of Florence. 326 
SLgebod, bishop of SpIrtsH. 27 
EHgihard, count of S^rbrdeton. lather of 
ik ii?] i hi shop Adaihfrrt of Xfoynncu, 1*8 
SigcT of Brabant. hi# Dr timma intfJbvma + 
621 *q, 

Sigtswin, archbishop of Cologne, proclaims 
Peace of tiod, 143; death of. 145 
Bilebans. 671 

Biiirri (SeljMbfl*}, sacked by crusader?* 
281 

Silvester* count of MarskOi governor in 

rn fly, 196 

gilvettrincs, Order of ^ 668 
Simon. count of 8ioily s 164 
Simon dc ScnUlii earl of Northampton, 
support-: Bodiy 11. G®6h 671 
Simony. 9 oqq-| 39, 41, 59 + 61 sqq., 91, 
93 *|. 

Si tnplici Lt* h translated by William ol Moer- 
bote- dlS 

Sinful ibn H Rtyan. Arab chief, 255 
Sirufr. 363 

Sion, Berthold IY of EafrringEn mado odro- 
mfui of sec of, 390 
fiiponto, conned at (1050), 25 T 27 
SiricLll*, Pope, add the 6m Decretal^ 12, 
700. 711; and child lector*, 7*6 
Bitria, G67 

Silt ahmolk, iLflbcr of Hakim, regent in 
Egypt. 255 


Siitiu IV. Pope r 695 

^kva, Germ in fWilfttnUion amoriR, 165; 
alEempls to convttfl r H4. llfl r 333; Iff 
also Wend4 
SnowdoO. 535 

ItobAslav I, duke of Bohemia, brother of 
Vladbibiv I, And Latbltf III, S36 sq.; 
supports BeLa'n cSavuj to Hungary, 315; 
does homage Eo Cortrad Ill, 346. 351 aq. t 
death of, $o'2 

Bohl^lav lE. duke nf Buhetnin, appointed by 
Fstnlerick I, but removed. 360 

ricMiinns, Bartbolumuw, jnriflt, 740 

fsucinns. XIjLruui. jurist,. 740 
36ofia. pniEflderH fit F 276 
Hoi^scnikis, the. 643 

fitoiHLsons, serfdom nt, 642; favountb]^ geo- 
graphiccJ porition of, IU6; huIutelcu of 
its charter. 649; count of, 607; 2, 680 
Galway Firth, bounrliiry of England. 524 
Hoijjc I conn ty. 503,521,544 eq.; C&KJdom 

of. created by ^fatiJda. 547; carl of, 
Jdohnn 

Somme, rim. 4tfE 
Soraote, 6, 424 
SouthampLpn^ 571 
Southwark, 54?; priory of, 566 
South wdJ. 676 
Souvigny, t>\S; jubbey, 661 
Havana. birtiipSaoe of Gregory \U y 51 
Spftin.Church in, E\4atini^witi3 Gregory VLI. 
65; Abbot Bichard of Mar^cdk-s iegalo In. 
89; (irehbiahop of Tolodp made prinuite 
in. 90; Urban II and. ib r ; I^ehal n 
formerly hgaio in, 96; Utiirijyad dynasty 
in. 243; wAra with Lh <t Miwlims in, 267. 
611; translator* from the Arabic In, BIO 
sqq., 817; development ol Homan and 
canon I AW in, 743 *qq.; Visigothi e Invfs, 
744 sq.; the Fiiero Jucjgo. 745; Lciduetiw 
of JugtimuocAn And canon tnw F 746; the 
Fuoto Beni, 747; latf f'Aiiidfu?, it.; 644* 
655; momulicium In, 676 nq,. €85aq + 

^ lading, 

Spinoxa, and Adoiu of Li He. 616 
Spires, burial of Henry U1 M, 31; charters 
granted to. 120. 157; dovotioB of atM»na 
to Henry IV. 127. 151; Henry IV bulled 
at, 151; 160; Fknty V buried at. 1W; 
ptrsec u e I un of Jews by enjeader* at. 277; 
the centre of Hohontl&ufen remittance to 
Loihar HI. 336 uq.; eAptul^i by Lotbar r 
330: Lmhar holde diet at (1136) , 366; 
St Bernard preaches Second Crusade at, 
351, 355 ; 385 ; diet of (1178), 403 
^potato, nity, HEnty IV appoints bishop of. 
65; hostility to Perugia, 329 ; burned by 
Frederick 1. 422; 36 

S polo to. dudiT nf H Theobald duke of, 5; 
given to Victor Jl by Henry HI, 31 \ 
Nannanft and. 106; Well VI duke of F S84; 
diiimed by Alcmtuder IH t 420 ; Conrad 
of Uraiingeci date of, 472 
&Eade.401; eaplared by Phi tip of Cologne, 
406; enfeoffed W Henry the Lion 1 *60; 
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raptured: by Adolf IK *E Holstein, 405 ^ 
count of, kh Rudolf 
Stafford, borough, 504, 537 
Staffordshire. 5lH P 558, 532 
SkLEufonl, borough, 538, 551 
Stamford Bridge, battle of. 499 sn k 
Standard | battle of tbo, 54-4 
Stephanas TcroMonh is, ret KtJ^r.n* of 
Tcrumoi 

Stephanos, an Ertttem jnriat, 717 
Stephen III, Pupc, imd japo! e It-ellons, 36 
Slept eh 3 V, Pope* and papa] electi op n, 36 
Stephen IX. P*(h> (Frederick of liorraioo)* 
abbot nl ftlotite Cass Inn, 29*qq.; papacy 

oLWMm ;A**ih&t n ax m tt; i-i,in, 174 

Stephen of Blois k King 0 1 Eupland. favoa n*il 
by Henry I, 53?; hi* fiefs, 537 H Ml; 
■vara fealty U> Matilda, 540; bin claim™ 
to the UlTPfMip 541; cFawoed, 542; oppo¬ 
sition Uy t 54S, Ik.' I; Scottish wars, 545 
i<|.; hU fitflttre in Normandy, 544: 
tjttaireli with tho Chinch, 545} ofvi! w^r 
with iEAll hla. 545 K-pi_; captnrcd and 
released, 517 flq.; pause in tbe Btmggtfl, 
M'S aq P ; tests Normandy, 55®, 607; 
Hdnry II F fi InmH-km, 551 1 010; pew with 
Henry, 652, CIO; die& r 553; ekmiuttrof 
his reign, 652 * 3 , 

Stephen I, St, King of Hungary, 85 
Stephen Ij, KinguE Hungary, cteftih of , 3 (5 
Stephen, cardinal, legate in Francs, 38, 46 
Stephen q( CtEHmtrdH, Patriiuch pi J^rusatam,. 
813 

Stephen of F&rnbe, archbishop of Palermo, 
_ brief rule in Sid[y T 107 
Stephen, St, founder oE the Order of Grand' 
60S 

Stephen, count oE BEoIb, reaches Conatiinls- 
nopte in Firat CnuiiLdo, 283; on strength 
of cnasadcDi 1 army, hik pHitioo 

ns leader of First Crusade, 292 note; hii 
aliiimist report to Alma* J r 25-1 
Stephen of Obaime* 670 
Sieitin. nrd by bishop Adalbert, 355 
Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, 501 sq.; 
uken ha Nerimndy, 563; his' sees and 
beta, 510 ; deposed, ff 10 

Stirling, coatLu of, 371 
Strasbourg, S36 r 4'dl; peace nf (1189), 456, 
463 

Strong bow, Richard Fim Gilbert do Clam, 
earl of Pgttibroko, Conquem Lei haler, 565 
Slate villa family, 568 
Slulevills r Ito^or de, 590 
StutetiLIc, William dc-. 571 
Styria, inarch of, oFiLited a duchy, 403 
Sub Lac*, monuleijK 685 
Suffolk, county, 607 &q. v 5B8 
Snfis, philosophy uC the, 616 
Super, svbbul of St Dttala, on Hugh of Le 
Fwiflfttp 394 ; Louis 71 utd. 597 ejj.; 605. 
607; opposes Loui>s YIP* oruaadu, 608, 
379; h.'geiu. (1C8; b Lb character and policy, 
G22*^; 335, 684 

SuUger Bamberg, ti* Ctemenl II, Pope 


SulAlnian !bn QulLlJmash, Seljuq emir p a 26& 
Supplinbu rg, bouse of, failure of mate line 
oE, 153 yq,; xrr nho Qebliard. Lothar HI 
Surrey, county, 6B2 

Surrey oarldlom of p orewitni by Willlun 
Bufos, 529- 55S; enr]s of F $tf Worcnne. 
VVUlialn of ELois 
Bus, in Larboiy, 190 
Busn, in Piedmont, 442, 445 
StL'rsei, 354 

Busses, connty, 465, 497 sipi-; no toy a 3 
minors kept in, 509; 621, 525; Robert 
of BoSl^ine loses bda barony in, 5-39 60 :,; 
564' 584 

Bus^i, E-nrtd'.mi nf, crtuUed by Stephen, 
548; oarl of h AlbLni; *tt dhti Arundel 
Sutn, synod of (1040). 21; ftyrtiKJ of (l0S»| h 
36; Gniberi %t r 06; Henry Y OAnBr *n& 
Settlement with Pudhil H nl, 102 1 
Frfrleriek 1 and HuJrlftti IV meet naur f 
^ 418nqq L ; bishop of, 473 
Svntopluk, duke of Eolkcnin, rcliLtions with 
Homy V, 195 

SveLc ll EsLritliMfi f King of Dennurk 1 hia 
mating with Henry IV, 130; his elnima 
on England, 482 *q.; invades England, hut 
1& forecil to retire,. 604 
Svecn III T King of Ihmmirk, md lite Wends, 
856; his fltefl war with Canute. 4q T ; 
hia trencher? fthd deaths 387 
Swabia. Agnes appoint* Rudolf as duke of, 
I1B; 118, 122, 133; position Ln r in 1077' 
139; Frederickqf EfflUKatiki ivpfHjint^d 
duke of' 146; III HuppOrtere eE Welf 
In. 144 tq.; 146 ?q.\ sittlrmtnt of duchy, 
l-18 -5q e ; power of Hnhetlfitaiifeu in, 193, 
166, 336; Luthar HI and, 836 sqq,, 310; 
d&featoE HDhcnataafon* 340 sq,; 12S Wte 4 
368, 466; dukes- of, mv n-t-rlhL«ld r Fred I'' 
rick, Otto, Philip, Rudolf; count .palatine 
of + ■rr Hugh 

Swollen k Church in P Felaiidnd wLtSi GfpgDiy 
VII, 85; monoaticism In, 677. 6lM 
Swine, nunnery, 6H1 pq. 

Switaorlaud, claFelopment of Romm anil 
oannti law in. 75n 

By fcelgnl ta s AiEter of Giffnlf, tnarrie^ Bobfilrt 
Gni^caitb 174; 182 

Syhii Candida, cardinal-bishop of, made 
bit4iothfieariuM n 19 
SylvoBtor I r I p opc, 85 

Sylvester H. Pope (Herbert of Ant i IW h[^ 
philosophical warkft, 791 1 view* ou 
limony, 16 eq.; 3 

ByKaa^r HI, outi^Pope, John, bluhop 
nf P Sahimv 

Byivaster IV, anti-pope, If? Maginqlf 
Kyon, Brlgitlne nmmi^arT, 602' 094 aq. 
Syracuse, 178 aq.; eaptu nwi by the Sonnona. 

183; lUiirendere to Henry VI, (71 
SyTin, jfv Chapt. n, tit, tih; dliputed W- 
Iween Byzantines and FnlimiU'S 246‘nq ■ 
corqnercd by Mjnn», 259 3r N .; SutaSad 
by the Firat 0ms*Je, 287, ^tuiqr, 
nI*o JcmsaSem, kingdom nl 
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Tatlcaster. 4915 

Taj-ajci-Du Uinh Tutuah, Tnlnsb 

Tiilant h military importance of. 644 ; 630 
Talma, Williui] i of M1; rebels 

against Stephen, 643 
TamEm, Zaand itmis of Africa. ITT. 

226 

Tiknchelin, heresy of, 830 
Tancred, King of Sicily, count of LeCCc > 
462; commands fleet of Willuus n of 
Sicily, i9fl; cbuecn King, 201 f 461 -([-\ 
relations with VSAmrA f. 301, 4ffJ, 43*; 
his war with Henry Yl, £01 sq., 462 iqq.. 
+69 sq.; conoocdBl of Aravina, 202, 484 sq-, 
467; relations with Bysnntiutn* 902 p 470; 
die*, 909. 470 

Tam-red, prince of Antioch p nephew of 
Bohomund, jein« First Crusade. 274; at 
LsoryLavUiiJ, 288; his rlvn.Lry with Baldwin 
In Cilirin, 387*qq a ; at sii^c of Aniioeh. 
3P1 aq.; fKAPeks qd Jorniftkin, ^; his 
ruk in Antioch, 301, 304 
Tonered de IfAotsvLIle. his family, 170 
Tancrod, wn of Tancird dc- Hanteville., 
170 

Tflttmd of Cun ver. : Jmo, reWk against 
Roger tt, i m 

Taji*™, cnnoniil. and the Ordo fadwwnia i 
740 

T&nwil»rK, defeat of Teutonic Knights ai. 
939 

Taranto* 173, 175^. h 1M, 203. 404, 471 
Traitil, on Syrian coast, 252, 363 
T * roil eft J abbey, 633 

TftfSU3 n captured by Bytantinftfl, 240; surr 

Tender* to crusaders, 288; til prim: Iprdily 

qf Antioch* 901 

Tart, first CMndui nunnrij, 881 
TarUirs, Appear in Syria, 317; defeated hy 
QoSuE, *&.; mUvkvAiy effort nmon^. 335 
Taxation, |m>]icU: 4 x *q>: EOdE&iaSliHh 939*q.; 
in Germany under Hcnrr IV. 12- hc, ■ in 
En^ond* $U t 5l9 P 633 r 599 a*. 63aiq,» 
553, 582 *q N 585, 590; Id Stafly. 2nd 
TedlKR father of Boniface of Tuscanr, 33 
Tdaldi appointed archbishop ut Milan by 
Henry ff t 85k 134; finery VII and, 65 
Tmb^ river, 519 
TeEham, SOI 
Tqli-ae-aut|Sn. Met Fasdiq 
Tempicr, Etienne, and A^!1I9P, 823 
Templars r Knights Tectipfara 
Terroeina* Urban II elated at, 87 
Term di UTOQ, the + 165 
Teutonic Knights, Order of, 368, 331 sqq. f 
083 

Thames, river. 601 h 507, 545, 551 
Thebe-'. sacked bj Roger 11. 378 
Theobald (rVj. King of Navarre, count of 
Champagne, leads a eni-iode in 1239. BI5 
sq,; his charter.* to Troyes and Freeing 
033 

Theobald TV {II). ooimt of liluU, Chartres, 

and {1125) CbrunpAgn* jTnojc-*!. wars 
with Louts VI and Hugh de PaiEet, 594* 


697f ODtaq.t mcetcda to OhimMpft, 604; 
iho English succession and p 540 sqq.; 
quarrels with Louis VIJ, 809 urn. 
Theobald V, count of Blais. allies with 
Ehnrr IL 613; 614, 623 
Theobald, duJ in m Spckto. 5 
Theobald, archbkhnp of Canterbury, 545; 
re-crown e Stephen. 54B; becomes hie 
ctiPDjy, 550; to Normandy* 561; 

Hmrj II ftnd, 555 ; diea. 557 
Theodora, wife of Henry JaMmir^ottp 385 
Tbeoclmt ftrehhiabop of Canlelburjp hlrt 
eolle^Lion of penliont±alfl + 710 
Then-lorie, Kijig of the Ostrogoths, hi* 
F.ditiut a, 723; and schools of -rhetoric, 
780 

Tkrudorio of Santa Rufina ► miti-Fope, 98 
TheadoriCp cardinal-prieat K ejceomtmtCtti’Aie^ 
Henry V. 160: death of, i?j, 

I'Ll inlorie. of Ftandors, w Thierry 
rfaratafun CodCf 12. 701. 704, 720^, 730, 
741, 745 

Theodosius 1 K ECmpcmr r 43!5 
Thc-odosius II, Emperor, 739 
TheoJulf \hv Viaigoth, bkhop al OrtcaD^, 
and subooU. 772, 774 sq^_ 

Theophilus,. mpaled fcrtlhmr of the Frrm- 
pArme &f $Af ZMtiituU*, 717 
Theo|khy]act, emniinal. son ol Gregory of 
T uscul Lim p rk>uc<tiet VIEI. Pope 

Theophylact, pon of Alhuric of Tu^ciilutn, 
«e BenedLct IX, Popo 
Thelford, 511, 698 

Thierry (Theodcric) of Ai^ftOc. count or 
Fiuudera. scoures county, 599 ^jq.: 399 
fiou ; on orusodfl, 808; 807 
Thierry of Gh&rtreS, And le^C, 80^ 

Th^emr Galemn, njinklor or Loui# VI, 
C33 

Thictmar, bishop of lliMesheim, 17 
ThimPt meiLaatery of. 670. G75+ G79, 889 
TliLnik cap dm, 566 h 570 .-q, 

Thomas Bocket t i« Rocket 
Thomas of B-areux, archbbhop of York. 
516 

ThoniAa of Mario, his cruelty, 5911; anj 
Irfjuis VI, 595 -q. 

Thom, founded by Teutonic Knights, 333 
ThoroEd of NcufuiarchC h mails a guardian 
erf William I of Normandy, 492 
Tiuitvaal, brother of Naar ihn STdih, 258; hfs 
rule Lu Aleppo, 258 !: q. 

Thuringia, title of landgrave in. 1ID; tithes 
in. 111; 139, 149 sq., 143. 153sq.; coant 
of h i« Louis; J and graves of, i-te HiTnwwi, 
Louis 

ThurklE of Arden, 508 
Thoralan Goe, ricomt of the fJbmoiB. 
499 

Tiber, river, 78; Island in, 91, 96; 86L 
Tiglioto, CistereLan abbey, 676 
Tillrda, 469 

Tiilieres, aiejfE of, by ToiOuls VI p 683 
TTeuilr, hi* zeal for Mini, 326 
Tincbvbmt, battle cf r 531 sq. 
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Tumi*, iq But**?, 180; pdUafied bt Sot- 
mtkiK ¥ 2Q0 

Tintam, Cisterda3 abbey, 676 

iintJ-Fkpe ttaibeVi B (, 7P. hostility 

flf Borne to, 360; 420 

Tcrfedu, couhed ol (531), ii, iCBsq.: *reb 
bishop of, made primate in Spain, fry, 00 
IoImdw, Eernank., founder at Use Order 
at Men!* Olivet*. fr->H 
Tonbridge, 6lil 
Topctiffa. 671 

r^K*«rvto* And gin appointed h at Sftlfi, 
ltirftn + barony of tbe kingdom of Jcm^&k-m. 

aOS; He crlio If if nf rid 

Torquensoda, cardinal John of, the- canonist 

743. 748 

TorEcna. natanil ally of AliW 

beiictfed anil di>.4tro}’ed tv? Frederick T 
416; rebuilt, 422, Ii6 

ToiJ% + r\im a^mnut Hmuld. 420; defeated 
and slain* i 6. 

Tool. 307 d 40®, 406; uioEuikir of Kt Aprf 

at, 0 

Toulon, tmdc of, 644 

Tonlutut, LchjJj VH and, 60S, 613 61& + 
aommtmA at, 628 wp. 631, 65(1; synod nt 
3^ 

Toulouse (St Olilcaj* dpnatfl of, HcnrT E 
an d h 455 sq., 562* 5BS. 611 , 6 14: U>i i E •' VII 
and, fifiSv 60.1, 011 s}.; Hi chard I and, 572; 
litiiini of. QH, 045; effixt of Cr^stdc* 
nu. 826; fre oifu Alphonse-Jourd^ll. 
HariDOnd 

Tourmin*, 55 a, 612, 67L 
Tciur^ council at (1660), 4ft. 46; nmod at 
flQQQh 05: province of, placed under 

prLiibn^ 0 f [.?,j ri n, S3; town, 053 

Towj, river, 535. 516 

Trqctri [ id df itmririlurii ipifcoporiflll, piun- 
Ph^tln support ai Eanry V, 154 
TnmL, an Apulia, 160, IftO, lO’j 

Trn|Kiiii r 176 

T»vo, river, 644, 354, 465 
Treasurer, eiikca of, under fijuujll, 579 iq* 
Irecate. destroyed by FK-dettak'l. 417 
Tremalon, OHatio of. 536 
Tmm a city, 445 1 Council of 6^6 
Trent, river, 570 
Treaty Dei, Hit Truce 0/ i*ud 
Tl4™» peFJkfiiticih of dews by crusadera ai, 
277; dispute aver rod of (H03) H 3^5 107 
45d, 455 up, 45fraq.; £60, 27 
Trevino, dtsputea with Yen too, 260; liiliop 
Ofrib ■: feudal lights, 232; Mff 
Treiiti, capture! by Frederick 1, 427; re- 
eapinmi by Milanese, 42ft 
Tribufj. diet HI (lOtitij, 116; diet at (1070), 
decisions of, agninf-l Henry IV , &J tq M 
136 JMJr 

Tricon L\i, ndcrj of Ecniy EY ow MnliEJn 
at, LU 

Trie, 569 

Trifelfl, iMsttfl of, 165, 474 mu 
Triknla. KoTrnft-ivy at , 


Trinitartnn Order, the, 8H3 

Tripoli, in Barhgu^ 4 captured by Komiane. 

18^; rebiilljon Ht. 190. 1L+4 
Tripolis, city on Syrian equal. 5*6 aq., iSi, 
'Xil, 5tU, LfB5; onptund bycnismiera, SIM; 
310 h ^12; Inbeii by QaLi'iln, 317 aq. 
Tripo] ia, FranbE-kb county of, 301 313; 

A rp of r 304; counts of, hi Ek-rtriuu, 
Hub rUnun-d lY fc Pons Itaymond 
Wrteat, the, 765 
Tran, tnonastery, 497 
Troia* Nomuifia Ci-tablifllieiii ai, by lloLDannr^, 
166; Rutonoiuy of, 216 
Troian, Nonnana uilto, 177 
Tnii-l^nlaiw, abbey, 67ft 
Trolly. tijnaA of {009}" and d&Cajf of regular 
life, 4 t ft 

TrojL-4, commune 01.635*. 639; 557; CCVUneSI 

yf 1.1107). 101; council at (ll2dy 6^2 

-Troyes, county, Otranto of* He Ecury, Hugh, 
TLeobftid; pr^r ahn Champagne 
Tew* of fjr^I, con^parer] with tbe peace uf 
WfiiEsenbo^, 3fi4; flrgi proclaimed iu 
Normandy, 1&3 ■ 27 

Tumbril Bog, Scljuq Sul tan „ 256; relations 
willi Abbusid Caijph^, 25b sq.; h\» in melon 
of MestipoEimi ia P 260 
TtiffbLipin, Turiisb emir. 264 
Tuln, near Vienna, 280 
Tulunito*,. dynasty of emirt of Ep?pt, 25S 
Tunis, Fatinilte Caliphs in, 242; indepen. 
dent AgbSabitc emirs in, 242; 247; Zairitc 
cEuirfi io. 258, 266; Nornian oami nc-bLi in 

m &q. 

Turks (BtJjuqsj, ooiqpfrtfto in Svriiu 26(1 
*qq .; victories ever Bymrilinee. i-6cct of, 
in Europe 260 Jiq. + ree alia Chap, vtjj 
pMhll 

Tuiicftiiy, 23. 53, 76. 93. 125; importance 
ai t^agtapby ci ( the cities of, 22? m,; 
366^.. 41S, 442^., 456, 472; dnkos p 
and Countesses o| H tee lt L -v- 
tjnc®, Boniiface,. 'GodTrsy. 3JiUildii, Ptiltl p 

Trtscufuni. city, 377. 421; Bnlruld of 

at, 440; dcstroycnj by the Homana. 46$; 
452 

Tusculsiin, COMMA of, U, 19 t B5 
l'uthury, castle, 560 

Tu ttLsb T Taj-add>autab, bro-tber nf Malfk 
SUflb, h'm Si7ian oofiqOMta, 282 snu ■ 
death of, 261 
Tweed, river* 554 
Tyne, river, 504, 570 

Tvr* 255, 257, 2fi3, 261; in mv,| dmtoifi 
of JeriifiAlpm, 302; captun.-d bjfiiHwin II 

M* tpy oSLi c/ifun^lt 

310; 317, 465 

Taibikon, Norinan^ at, 182 

-UtoiidallHb ihq Muhammad, pookimed 
Mabdl mu] FiLituEte CafipE 244 
1 oi Q* 1 **, nr Lueius 

UberliH nub]c httnkiy of Ham^j 226 
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Ubkrto* count of Halogen. relations with ibu 
city, 332 

Udoliio, abbot of I’ulJ a m 11*3 
CdflJriOn count of Weimar. Henry V and ficfe 
of. 157 

Udine EFumluImmj. pee of. 28 
L T dn r archbishop of holds s\ nod at 

Toy] p 61 ; nt Connell ef Womiy, 66 
Udo p margrave of the North Murk, death of, 
142 

Tjlm r Horny IV holds diet at, 146; synod at 
(1093), Support Urban LI. 22, 147; alcKii 
and destruction of, fev Henry the Pr o Lid h 
310; 136 ap, BS3.3B3 
Uliic, bishop of Cremona* fid 
DlrifrMiaftti li.miw|u^Si u[ Turin, receiver 
collective oath from I™, 216 sq. 
t'Kideh, patriarch of Aquileia. troffiu Henry 
VI Km# of Italy* 10®. 457 
Ulrich, bishop of Buie, 17 
Ulrich, bin bop of Hii31*>ln*'tftd( r deprived of 
ft'ffdjfa by Frederick I, 30a; his net torn- 
tion iuid quarrel with Henry the Lion, 
40a; captured hj Himry, 465; death of, 
406 

UlfSth. author of the dttlipwnn CuHPiiftu- 
dinex* tHJ3= su, 

Ulster, 5G5 

Umbria, position of communes in, 323 
UmilkatL, Keel of, and clolh imlostry, 239 
Unslnii, river, battle on the (1075), 04. 133 
eq, r 335 wit ; 406 

UpezzLnghi. become Pisan citizeru, 221 
Uqhqwanah, ballla nt» 255 
Uiiurn U T Pope (Otto, cardinal-bishop ol 
Oatia), x; hits tuily life, 87. 666 ; papal 
Icf^xte in Germany, 79, 37, 142 d-Hted 
Pope, 37,115; liia Character and policy, 
37 sqg.^ decree agiitUBI lay investiture, 
ttdbq.K BU; altitude towards [emparal an- 
thorily of Papacy, 00, 85 PM-Jr; rc-IatiouH 
with Normans, 90, 105. ISBsq.. 193; ami 
North Italy, 90 oq,; and Roma, 91; and 
Gc rcLLiiny. ®1 kj.; and simony, 93 tH|.; 
decrees lH council of Pbrneimi, yd; his 
lour through [l*ly arid France, 93 sqq r ; 
prucLirua Final CniAatfo, &4 *q. r 147, 2&5, 
20d P 273 >q_: the Carih aidans and k 869 ft]-; 
returns to Home, 95; death of, 05, 149; 
30*^, 101. 109, 143 

Urban III, Pope (Humbert,, nrebbldbop of 
Milan), (uneaaku of, 40fl, 453, 457; hh 
opposition Ui Frederick I r 393. <|0®, 4-57 
siv < 475: death of, 409. I :S 
Urban IV. Pope, and Aristotle, ft]8 
Urban V, PofKL, fi$4 
CrgoJ+ see of, 10; bishop of. 655 
U rec-chl, feud between blehon and townsmen 
Of, 3S4 

Ui5st, lord of, 61s 

VncnfLUS the jurist. 737, 757 
Vaison, council af, and sclsoolb, 70!) 
VaJcauaua, a Pavese lawyer, 733 
V*3 Itemone, 177 


VaS-deB-CbauK, nonaatoiy, 678 
VfcJ dir$-DmK *, If&llle of, 493. 497 
Valdiea-slro. 7U'»iuaid’s hermitage al. S67 
Valencia, Kionftbticism in p 377 
YaleaeiannH. gild at> 397 
Valin, Lciran, humanist. 741 
VaUadobdr 693 
Valine d'At£]hrr f conimune, 

Vallrt d'Azun, commune, 655 
Valles iJ r 0^^iau r commune, 655 
Yallombroift, monaatie order of r 659 sq. 
VjJcgriftft, 403 

Valtu**ortt ariwona.minor nahfes in Italian 
cities, 917 aq. 

Vanvilk, batik of, 495 

Vatidair, monnsteiy, 675 
Vanconi-nirs. 397, 468 
Vans, liVUliam dt-_ 571 
Vehrihf.x n, salt tolls nt P 4tNJ 
Venico, ^CDgraphic:d ponition of P 263. 229; 
nrariy institutioon of, 315; her dcfaal nf 
Bluv pinktes and of Mtlnllmi. 226; her 
exports, 239; commerce of, 328 ^ its 
ih-v^Jopment during Cfusadeit, 323; aide 
Byzaut i tim against NonnaiiB. 182 sq.; aids 
Baldwin I. 301 ncj,; uiijca Lolhar 1H to 
attack N acinu nt, 345 p 366; Comud HI 
and, 357 : WtIIjam I of Sicily makes 
peace with. 191; ouCOuiagc^ Lombard 
cities to revolt, 487; mokes aJlianoe with 
Sicily Lind BjcaxtlhiCdS, 439; quan>:'i of, with 
BytanlLnes. 129; allijmce of Vntiiom II 
o£ Sicily with, 139; treaty of (.1177), 995 
iq. r 403, 450, 454; ltd results,, 455; Wld 
the Fourth CnitiiidOi, 329 eq.; spojis of, 
from the capture uf Goneliknlinopk, H30; 
28, 1 L3. 40i 

Vcrcelli* goofiraphicnl praitk-n of, 229 p 231 
piolr; council of (1U56), 25 n 28; treaty of 
(1194). between Henry VI anfl Lombard 
town £ i 283, 470; 2 

Votdnil. S, 27, 4 01; Jm putaU at. 

632; commune of. 635 
Veie family. Sofa of. 511 
Vcre, Aubrey dtS, Likrl of Oxford, count of 
Guisnes, 546 iiq. 

Veria P Normaae at, 182 
VETmandoU, county of, 505 
Vonieuil,, 610, 614 
Vernon, 610 

Verona. qcogmphicaJ position of, 206; and 
deposition of bishop Waiht-rius, 214; her 
rkedrktt. 930; Henry rv isolated at, 01. 

146; hostile lu UtharHI. 664 ; takes QiUh 
of fciLlty to Frederick I + 426 ; League of T 
AgALUet Frederick I, 466, 440 ; Lneius III 
at, 45L; hie confcnruce with Frederick I 
At p 453, 455 3 l] 1].; 31, 3^6, 400 p 453 
Veiln. French, 401, 5'J0 P 527 h C02 
Vvxm, Nomuufc, 536, 569 T 54L, 601 *j, p 611 

Vi/zclay, monastery of, 562, 668 p 010. 615, 
6d4: commune id. 642 
Ylbpfgi vietocy of WiUdemiir at, 387 
TiOdliu p hifi mi^^ionjiry work in Holstein. 
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34-1, 351 sq,: made bishop of Oldenburg „ 
356; relations wkh Henry C tic Lion, te.; 

m 

Vicenza, her rivalries. 1230; join* Leagne of 

Ycrenn B 430; 2 

rfromtf p in Honsimi) t t Tsature of the, 486 
Victor II fc Pope (OnbAidi bishop of Eich- 
fitiJ t), 33; papacy of, 31 sq.; character of, 
32; death ot, at Arcane, 82; 33 sq., 41, 
63, IIS* 174 

Victor IU. Pope (DwiderLaB, abbot of Monte 
Cmmah ft-H Abbot, 21, 33 ®q. r 86; miw> 
cardinal „ 36; relation* with Normans, 
43 K 175, ITS Kjq- ;Fop*. 08; his 

character anti raii^ «6*q.; and war against 
Maxima, 2SS; Ueath of P 87; 31, 83 
Victor IV.MW Fopi- {UBS)* 107. 300 
Victor IV, anti Pope, #« Octevfic 
Vienim, 352 

V Leone, council ai (1000), 30.16; synod at, 
condemns otmUlWi of i uvestiturc by Paschal 
II, 103; council 0(f (1311), and schools of 
oriental languages, 325 
Vicnnois, 617; «r nil* Daupb Ine 
Yiltegly, village, 653 
Vincent ilia spun in ri, the canonist, 742 
Visigoth*, laws of, 721 nq.* 726 sq. 

Viul, founli ConRTCfpLtJon of $avignr t 670 
Viterbo, Eugtfniu;- III ml, 377? Frederick I 
at F 410 

VitiT-iar-Maj-iM, burned by Ijmjlk VII. 006 
VMiilnv (Wlidlil&v], dnke of Poland, 
BoWlav IV, 351; expelled by bis 
brother 061,308; 300 

Vladislav I, ttokc of Bohemia, and Henry V, 
104; death of, 336; disputes over bis Rucr 
omswo„ 336 eq. 

Vladislav 1] (I) T dole (afterwards King) of 
Bohemia, nephew of SobesLav of Bohemia* 
supported by Conrad III, 3*52; bis sueceft*, 
I*.; marries Giarirnde^ sister of Henry 
Josoniiigolt, 352; relations with Frederic! 
^ 1, 300; abdicates, 305 
Vladislav, son of Sobfelav of Bnhortm, 
refused dukednm by Coiwad III, 852 
Vodsno, Nunn a ns at, 103 
Vojfbeim, 145 

Yolktruir, loader of a band ot crowd-era, 270 
Vosges* the, viilAge co-mmnnitiw in, 656, 
652 iq.; 0?1 

YratislaV II, duke (afterwards liny] of 
&obcmia + 133; driven from Md w BP . 135: 
bis loyalty to Empire. 130, 113 nob; 144 
Ytatifikav, son of NJciot, his wars with Homy 
111* Lion, 303 

Ware, rhy mingi chronicler, on the Norman 
array, 406 

WurJa, county of, 341, 854 
WaTchcr, btohop of Canibmi, 14ft 
Waktwr. bishop of Durham, murder of, 510 
Wildmux I, King of Denmark, son of 
Canute of Schleswig, obtain* %ho throne, 
306 *q.; aRSonra with Kteniy tho IJon T 
307, 007 eq.; breach with Henry the Lion, 


406; helps Frederick I to capture Lfibeck, 
ib.; succeeded by Canute ^1* 407 
Wales, Wills am J and. 507, m T 511 sq, t 
534; Wi]Lkm It ami, 524 eq.; Henry II 
and, 660 sq.; Bi^TtASticwm in, 877: nw 
Dehcobtrth, Dyfcd, (iwyiKsid, Fowya 
iVallinglord, town of, William I crosses the 
Tbamea at. 501; 63ft, 540. 551; henonr 
of, 536; treaty of, 562 ; 554; cenneil at, 
556 

Wallace count of Limbai^, given doeby of 
Lower Letiainc by Lothar HI, 33ft; d^th 
of, 350 

Walter, &bbot of Baltic, 677 
Walter of CoutujaeoB, archbishop of Romm, 
570 

Walter Efspec of Mai Lon, the jctst lciar, 534 
Walter Opbjmill + *rr OpbamLl, Walter 
Walter, btshop of Orlesm. and Schools, 777 
Walter of Ravenna, legate of Innocent H In 
Germany, 842 

Waiter of Si Yietar, bis Contra qu^tiutfr 
hi fjyrirrcJKM Frandae t S04 
Walter Sansavoir + and First Crnsjide, 275; 
death of, 378 

Walter of Teck, a leader of German orn- 
sadera, 275 ; death of F 370 
Waller Tirol, soapcclsdof murdering William 
II, 527 

Walter, tbo qbsplam, and Henry II, 567 
Walter, count of Mantes, 405 
Waltham, abbey, 084 

WalLbeof, earl of Morthumberbmd + taken 
to Normandy, GG3; rebels bnl forced to 
submit, 504; his fiefs, Ell; earl of 
Northu mberland t 517; executed, 610 
Walton, 580 
Woreham. 408 not* 

W.orenne, family of F 536 
Wartime, Hik[DeSLn r earl, supports BftSJj It, 
663 

Warennp, William of, fiefs of, 611; 522 Bq* 
Warennc, William of, nr] of Sumy, aid* 
Hobert of Normaiarly, fiSQ 
Warcrane, WIlham of. oarl of Sumy, ocecpta 
Stephen, 542; alienated from him, 543 
W + ark, cjwtle of, 070 

WjirfuntadL, Henry Y defeat* rebel* at* 160 
Wamcvitle, Rolf de, chancallor of Henry U, 
570 

Warwick, autllr built at, 563; 53g r 651,504 
Warwick, earl of + Beaumont 
Waterford, S65 

Waverley, Cistercian abbey, 67S sq. 

Wdzo, bishop ot Ltege, S F 20, 22*qq, 

Weald, the, 50D 

HVsbfi?!^ {or Gbibe 11 j Lie) „ firit Use at the term 
n:i pany ciAiacp 040 

Weingnrtea t mona5tery, 337 
WelMlxm enptarefl bj Conrad HI, 319 k. 
WoLftsftnliunf, peaco «Duifd Jit. for Kbvuibb 
Franconia, 303 
CTcwkdim* bmlo at, 4C0 
WVli, family of, Ibelr original home, 110 
»k» *04; their power in Bavaria, 103 ; 
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fsad with HolicnsUiurein, 31G aq,; Frede¬ 
rick X md, 384 *qq.; Helifj Yl and, 451, 
406 eqq.; 129 ftp: r, 162 fcqq.. 357 *q.. 381; 
ttxalto Henry the Block t Henry the Proud, 
Hen it the Lion* Henry Hunt-polAtlrw, 
Lotknj, Otto IV, Willi Am 
Welf IXI T laat iuaId of older lino. 139 noftf, 
1337 rn.ifc? 

Welf IV, duke of Bavaria, given duchy, 129; 
At battle on the Unstret, 188; hi* change 
□f attitude, I3i defeats Henry IV'* 
troops on thfc Necknr, 140; f ititoriaQB at 
battle of Plckbfcld. 141; Urban N and. 
01 nq, p 146; reconciled with Henry IV, 
146tqq4 duifafiI,lM; 139* 145, 1A3 m. 
WsM V p duke of Bavaria, marries Matilda 
of Tumnj, S-lsq., 146; 148; succeeds to 
dnohj, 154; ncukral in revolt of Henry V* 
m* death of, 164 

Wejf VI, hla by ids in Bavaria and Swn|jia r 
537; defeated by Conrad HI, 349 «*; 
contest with Henry Juomii^U f S5B; 
takes the Crras, 363; Ms ntraagoEuent with 
H'^er H against Conrad III, 168 iq., W0 
Hi; mndo marquessof Tuscany and duke 
of SpdcEo by Frederick 1, 384 ; obtainn 
tnheritone*ol Matilda, 384, 4^; fend with 
Hugh of Tdbinfi?n, 388; eel! pi hid lands 
to Frederick 1, 402, 444; dici, 166 
Well ttt f of TitHeanjp death of p 402, 443 
Wdfftibolafie, Henry V defeated, at, 169 
Welland, ri ver, 500., 507 
Wclhs k William, abbot of St Mary's, York, 
690 

Wdlft, communal chapter at, 676 
Wends, expeditions of Lotbar 111 ag&Lnftt, 
104, 334, 343 sq.; rebellion of, 364; era- 
pedo ngnin^t. 366 &q.; iu failure, *&.; tit- 
icutipte to convert, 333; subdued by Henry 
tbe Linn, 397 sq.; progress of Christianity 
among, 398 &].; peaceful state of, under 
Henry the Lioh, 399; 3-86 H\~, 406 
Werla, Frederick I bolds diet at. 406; 399 
Warner (WeiU), a re h hi shop ot MuytHce,^ 
poLnted by Htmy IV, 142; hli ordination a 
invalid, ft; 146 

Warner. aidbbLabop of Ma^leburf, revolts 
against Henry IV, 129 sqq.; 62, 115 u^f 
Werner, marquess oi Ancona* revolts AeoiH-al! 

Fflsehal tt, 9fl 
Weser, river. 495 

Wessex. kingdom ol, 431 oqq.; Eastern, 501; 

Wen tern. ‘5Q2 sq., 597 ; house of, 671 
Westminster, abbey of, Harold Drowned at, 
481; William 1 crowned at, 50CI; 500, 521, 
538; Stephen crownad at. &42; 546; 
Henry U crowned al h G-S3, 610; 634, 690 
sq.; council at, 53$, 573 naif ; Court of 
JiuUoli at, 675; eiohequer at, 585 
Westmorland, conquered hy Wlilkm U d 
524; 506 

Westphalia, granted lo archbishop Fbilip of 
Cologne, 405, 408; 159, 354, 309, 403, 
406 

Westwood, nunnery, 671 


Wallins, the, family, 334 
Wexford, 66,1 

Weill, #ft Werner of Mayence 
Whatlington, 509 
VYherwel^ 547 
Whitby, nnnnoiT, 671 
Wisiihom. FremtMtBtrAtensian chapter, 081 
W hli land* Ciateroloxi abbey, 677 
Wibold, abbot of Stablo, made governor of 
CfEimany in Conmd III 1 a absence, 353; on 
Conrad III, 358; hip embody to Italy, 
379 F*q-; letter of Engfenius Til to, 411; 
on Frederick 1^ 582 aq.f leitnr of Frede¬ 
rick to, 388 

Wlberfc of Tool, \m lire of Trfo IX, 27 
Wicbmanrip orchhiahop of klogdobarg,, hl^hop 
of #ehr, appointctl by Frodoriak w 5I*giJe- 
hung, 392, 114; his omho^y lo Alexander 
III. 395; bla hostility to H&nry the Lion, 
491, 463; death of, 465 *(. 

Wlijerich t abbot of St Evr^, 34 
Wldgsr, arehbifthop of lUvennu, triad by 
Henry III, 30 

Wiwlburg (MasehuTgl, onisadora at p 278 
Wight * tale of, 503 
Wjffmore, castle at, 537, 559 
William I, the Conqueror, King of England 
duke of Xomumdy, Cbap. xv; a manioc 
to Harold, 482 hla minority, 492 aq.; 
defoata rebel* at YalHioa-DiLflOii, 49*5; 
monies Matilda, 494 ; relations with Leo 
IX, ft.; visitA to Edffiinl the Confessor, 
424; acquires tbe county of Maine, 495; 
hiifllrong position in 106-5, 496; reconciled 
with NichoEus H, ib.; his control over the 
Choreh in Normandy ¥ lb.; prepares to 
Invade FttgEftttd, 497 sqq.; ptrength of bis 
army . 408; lands at PcvenseypSOO; defeats 
Harold near Hastings, 590 sq.; and marches 
an London, 501 *q.; ora^ned, 502; com- 
plvtea oonqae&t, 502 ^qq.; dcva^lates York- 
flhire, 504; HE^ ro^alEotmcnt of the land, 
605 sqq.; + "Domesday Book' 1 m bo 

prepared, Sttfsqq.; the rental of England 
in 1036, 50€ sqq.; hJs erown lands, 508; 
Vrvcmie ailottcci to the clergy, £98 sq.; 
aliotmcEjl of lay defa, 51U iqq.; their 
tenure, 511 #q,; tbe peasantry, 512 sq.; 
lilt recofutruation ol English society, xv. 
514 s tbo Curia ICcpia, 515; hi* Church 
reforms, 46, 84, 515 sq.; Gregor; VII and, 
58,03,83 sq., 816; ware in Maine, 517 *u.; 
invadEs Scotland < 517; family qimrrclB, 
513&J-; the uaib of Solisbary, 620; hia 
dcMitb, ih*: 21 

William O RuEus, King of England, Chap, 
xvr; rommUton, 521; suppress** revolts 
or Cdo of ISaycnx and other*, 521 iqq.f 
makes Itancilf FJambtvrd his chief adviser, 
522; hie invasion of Normandy ^ 523; 
relatlcna with Beotland, 524 ; and Wales, 
624 flq.; ami Urban II, 89 sq., 520; and 
Ansi'hn, 626 sq,; obtains Horaundj; 526 
oq.; hifl opinion of Fosebat II, 97; hit 
death, 527; 974 r 660 
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William, King of Scuts, mated, ttar on 
Rcluj U r 587,570; captured, and Woomee 
Heur^a voaeal, 571 

Wiliam I, IJing of Sicily, bis early ditfictilLlea; 
HH; b i a victory, 102,; treaty o I Ikn&VenLo 
With HaJj-uin IV t 193. 410 nq., 428 ft).; 
expedition Againtit Bjrafltaunt, liHiy].; 
makepeace. wiib Byzantine?], 104; altiju™ 
wiih Papacy agnJnrt G«fmwt Emperor, ib,\ 
M* influence at Romp, lib,; lo^i African 
possession**, 194 Eq.; auppraoUM revolt of 
Co hies Iq HOC, 105; TBinatAtCd Alexander 
111 in Borne. 194*; death of, ih> t 439; 

character of hU reign. 190 
Wllti&m Di King of h icily, minority of. 
IU7,439; poliny cl 197 *q<; relations wkli 
Papacy. Empire, and fivEanllutU, 198 Sq P ; 
his attack on Byzantium* 199 sq_j his 
Moorish policy* 100 aq.; and the Third 
Crusade, 300; relation? with Henry II of 
England, IAS; marripH Joan, Henry's 
daughter, ih, r 456; 407 mU; death and 
character of , 200. 400; 461 
William III. King of Sicily, 202, 470; cap* 
tuml and deposed by Henry VI, 203, 471; 
hla fate, ib. 

William [ Longs vvord. dote of Normandy. 
463 

Witham, duke of Apulia, hii rtile p 185 
William the Pious h duke of Aquitaine 959; 

found* raeniurtcry at Cluny, 651 
William X, duke of Aquitaine* father of 
Eleanor, 601 

William .oquutof B u rgu o dj(Francli c- Com tc j F 
murder of, 337 

William, OOUOl of M4eon F ehuma county of 
Burgundy, 

WiJ ham VI, count of Auvergne, and Louis VI, 
59 B 

William Clito, count of Flanders,. eon of 
Robert CurthoM, 338, 53l h 636; given 
Fkndt-ni by Louis VI, 599; hia failure 
Psl death, 530^ 900 flq. 

Will tun ABth.HBng < sun of Henry I + 0U4 
Waiiun, son of Henry H, 555 
William of Mocrbekc. orchbliihop ai Coilmh, 
hut translalions of AriRtotle* 331,813 sort,, 

William of St Cnrih'I, btehop of Durham* 
rebels against William U r 321 sq, 

William, arelihNbop of Tyre, chronicler, hia 
thin*, 313 F 393; on Anight* Templars, 
306; on treaty between #ahir and Con¬ 
stantine Vill F 256 On Baldwin I R 

m 

William Of Vo 1 piano. 54, abbot of St Ih-mgrto 
at Dijon. monaEtic reformer* 2. 10 1 24; 
and the Norman moniUitdriei, 464, 603; 
and schools, 779 

William, abbot of Htrschau. and monastic 
rtibtm in Germany, 143 sq., 666; his 
hostility to Henri IV. 139,142; dotUh of. 
91 147 

Will jam of Veraelli, general of Order of 
Pnltotio, €68 


William of Amnftlo, wlol York, .546; sur¬ 
renders Scarborough to Henry H, 555 
William FiUS OMbcra. w Ktl (Mum, 
William 

William, carl of Gloucester. puppoitl Henry 

II r 5UH sq p 

William of Raumore H *arl of Lincoln, 
governs Normandy for Stephen. S+4; 
grunted earl, 545; retefn, SK 
W llliam Longctipde * carl of Salisbury, In first 
crueaJe of Loute I3£* 316 
William fof Blais). eon of King Stephen, 
earl of Surrey, count of Boulogne, 552,555 
William, son of Henry the Lbd. 469 
William of Vpres, Flemish knight, and 
Stephen, MJ> 546; mul Flaudera, 599 
William, btothurofMajgnr a 492; madeconnt 
of Anpitifl, 493; exiled bv William I, 494 
william, count of Mnrtalc. and WUUfun L 
494 

William of Bitleiul, SJUpporta Hubert of 
Naimaitdy. 623 

William Busac of Eu. and WiUiam ibp 
Conqqflroi:, 404 
William of Cbaiimont, 653 
William of Eu p rebels against W r illiikm !L 

mt 

William of Eynsfqptf, and Bcrket, 6150 
William of Mt-luii, a leader of uru^tkderj. 
277 

Williani *f MonfreuElp oidji AleuLnder D 
AtfttHit Richoni of CapmL. 178 
w illiam do Font do 1'Arohc, favours Sti: ph rn, 

William Talvjtg, pk TrJma, William 
William, brother of Richard af A versa,, 
appointed count of tho Frincipnto, 173; 
jif l l ao ce with Roger, ib, 

William of the Iron Arm, sun of Tattered 
de HttsitcviltH, 170; %ocs La Atctm. tb.; 
revolbiiJtgjkjEiiiit Byjwn tinea, 173; dtnlb of. 
173 

William Of Auh-itc. his attempt iOcspiireiiLo 
ArlKtotlc, BIB 

William of ChampeattiL, and Abelard, 79*i 
WIMJaiH of Doneheri, U-aoheti Henry H, 551; 
and Platonism „ flu9 

William of Drogheda, hi*N w*Wm4 nr*$, 757 
William of Lyndvrcrad, Engl lab canoniirt, 
757 

william of Malmcijbliry, chronicler. 498 


= TT-5—T—■ -ST* kiuTrvy,|^jj| 1--1U wl | I*S |r L , iK 11 ! 

william Of Pdtkrsi. chronicler. 499 fcore 
William of Ituhroquis Hentu mL^ionarjto 
the Great Khan, 325; hia jtforv of his 
rulvcnlures, 327 

WLIlIbort, arehbliliop of Cole™, la 
" s| J Adolbert^ 4^° f May**™, conaecratca 

Wjjton, merchant gild formed al. 33& 
VVLIUbire, 545 549. 552, 580. 582 

W jncbccsmbe. 633 
Wirichekea, 409 

Winchester„ m ; hook of p are Awwiday; 
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5W of, 61i p 521; Bufns buried at, 
527; 52tt T 537, 541; castle of, 542; 548 
Jiqq.; assembly ill 55‘2; synods at, 46, 
H4: hu^pilul of tit Cress at, 553; council 
*1.555; 576; carl of, 314 
W i ttddihrim H Congregation of, 604 
If'flfciMr* Assize of, see .4irisf 
Wincmar of Boulogne, leadar of Flemish 
fleet In Firet Crusade. 2K8 
WsprrobL to unt of GraLtHch, revolts against 
Henry IV, 159; appointed margrave uf the 
Kiwi Murk, 1&4 

WflU t Witenagcraol. the, ~ r 514 
WiUcliliMhfl, the, family^ 334 - Hr Otto 
VVolfratshaliLwn, Castle nf, 340 
Woodstock, council of (11631, 5S8 
Worcester, see of + &tl ■ town of, M2 
WoHMsierthb^ 5ift. 540 f rm, 671 
Woraifl, visited by Leo IX, 2ft; charter givpn 
tO H by Henry IV. Iltlsq., 122; it^ support 
of Henry IVp 132; council of (iOTtlji, 62, 
66 sq.. 73, 135* 138; diei at (1006), HS; 
charter given Us, by Henry V, 157; per- 
secution of Jews by eraaudors at, 277; 
abortive negoHjitiona between Conrad 111 
and Henry the Ftoud at, 347; 23, 08, 115, 
IK, l«i, 15&* m, B4S, 3851 3ft7> 44)1, 
400, 466, 468 

Worms, CkraoordjLl of, 107 s*qq.* 154, 162 
■qq- 3 H^p 200, 363. *9*^, 414 
Wutfhild, daughter of duke Sfagnua, rnamen 
Henry the Blank, 152 sqq.; mother of 
Henry the Proud, 337 
Wurms, Nikolaus, Gum an hvwyqr« 754 
Wuraburg, eipultuqn of bilbo? Adalbert) 
from, 120; captured by W«f IY, 144; 
diet of (Mil}, reelurea peace in Gemany t 
107, 162:4i|q,; synod al t decides for Inno¬ 
cent II, 342; marriage of Frederick 1 find 
Bantrii at, 390; trial of Henry the Lion 
at, 465; diet at 111761, 474 eqtp ; bishops 
of, their ducal rights in Franconia, lift:, 
166; 140, 150, 161, 3341, 346, 340, 361. 
m> 504, 357, 467 

Wye, river, 625 
Wysolijn, battle al. 352 


Xftiiten, 680 

Xcrigcirdorip eaatto, raptured by German 

cniiifideirs, 276 

Xiplulln, John, Eastern jurist. 7IS 

YrighS Ba™n, Turkish governor of Antioch* 
264 r 200 

Yobyi, historian, on tiraty between Greeks 
and FiffmltcKp 252 m-U, 257 note; ebro- 
13010®-' of, 255, 257 Nflfc 
Yarmouth, 481, 538, 679 
Yolaode, daughter of John do Erimne. 
mantles Frederick II, 914; death of, 315; 
916 

York, 409; Milk built at, 503; 504, f>U; 
merchant gild formed at, 598; sro of, 516, 
650; claims of Canterbury lo primacy 
o*er, 83, UXt, 510; church of 3t Peter at, 
544; 553 r 562; fturEiJom of, created by 
Stephen, 546 ; carl of, iri- Will jam 
Yorkshire, 509 sq.; harrying of, 504, 507, 
544. 668 r 578; ih.criff of. 571; 681 sq. 

£ahXt, Futimik Caliph ,255 sqq.; trs&ly with 
Constantine YU1, 250 
Zahringun, family of. Influence opposed to 
Hohunstauf on ,165; Conrad IQ aod, 357: 
Frederick I ni]d p 384, 300; 989 *q , 460; 
«* nfio Berth old , Con md 
Zandh|, Turkish leader, 261; devastates 
Muslim Syria, 261; 262 
ZangE. 'Imad-ud L'ln, emir of Mosul, 264; 
reunites MuBuEmans against Christians, 
8416 iq.; captures Edca&a. 367, 373; death 
df. 307 

Zealand, Erie of Denmark takes refuge in, 
344: given to Canute, 3B8 
Zeno of Citium* 781 

Zanaras, John p oouunen Later on G reek canon 
law, 708, 720 

ZoEimus, Pape, and child lectors, 768 
Zurich, enfeoffed to Iturthold 11 of Zahrin- 
gcu H 148 

Zw I fallen, monasteiy of, attacked by Henry 
the Proud, 33d 
Zwolle, 604 
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